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This  treatise  is  intended  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  advanced  classes  in  schools,  and  of  Candidates 
"who  present  themselves  at  the  Competitive 
Examinations  held  periodically  for  entrance  into 
the  Army  and  Civil  Service.  A  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  plan  adopted  has  been  to  give,  after 
a  short  descriptive  introduction,  a  general  view 
of  each  country  by  means  of  a  statistical  table 
of  its  provinces,  including  their  areas,  popula- 
tions, and  chief  towns.  Ample  descriptions  have 
also  been  given  of  the  provinces,  great  commer- 
cial towns,  and  most  important  industrial  seats 
of  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  forbearance  of  my  readers  is  requested 
with  respect  to  any  slight  inaccuracies  which 
jnay,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  exclude  them, 
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be  found  in  this  work  ;  as  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  the  number  of 
authorities  consulted  in  its  compilation,  and  the 
variable  nature  of  the  statistics  connected  with 
the  subject,  perfect  accuracy  is  hardly  possible 
in   a    first   edition. 

lOth  April,  1872. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Geography  is  a  descripUon  of  the  snrfaca  of  the  earth.  It 
is  nEoaU^  considered  under  three  heads: — Mathematical 
Qoography,  which  treats  of  the  form,  motions,  and  sizB  of 
the  euth,  considered  as  a  planet;  Physical  Geography, 

which  treats  of  the  natural  features  of  the  earth's  surface : 
its  mounUins,  plains,  risers,  and  lakes  with  their  various 
peculiarities  :  its  atmosphere,  climates,  and  natural  produc- 
tions ;  and  Political  Geography,  which  treats  of  the 
barth  divided  into  political  governments,  as  kingdoms, 
empires  and  republics,  with  an  account  of  the  moral, 
political,  and  social  condition  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  axk  of  the  earth  is  an  ima^nary  line  passing  through 
its  centre  from  north  to  south.  The  extreme  points  o; 
ends  of  the  earth's  axis  are  called  the  poles. 

ZONES  II.POLE 


Round  the  middle  of  the  earth,  midway  between  the  ends 
of  the  aus,  is  the  circle  called  the  equator.  From  the 
equator  the  stars  of  both  hemispheres  are  visible.  Smaller 
circles  are  drawn  round  the  globe  parallel  to  the  eqnatoi 
to  indicate  the  distance  of  the  places  through  which  thejr 
pass  from  that  circle. 

A  circle  drawn  through  any  place  on  the  ewth's  surface 
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at  right  angles  to  the  equator,  is  called  the  meridian  of  that 
place.  Its  distance  is  reckoned  from  the  first  meridian, 
which  is  supposed  to  pass  through  Greenwich.  As  Green- 
wich is  east  of  Dublin,  and  the  earth  rotates  from  west  to 
east,  it  is  mid-day  in  Greenwich  about  half-an-hour  before 
it  is  mid-day  in  Dublin. 

In  the  map  of  the  world  consisting  of  two  hemispheres, 
the  meridian  circles  of  20°  W.,  and  160**  E.,  are  made  the 
separation  between  the  New  and  Old  World  hemispheres. 

It  is  evident  the  greatest  latitude  any  place  can  have  is  90°,  which 
is  the  distance  of  the  poles  from  the  equator  just  mentioned,  and  the 
greatest  longitude  is  180^;  that  at  the  point  the  first  meridian  cuts 
the  equator,  there  exists  neither  latitude  nor  longitude.  On  glancing 
at  a  map  of  the  world,  it  will  be  seen  that  latitude  is  marked  on  the 
sides  or  circumferences  of  the  hemispheres  above  and  below  the  equa- 
tor, that  longitude  is  marked  on  the  equator ;  but  on  maps  of  par- 
ticular countries,  latitude  is  marked  on  the  sides. 

The  sensible  fiorizon  is  the  line  which  bounds  our  view  by 
the  apparent  meeting  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

The  rational  horizon  is  a  similar  circle  of  vision,  could  we 
see  half  the  globe  and,  consequently,  half  the  heavens. 

The  point  in  the  sky  directly  over  the  head  of  an  observer 
is  called  his  Zenith,  the  opposite  point  the  Nadir. 

The  sun's  rays  extend  90°  all  round  the  place  over  which 
he  is  vertical.  The  line  between  light  and  darkness  is  a 
great  ci/rcle*  called  the  circle  of  illumination.  It  divides  the 
illuminated  half  of  the  earth  from  the  half  in  darkness. 
One  half  of  the  globe  is  always  in  light,  the  other  in  the 
shade. 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  at  any  place  north  of  2^\  The 
parallel  over  which  he  is  vertical  on  the  21st  June  is  called 
the  tropic  of  Cancer, 

The  sun  is  never  vertical  farther  south  than  23J°.  The 
parallel  over  which  he  is  vertical  on  the  21st  December  ia 
called  the  tropic  of  Cajmcom, 

*  A  greai  drde  divides  the  earth  into  two  equal  partiu 
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These  tropics  are  marked  on  maps  as  dotted  circles  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  parallels. 

The  part  of  the  earth  between  these  two  circles  is  the 
Torrid  zone,  so  called  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  that 
prevails  there. 

The  parallels  at  23^°  from  the  N,  and  S.  poles  respec- 
tively are  called  the  Polar  Circles. 

The  parts  of  the  earth  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar 
circles  are  the  Temperate  zones,  north  and  south,  with  a 
moderate  climate;  and  the  parts  within  the  polar  circles 
and  round  the  poles,  north  and  south,  are  the  Frigid  zones, 
where  the  most  intense  cold  prevails. 

The  Ecliptic  on  the  earth  is  a  great  circle  which  represents 
the  sun's  path  of  "  verticality  "  during  the  year. 

Form. — The  earth  is  nearly  globular.  It  is  flattened  a 
little  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  bulged  about  the  equator. 
The  length  of  the  shorter  diameter,  which  is  its  axis,  is 
7899  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  equatorial  diameter  is 
7925  miles ;  the  difference  between  these  two  diameters, 
viz.,  2^  miles,  is  called  the  earth's  compression. 

That  the  earth  is  round  like  a  sphere  or  globe,  has  been 
proved  beyond  dispute,  although  when  we  look  around 
on  any  part  of  its  surface  it  appears  to  be  flat,  and  to  meet 
the  sky  at  some  distance  from  the  place  on  which  we  stand. 
Perhaps  the  best  and  most  convincing  proof  of  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth  is  derived  from  the  well-known  fact  that  persons 
have  frequently  sailed  round  it.  In  addition,  the  following 
proofs  of  its  sphericity  are  usually  given : — 

1.  The  sun  rises  earlier  to  people  living  to  the  east  of  us. 
If  the  earth  were  flat  this  could  not  be  the  case.  In  Great 
Britain  sunrise  is  one  minute  earlier  for  every  ten  miles  we 
travel  eastward ;  the  earth  is  therefore  round  in  these  two 
directions. 

2.  The  pole  star  is  on  the  horizon  to  people  at  the  equator 
and  rises  higher  and  higher  as  we  proceed  towards  the 
north ;  this  could  not  be  if  it  were  viewed  from  an  extended 
plane ;  therefore  the  earth  is  also  round  from  north  to 
south. 
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3.  Daring  eclipses,  the  earth's  shadow  has  always  a 
circular  edge,  although  revolving  round  its  axis ;  this  con- 
stantly circular  shadow  must  be  produced  by  a  spherical 
body. 

4.  Lower  parts  of  ships  at  sea,  and  the  bases  of  mountains 
on  land,  first  disappearing  from  view,  show  that  a  convexihf 
of  surface  comes  between  us  and  the  objects  seen  in  every 
direction. 

5.  The  horizon  at  sea  is  perfectly  round,  and  on  land  of 
the  same  shape,  allowing  for  inequalities  of  surface,  and 
for  objects  intercepting  the  view. 

The  earth  curves  about  8  inches  in  a  mile ;  and  this  cur- 
vature increases  with  the  square  of  the  distance. 

To  find  the  curvature  for  any  distance  ;  reduce  the  distance 
to  miles,  square  the  result,  and  multiply  by  8,  and  we  get  the 
curvature  in  inches.  On  the  contrary,  to  find  the  distance 
visible  from  a  given  height,  we  reduce  the  height  to  inches, 
divide  by  8,  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  for  the 
answer  in  miles. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  earth*s  sphericity  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  at  first  the  earth  was  supposed  to  be  a  molten  mass,  and  the 
force  of  gravitation,  acting  on  its  particles,  caused  them  to  assume 
the  globular  form.  This  molten  mass,  revolving  on  its  axis,  would 
soon  bulge  out  at  the  equator,  as  the  particles  at  that  part  would 
move  more  rapidly  (in  consequence  of  the  earth  turning  on  its  axis) 
than  the  particles  on  any  other  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  there- 
fore the  tangential  force  acting  on  them  would  be  greater. 

Motions. — ^The  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  move  daily  from  east  to  west ;  this  appearance  is 
caused  by  the  earth's  motion  in  a  contrary  direction,  west 
to  east.    The  earth  has  two  motions,  diurnal  and  annual. 

The  diurnal  motion  is  the  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  east,  in  nearly  24  hours.  This  motion  is  the 
cause  of  day  and  night.  The  half  of  the  earth  on  which  the 
sun  is  shining  has  day,  the  other  half  night ;  and,  as  the 
earth  makes  a  complete  revolution  on  its  axis  in  24  hours, 


d«y  »ad  night,  taken  together,  form  the  same  period  of 
time. 


Tbe  Hmi^Mt  proof  of  thit  motton  u  tlutt  given  by  Mona.  Fouokult^ 
foandedon  pendnlam  experimeiitB  made  by  him  in  ISfil. 

The  following  is  another  proof  of  the  earth's  rotation  :  if  a  atone 
were  let  f&ll  from  the  top  of  a  tower  to  the  ground,  and  if  tbe  earth 
really  had  a  rotation  from  weat  to  east,  the  atone  dhoiild  fall  some' 
what  to  the  east  of  the  foot  of  the  plumb-line,  becauae  tbe  top  oE  the 
tower  would  have  a  greater  velocity  of  rotation  than  the  bottom. 
Eiperimenta  of  thia  kind  have  demonstrated  the  earth'a  rotation. 

The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  ia  its  revolution  round 
the  sun  in  a  period  of  about  365^  days.  The  direct  jiroof  of  this 
motion  of  the  earth  in  apace  depends  on  the  fact  that  light 
requires  a  certain  interval  of  time  to  pass  from  one  point  of 
space  to  another,  combined  with  the  obBervation  of  the  phe- 
nomenon known  to  astronomers  by  the  term,  Aberration  of 
the  Fixed  Stars.  The  velocity  of  light  has  been  determined 
by  experiment ;  and  it  can  be  easily  shown  that,  velocity  of 
earth  =  velocity  of  light  x  tangent  of  aberration.  The  cause 
of  thia  motion  is  tbe  force  of  gravitation  exerted  by  the 
sun,  which  would  draw  the  earth  to  the  sun,  and  the  tan- 
gential force  acquired  by  the  earth  moving  in  its  orbit, 
which  tends  to  cause  it  to  fly  off  in  a  straight  line.  As 
these  two  forces  are  eonlinuaUy  acting  on  the  earth,  the 
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result  is,  that  it  acts  as  a  ball  would  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  describes  a  curve.  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is 
not  circular,  but  elliptical ;  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the 
foci  That  part  of  the  orbit  nearest  the  sun  is  called  peri- 
helion, and  the  part  most  remote  from  the  sun,  aphelion. 
The  earth  is  in  aphelion  when  it  is  summer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

The  difference  of  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  when  in 
aphelion  and  perihelion  is  called  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit ; 
or,  correctly  speaking,  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  the  ratio 
which  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  its  orbit  from  the  sun  bears  to 
the  mean  distance  or  semi-axis  major.  The  mean  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  is  91,350,000  miles,  and  the  eccentricity  about 
3,000,000  miles  ;  but  this  latter  quantity,  as  well  as  the  season  when 
aphelion  occurs,  changes  slowly  during  a  long  cycle  of  years. 

The  Seasons. — The  ^use  of  the  seasons  is  three-fold 
— 1st,  the  earth^s  annual  motion ;  2nd,  the  earth's  axis 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  orbit  an  angle  of  66  J° ;  and 
3rd,  the  axis  always  points  to  the  same  point  in  the  heavens. 
If  we  take  a  small  globe  and  incline  its  axis  so  as  to  make 
an  angle  of  66^^  and  then  carry  it  round  a  candle,  taking 
care  that  its  aods  in  every  two  positions  is  parallel^  the  cause 
of  the  seasons  will  be  evident. 

lu  one  position,  we  would  observe  the  sun  vertical  to  a 
circle  drawn  23  J°  N.  of  the  equator.  In  this  position,  the  rays 
of  the  sun  reach  23J°  beyond  the  N.  pole,  while  his  rays  do 
not  reach  within  23J°  of  the  S.  pole.  The  sun  is  vertical 
to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  the  21st  June.  In  the 
opposite  part  of  the  orbit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sun 
will  be  vertical  23J°  S.  of  the  equator,  that  is,  over 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  this  position  the  sun's  rays 
extend  23^°  beyond  the  S.  pole,  and  fall  short  of  the 
N.  pole  by  the  same  distance.  The  sun  is  vertical  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  on  the  22nd  December.  In 
two  points  of  the  orbit,  intermediate  between  the  two 
we  have  mentioned,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  axis 
is  neither  inclined  to,  or  declined  from  the  mn  (though,  of 
course,  it  is  still  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit),  and  in 
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these  two  positions  the  sun  is  vertical  to  the  equator.  In 
these  cases  the  san's  rays  extend  from  pole  to  pole,  and  the 
days  and  nights  are  eqaal,  which  happens  on  the  20th 
March  and  23rd  September  in  every  year. 

Magnitude. — ^The  circumference  of  the  earth  is  24,866 
miles.  By  dividing  this  by  3141 6  we  get  the  diameter  to 
be  7,912  miles.*  The  area  of  the  earth's  surface  is  about 
197,000,000  square  miles,  and  its  solid  content,  about 
256,000  millions  of  cubic  miles.  All  these  numbers  can  be 
easily  found  if  we  once  know  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  surface ;  for,  knowing  this,  if  we  multiply  it  by  360 
we  get  the  circumference,  from  which  we  can  find  idl  the 
others.  The  length  of  a  degree  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
found  as  follows  : — 

Let  ABO  represent  the  earth,  and  K  S  M  the  heavens. 
All  circles   are  divided  into  360  equal  parts  or    degreea 


N 


*  The  unit  of  measurement  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  a  degree, 
which  is  60  geographical  or  69^  British  miles  very  nearly.  Th 
circumference  of  the  earth,  that  is  a  line  passing  completely  round 
it,  like  the  circumference  of  every  circle,  is  divided  into  360  degrees, 
and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  60  equal  parts  called  minutes,  and 
these  again  into  60  equal  parts  called  seconds.  It  is  usual  to 
write  degrees,  minutes,  seconds  in  the  following  manner :  for  o^ 
degrees,  23  minutes,  and  35  seconds,  we  write  23%  23',  35''.  Now,  the 
kalf  of  the  earth's  circumference  is  one-half  360°,  that  is  180°,  and  the 
quarter  (often  called  a  quadrant)  is  90%  which,  as  is  evident,  is  the 
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Let  N  be  the  centre  of  both  circles,  and  let  P  Q  denote  a  de- 
gree on  the  earthy  then,  by  producing  N  P  and  N  Q  to  the 
outer  circle,  x  y  will  be  a  degree  on  the  heavens.  It  is, 
therefore,  plain,  that  by  walking  a  degree  on  the  earth's 
surface,  a  line  drawn  from  us  to  the  sky  would  describe  a  de- 
gree on  the  heavens ;  and  conversely,  if  this  line  described  a 
degree  on  the  heavens,  we  must  have  walked  a  degree  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Now,  if  we  take  the  height  of  a  fixed  star,  and 
walk  due  north  or  south  until  we  find,  by  again  taking  its 
height,  that  it  is  one  degree  higher  or  lower,  it  is  evident  we 
have  a  degree  on  the  earth's  surface.  By  measuring  from 
the  place  we  started  to  where  we  stopped,  making  allow- 
ances for  elevation  and  depression,  we  shall  have  the  length 
of  a  degree.  This  has  been  done  in  many  places,  and  the 
length  of  a  degree  ascertained  to  be  about  69-^  miles. 

Owing  to  the  earth's  being  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  degree  of  latitude, 
or  the  360th  part  of  a  meridian,  is  a  little  longer  towards  the  poles  than 
at  the  equator.  The  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  or  the  360th 
part  of  a  parallel,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  length  of  the  parallel ;  and 
as  these  circles  become  smaller  as  one  goes  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  must  all  get  smaller  and  smaller  in  the 
same  direction. 

POSITION  OF  PLACES  ON  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE. 

Inordertogivetheexact  position  of  places  on  the  globe,  geo- 
graphers have  introduced,  as  already  stated,  the  terms  lati- 
tude and  longitude.*    It  is  evident  that  if  we  say  a  place  lies 

distance  from  the  equator  to  either  pole.  As  we  know  the  exact 
number  of  miles  in  a  degree,  which  has  been  found  by  actual 
measurement,  we  can  easily  determine  the  number  of  miles  in  the 
earth's  oiroumference,  by  multiplying  360  by  69-^,  and  having  per- 
formed this  simple  operation  in  figures,  we  obtain  24,876  miles  or 
25,000  miles  very  nearly.  The  diameter  of  the  earth,  that  is,  a  line 
drawn  through  its  centre  from  any  point  in  the  ciroumference  to  a 
point  directly  opposite,  can  now  be  easily  found ;  for  we  know  that 
•very  diameter  bears  the  ratio  to  every  ciroumference  given  above. 

*  Supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  perfect  sphere,  the  latitude  of  a  place 
is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  oentro  by  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  inter- 
cepted between  that  place  and  the  equator. 
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80  miles  due  W.  of  London,  and  20  miles  due  N.  of  Ports- 
moutb,  it  will  be  found  by  finding  the  point  at  whieh  two 
lines  drawn  in  the  direction  indicated  from  the  places  named, 
cut  each  other.  In  the  same  manner  if  we  are  told  a  place  is 
about  53J°  N.  latitude,  and  6J°  W.  longitude,  we  look  at  the 
side  of  a  map,  and  find  the  parallel  of  53^°  as  near  as  we  can 
calculate  from  50°,  the  parallel  usually  given,  and  the  meri- 
dian of  6  J°  W.  t  Though  latitude  and  longitude  are  found  by 
astronomical  observation,  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  most 
common  methods  by  which  they  are  determined.  We  «hall 
give  two  methods  of  determining  latitude. 

1st.  The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  equal 
to  the  altitude  of  the  polar  star  at  that  place. 


Let  A  B  C  represent  the  earth,  and  *  be  the  polar  star  ; 
let  D  be  the  place  of  observation.  Then  a  tangent  passing 
through  D  will  be  the  horizon,  and  ♦  D  M  will  be  the  alti- 
tude  of  the  polar  star.  Let  A  C  be  the  earth's  axis,  G  B 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  will  be  the  equator,  and  G  L  D 
will  be  the  latitude.  Now,  as  all  lines  drawn  from  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  to  the  polar  star  are  considered 
parallel,  owing  to  its  immense  distance,  *D  is  parallel  to 
A  C,  and  consequently  *  D  L  is  equal  to  A  L  D  (Euclid  I. 
29),  but  M  D  L  and  A  L  G  are  equal,  being  right  angles. 
Taking  these  away,  there  will  remain  *  D  M,  equal  to  G  L  D, 
that  is,  the  height  of  the  polar  star  above  the  horizon  is 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

f  DabUn,  of  cootm,  is  the  place  referred  to. 
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2ad.  If  we  take  the  meiidian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  sub" 
tract  it  from  90o,  and  then  add  his  declination  if  he  be  north 
of  the  equator,  or  subtract  it  if  he  be  south,  we  shall  have  the 
latitude. 


Let  0  be  the  position  of  a  spectator,  which  we  may  ojn- 
ceive  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  A  B  his  horizon,  Z 
his  zenith,  G  Q  the  equator,  and  S  the  position  of  the  sun  at 
12  o'clock,  when  his  altitude  is  taken  ;  then  A  S  will  be  the 
meridian  altitude ;  and  it  is  plain  that  if  A  S  be  taken  from 
A  Z,  which  is  90°,  we  get  S  Z,  or  the  zenith  distance.  If 
we  add  to  this  G  S,  which  is  the  declination,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  north,  we  shall  obtain  G  Z.  By  referring  to  diagram,  p.  7, 
it  will  be  evident  that  G  Z  on  the  heavens  would  correspond 
in  degrees  to  the  distance  of  the  spectator  from  the  equator 
on  the  earth,  which  is  his  latitude.  If  the  sun  were  south 
of  the  equator  as  at  S',  the  meridian  latitude  would  be  A  S, 
and  this  taken  from  90''  would  give  S'  Z  as  before,  but  we 
should  subtract  G  S'  as  the  declination  from  this  to  obtain 
G  Z  or  the  latitude. 

Of  course  having  found  our  latitude,  we  merely  know 
whether  we  are  N.  or  S.  of  the  equator,  and  how  far  N.  or  S. 
As  the  earth  moves  round  or  revolves  on  its  axis  before  the 
sun  with  a  uniform  velocity  in  a  period  of  24  hours,  (a)  and 
as  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  one  half  of  it  will  be  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays,  and  the  other  deprived  of  them  in  regular 
succession ;  that  is  360°,  being  its  entire  circumference,  it 

{a)  More  accurately  23  hours  56  minutes. 
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will  move  in  one  hour  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  360  or  15 
degrees. 

The  sun  appears  to  rise  in  the  east  in  consequence  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  con- 
sequently, places  towards  the  east  will  be  the  first  exposed 
to  his  rays,  and  in  the  proportion  of  one  hour  to  every  15°, 
the  time  at  such  places  being  in  advance  of  that  at  places 
towards  1;he  west.  Time  is  earlier  to  the  E.,  later  to  the  W. 
Longitude  is  only  counted  half  round  the  globe,  and  hence 
180°  or  half  360°  is  the  greatest  possible  longitude.  When 
the  sun  is  on  the  meridian  of  any  place  or  at  his  greatest 
altitude,  it  is  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  at  that  place. 

To  determine  longitude,  we  must  have  meridian  time 
and  local  time.  There  are  three  methods  of  determining 
first  meridian  or  Greenwich  time. 

1st.  By  a  chronometer,  set  to  Greenwich  time  at  starting, 
and  referring  to  it. 

In  this  country  we  reckon  longitude*  from  the  Greenwich 
observatory ;  in  France  and  most  other  countries  they 
reckon  from  their  own  principal  observatory.  If  a  person 
should  find  at  sea  it  is  twelve  o'clock  when  his  chro- 
nometer, which  indicates  London  time,  is  only  ten  o'clock, 
it  is  evident  that  London  time  is  later  than  the  time  of  the 
place  in  which  he  finds  himself,  by  two  hours.  Consequently 
he  is  2  X  15°=  30°  to  the  E.  of  London.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  his  chronometer  indicate  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  is  over  his  meridian,  it  is  plain  his 
position  is  now  3  x  15°=45°,  west  longitude.  In  this 
case  everj*^  four  minutes  diflerence  m  tmae  represents  1" 

*  The  question  of  finding  the  exact  longitude  at  sea  being  so  im- 
portant, the  British  legislature,  in  1714^  advanced  £2,000  for  the* 
purpose  of  making  experiments ;  and  offered  rewards  to  the  amount 
of  £20,000  in  case  of  perfect  accuracy  being  secured.  Mr.  John 
Harrison,  by  greatly  improving  the  construction  of  chronometers,  which 
he  succeeded  in  making  keep  correct  time  for  ten  years,  gained 
,the  reward  in  1761.  Several  others  have  succeeded  in  constructing 
chronometers  of  equal  excellence,  amongst  whom  may  be  named 
Mr.  Dent,  perhaps  the  most  successful 
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difference  in  longitude,  for  CCy  +  16  =  4'.  If  chrono- 
meters kept  exact  time  in  all  seas,  in  all  climates,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  this  mode  of  finding  the  longitude  would 
be  quite  sufficient.  This,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  improvements  above  referred  to,  can  hardly  be  expected. 

2nd.  Take  the  angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  one 
of  the  conspicuous  stars  near  her,  find  the  distance  in  the 
nautical  almanac,  and  opposite  to  it  wUl  be  found  Green- 
wich time.     This  is  the  lunar  method. 

3rd.  Observe  the  eclipse  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and 
then  refer  to  a  nautical  almanac  which  gives  the  time  when 
this  eclipse  occurs  to  a  spectator  at  Greenwich.  This  will  be 
Greenwich  time. 

The  methods  of  finding  local  time  are  not  suited  for  these 
pages. 

Knowing  Greenwich  time  and  local  time,  we  find  our  longi- 
tude as  follows : — 

As  1  hour  :  difference  of  these  times  ::  15° :  longitude. 
Because,  as  the  earth  turns  round  360''  in  24  hours,  it  will 
rotate  lb"*  in  one  hour.*  If  the  local  time  be  earlier  than 
Greenwich,  the  longitude  is  east ;  if  later,  the  longitude  is 
west.  When  we  know  our  latitude  and  longitude,  we  can 
find  our  position  on  the  earth;  for  we  merely  have  to 
trace  the  meridian  of  the  given  longitude  until  it  cuts  the 
parallel  of  the  given  latitude,  and  where  they  intersect,  is 
the  required  place.  Pupils  are  sometimes  required  to  work 
questions  under  the  following  two  problems  : — 

(1.)  Given  the  longitude  of  two  places,  and  the  time  in  one 
place,  to  determine  the  time  in  the  other ) 

As  15°  :  the  sum  of  the  longitudes  of  the  places,  if  the 
longitude  be  of  different  kinds,  or  to  their  difference,  if  of  the 
same  kind  ::  1  hour  :  the  difference  of  time.  Then  if  the 
time  of  the  more  eastern  place  be  given,  subtract  this  differ- 
ence from'  it ;  if  the  time  of  the  more  western,  add  it. 

(2.)  Given  the  time  of  two  places  and  the  longitude  of 
one,  to  find  the  longitude  of  the  other? 

As  1  hour  :  the  differences  of  the  times  ::  15** :  to  differ- 
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ence  of  longitude.  Then  if  the  longitude  of  the  more 
eastern  place  be  given  subtract  this  difference,  otherwise  add 
it. 

We  can  generally  find  the  distance  between  two  places  on 
a  map  by  taking  the  distance  between  them  and  applying  it 
to  the  scale  of  the  map.  If  no  scale  be  on  the  map,  then 
bring  this  distance  to  the  equator  if  it  be  a  map  of  the  world, 
or  to  the  side  of  the  map  if  it  be  of  a  particular  country,  by 
which  means  we  can  find  the  number  of  des^'ees  of  a  great 
circle  between  them,  and  Ave  can  reduce,  these  degrees  to 
miles,  by  multiplying  by  69-Ay.  If  two  places  be  on  the  same 
meridian,  we  can  tell  their  distance  in  degrees,  by  adding 
their  latitudes  if  of  different  kinds,  or  subtracting  their  lati- 
tudes if  of  the  same  kind.  As  these  are  degrees  of  a  great 
circle  on  the  earth,  they  can  be  changed  into  miles  by  mul- 
tiplying by  69^.  If  the  places  be  on  the  same  parallel,  the 
distance  between  them  in  degrees  is  found  by  adding  their 
longitudes  if  of  diffent  kinds,  or  subtracting  their  longitudes 
if  of  the  same  kind.  But  as  these  are  degrees  of  a  small  circle, 
they  can  only  be  reduced  to  miles  by  multiplying  by  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  on  that  particular  parallel  of 
latitude,  as  found  from  such  a  table  as  the  following  : — 

LENGTH  OF  A  DEGBEB  OF  LONGITUDE. 


latjCtudb. 

lULBS. 

JiATITUVE. 

MILIS. 

0 

69^ 

50 

44 

5 

68f 

55 

39} 

10 

68 

60 

34} 

15 

66 1 

65 

29 

20 

65 

70 

23} 

25 

621 

75 

18 

30 

60 

80 

12 

35 

56^ 

85 

6 

40 

53 

90 

0 

45 

48f 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Physical  Geography  treats  of  the  natural  appearance  of 
the  earth's  surface,*  and  the  phenomena  of  air,  water,  and 
land.  It  is  not  in  its  province, .  as  already  mentioned,  to 
trace  empirical  divisions  made  by  man,  but  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  our  globe  as  imprinted  by  the  Creator's  hands, 
and  the  immutable  laws  which  govern  it  for  our  benefit,  and 
the  supply  of  our  material  wants. 

Physical  Geography  treats  of  the  configurations  of  the 
great  masses  of  land  called  continents,  and  their  distribu- 
tions in  both  hemispheres ;  the  directions  of  the  mountain 
chains  and  of  the  great  rivers  ;  the  ocean  with  its  currents 
and  tides  ;  the  atmosphere  with  its  clouds,  winds,  and  elec- 
tricity ;  the  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  of  plants? 
animals,  and  man.    Geology  is  connected  with  this  science. 

DEFINITIONS,  ETC. 

A  continerit  is  a  large  extent  of  land  containing  many 
other  divisions. 

An  island  is  a  tract  of  land  entirely  surrounded  by 
water.     An  islet  is  a  very  small  island  usually  uninhabited. 

A  peninsula  t  is  a  portion  of  land  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  water  except  at  one  narrow  neck  generally  called  an 
isthmus,  with  which  it  is  connected  to  a  continent. 

A  cape  is  a  portion  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea  • 
when  very  small  it  is  called  a  point;  when  elevated  or 
mountainous  it  is  called  2l  promontory. % 

An  elevation  or  protuberance  on  the  earth  at  least  1,000 

•  *  Geology  treats   of  the  various  substances  which  compose  the 
3arth,  and  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone. 

t  Also  called  Chersonese. 
^  X  Various  names  are  applied  to  headlands  according  to  the  shape 
they  assume :  some  are  called  hills;  as  Portland  bill,  Selsey  bill,  on 
the  south  coast  of  England ;  some  are  called  mulls  in  Scotland,  ag 
the  Mull  of  Oantyre.  The  term  ness  is  also  very  commonly  applied 
to  headlands:  evidently  another  form  of  nose,  which  we  have  in  the 
naae  S.  of  Norway,  the  naze  of  Essex,  &c. 
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feet  above  sea-level  is  called  a  mountain  ;  *  smaller  elevations 
are  called  hills. 

A  plain  is  a  flat  or  level  district  of  considerable  extent,  t 

A  tahl&-land  is  an  elevated  plain  with  steep  acclivities  on 
every  side. 

A  plain  is  called  a  valley  when  it  lies  between  two  hills  or 
mountains,  and  a  small  valley  is  often  galled  a  vale. 

Steppes  are  extensive  plains  very  much  the  nature  of 
deserts  (sterile  and  barren),  in  south  Eussia^  bordering  on 
the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  consists  of  land  and  water,  in  the 
pronortion  of  two  parts  water  to  one  part  land  ;  and  if  we 
compare  the  north  of  the  equator  with  the  south  of  it,  the 
proportion  of  land  is  as  three  to  one. 

An  ocean  is  the  name  given  to  the  largest  bodies  of  salt 
water. 

A  sea  is  smaller  than  an  ocean,  and  usually  confined  or 
bounded  by  land.  In  tact,  it  is  often  a  branch  of  an 
ocean,  having  a  particular  name. 

An  archipelago  is  the  name  applied  to  a  sea  studded  with 
islands. 

A  giUf  is  a  large  portion  of  the  sea  running  some  distance 
into  the  land. 

A  bay  has  a  wider  opening  than  a  gulf,  and  does  not 
penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  land,  but  is  usually  na^dgable. 

A  creek  is  a  very  small  bay  or  inlet. 

A  firth,  frith,  or  esttuiry,X  is  the  widening  of  a  river  into 
the  sea. 

*  A  volcano  is  a  banung  mountain  which  throws  np  lava,  smoke, 
and  other  matter. 

t  In  America  five  kinds  of  plains  are  distinguished :  SavannaJu 
which  are  extensive  grassy  plains  or  meadows  in  the  southern  states 
of  North  America;  Prairies  are  similar  plains  destitute  of  trees, 
found  in  the  western  states ;  Llanos  are  extensive  plains  in  South 
America  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  Pampas  are  flats  or  plains 
in  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata ;  SUvas,  as  the  word  indicates,  are  forest 
plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

X  Called  in  Norway  a  **  fiord." 
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A  channel  connects  two  greater  bodies  (^  water,  and  is 
not  so  wide  as  to  be  called  a  sea. 

A  strait  is  usually  narrower  than  a  channel,  and  connects 
two  larger  bodies  of  water. 

A  sound  is  a  shallow  strait,  usually  separating  an  island 
from  the  mainland. 

A  lake  is  a  portion  of  water  entirely  surrounded  by  land.* 

A  lagcxm  is  a  kind  of  brackish  lake,  usually  found  in  tro- 
pical latitudes. 

A  river  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  rising  inland  and  flow- 
ing into  a  lake  or  sea.  When  one  river  flows  into  another 
it  is  called  an  affluent  or  tributary.  A  confluent  \b  a  river 
joining  another,  after  flowing  some  considerable  distance 
in  the  same  direction  with  that  other.  When  a  river  flows 
through  a  rugged  and  hilly  district  of  country,  cascades,  cata- 
racts, and  rapids  are  formed. 

A  basin  includes  the  whole  tract  of  country  drained  by  a 
river,  and  all  its  tributaries. 

A  watershed  is  an  elevated  region  in  which  rivers  flowing 
in  different  directions  have  their  sources. 

A  delta,  so  called  from  its  triangular  shape,  resembling 
one  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  is  formed  by  the 
bifurcating  mouths  of  rivers. 

A  canal  is  a  kind  of  artificial  river,  made  perfectly  level 
for  the  transit  of  goods 

A  railway  or  railroad  is  a  road  or  way  on  which  iron 
rails  are  placed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  wheeled 
carriages. 

The  surface  of  the  world  is  computed  at  197  millions  of  square 
miles,  of  which  only  52  millions  are  land,  the  remainder  (nearly 
three  fourths)  being  water. 

Considering  the  earth  in  two  hemispheres  as  separated  by  the 
equator,  there  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  in  the  northern  as  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  This  circumstance  has  an  influence  upon 
temperature  at  a  certain  distance  north  and  south  of  the  equinoetial 

*  In  Scotland  it  is  often  called  a  loch,  in  Ireland  a  lough,  and  in 
England  a  mere. 
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fine.  In  the  world,  as  divided  into  the  osnal  eftstem  and  western 
hemispheres,  the  proportibn  of  land  is  as  2^  in  the  former  to  1  in  the 
latter. 

In  the  different  zones,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  is  very 
nearly  as  follows: — In  the  torrid  zone  one-third  island ;  in  the  north 
temperate  zone,  one-half ;  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  one-tenth 
(it  may  be  called  a  zone  of  water) ;  in  the  north  frigid  zone,  one-third. 
The  south  frigid  zone  may  be  regarded  for  the  present  as  all  water.* 

The  land  bears  the  greatest  ratio  to  the  water  in  the  north  tempe- 
rate zone ;  and  we  may  suppose,  from  the  fact  of  all  the  great  nations 
of  ancient  and  modem  times  being  here  located,  that  the  climate  is  in 
some  way  favourable  to  the  full  development  of  the  human  race 
politically  and  socially. 

By  takiog  London  as  a  centre,  and  dividing  the  globe  into  two 
hemispheres,  we  find  nearly  all  the  land  in  that  with  London  as  centre, 
while  the  othsr  is  almost  entirely  a  hemisphere  of  water. 

THE  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

On  standing  before  the  map  of  the  world  we  see  it  is 
divided  into  two  large  circles,  each  containing  one-half 
the  globe.  The  map  is  drawn  in  this  form  to  enable  us  to 
see  the  whole  world  at  one  view ;  for  of  a  globe,  which  is 
the  truest  representation  of  the  earth,  we  can  only  see  one- 
half  at  one  view.  The  circle  on  the  right  includes  what  is 
called  the  eastern  hemisphere,  or  Old  World,  which  is 
divided  into  four  great  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australia,  with  the  oceans  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

It  stretches  from  Cape  Severo,  in  N.  lat.  78°,  to  Cape 
Agulhas,  S.  lat.  35°,  Its  most  western  point  is  Cape  Verd, 
17J°  W.  long.,  its  most  eastern  East  Cape,  170°  W.  long, 
(corresponding  to  190°  E.  long.)  Its  area  is  33  millions  of 
square  miles.  To  the  south-east  is  found  the  large  island  ot 
Australia,  with  other  extensive  islands  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Old  World  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Ked  Seas ;  the  connection  being  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  (now  cut  through  by  a  ship  canal — ^the 
result  of  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  a  Frenchman). 

*  The  supposed  existence  of  a  southern  continent  modifies  this 
computation.  2 
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The  circle  on  the  left,  called  the  western  hemisphere,  in- 
eludes  the  continent  of  America,  with  the  oceans  by  which 
it  is  surrounded. 

The  western  continent,  or  New  World,  extends  from 
BarroVs  Straits,  74°  N.  lat,  to  Cape  Froward,  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  54°  S.  lat. ;  and  from  Gape  Branco,  in 
Brazil,  34°  40'  W,  long.,  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  168° 
W.  long.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  10,000  miles,  and  breadth 
3,200.    Area,  16  millions  of  square  miles. 

The  New  World  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  (crossed  by  a  railway  from  Aspin- 
wall  to  Panama).  Thus  the  obstacles  to  the  intercourse 
with  the  East  presented  by  these  two  peninsulas — Africa 
and  South  America — have  been  in  a  great  measure  over- 
come. 

The  whole  extent  of  land  may  be  taken  at  fifty-two 
millions  of  square  miles.*  Europe  contains  three  millions 
eight  hundred  thousand,  or  a  little  less  than  one-thirteenth 
of  the  whole ;  Asia  sixteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand, 
or  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole ;  Africa  twelve  mil- 
lions, or  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole ;  Australia 
and  the  adjacent  islands  four  and  a  quarter  millions,  or  one 
twelfth  of  the  whole ;  and  America  sixteen  millions,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole. 

We  perceive  from  the  map  that  the  form  of  the  land 
differs  in  l^e  two  continents.  In  the  Old  World,  or  eastern 
continent,  the  extension  is  chiefly  from  east  to  west,  while  in 
the  western  it  is  from  north  to  soutL  Their  chief  ibountain 
chains  follow  the  general  direction.  The  dry  or  rainless 
portion  extends  like  a  zone  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
nearly  to  the  eastern  side  of  Asia. 

*  A  square  mile  is  here  taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement. 
It  is  a  square,  whose  side  is  a  mile  in  length;  and  as  a  mile  is  320 
poles,  a  square  mUe  is  320  x  320  =  102,400  square  poles.  Now  an  acre 
being=160  square  poles,  the  number  of  acres  in  a  square  mile 
is  =  102,400-1- 160=*  10,240-1- 16=640.  Having  the  area  of  any  country 
we  «an  easUy  find  the  number  of  acres  in  it,  by  multiplying  the  area 
in  square  mUes  by  640. 
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All  tLe  great  divisions  of  the  world  differ  from  one  another  in  many 
important  particulars.  Europe,  the  smallest^  is  more  broken  up,  and 
more  deeply  indented  with  a  longer  coast  line  than  the  others,  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for  its  less  rigorous  climate  in  winter,  and 
less  oppressive  heat,  in  the  summer.  Its  inhabitants  being  more 
intelligent,  more  energetic,  and  better  educated  than  those  of  the 
other  divisions,  are  gradually  spreading,  either  by  colonization  or 
conquest,  over  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Europe,  possessing  regular  and 
stable  governments,  is  less  subject  to  revolution  and  civil  war  than 
other  regions.  With  an  abundance  of  the  more  useful  minerals,  coal 
and  iron,  it  has  very  little  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver. 
Its  plants  are  not  so  exuberant  nor  so  varied  in  foliage,  nor  has  it 
such  a  variety  of  animal  life  as  have  the  other  great  divisions  of  the 
earth. 

Aaia,  with  three  peninsulas  in  the  south,  resembling  the  three  of 
southern  Europe,  has  the  most  opposite  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is 
possessed  by  a  less  energetic  race,  has  the  highest  mountain,  the  most 
extensive  plateau,  the  largest  islands  adjoining  its  coasts,  and  richer 
tropical  productions  than  any  of  the  other  divisions.  It  resembles 
America  in  size,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  climate.  It  differs  from 
Africa  in  its  general  outline,  and  is  much  better  watered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Arabia,  which  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  African 
continent  It  possesses  governments  of  the  most  diametrically  opposite 
character,  some  parts  of  it  still  retaining  the  ancient  pieitriarchial  form, 
others  the  most  absolute  despotism  ;  while  others,  though  absolute  in 
form,  are  limited  in  the  exercise  of  their  governmental  functions, 
either  by  the  customs  or  traditions  of  the  country. 

Afirioa,  with  its  sandy  deserts  and  scorching  heat,  resembles  South 
America  only  in  general  outline,  and  the  fewness  of  the  islands  around 
its  coast ;  has  few  bays  or  openings  of  any  kind,  and  still  remains,  to  a 
great  extent,  unexplored.  While  South  America  is  well  watered  and 
abounds  in  grassy  plains,  Africa  has  few  large  rivers :  also  their  pro- 
ductions differ  nu^terially.  Both  continents  project  towards  the  east, 
and  have  a  bending  or  indentation  towards  the  west.  The  heated 
winds,  which  sweep  over  the  great  deserts  of  Africa,  increase  the 
temperature  of  southern  Europe.  It  is  the  most  backward  division  of 
the  globe  in  civilization,  and  the  least  interesting  as  regards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  family.  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  recent 
explorations,  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  this  continent  remains  an 
unknown  region. 

America,  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts,  differs  in  its  general 
direction  from  all  the  other  continents ;  extending  in  the  meridianal 
direction  of  the  N.  and  S.  pole,  it  has  every  variety  of  climate,  and 
most  luxuriant  productions.  Its  great  mountain  chains,  instead  of 
running  parallel  to  the  equator,  like  most  of  those  of  the  old  world, 
take  a  direction  almost  north  and  south.     Young  and  eneigetic,  its 
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immense  repablio  is  making  rapid  strides  in  modem  science,  and  ex- 
tending its  inflaence  far  and  wide.  Unlike  Europe,  it  has  its  islands 
and  openings  mnch  more  on  the  eastern  than  on  .its  western  side.  It 
is  strikingly  the  land  of  earthquakes  and  active  volcanoes  ;  and  its 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests  are  all  of  colossal  dimensions. 
Yet  it  has  no  desert  properly  so  called. 

Australia,  an  island  a  little  smaUer  than  Europe,  is  very  com- 
pact, with  only  a  few  wide  bays ;  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  it  is 
becoming  very  quickly  inhabited  by  the  immigrants,  who  flock 
thither  in  search  of  them.  The  peculiarities  of  its  animals  and  vege- 
tables are  well  known.  It  has  very  few  rivers,  most  of  its  surplus 
waters  being  carried  off  by  evaporation ;  in  this  particular,  and  also  in 
that  of  its  interior  being  little  known,  it  resembles  Africa. 

The  water  on  the  surface  of  the  glol)e  consists  also 
of  five  great  divisions:  the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  to  the 
west  of  America  and  to  the  east  of  Asia  and  Australia ; 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  Ijring  between  America  on  the  west 
and  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  east ;  the  Indian,  lying 
south  of  Asia,  east  of  Africa,  and  west  of  Australia;  the 
Arctic,  surrounding  the  north  pole ;  and  the  Antarctic,  sur- 
rounding the  south  pole.  The  area  of  these  five  oceans  is 
estimated  at  145  millions  of  square  miles.  The  Pacific, 
which  covers  more  than  half  the  globe,  has  an  area  of  eighty 
millions  of  square  miles,  is  10,300  miles  by  9,200,  and  was 
so  named  from  the  erroneous  supposition  that  it  was  almost 
free  from  storms.  It  is  quite  open  to  the  south,  but  almost 
closed  to  the  north,  where  a  narrow  strait  unites  it  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  rolls  in  a  great  valley 
separating  the  two  hemispheres,  with  a  breadth  of  3,600 
miles  at  its  widest  part,  and  800  miles  at  its  narrowest 
(from  Norway  to  Greenland),  and  an  area  of  25  millions  of 
square  miles.  It  is  open  at  the  south,  but  partially 
closed  by  islands  towards  the  north. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Atlantic, 
and  lies  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  south  of  Tasmania. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  is  round  the  north  pole.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  any  of  the  others,  nearly  covered  with  ice, 

d  almost  shut  in  by  thegreat  continents.  The  Antarctic 
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Ocean  is  south  of  a  line  from  the  south  of  New  Zealand  to 
Cape  Horn,  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Tasmania 
to  New  Zealand. 

Mountains. — In  the  great  continent,  a  line  of  continu- 
ous mountains  stretches  from  east  to  west ;  the  highest  ranges 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  some 
chains  of  less  height  at  right  angles  to  them.  In  America 
the  principal  chains  follow,  in  like  manner,  the  general 
direction  of  the  land,  and  r;in  north  and  south. 

A  series  of  mountain  systems  extends  from  Behring's 
Strait,  north-east  of  Asia,  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  south- 
west of  Europe.  Four  chains  in  these  run  through  Central 
Asia  parallel  to  one  another  :  the  Altai,  Thian  Shan,  Kuen 
Lung,  and,  most  southerly,  the  stupendous  range  of  the 
Himalaya,  the  highest  in  the  world  :  these  all  seem  to  unite 
in  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  in  Afghanistan.  The  range  then 
extends  to  the  Elburz  Mountains,  along  by  the  Caspian 
Sea  (south),  and  is  continued  through  Persia,  Armenia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  then  by  the  Caucasus  to  the  Black  Sea.  This 
range  may  be  regarded  as  continued  in  £urope  by  the 
Balkan,  Eastern  Alps,  and  Carpathian  Mountains,  which 
seem  to  pass  into  the  mighty  mountain  system  of  the  Alps, 
containing  the  most  lofty  summits  in  Europe.  The  next 
continuation  is  the  Cevennes  across  France,  stretching  south- 
west to  the  Mediterranean.  The  valley  of  Languedoc  here 
intercepts  the  prolongation  to  the  Pyrenees,  which,  connected 
with  the  Spanish  mountains,  bring  us  to  Cape  Finisterre. 

The  correspondence  between  the  direction  of  mountain 
ranges  and  the  greatest  length  of  the  continents,  is  more 
remarkable  in  the  New,  than  in  the  Old  World.  The 
great  chain  of  America  runs  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
dose  by  the  west  coast  to  the  Makenzie  Eiver. 

The  shape  of  a  country  seems  often  to  depend  on, 
or  follow,  the  direction  of  its  mountain  chains.  Italy  is  a 
remarkable  example;  Scandinavia,  as  traversed  by  the 
Dofrefield  Mountains;  Madagascar,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica, 
among  islands,  are  also  examples  of  this  coincidence. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  mountains  among 
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the  more  elevated  peaks, 'is  the  vast  surface  of  snow  which 
everywhere  meets  the  eye;  and  in  the  deep  valleys  the 
vast  accumulaliions  of  ice  which  are  found. 

The  outline  of  mountains  is  to  some  extent  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  composing  them. 

Volcanoes.— Of  all  the  phenomena  which  moontains  present,  cer- 
tainly the  most  remarkable  are  volcanoes,  or  burning  mountains. 
Four  of  these  are  found  in  Europe :  Vesuvius,  Etna^  Hekla,  and 
StrombolL  Most  volcanoes  are  situated  near  the  sea,  and  some  even 
under  its  waters,  as  is  proved  by  islands  and  rocks  rising  in  its  bosom 
after  earthquakes.  The  remains  of  several  extinct  volcanoes  are  found 
in  many  countries,  particularly  in  France  and  Rhine  Prussia. 

HiUs. — In  a  small  district,  elevations  which  in  a  conti- 
nent would  be  termed  hills,  are  called  mountains.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  between  hills  and  mountains  is  that 
the  former  are  usually  isolated,  whereas  the  latter  occur  in 
chains  or  groups,  as  abeady  stated. 

Plateaux.^ — These  include  all  table-lands  or  elevated 
plains,  although  many  of  them  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
table-like  form. 

The  most  remarkable  table-land  in  the  world  is  in  central 
Asia,  including  Thibet  (15,000  feet  above  sea  le^el),  and 
the  desert  of  Gobi.  The  plateau  of  Mexico  is  elevated 
7,000  feet,  and  that  of  Quito,  in  South  America,  still 
higher.  The  table-land  of  Spain  is  the  most  considerable 
in  Europe,  and  exceeds  2,000  feet  in  height. 

Plains  or  XiOwlands. — ^In  Russia  an  extended  plain 
stretches  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas.  Crossing  the  Uralian  Mountains  we  come  to  another 
plain  of  greater  extent,  sloping  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
Great  Desert  of  Africa  is  another  plain,  for  the  most  part,  of 
moving  sand,  on  which  rain  never  falls.  North  America 
contains  vast  savannahs,  or  plains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 

*  Professor  Ansted,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, limits  the  term  plateau  to  an  elevation  at  least  600  feet  in 
height. 
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sisdppi,  to  the  east  of  the  Becky  Mountains ;  in  other  parts 
prairieSy  or  natural  meadows,  alternating  with  forests.  In 
South  America  the  plains  are  called,  towards  the  Orinoco, 
llanos;  in  the  middle,  where  the  Amazon  rolls,  they  are 
called  silvas,  or  forests ;  and  further  south,  j^mpas. 

Geology« — Ad  examination  of  the  earth's  crust,  in  railway  enttings^ 
mines,  and  quarries,  and  in  the  banks  of  rivers  and  faces  of  clififs  by 
the  sea-shore,  shows  us  that  it  is  formed  of  beds  or  strata  of  various 
rocks.  Were  it  not  for  the  upheaval  of  large  portions  of  these  strata 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  live,  would  be  scanty  indeed.  This  crust  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  ten  miles  in  thickness,  whereas  the  deepest  mine  is 
little  more  than  half  a  mile. 

Geologists  have  derived  much  knowledge  from  the  study  of  these 
rocks.  The  history  of  this  earth  for  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
years,  prior  to  the  date  to  which  any  record  brings  us  back,  is 
imprinted  in  them.  The  whole  earth  is  supposed  to  have  been,  at  one 
time,  a  liquid  mass  of  molten  matter,  such  as  is  thought  to  exist 
at  present  40  miles  beneath  its  surface;  this,  by  gradually  cooling, 
hardened  into  what  are  called  the  igneous  rocks.  Mountain  chains, 
and  the  other  inequalities  which  mark  the  surface  of  our  globe,  are 
supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  internal  expansive  force  of  the 
earth  acting  on  weak  portions  of  her  crust,  the  surface  in  these  parts 
having  been  thus  heaved  up  or  broken  into  iissures  through  which 
volcanic  matter  was  erupted. 

From  the  existence  of  volcanoes,  and  the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  there  must  be  elastic  fluids,  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure,  in  the  interior  of  our  planet. 

Above  the  igneous  or  oldest  rocks — such  as  granite — are  the 
aqiu<m9^  which  have  been  precipitated  from  a  fluid — water — in  layers 
or  strata — ^hence  called  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  sandstones,  slates, 
limestones,  chalk,  beds  of  clay — till  we  come  to  the  surface  soil, 
formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks  of  various  kinds,  acted  on  by 
air  and  water,  and  mixed  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 

Some  authorities  make  three  divisions  of  rocks :  the  igneovst  or 
volcanic  ;  the  aqu^eoua,  or  sedimentary  ;  and  the  transformed,  or  meia- 
morphic.  These  latter,  however,  are  included  in  the  sedimentary ; 
bnt  they  have  their  nature  changed  by  the  action  of  heat,  after  depo- 
fdtion — such  as  marble  from  limestone.  The  igneous  rocks,  in  a 
mollen  state  of  intense  heat,  coming  in  contact  with  stratified  rocks, 
caused  the  chancre. 

The  formation  in  these  various  classes  of  rocks  is  still  going  on. 
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The  igneouB  matter  iii  the  earth,  striving  to  burst  its  way  throngh 
the  rooky  crust,  encounters  an  opening  through  the  centre  of  a 
volcano,  and  is  ejected  as  lava  from  the  smnrnit.  This,  by  its  contact 
with  rocks,  and  by  the  action  of  vapours  usually  accompanying 
volcanic  eruptions,  metamorphows  them.  By  separation  and  precipi- 
tation from  liquids,  (especially  when  charged  with  carbonic  acid, 
sedimentary  rocks  are  being  formed.  By  the  union  of  detritus  of 
rocks  another  sort  of  stone  {pudding-stone  or  conglomerate)  is  formed. 

Metallic  veins  are  said  to  origiuate  by  sublimation,  or  by  vapours 
rising  through  fissures,  and  leaving  deposits. 

As  the  stratified  rocks  have  been  formed  by  the  disintegration  and 
gradual  wearing  away  of  the  unstratified,  these  small  portions  carried 
along  by  water  in  motion,  settled  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  lakes  and 
seas,  and  with  them  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants.  These  organic 
remains  are  called  fossils.  Among  the  fossils  are  shells,  plants,  rep- 
tiles, etc.,  of  species  diwimilar  to  any  now  in  existence  in  the  water 
or  on  the  land. 

Limestone  is  almost  altogether  formed  from  microscopio  shells.  Coal 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  remains  of  plants. 

The  volcanic  forces  generated  by  heat  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
besides  causing  earthquakes,  give  rise  to  thermal  or  hot  springs  and 
gases^  which  ooze  up  in  various  places ;  and  it  is  also  thought  that 
the  gradual  rising  and  subsidence  of  land  in  parts  of  the  world  are 
produced  by  these  forces. 

The  existence  of  this  heat  is  proved  by  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
interior  as  we  descend  into  the  earth.  In  mines,  for  every  54  feet  we 
go  down,  the  temperature  increases  one  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  hot 
springs  and  gases,  already  spokSn  of,  point  to  this  conclusion,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  the  water  of  artesian  wells  becomes  warmer  as  the 
depth  increases. 

The  rate  of  1<>  to  54  feet,  will  give  us  the  temperature  of  boiliog 
water  at  two  miles'  depth,  that  of  red-hot  iron  at  nine  miles,  and 
at  forty  miles  every  known  substance  must  be  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

We  thus  find,  at  the  present  day,  satisfactory  explanation  of 
geological  phenomena. 

The  Waters  of  the  Globe  are  divided  into  ^^rings^  rivers^ 
lakes,  and  the  ocean. 

Springs  arise  from  sheets  of  water  stored  underground, 
and  as  water  will ''  rise  to  its  level,"  if  the  reservoir  be  in  a 
hill  the. spring  on  the  lower  ground  will  gush  up  as  a  foun- 
tain ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  source  of  the  supply  be  deep 
below,  the  water  will  not  rise  to  the  surface,  and  must  be 
brought  up  by  a  pump  or  by  a  bucket* 
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These  internal  supplies  are  fonned  by  rainwater  or  melted  snow 
entering  the  earth  through  fissures,  or  through  the  soil,  tUl  it  meets 
with  some  stratum  through  which  it  cannot  pass,  such  as  clay  ;  it 
then  rises  till  it  finds  an  opening  through  which  it  runs  out  as 
a  spring. 

Spring  water  contains  some  solid  substance,  earths,  rocks,  and 
metals,  in  solution  in  the  form  of  salts.  Soft  or  rain  water  has  a 
very  small  proportion  of  these  in  solution.  Hard  water  has  much 
more ;  these  substances,  or  one  or  more  of  them,  in  solution,  causing 
the  hardness.  Mineral  springs  contain  a  great  abundance  of  these 
salts. 

,  KiverS  fonu  the  natural  drainage  of  the  land,  and  return 
to  the  sea  the  surplus  waters  circulating  between  the  ocean, 
air,  and  dry  land.  Besides  this,  rivers  fill  many  and  im- 
portant ofi^ces.  They  enrich  the  plains  at  the  expense  of 
the  mountains,  collect  nourishment  for  plants,  carry  food  to 
the  sea  for  its  inhabitants.  Eiver  water  contains  large  quan- 
tities of  lime,  held  in  solution,  from  which  sea  animals  build 
shells  and  coral  islands.  The  high  land  between  the  sources 
of  rivers  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  is  called  a  water* 
'  shedf  and  the  extent  of  the  country  drained  by  a  river  its 
badn. 

Kivers  run  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  mountain  chains,  and 
from  the  direction  of  the  great  chains  of  mountains  most  of  the  great 
rivers  flow  from  west  to  east ;  few  towards  the  west.  The  Alantio 
Ocean  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world. 

A  slope  of  more  than  I  in  1,000  feet  gives  rise  to  rapids,  and  renders 
rivers  unnavigable.  Matters  carried  in  suspension  are  often  deposited 
in  large  beds,  of  a  triangular  shape,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  are 
called  deltas. 

Many  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  more  especially  in  the  torrid 
sone,  following  the  wet  season  or  the  melting  of  snow.  This,  by  a  de- 
posit of  mud  along  the  valleys  through  which  they  flow,  causes  great 
fertility. 

Lakes.* — Lakes  may  be  usefully  described  under  four 
heads : — 

♦  "As  rivers  are  natural  channels  on  the  earth's  surface,  along 
which  water  that  has  fallen  from  the  skies,  as  rain,  or  rises  from  the 
earth  in  spring?,  makes  its  way  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  sea, 
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If  several  springs  and  small  streams  of  water  fill  up  a 
cavity  or  basinj  and  evaporation  is  not  sufficient  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  supply,  the  waters  will  form  for  themselves  a 
channel  and  iasue  forth  as  a  river.  Such  is  the  origin  of 
the  Mississippi)  flowing  a  considerable  river  from  Lake 
Itasca ;  of  the  Volga,  which  flows  from  Lake  Teruoff ;  of  the 
Oxus,  rising  in  Lake  Sir-i-kol,  Thibet ;  and  of  the  Nile, 
issuing  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Another  class  of  lakes  consists  of  those  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  a  river,  as  Ree  and  Derg  in  the  line  of  the  Shan- 
non, and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  along  the  Jordan.  The  waters 
of  both  these  kinds  of  lakes  are  always  fresh. 

A  third  class  consists  of  lakes  which  have  streams  running 
into  them  and  have  no  outlet  visible,  such  as  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  salt.  The  purer  parts  of  the 
water  are  taken  oif  by  evaporation  or  sink  into  porous 
beds  in  their  basin,  and  leave  a  deposition  of  mineral  sub- 
stances carried  from  the  land,  including  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  saline  particles. 

Lakes  which  have  no  visible  outlet,  or  any  watei 
flowing  into  them,  are  supplied  by  springs  in  their  beds 
which  compensate  for  the  water  lost  by  evaporation.  These 
are  supposed  to  be  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes :  lake 
Albano,  near  Eome,  is  an  example. 

Some  lakes  are  periodic^  and  are  most  likely  supplied  by 
intermitting  springs.  Very  small  mountain  lakes  are  called 
<*  tarDs,''  such  as  those  among  the  Welsh  mountains. 

Lagoons  are  usually  found  on  flat  coasts,  and  are  almost 
alw  ays  shallowr 

TI16  Ocean. — Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  salt  sea,  and  it  has  been  computed  by  Maury  to 

80  lakes  are  depressions,  or  basins,  in  which  the  running  water, 
checked  in  its  progress,  is  forced  to  accumulate  until  it  overflows  the 
edge  of  the  basin,  or  till  it  finds  an  outlet  of  equal  capacity  with  the 
running  stream.  Should  there  be  no  such  outlet,  it  is  clear  that  the 
water  must  continue  to  accumulate,  until  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  equals  the  quantity  of  in  coming  water." 
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Lave  an  average  depth  of  two  and  a  half  miles  (others 
reckon  it  at  less),  and  to  weigh  309  of  our  atmospheres. 
The  functions  performed  by  the  sea  are  various.  The 
greater  part  of  the  dry  land  has  been  shaped  into  its  present 
form  by  the  sea  and  "its  artificers"  in  prehistoric  ages. 
The  sea,  by  its  currents,  winds,  and  rainfall,  moderates 
the  cold  of  the  frozen  zones  and  the  heat  of  the  torrid. 
It  is  the  treasure-house  of  the  rains  and  rivers.  The  action 
of  the  waves  breaking  rocks  to  pieces,  and  forming  sand 
for  future  use  in  the  production  of  land  in  other  places,  is. 
daily  going  on  around  our  coasts.  In  other  places  its 
insects  are  building  up  islands :  future  habitations  for  man. 

The  ocean  has  multiplied  those  bonds  which  unite  the  whole  human 
race.  It  teems  with  varieties  of  animal  life,  some  beautiful  and 
highly  (organized.  Its  boundlessness  and  immensurabiUty  deeply 
excite  the  imagination.  Proximity  to  ocean  has  had  on  many  nations 
a  mighty  influence  on  character  and  intellectual  culture. 
Seawater  has  the  following  ingredients  in  1,000  grains  {Maury), 

Pure  water,         .        .    962* 

Chloride  of  Sodium,    .27*1 

Magnesium       5*4 

,,        Potassium,  *4 

Bromide  of  Magnesia^  *1 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,        1  '2 

Sulphate  of  Lime,       .  *8 

Carbonate  of  Lime,    .  *1 

,  Residuum,  .        .        2*9 

10000 

This  residuum  consists  of  iron,  copper,  silver,  silica,  iodine,  etc. ;  in 

fact,  something  of  everything  that  water  can  hold  in  solution  is  to  be 

found  in  the  sea. 
Why  seawater  is  salt  is  partially  answered  by  saying  it  tends  to 

check  too  great  evaporation,  which  would  change  climates.  The 
saltness  increases  with  tiie  depth ;  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the  water 
is  more  salt  in  winter  than  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  its  receiving 
so  much  more  fresh  water  in  the  latter  season.  The  Baltic  Sea,  con- 
nected with  the  ocean  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  and  receiving  a  great 
number  of  rivers,  is  much  less  salt  than  the  ocean.  The*  ordinary 
reply  that  salt  preserves  the  waters  from  corruption  is  now  con- 
troverted. The  salts  of  the  sea  assist  in  circulating  its  waters  by 
giving  them  "  dynamical  force.'' 
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Salt  water  does  not  freeze  so  quickly  as  fresh  water,  so  that  it  is  only 
in  very  extreme  cold  that  the  sea  is  covered  with  ice.  Fresh  water 
freezes  at  32°,  its  point  of  greatest  density  being  39^  In  sea  water 
the  greatest  density  corresponds  with  the  freezing  point,  which  is  4^ 
below  that  of  fresh  water,  as  the  former  expands  in  cooling  from 
Zd"*  to  32°,  and  the  latter  contracts  to  its  freezing  point  (28<>). 

Fresh  water  is  coldest  at  top,  and  sea  water  wannest  at  top  nnder 
a  cold  atmosphere.  Thus,  by  the  cold  water  descending,  and  the 
warmer  ascending,  the  "  aerial  ocean  "  which  surrounds  us,  the  sea 
tempers  climate  everywhero  in  its  neighbourhood.  Ice  is  formed 
below  in  sea  water,  and  then  immediately  ascends  in  small  particles 
like  a  **  snow  storm  in  miniaturo."  Thus,  the  salts  of  the  sea  cause 
a  downward  and  an  upward  motion  in  its  waters.  Evaporation,  by 
drawing  off  the  fresh  water  abundantly  as  in  the  intertropical  regions, 
causes  the  remaining  waters  to  be  more  salt,  and  consequently 
heavier — equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  currents  aro  formed. 

The  ocean  must  be  understood  to  possess  a  mean  level, 
although  looal  windls  and  currents  may  produce  some  differ- 
ence, but  not  to  the  extent  formerly  supposed.  Baron  de 
Humboldt  says,  that  "  The  Eed  Sea,  at  or  near  its  northern 
extremity,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  at  different  hours  of 
the  day  from  24  to  30  French  feet  above  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring part  of  the  Mediterranean."  This  difference  of  level 
has,  since  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus,  fortunately  not  been 
found  to  exist,  although  believed  in  from  the  earliest  times. 

There  are  two  laws  to  be  borne  in  mind,  which  will  give 
a  general  key  to  the  explanation  of  currents  and  counter 
currents. 

1.  "  From  whatever  part  of  the  sea  a  current  runs,  back 
to  that  part  a  current  of  equal  volume  must  flow. 

2.  "  Whenever  and  wherever  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  one 
part  differ  in  specific  gravity  from  the  waters  in  another  part 
of  the  sea,  the  heavier  waters  will  flow,  by  the  shortest  and 
easiest  route,  towards  the  lighter,  and  the  lighter  will,  in 
turn,  seek  the  place  whence  the  heavier  came." — Maurt. 

These  laws  will  account  for  the  upper  curront  from  the  Baltic, 
whero  the  water  is  to  a  large  extent  fresher  than  the  German  Ocean, 
and  an  underourrent  of  Salter  or  heavier  water  from  the  German 
Ocean  into  the  Baltic    The  currents  into  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
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proceed  from  different  causes :  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean  being  in  excess  of  the  fresh  water  poured  into  it 
by  rivers,  causes  its  waters  to  be  heavier  than  those  of  the  Atlantic, 
^ese  heavier  waters  pass  in  an.  under  current  to  this  ocean  at  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  while  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation,  a  larger 
over-current  enters  it  from  the  Atlantic.  Were  it  not  for  the  under 
<nirrent  from  the  Mediterranean,  that  sea  would  become  a  salt  bed. 

These  are  two  examples  of  currents  caused  by  means  of 
the  "  salts ''  of  the  sea  giving  a  different  specific  gravity. ' 
There  is  an  under  current  from  the  Red  Sea  (rainless  region) 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  owing  to  similar  causes. 

The  Gulf  Stream  is  the  most  remarkable  of  permanent 
currents.  It  is  an  oceanic  river,  carrying  warm  water  into 
higher  latitudes,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  other  currents 
carrying  back  its  waters,  made  cold  by  the  frosts  and  ice  of 
the  Arctic  Sea.  It  originates  on  the  African  coast,  chiefly 
from  water  carried  there  by  a  current  from  the  Great  Sou- 
thern Ocean.  The  waters  are  deflected  to  the  west  by  the 
coast  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  by  the  more  rapid  ro- 
tatory motion  of  the  earth  towards  the  east  in  the  equatorial 
regions,  causing  the  waters  coming  from  towards  the  south 
pole  to  have  an  apparent  motion  in  the  opposite  direction, 
namely,  towards  the  west.  These  waters,  as  it  were,  lag 
behind,  and  as  regards  the  earth's  motion,  seem  to  be 
contrary  to  it,  and  are  contrary  to  it  as  regards  the  adjacent 
land  and  water.  Another  small  current  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  joins  it  from  the  north ;  it  now  forms  an  equatorial 
current  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  coast  of  South  America 
where  the  triangular  form  of  coast  at  Cape  St.  Eoque  sepa- 
rates it  into  two  branches,  the  smaller  one  flowing  south 
along  the  eastern  coast  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 
The  main  branch  continues  its  westward  course  through  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  increasing  in  temperature  under  a  tropical 
sun,  and,  through  the  configuration  of  the  land  around  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  accumulates  there  with  a  heat  still  increasing. 
From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  issues  as  an  impetuous  stream, 
at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  1 00  miles  a  day  along  the  American 
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coast,  with  a  diminishing  velocity,  but  an  increasing  breadth, 
until,  deflected  to  the  west  by  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
it  recrosses  the  Atlantic.  At  Newfoundland  it  meets  a  cold 
current  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which,  being  denser,  dips 
under  and  flows  south  as  far  as  the  West  Indies,  where,  at 
inmiense  depths,  it  is  found  to  be  not  many  degrees  above 
freezing  point* 

A  large  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  crosses  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Azores,  where  it  arrives  in  about  28  days,  and  con- 
tinues a  north-easterly  course  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
even  to  the  most  northerly  part  of  Scandinavia,  Where  the 
stream  is  deflected  to  the  east  at  Newfoundland's  banks,  it 
sends  a  portion  of  its  waters  southerly,  which,  gradually 
losing  their  motion,  become  nearly  stationary  west  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  These  waters  are  covered  with  sea-weed, 
and  form  the  Sargasso  Sea,  studded  with  sea  plants.  Through 
this  Columbus  sailed  in  one  of  his  voyages  to  America. 

By  the  Gulf  Stream  current  the  west  side  of  Europe,  and 
especially  Ireland,  has  its  winter  modified  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  its  temperature  raised. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  If  not  wholly  caused  by  the  trade 
winds,  and  a  dynamical  power  residing  in  the  difference 
between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cold  water  of  the  north 
and  Atlantic,  and  water  in  tropical  latitudes,  it  is  certainly 
greatly  influenced  by  these  circumstances. 

♦  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
waters  of  the  ocean  by  the  higher  temperature,  greater  saltness,  indigo 
colour  of  the  surface,  the  floating  sea- weed,  and  the  general  warmtii  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  particularly  in  winter.  It  is  said  that  a 
drop  of  water  requires  2  years  and  10  months  to  complete  the  coui'se  of 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Gulf  Stream.  If  a  boat  not  subjected  to^the  in- 
fluence of  the  winds  be  placed  at  the  Canaries,  it  will  reach  Caraccas 
in  13  months,  complete  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  10  months 
after,  and  in  45  days  more  arrive  at  Newfoundland.  This  stream 
throws  fruits  of  the  West  Indies  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Nor- 
way, and  the  dibris  of  the  vessel  Tilbury,  burnt  in  Jamaica,  was 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  the  former. 
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la  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  general  tendency  of  the  waters  at  thtf 
equator  is,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  from  east  to  west.  This  flow  of  water 
is,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  already  given,  said  by  Humboldt  to  be 
regarded  as  the  joint  effect  of  the  trade  winds,  and  of  the  progressive 
propagation  of  the  tidal  wave.  The  eastern  parts  of  continents  modify 
its  direction.  From  the  great  expanse  of  waters  in  the  southern  sea, 
the  chief  currents  of  the  ocean  have  their  origin  there.  A  large 
oceanic  current  coinmences  and  flows  north-east  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  lowering  its  coast  line  temperature,  then  bends  west- 
ward at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  forms,  with  another  like  current 
from  the  north,  what  is  called  the  Great  Equatorial  Current.  It  then 
crosses  the  Pacific  in  a  wide  belt,  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  through 
the  many  channels  among  the  islands  of  Australia,  continues  to  flow 
west,  till  it  reaches  Africa,  passes  south  on  both  sides  of  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  and  is  lost  in  southern  waters. 

Between  Mozambique  and  Madagascar,  the  heated  waters 
accumulated  in  the  Arabian  Sea  rush  with  much  velocity 
through  the  channel,  and  blend  the  warm  waters  of  the 
tropics  with  the  cold  waters  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gulf  Stream  blends  the  warm 
waters  of  the  tropics  with  the  north  polar  waters. 

Other  currents,  called  variable  and  periodic,  are  caused  by 
long  continued  winds,  tides,  melting  of  ice,  etc. 

Tides. — The  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  water 

causes  tides  The  creat  tidal  wave  takes  its  rise,  like  the 
great  equatorial  current,  in  the  Southern  Ocean's  wide 

expanse.  These  waves  occur  twice  each  day,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  and  fifty 
minutes.  When  the  tidal  wave  is  out  at  sea,  the  waters  re- 
cede from  our  shores,  and  it  is  ebb-tide,  or  hvo  water.  As  this 
wave  strikes  the  coast  when  following  the  moon  in  her  course, 
it  is  Gslled,  flmdrtide  or  high  water. 

The  tidal  wave  first  reaches  the  west  of  the  British 
Islands  round  by  the  Orkneys,  and  meets  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  another  portion  of  the  wave  which  has  been 
travelling  meanwhile  through  the  British  Channel. 

The  cause  of  another  tidal  wave  at  the  same  time  on  an 
opposite  meridian  of  the  earth  is  said  to  be  the  moon 
drawing  the  earth  away  from  the  water  by  means  of  attrac- 
tion. 
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While  the  moon  moves  roond  the  earth,  it  requires  aboni 
50  minutes  to  bring  the  same  part  of  the  earth's  surfjEU^ 
under  the  moon  in  addition  to  the  24  hours  allowed  for  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis. 

The  sun,  in  a  less  degree  than  the  moon,  exercises  a 
similar  attractive  force  on  the  earth ;  so  that  at  the  times 
of  new  and  full  moon,  when  these  influences  are  combined, 
spring  tides,  or  tides  exceeding  the  average  height,  are 
caused.  At  quadrature,  the  sun  and  moon  act  against 
each  other,  and  neap  tides  are  caused.  In  mid-ocean,  the 
tidal  wave  is  said  to  be  3,000  miles  broad  and  5  feet  high. 

Near  the  land,  this  wave  rises  much  higher,  especially  in 
narrow  channels  and  bays  open  towafds  the  south.  Its 
height  is,  to  a  great  degree,  dependent  on  the  contour  of 
the  coast.  At  Bristol,  it  often  rises  higher  than  50  feet 
in  the  English  Channel,  12J  feet,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
Nova  Scotia,  70  feet.  When  against  the  current  of  a  river, 
as  the  Ganges  or  of  one  opening  into  a  funnel-shaped  channel, 
as  the  Severn,  a  great  wave  rolls  violently  and  suddenly, 
it  is  called  a  Bore;  and  this  rises  180  feet  in  the  Maranon. 

The  height  of  the  tides  is  modified  by  local  circumstances. 
When  they  come  from  a  great  expanse  of  water  upon  an 
irregular  and  broken  coast,  where  their  force  becomes  con- 
centrated, they  rise  higher,  as  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  On  the  contrary, 
in  seas  surrounded  by  land,  such  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Baltic,  only  a  very  small  rise  in  the  water  is  perceptible. 

Wind  Waves, — ^The  height  of  waves  on  the  ocean  depends  on  the 
direction  in  which  the  wind  strikes  the  water,  and  on  its  velocily  and 
force  at  this  point. 

The  largest  waves  are  met  with  to  the  sonth  of  Africa,  where  the 
expanse  of  sea  gives  room  for  their  formation.  The  greatest  height 
of  waves  has  been  ascertained  not  to  exceed  40  feet. 

It  is  but  the  form  of  the  wave  that  advances ;  the  water  composing 
it  rises  and  falls  in  nearly  the  same  place.  An  apt  illustration  of  the 
motion  of  a  wave  may  be  given  by  shaking  one  end  of  a  carpet,  when 
something  like  a  wave  will  mn  along  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  tidal  wave.  Were  it  otherwise,  ships  would  be  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  the  sea  cease  to  be  the  highway  of  the  nations. 
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Waves  comiDg  into  sballows  near  the  shore,  or  striking  on  rocks, 
prodnce  breakers  or  surf.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  lower  part  of 
the  wave  being  kept  back  by  the  strand,  the  npper  part  moves  more 
quickly,  and  consequently  rolls  over.  ^ 

Sometimes,  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland,'and  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
'when  the  air  is  calm,  the  sea  rolls  in  great  waves.  This  is  called  a 
ground  modi,  and  is  the  effect  of  a  storm  raging  out  in  the  Atlantic 
many  miles  distant.  According  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  heard, 
a  storm  is  predicted,  or  fine  weather  expected.  This  ground  swell 
is  also  felt  on  other  coasts  open  to  the  direct  waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  Atmosphere  is  the  *'  aerial  ocean "  which  sur- 
rounds the  earth  on  all  sides,  and  at  whose  bottom  we  live. 
It  is  about  50  miles  in  height,  and  has  the  same  weight  as  an 
ocean  of  water  would  have  of  the  same  surface,  and  32  feet 
deep.  Dry  air  contains  20'8  parts  of  oxygen  to  79*2  of  hydro- 
gen. It  also  contains  from  2  to  5  thousandth  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  two  other  gases, 
carburetted  hydrogen  aiid  ammoniacal  vapour.  Water  in 
the  form  of  vapour  is  always  present  in  the  air.  These 
substances  all  move  freely  among  each  other,  mixed  but  not 
chemically  combined,  ready  to  perform  the  Unctions  allotted 
to  them.  Oxygen  sustains  life  and  combustion,  the  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen  promote  and  perfect  vegetable  growth, 
while  the  vapour  descends  in  showers  or  dew. 


The  air  is  elastic,  and  therefore  denser  in  the  lower  regions  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth  or  sea  than  it  is  on  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains. 
This  weight  or  density  is  proportional  to  the  height  above  sea  leveL 
The  air  at  this  level  has  a  weight  of  14^  lbs.  to  every  square  inch.  This 
is  what  the  air  weighs  resting  on  that  square  inch,  and  is  balanced  by 
a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height.  The  mercury  thus  balanced 
by  the  air,  with  sh'ght  variations,  stands  at  the  same  height  every- 
where at  sea  level,  and  falls  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  we  ascend  :  we 
can,  by  this  means,  ascertain  the  height  of  a  mountain  plateau  or 
other  elevation.  The  first  87  feet  we  ascend  a  mountain,  the  barO' 
meter  falls  1  inch :  we  ascend  through  a  greater  space  as  we  get 
higher  and  higher  to  cause  the  same  fall. 

The  presence  of  vapour,  the  currents  of  wind,  and  electric  ^action, 
affect  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  same  place  :  hence,  a  fall  in  the 
mercury  portends  the  approach  of  rain  and  storms. 
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The  tgrnpcrtlme  of  ti»  almoepliere  diminiabet  tm  we  aaeend,  and  thig 
dimintition  is  ooneeqaent  on  its  iBcreesed  rarity.  In  the  le^er  n^axm 
of  the  air,  the  deereMe  of  heat  18  one  degree  for  350  feet  of  asoent.  The 
tops  of  monntains  even  at  the  equator  are  always  coTered  witii  snow. 

The  atmosphere  reflects  light.  I£  it  were  not  so,  total 
darkness  would  snnoand  us  except  where  the  son  was 
shining.  Twilight  is  due  to  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light 
in  passing  through  the  atmosphere.  It  conducts  sound 
in  every  direction  at  the  rate  of  1,142  feet  per  second.  It 
moderates  temperature,  by  the  interchange  of  air  between 
polar  and  equatorial  regions^  attended  by  the  condensation  of 
yapour. 

Befractioa, — ^RajB  of  light,  in  passing  from  one  medium 
to  another  of  greater  or  less  density,  deviate  from  a  straight 
line,  and  appear  bent  where  the  one  medium  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  other.  This  property  is  called  refraction.  It 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experiments : — 

If  a  walking  stick  or  the  blade  of  an  oar  be  partially  plunged  into 
A  river  or  other  collection  of  water,  and  held  in  a  slanting  position, 
it  win  appear  bent ;  if  its  inclination  be  increased,  the  refraction  ia 
also  increased  ;  but  if  the  stick  be  held  upright,  no  refraction 
takes  place ;  for  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  light  being  the  same  on  all 
sides,  no  deviation  from  the  original  direction  of  the  rays  takes  place. 
Or,  again,  if  yon  place  a  shilling  or  any  [small  coin  in  an  empty 
basin,  as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  and  retire  to  such  a  distance  as 
just  to' lose  sight  of  the  object ;  let  another  person  pour  in  more  water, 
and  the  coin  will  soon  re-appear.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated 
until  the  basin  is  f  ulL  The  edge  of  the  basin  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  horizon,  the  water  the  atmosphere,  and  the  small  coin 
the  sun,  which  the  power  of  refraction  causes  to  appear  above  the 
horizon  when  it  is  actually  below  it. 

Parallax  is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  ap- 
parent position  of  a  heavenly  body. 

TwUight. — Had  we  no  atmosphere,  we  should  have  no 
twilight,  and  instead  of  the  gradual  transition  in  the 
evening  from  light  to  total  darkness,  and  m  the  morning 
from  darkness  to  daylight,  we  should  be  subject  twice  a  day 
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to  the  insiantaneous  change  from  darkness  to  sunlight,  and 
vice  wrsd.  When  the  sun  is  not  more  than  18^  below  the 
horizon,  his  rays,  striking  into  the  higher  region  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  being  by  the  douds  and  Taponrs  suspended 
in  it  reflected  to  the*  earth,  cause  twilight,  which  yaries  in 
duration  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

WIND. 

Around  the  middle  of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  the 
sun  being  constantly  vertical  or  nearly  so,  the*  air  becomes 
heated,  and,  consequently,  ascend^  while  the  cool  air  from 
the  colder  parts  of  the  earth,  north  and  south,  rushes  in  to 
supply  its  place,  and  give  rise  to  the  most  constant  and 
regular  winds  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  called  irade  winds^ 
sonamedfrom  their  being  favourable  to  navigation  and  trade. 
These  winds  extend  about  SO""  north  and  south  of  the  equator; 
the  north  of  the  equator  their  direction,  which  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  is  from  the 
north-east,  and  on  the  south  of  the  equator  from  the  south- 
east. Of  course,  the  force  and  direction  of  these  winds  are 
very  much  affected  by  local  causes,  such  as  the  intervention 
of  high  mountains,  sudden  perturbation  in  the  atmosphere, 
etc.  Their  course  is  most  permanent  and  regular  in  the 
open  seas.  The  monsoofns  are  to  a  certain  extent  modifications 
of  the  trade  winds,  and  are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
shift  their  direction  every  six  months. 

Sirocco^  harmattan^  and  simoon  are  hot  and  pestilential 
winds  originating  in  the  great  African  desert. 

A  hurricane  is  a  storm  of  excessive  violence,  usually  occur- 
ring among  the  West  Indian  islands. 

A  cyclone  is  a  hurricane  occurring  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  blowing  in  a  circular  direction.  A 
whirlunnd  is  caused  by  the  meeting  of  currents  of  air  coming 
in  different  directions. 

Typhoons  are  a  kind  of  whirlwind  moving  with  great  im- 
petuosity in  the  Chinese  seas. 
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Maiums  of  the  air. — ^The  chief  cause  of  motion,  in  the 

atmosphere  is  change  of  temperature.    Heat  produces  ex- 

pansion  of  air,  which  rises  and,  as  it  were,  overflows  to  a  place 

of  greater  coldness,  while  the  cooler  air  rushes  in  from  all 

sides  to  take  its  place  :  thus  currents  of  air  are  originated. 

Great  moyements  of  this  sort  are  daily  going  on  between 

the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone  and  the  polar  regions.    The 

portion  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  heated  constantly  by 

a  vertical  sun,  and  a  large  portion  of  vapour  being  drawn  into 

the  air  from  the  sea,  besides  what  vapour  comes  by  currents 

of  air  from  each  side,  blowing  for  the  most  part  over 

the  ocean,  and  as  vapour  is  lighter  than  air,  this  central  part 

of  the  atmosphere  rises  and  expands.    A  large  portion  of 

the  vapour  is  condensed  into  cloud  and  rain ;  the  latent 

heat  of  the  vapour  is  set  free ;  further  expansion  ensues,  and 

the  air  is  made  warmer  and  lighter.  Where  this  takes  nlace 

is  at  the  equator,  chiefly  towards  the  north,  and  is  caUed 

the  Eguatonai  Calm  Bdt, 
The  prevailing  winds  on  each  side  of  this  calm  belt,  blow 

from  the  south-east  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  from 

the  north-east  north  of  the  equator  :  these  winds  are  called 

the  trade  mnds.    The  overflow  of  heated  air  at  the  equatorial 

calm  belt  passes  on  each  side  towards  the  north  and  south 

polar  regions,  and  gradually  cooling  in  its  progress,  meets 

the  earth  about  the  tropics  of  Cancer,  north,  and  Capricorn, 

■south :  two  belts  of  cainu  are  there  formed.    Currents  which 

left  the  polar  regions  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  drawn 

up  by  heat  meet  at  the  tropics  with  the  currents  from  the 

equator.    Both  currents  had,  for  the  most  part,  travelled 

in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  now  take  the 

earth  ;  one  towards  the  equator,  forming  the  trade  winds  : 

the  others  towards  the  poles,  forming  the  counter  trades  or 

south-west  winds,  which  generally  prevail  id  the  northern 

hemisphere,  and  south-west  of  the  southern,  and  ending  in 

the  polar  calms.* 

*  Let  us  imagine  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  first  time  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  tropical  sun  at  the  equator.    It  is  evident 
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The  calms  at  the  equator  constitute  a  belt  of  almost  con- 
stant precipitation ;  those  at  the  tropics  are  comparatively 
dry,  and  bring  a  dry  season  to  those  places  within  their 
range.  The  cloud  ring  of  the  equatorial  cairn  belt  moves 
also,  bringing  in  its  course  a  rainy  season,  following  the  sun 
in  its  declination. 

If  the  eaxfk  did  not  rotate  on  its  axis,  these  movements  of  the  air 
between  the  equatorial  and  polar  regions  would  be  directly  north  and 
south  on  each  side  of  the  equator ;  but  whUe  the  currents  from  the  poles 
approach  the  inter-tropical  regions,  they  are  passing  to  where  the 
earth  has  a  more  rapid  rotatoiy  motion  (as  was  explained  in  relation  to 
the  equatorial  current  of  waters)  from  west  to  east»  than  thev  had 
acquired  in  the  parts  from  whence  they  came.  We,  as  it  were,  strike 
against  them,  from  their  being  partly  stationary,  as  regards  motion 
towards  the  east,  and  we  experience  an  east  wind. 

The  currents,  on  the  other  hand,  coming  from  the  equatorial  parts, 
where  they  had,  in  common  with  the  earth,  a  rapid  motion  from  west 
to  east,  blow  as  if  from  the  west^  wnile  going  to  the  north  and 
south,  and  form  the  prevailing  south-west  winds  of  the  north  tempe- 
rate and  north  polar  regions,  and  the  south-west  wind  of  the  south 
temperate  and  south  polar  regions.  From  the  prevalence  of  south- 
west winds  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  average  voyage  from 
New  Tork  to  Liverpool  is  only  about  hidf  as  long  as  the  return 
voyage. 

There  is  more  irregularity  in  the  winds  caUed  counter-trades  than 
in  the  trade  winds,  owing  to  the  latter  encountering  polar  currentSi 
and  also  from  a  variety  of  local  causes. 

The  atmosphere,  by  means  of  these  two  great  currents, 
moderates  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and   renders 

he  earth's  surface  imbibing  the  heat  more  quickly  than  the  atmo- 
sphere, the  air  immediately  over  the  surface  would  quickly  cause  the 
adjacent  air  to  become  heated  and  to  ascend,  being  lighter  than 
the  air  around,  when  the  cool  air  would  rush  through  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  to  supply  its  place.  This  air  becoming 
lieated,  rushes  up  from  the  earth  into  higher  regions  of  atmosphere, 
and  goes  towards  the  N.  and  S.  to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  going  in 
a  contrary  direction.  But  these  currents  of  air  are  affected  in  both 
cases  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis;  and  hence  th^ 
aeither  proceed  directly  N.  nor  directly  S. 
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tlie  earth  habitable  to  a  greator  ezt^t  than  otherwise 
would  be  possible. 

A  knowledge  of  the  aerial  and  ooeanic  currents  is  of  much 
Talue  to  mariners  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  voyages. 

Monsoons. — ^The  cause  of  the  monsoons  is  the  nuifica- 
tionofthe  air  over  rainlesstracts,  chiefly  desert^in the  interior 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  This  ^curs  for  the  most  part  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  when  the  arid  sur&ces  hare  become  much 
heated  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  During  our  summer,  when  the 
sun  is  vertical  north  of  the  equator,  a  south-west  wind  (the 
north-east  trade  wind  turned  backwards)  blows  over  India  and 
the  adjacent  countries  from  May  till  October.  This  south- 
west monsoon  blows  from  the  sea,  and  comes  impregnated 
with  moisture,  which  is  abundantly  perceptible  over  the  land; 
the  latent  heat  then  liberated  by  precipitation  of  rain  causes 
further  vertical  expansion,  and  currents  of  air  rush  with 
greater  force  towards  the  central  plateau  of  Asia.  From 
October  to  May  the  wind  resumes  its  usual  direction  of 
north-east,  being,  in  fact,  the  northern  trade  wind,  but  im- 
properly called  the  north-east  monsoon. 

Monsoons  prevail  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  western 
shores  of  Africa,  and  some  of  smaller  dimensions  are  felt  on 
the  coast  of  Australia,  blowing,  when  the  sun  is  south  of 
the  equator,  towards  the  heated  and  dry  interior.  Monsoon 
winds  are  also  called  Periodic. 

The  change  inm,  one  monsoon  to  the  other,  though  gradnal,  a 
generaUy  sooompuiied  by  great  storms;  and  these  winds  are  said  to 
be  arrested  in  their  course  by  mountains  of  moderate  height,  clearly 
proving  that  they  do  not  exist  in  the  higher  atmospheric  regions. 

Sea  breezes  occur  in  hot  dimates,  in  places  borderingon 
the  sea,  and  are  caused  by  the  unequal  heating  of  the  land 
and  sea.    They  may  be  classed  among  the  periodical  winds. 

The  land  during  the  day  becomes  mpre  heated  than  the 
sea,  the  air  above  it  becoming  rarified  ascends,  and  to  supply 
its  place  a  current  sets  in  from  the  "water  towards  the  land, 
which  blows  from  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  five 
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in  the  afternoon.  After  sunset  the  land  cools  rapidly, 
while  the  sea  retains  much  of  the  heat,  and  the  air  aboTO 
the  latter  becoming  more  rarified  than  the  stratum  of  air 
over  the  land,  a  land  breeze,  which  continues  during  the 
night,  IS  the  result 

Vapours,  Clouds,  Dew,  etc. — Water  is  always 
present  in  air  as  vapour.  The  warmer  the  air  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  vapour  it  will  contain.  A  cubic  foot  of  water  at 
freezing  point  will  hold  but  2^  grains  of  moisture,  while  at 
70""  it  will  contain  5|  grains.  At  any  temperature  a  given 
quantity  of  air  can  hold  a  certain  portion  of  vapour,  and  is 
said  to  be  mturaied  when  it  will  hold  no  more.  If  air 
saturated  be  over  an  ocean  or  sheet  of  water  becomes  in- 
creased in  temperature,  vapour  will  ascend  from  the  water 
below  till  the  air  becomes  saturated  at  the  new  temperature. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  air  thus  saturated  be  again 
lowered  it  wiU  have  more  than  sufficient  vapour  to  saturate 
the  air  at  its  lower  temperature,  and  part  of  the  vapour  will 
be  deposited  on  the  surface  under  it  as  dew.  The  tempera 
ture  at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the  Dew  Point, 

The  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air  is  measured  by  the 
Hygrometer. 

The  temperatare  of  ^e  air  and  the  dew  point  enter  largely  into 
oonaideratiQns  as  to  the  probable  weather.  If  they  are  near  to  each 
other,  and  a  further  redaction  of  heat  in  the  air  likely  to  follow, 
tome  vapour  must  be  precipitated  and  rain  will  follow ;  if  the  tem« 
pevatores  are  not  near,  dry  weather  may  be  expected. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  is  constantly  drawing  up  vapour  from 
the  great  ocean,  and  from  every  other  exposed  surface  of 
water  all  over  the  globe,  and  even  from  masses  of  ice  and 
maw^  this  vapour  being  distributed  by  the  winds  everywhere 
through  the  atmosphere. 

When  from  any  cause  air  saturatedbecomes  cool,  the  vapour 
eondensesy  tiiat  is,  forms  little  water  dt]X)ps  like  fine  powder 
80  to  speak»  and  is  visible  as  fog^  misty  and  doud.  The 
more  rapid  cooling  of  the  land  during  a  night  in  calm  dear 
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weather,  causes  the  air  which  is  in  contact  with  its  surface 
to  cool  and  condense  its  vapour,  which  faih  as  dew. 

Anything  hindering  radiaUon  prevents  the  formation  of  dew. 
Gardeners  put  a  screen  over  plants  at  night  to  protect  them  from  frosts 
by  keeping  them  from  being  cooled  too  much.  On  the  same  principle, 
there  is  veiy  little  dew  on  cloudy  nights;  because  of  the  cold  and 
warm  air  being  mixed  together. 

If  the  condensation  of  vapour  takes  place  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  rain  drops  are  formed ;  dew  drops 
by  contact  as  above  explained. 

When  vapour  is  condensed  into  the  solid  state  at  once 
by  greater  cold,  crystals  are  formed,  called  snow  when  this 
congelation  takes  place  in  the  air,  and  hoar  frost  when  it 
occurs  by  contact  with  the  ground,  leaves  of  trees,  etc. 

If  drops  of  rain  are  cooled  below  32^  they  form  hail :  this 
happens  either  by  their  passing  through  a  stratum  of  cold 
air,  or  from  very  rapid  evaporation. 

Eain  is  generally  formed  by  the  mixing  of  currents  of  air 
at  different  temperatures ;  the  warmer  air,  being  deprived 
of  its  heat,  parts  with  its  moisture,  which  falls  in  drops  of 
rain. 

Most  evaporation  takes  place  in  the  torrid  zone,  from  the  great  heat 
of  the  sun  there,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  water  exposed  to  his 
rays,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  vapour  is  carried  towards  the  north 
and  south  poles  by  the  currents  of  air  we  have  spoken  of  as  prevailing 
between  the  poles  and  the  equator.  The  high  temperature  of  the 
air  in  the  torrid  zone  causes  this  great  quantity  of  vapour  to  remain 
invisible,  and  though  the  atmosphere  may  appear  dry  and  clear,  it  is 
loaded  with  moisture.  In  colder  regions,  although  the  air  holds  less 
moiflture  in  solution,  yet,  owing  to  the  cold,  it  often  takes  the  form 
of  clouds  or  fog. 

Hence  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  have,  generally 
speaking,  a  cloudy  sky,  and  mists  and  fogs  frequent. 

When  the  sea  is  warmer  than  the  air  above  it,  fogs  are 
formed.  This  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  also,  when  the  cur- 
rent of  air  from  the  poles  falls  to  the  surface  of  the  earthy 
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as  it  often  does  about  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  at 
the  seaports  of  Great  Britain  in  winter. 

More  rain  falls  at  the  equator,  following  its  zone  of  calms,  than 
towards  the  poles,  and  more  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side 
of  continents  in  the  temperate  zones,  the  reason  being  that  the  winds 
in  both  temperate  zones  more  for  the  most  part  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  come  full  of  moisture.  More  rain  falls  in  Ireland  than  in 
England.  There  is  an  average  annual  rainfall  for  208  days  in  the 
former  country  to  154  days  in  the  latter.  In  India,  the  fall  of  rain 
depends  on  the  monsoons.  In  the  torrid  zone,  the  eastern  sides  of 
continents,  especially  America,  have  most  rain,  owing  to  the  trade 
winds.  The  greater  the  distance  from  the  coast,  generally  speaking, 
the  less  the  fall  of  rain. 

Although  we  have  more  rainy  days  in  winter  than  in  summer,  yet 
it  often  happens  in  this  country  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
in  June,  July,  and  August,  exceeds  what  falls  during  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year.* 

Local  causes,  such  as  pievailing  winds,  variations  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  modify  the  rainfall  of  a  district.  Bainf all  is  more  abundant 
in  the  New  than  in  the  Old  World.  Intertropical  America  has  a  rain- 
fall of  115  inches  ;  the  same  latitude  in  the  Old  World  only  76  inches. 
The  less  compact  form  of  the  American  continent  in  the  equatorial 
regions  is  probably  the  cause.  Mountains  and  extensive  forests,  by 
presenting  a  cool  surface  to  the  winds,  produce  an  increased  rainfalL 
At  the  equator,  95  inches  of  rain  fall  in  80  days ;  in  England,  from 
37  inches  on  the  west  to  22  inches  on  the  east,  on  154  days ;  at  St.^ 
Petersburgh,  17  inches  in  100  days. 

The  annual  average  rainfall  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  just  the 
same  as  that  of  Ireland,  namely,  34  inches. 

In  intertropical  countries  the  rains  are  periodical,  or  recur  at 
regular  intervals  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  and  only  fall  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  mid-day  very  heavily.  In  the  temperate  regions, 
where  local  causes  strongly  affect  natural  phenomena,  the  rains  are 
variable,  but  for  the  greater  part  they  accompany  the  prevailing 
winds  from  the  south-west  and  west. 

In  India,  the  rainy  season  comes  with  the  south-west  monsoon,  the 
arrival  of  which  is  announced  by  a  great  number  of  clouds  arising 
from  the  Indian  Ocean.    After  some  days,  the  sky  appears  agitated 

*  M.  Arago  gives  the  following  as  the  average  annual  rainfall  in 
the  places  named :  Cape  Fran9ais  (St.  Domingo)  121  inches,  Cal- 
cutta 80,  Kendal  61,  Pisa  48,  Naples  and  Dover  37i  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  33,  London  and  Paris  21  inches. 
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in  the  evening^  and  the  moiifooii  luiully  oommences  dnifog  the  pightp 
It  18  aooompanied  by  snch  aoonds  as  wonld  almoat  terrify  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  a  temperate  olimate,  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  are  succeeded 
by  immense  torrents  of  rain* 

Bainless  regions,  as  already  said,  are  foand  ia  both  hemi- 
spheres. In  the  eastern  they  extend  in  a  wide  belt  across  the 
widest  part  of  Africa,  eastward  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and 
for  the  most  part  over  the  Bed  Sea  and  Arabia,  and,  though 
not  continuously,  over  Persia  and  Cabul,  terminating  in 
the  great  desert  of  Gobi 

In  the  New  World,  the  rainless  belt  extends  north  and 
south  through  Chili,  Peru,  and,  with  an  interruption  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  through  California  and  Mexico.  These 
extensive  ^'toaters'*  enter  largely  into  the  economy  of  nature 
for  supplying  moisture  to  the  large  outlying  tracts  of  land  in 
large  continents,  as  was  explained  when  speaking  of  the 
monsoons. 

Winds  from  the  ocean,  as  those  striking  on  the  east  of  continents  in 
the  torrid  zone,  and  on  the  west  coast,  though  with  more  irregularity, 
iu  temperate  cUmates,  lose  tlieir  moisture^  which  falls  as  they  pass  on« 
and  meeting  with  raiiges  of  monntains  have  their  moisture  completely 
»iwezed  out  of  them  and  reach  the  interior  as  dry  winds.  The 
existence  of  a  rainless  district  along  the  seaboard  of  America  on  the 
west  is  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  dominant  winds  are  from  tike 
east ;  these  winds,  charged  with  moisture,  travel  over  to  the  west, 
giving  rain  to  the  plains  of  Brazil,  and  *'  licking  up"  a  portion  of  this 
moisture  again,  till  they  come  to  the  snow-capped  Andes»  where  the 
remaining  moisture  is  condensed  amid  thunder,  lightning,  and  storm, 
and  falls  on  these  higher  altitudes.  The  winds  pass  down  to  the 
plains  to  the  west  of  this  range  rainless.  The  posUion  of  the  Andes 
thus  determines  this  rainless  region. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  a  place  is  its  prevailing  weather 
or  the  degree  of  warmth  and  moisture  usual  at  that  place. 
We  usually  distinguish  climates  by  the  terms  cold,  wet,  sa- 
lubrious, equable,  extreme,  &c. 

The  prominent  causes  of  differences  of  climate  are  the 
beai  of  the  sm,  the  ^mmity  of  the  sea,  elevaiion  above  seOrUvd, 
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the  prevailing  trnds,  ^bid  poeitum  4^  momUain  fcm^,  iuntnia 
of  the  oceauy  aspect  and  suxture  of  the  soil. 

It  may  be  laid  down  that  the  temperature  of  the  earths 
sur&ce  decreases  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 

Climate  may  be  eqmble  if  the  changes  frpm  heat  to  £old 
are  gradual ;  exWemey  if  sudden  or  great. 

The  Bun  beiog  the  great  distributor  of  heat,  the  temperature  of 
any  place  depends  very  materially  on  the  amount  of  exposure  to  his 
rays.  As  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  a  place  is  receiving 
heat,  but  when  the  sun  sets,  heat  is  parted  with  by  radiation. 

When  the  sun,  then,  is  more  than  twelve  hours  above  the  horizon, 
at  any  place,  heat  is  accumulating;  when  below  the  horizon  for 
more  than  twelve  hours,  the  reverse  takes  place. 
'  The  sloping  position  or  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  gives  rise  to 
the  8un*8  apparent  movement  up  and  down  in  the  course  of  a  year 
between  the  tropics,  giving  a  more  general  di^Oosion  of  his  heat,  and 
cauging  the  rainy  season  to  exist  wherever  he  is  vertical — a  provi- 
dential  arrangement  for  modifying  heat  where  most  powerful,  and 
bringing  the  necessary  change  of  the  seasons. 

if  the  temperature  of  any  place  were  solely  regulated  by  the  sun's 
heat,  the  division  into  zones  would  sufficiently  mark  the  differences 
of  climate,  and  latitude  would  determine  the  exact  climate  of  all 
places  on  the  paraJlel ;  but  the  earth's  surface  being  so  much  broken 
by  hills  and  valleys,  and  other  circumstances  so  greatly  modify 
climate,  that  considerable  differences  exist  in  places  the  same  distance 
from  the  equator. 

isothermal  {equal  heat)  lines  have  been  drawn  round  the 
globe  to  show  the  average  annual  temperature,  but  on  these 
lines  an  extreme  dimate  may  correspond  with  an  equable  one. 

The  climates  of  London  and  Pekin  illustrate  this  forcibly.  Th«r 
mean  annual  temperature  is  61°,  while  the  January  temperatures  aw 
respectively  ZT  and  26o,  those  for  July  are  64"  and  84o  ;  the  differ- 
enoe  for  summer  and  winter  being— for  London  27°,  ^or  JPekin  $9<». 
One  oKmate,  that  of  London,  is  equable,  the  climate  of  Pekin,  on  the 
ooi^rarjr,.  is  extreme. 

Sea  water  modeiates  temperature.  Places  near  large 
bodies  of  water  have  a  more  equable  climate  than  places  in 
the  interior  of  continents  in  the  same  latitudes.    Ireland 
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has  a  higher  winter  temperature  than  anypart  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  district  in  Cornwall. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  considered  a  great  treasure- 
house,  in  which  the  heat  of  the  summer  months,  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  more  southern  climes  brought  by  the  Gull 
Stream,  is  reserved  against  the  rigours  of  winter. 

Water  baa  the  greater  specific  heat,  and  therefore  parts  slowly 
with  its  heat,  while  the  land  radiates  its  heat  freely.  This  heat- 
giving  power  of  water,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  takes  place  whenever 
water  is  cooled. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Ireland  in  Januaiy  reaches 
round  Cork  and  Kerry  to  43"* ;  on  the  eastern  and  central 
districts  of  England  to  the  Thames  it  is  but  37^  Hence,  the 
winter  climate  of  the  former  district  is  higher  by  5°  than 
that  of  the  east  and  centre  of  England,  the  shallow  German 
Ocean  having  little  influence.  Again,  London  has  a  winter 
temperature  of  nearly  eight  degrees  higher  than  Vienna, 
which  is  three  degrees  south  of  it. 

To  prove  the  influence  of  the  ocean  further  in  connection 
with  these  islands  : — ^The  mean  temperature  of  the  central 
inland  portion  of  Ireland  during  the  winter  is  39^  or  4^ 
lower  than  the  south-west,  and  3®  to  2"*  lower  than  the  west 
coast  line  between  the  same  parallels.  In  England  the 
whole  of  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  averages  37^. 

In  the  summer  (July)  the  reverse  takes  place.  Then  the 
east  has  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  west.  This 
arises  from  the  temperature  of  the  land  being  higher  in 
summer  than  that  of  the  water,  the  former  being  more 
easily  heated. 

Generally  speaking,  the  southern  is  colder  than  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  circle  of  ice  around  the  N.  pole 
extends  10^  while  thct  around  the  S.  extends  nearly  20^, 
the  enormous  icebergs  which  are  detached  from  the  latter 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  latitude  30''  and  even 
40  S.,  while  the  land  of  Terra  del  Fuego  has  a  climate 
'  of  eternal  snow.  South  France  enjoys  a  delightful  climate, 
while  in  the  same  latitude  in  tjie  southern  hemisphere  the 
climate  is  very  extreme. 
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Ab  far  a9  the  44th  parallel  N.  and  S.  the  temperatme  of  both 
hemispheres  is  much  the  same.  Another  cause  of  the  heat  diffused 
in  the  northern  being  more  than  that  of  the  southern,  is  that  the  time 
between  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes  (from  21fl|^  March  to 
22nd  September)  exceeds  the;  time,  from  22nd  September  to  2l8t 
March  by  7  days.* 

•  The  isothermal  line  corresponding  to  32°,  that  is,  the  freezing  point, 
passes  through  Labrador  about  2°  S.  of  Nain,  and  touches  Ulea  in 
Lapland ;  while  the  line  of  52°  passes  Quebec  through  Ghristiania  in 
Norway,  3°  S.  of  Upsal,  and  through  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

Elevation  is  another  cause  of  diversity  of  climate.,  A 
gradual  change  takes  place  from  warmth  to  cold  as  we 
ascend  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  till  we  reach  a  point  of 
perpetual  congelation :  this  point  when  extended  round 
a  mountain  is  called  the  snow  line,  and  varies  with  the 
.Atitude.t  The  highest  elevation  which  this  line  reaches  is  at 
the  tropics,  and  the  explanation  why  it  is  there,  and  not 
at  the  equator,  is  this :  the  accumulation  of  heat  arising 
from  the  longer  day — 13J  hours — ^at  these  lines,  is  much 
more  than  at  the  central  portion  of  the  earth,  where  the 
day  never  exceeds  12  hours ;  the  sun  being  vertical  in  both 
cases. 

The  snow  line  is  higher  on  the  side  of  mountains  looking 
towards  the  equator  than  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  on  the 
Himalaya  mountains  the  highest  snow  line  is  northwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  central  pla- 
teau of  Asia  melting  the  snow  to  a  greater  height,  than 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

*  Some  gi7e  an  additional  reason,  viz.,  the  immense  evaporation  in 
the  great  southern  expanse  of  ocean. 

t  The  height  of  the  highest  mountain  is  so  insignificant  when  com* 
pared  with  the  immense  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  that  it 
has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  mountain 
tops.  As  we  ascend  an  elevation,  the  air  which,  by  the  difiusion  of 
heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  its  bottom;  was  heated,  becomes 
as  it  rises  increased  in  volume,  and,  consequently,  colder.  The  effect 
of  the  suns  rays  in  communicating  heat  is,  of  course,  much  greater 
upon  the  dense  atmosphere  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  than  at  its 
summit,  as  there  is  more  vapour  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 
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Thd  snow  line,  of  coarse,  vftriet  with  the  ieason  of  the  year:  the 
difference  between  its  greatest  and  least  elevation  is  called  its  annual 
oscillation. 

The  prevailiBg  winds  affect  climate.  When  the  winds 
which  prevail  in  a  country  sweep  over  a  wide  ocean,  both 
cold  and  heat  are  tempered,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland;  when 
winds  traverse  large  tracts  of  land,  they  vary  from  hot  to 
cold  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surface.  In  spring  and 
autumn  E.  winds  blow  towards  the  British  Isles  for  some 
time.  In  the  spring  these  winds  pass  over  cold  and  gene- 
rally frozen  surfaces  of  land  in  Eussia  and  central  Europe, 
and  are  by  that  means  rendered  bleak  and  chilly ;  but  in 
autumn  the  same  winds  bring  heat,  by  passing  over  the 
same  plains,  made  dry  and  warm  by  a  summer's  sun. 

The  position  of  mountains,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
tlie  Andes,  produces  considerable  effect  on  climate. 

Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe  are  sheltered  from  the  cold 
blasts  of  the  north  by  mounts  ranges,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  their  watmth. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  also  has  its  influence.  Sandy  soils 
become  dry  and  quickly  heated,  and  by  radiation  affect  the 
temperature  of  neighbouring  cQuntties,  as  the  Sahara  affects 
the  climate  of  places  near  it.*  Clayey  soils  are  bad  conductors 
of  heat.  Swamps  and  forests  chill  the  air :  hence  the  drain- 
ing of  land  and  felling  of  trees  may  raise  the  winter  tem- 
perature as  it  has  done  in  parts  of  North  America;  irri- 
gation and  the  planting  of  trees  may  moderate  a  hot  climate 
and  lead  to  increase  of  rainfall. 

The  line  of  highest  temperature — 83** — is  generally  to  the 
north  of  the  equator,  and  passes  through  Africa  at  1 1°  north 
lat.  The  hottest  portion  of  the  world  is  in  northern  Africa 
about  this  parallel. 

Aspect. — Siberia,  which  slopes  towards  the  north  pole, 
being  turned  away  from  the  sun's  rays,  is  an  instance  of 

*  The  immense  desert  of  Sahara  is  as  a  great  furnace,  which  heats 
not  only  the  districts  around,  but  also  those  at  some  distance.  Its 
influence  is  materially  felt  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe. 
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dimatie  inflnenoe  through  aspeet  The  coldest  portion  of  the 
globe  is  here  about  80°  N;  latitude,  and  at  95*  E.  long.  It  is 
said  to  have  a  mean  temperature  of  1  **  Fahr.  There  is  another 
point  in  North  America  about  the  same  parallel,  SO'^,  and 
100''  W.  long.,  which  is  said  by  some  to  have  even  a  lower 
temperature.    Tliese  points'  are  called  poles  of  cold. 

Eleotrloity  and  Magnetiefxn.— When  a  person  rubs 
a  stick  of  wax  on  his  sleeve,  it  attracts  small  bits  of  paper, 
feathers,  and  other  light  substances.  This  power  is  called 
Eleebridt/y,  and  may  be  produced  from  glass  and  other 
substances.  All  substances  in  nature  are  said  to  contain  a 
portion  of  electricity. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  positively  dectrified,  when  it 
acquires  more  electrical  action  than  it  possesses  naturally ; 
and  is  said  to  be  n^atively  electrified,  when  it  possesses 
less  than  this  quantity. 

Bodies  oppositely  electrified  attract  each  other,  and  the 
union  of  the  opposite  electricity  is  generally  attended  by  the 
emission  of  a  spark  attended  by  a  report. 

The  lightning's  flash  and  the  thunder  are  the  same 
phenomena  on  a  larger  scale.  VcUak  electricity  is  produced 
from  the  chemical  action  of  various  bodies,  chiefly  metals 
and  acids.  Electricity  may  be  transmitted  through  wires, 
and  is  under  the  control  of  man  to  a  certain  extent.  From 
its  wonderful  action  we  have  the  electric  telegraph. 

Electricity  gives  rise  to  a  mnltitade  of  paturaL  phenomena— t&e 
Aurora  Borealis,  St,  Elmo's  Fire,  which  sometimes  plays  about  the 
topmast  of  a  ship ;  and  some  think  that  mineral  veins,  gems,  arid 
crystals,  are  found  by  its  agency. 

The  mariner's  oompass,  so  useful  to  seamen,  is 
formed  of  a  needle  or  a  small  piece  of  steel  magnetized.  Its 
K  end  points  at  Greenwich  24?  W.  of  north.  This  deviation 
from  the  true  north  is  called  the  variaiion  of  the  needle. 
These  variations  occur  to  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  west : 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  deviation  from  the 
real  north. 
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The  needle  also  dips  towards  the  horizon,  and  more  so  till  it 
reaohes  the  perpendicnlar  at  a  point  in  70<>  N.  Ui,  and  97°  W.  long. 
This  point  is  called  the  magneHc  pole.  The  south  magnetic  pole  is  in 
Yictoiia  Land. 

The  needle  is  horizontal  on  a  line  (irregular)  which  crosses  the 
equator  four  times;  this  is  the  magnetic  equator.  These  poles, 
and  the  form  and  position  of  the  magnetic  equator  are  constantly 
▼arying. 

Distribution  of  Plants. — ^Plants  are  nourished  by 
the  air  and  earth,  and  require  light,  heat,  and  moisture 
for  their  health  and  propagation.  Plants  vary  in  character 
with  climate,  soil,  and  elevation.  Each  plant  has  also  a 
particular  part  of  the  globe  where  it  arrives  at  the  greatest 
perfection  regarded  as  the  centre  of  its  creation. 

The  Flora  (Flos,  a  flower)  of  any  country,  are  the  plants 
of  that  country  spoken  of  collectively. 

There  are  three  great  divisions  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  Crypto- 
gams, Endugens,  and  Exogens.  There  are  about  200  natural /amtZie« 
of  plants.     Cryptogams  are  divided  into  Acrogens  and  Thallogens. 

1.  Crjrptogamic,  or  Jlowerless,  plants,  are  those  whose  fructifica- 
tions, or  mode  of  producing  seed,  is  imperceptible,  or  scarcely  di8> 
cemible,  such  as  mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  ferns,  alg»  (sea-weed),  etc. 
These  are  likewise  called  acotyledonous,  and  have  no  seed-lobe. 

2.  Endogenous,  or  monocotyledonous  plants,  have  their  growth 
from  within,  by  the  addition  of  new  matter.  The  first  name  in- 
dicates the  mode  of  growth,  the  second  one  seed-lobe. 

The  number  3,  or  its  multiple,  prevails  in  the  divisions  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  parallel.  This  class  has  but 
one  leaf  when  springing  up.  Grass,  grain-plantSy  as  wheat,  rice, 
barley,  maize,  lilies,  palms,  etc.,  are  examples. 

3.  Exogenous,  or  dicotyledonous  plants,  grow  by  the  addition  of 
matter  externally  outside  the  pith,  at  or  near  the  surface.  They  have 
two  seed-lobes,  and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  form  a  net-work.  The 
number  5  usually  prevails  in  the  divisions  of  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
and  they  have  two  leaves  in  the  first  stage  of  their  growth. 

The  ages  of  trees  of  this  class  can  be  determined  by  the  ringH 
of  yearly  growth,  one  outside  the  other.  The  forest  trees,  and  most 
of  the  flowering  shrubs  and  herbs,  belong  to  this  class. 

Some  plants  are  evergreens,  that  is,  before  the  old  leaves  have  fallen 
off  new  ones  appear :  others,  deciduous,  the  leaves  fall  off  and  they 
are  for  a  season  leafless. 

Plants  are   either   annual  that  is,  lasting  only  one  year  and 
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rewened  again  from*  eeed^;  biennial,  that  ia,  sending  out  leaves  and 
stems  the  first  year  and  flowers  and&nit  the  followingi  or  perennial, 
Uflting  many  years. 

The  exogens  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  endogens.  In  tropical 
regions  they  are  as  four  to  one,  in  temperate  as  six  to  one,  and  in 
frigid  as  two  to  one.  In  the  last  named  regions  cryptogamic  plants 
abound. 

Baron  Yon  Humboldt  divides  the  globe  into  eight  vege- 
table zones. 

1.  Equataridly  or  region  of  the  palms  and  bananas,  ex- 
tending about  15"*  each  side  of  the  equator. 

2.  The  tropical  zone,  or  region  of  tree-ferns  and  figs,  from 
15®  to  the  tropics. 

3.  The  sub-tropkal  zone,  or  region  of  laurels  and  myrtles, 
from  the  tropics  to  34°. 

4.  The  warm  temperate  zone,  or  region  of  evergreen  trees, 
from  34°  to  45°. 

5.  The  cold  temperate  zone,  or  region'of  deciduous  trees, 
from  45°  to  58°: 

6.  mhQsub-arctk  zone,' or  region  of  pines,  from  58°  to  the 
ftrctic  circle. 

7.  The  arctic  zone,  or  region  of  andromedas'^  and  alpine 
rhododendrons,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  72°. 

8.  The  polar  zone,  or  region  of  alpine  plants,  gentians, 
ranunculus,  etc. ;  lichens,  mosses,  from  72°  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  vegetation. 

Similar  changes  of  vegetation  are  found  in  ascending  from 
the  bajse  of  mountains  to  their  summits ;  as  on  the  Andes, 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  Etna,  etc. 

Eice  supplies  food  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  grown  chiefly  in  tropical  countries  and  in 
marshy  districts. 

Barley  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  all  the  com  plants. 

Wheat  is  the  chief  corn  plant  of  Europe  and  western 
Asia. 

Eye  is  the  principal  grain  used  for  making  bread  in 
northern  Europe, 

Oats  is  largely  growA  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  northern 
Europe. 
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Bye  and  oats  are  hardier  than  wheat,  bat  not  so  much  so 
as  barley. 

Distribution  of  Anihaxs. — The  animals  of  any  country 
^hen  taken  together  are  called  its  Fauna  {Fauwas,  god  of 
the  woods). 

Animals,  like  plants,  have  their  natural  habitations,  but 
being  possessed  of  the  power  of  locomotion,  these  habita- 
tions cannot  be  fixed  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  animal  kingdom  has  been  arranged  in  five  greai 

divisions. 

1.  Frotozo%  are  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life,  including 

sponges,  infusoria,  and  others  in  which  no  nerves  or  organs 
of  sense  have  been  detected. 

2.  Articulata  are  jointed  animals — ^insects,  crabs,  etc 

3.  MoUusca  are  sofb-bodied  animals — snails,  etc. 

4.  i^odfioto  are  rayed  animals — star  fishes,  etc. 

5.  Fertebrata  are  animals  having  a  neck,  bone,  and  skel- 
eton— ^man,  beasts,  etc. 

The  articulated  animals  consist  of  a  body  formed  of  a 
succesfiion  of  rings  jointed  together ;  such  as  insects,  Crus- 
tacea. 

The  molluscous  animals  are  such  as  the  oyster,  and  the 
snail,  which  have  a  protection  by  shells ;  others  are  without 
this  covering,  as  the  garden  dugj  cuttle  fish,  etc 

In  the  radiated  animals  the  organs  radiate  Irom  a  ring 
surrounding  the  mouth  as  a  common  centre ;  as  the  coral, 
sea-anemone. 

Animal  Ufe,  like  the  vegetable,  is  most  varied  and  most 
largely  developed  in  the  torrid  zone. 

The  vertebrata  are  subdivided  into  four  classes :  1.  mam- 
mals (suckling  animals);  2.  birds;  3.  reptiles;  4.  fish 
with  a  bony  skeleton. 

Some  animalB,  chiefly  Inrds,  nugrate  to  procure  food  and  escape 
extremes  of  cold  aad  heat ;  Bwallows,  geese,  ducks,  swans,  go  to  the 
south  of  Europe  in  laige  numbers  during  our  winter ;  the  buffalo  on 
the  American  prairies  migrates  in  the  same  manner. 
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Man. — ^Mankind  have  been  divided  into  fivt  races  or 
varieties :  the  Circassian  or  Indo-European,  the  Mongolian, 
the  Malayan,  the  Negro  or  Ethiopian,  and  the  American. 

The  Circasstm  race  has  an  oval  fictce,  an  extended  fore- 
head, hair  long,  fine;  and  wavy,  head  with  the  upper  and 
anterior  portions  large.  To  this  race  belong  the  Europeans, 
except  the  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Hungarians;  the  nations 
north  of  Africa  for  the  most  part ;  the  Asiatics  from  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra. 

The  Circassians  of  Europe  are  in  three  sub-families :  the 
Slavonians  (Bussians,  Poles,  with  the  inhabitants  of  parts 
of  Austria  and  Turkey) ;  the  Teutonic  or  Octhie,  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
parts  of  Austria ;  the  GeliiCf  found  in  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  over  a  large  part  of  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  mixed 
with  the  descendants  of  Roman  and  Gothic  tribes  over 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  parts  of  Switzerland 
and  Belgium. 

The  Mongolian  race  has  high  cheek  bones,  a  broad 
skull,  small  black  eyes  obliquely  set,  wide  mouth,  thick  lips, 
hair  black,  lank,  and  thin,  skin  olive-coloured.  The  Asiatics 
north  and  east  from  a  line  about  the  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the  Laplanders,  Finns,  and 
Hungarians  in  Europe,  the  Greenlanders,  Esquimaux,  and 
others  north  of  America,  are  of  this  race. 

The  Malay  race  resembles  the  Mongolian,  being  interme- 
diate between  that  and  the  [negro.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
race  occupy  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  Negro  or  Ethiopian  race  is  marked  by  a  black  skin, 
black  and  woolly  hair,  low  forehead  slanting  back,  flat  nose, 
thick  lips.  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Africa  south  of 
the  Great  Desert,  Madagascar,  Australia,  and  many  of  the 
Polynesian  Isles. 

The  American  race  has  a  red  or  copper-coloured  skin, 
generally  regular  features,  a  pronunent  and  frequently 
aquiline  nose,  high  and  receding  forehead.     This  race 
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includes  the  native  tribes  of  America,  now  fast  dying  out, 
except  the  Esquimaux. 

Eecent  writers  make  but  three  divisions  of  the  human 
race,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  skull. 

1.  Caucasian,   oval  or  elliptical  skull ;  bearded  type. 

2.  Mongols,  pyramidal  skull ;  beardless  type. 

3.  Negroes,  prognathous  skull  (projecting  lower  jaw)  ; 
woolly-haired  type. 

Supposing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  earth  to 
be  1, 200  millions,  it  is  computed  that  550  millions  are  of 
the  Mongolian  race,  370  millions  Caucaians,  240  millions 
Malays,  1  million  American,  and  the  remainder  Negro. 
This,  however,  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than 
conjecture. 

TABLE 

OV  THB 

SITUATIONS,  TERMINATIONS,  AND  APPROXIMATE  LENGTHS 
OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Name, 
Volga, 
Danube, 
Dnieper^ 
Don, 
Rblne* 
Dniester 
Elbe, 
Viatnla, 
Tagus, 
Rlione, 
Po. 
Seine, 
Shannon, 
Severn, 
Tluunes, 
Tiber, 
Forth, 
Clyde, 


EITBOFE. 

Country, 
Russia, 

Germany,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Russia, 
Russia, 

Switzerland,  Germany, 
Russia^ 
Germany, 

Prussia  and  Poland, 
Spain  and  Portugal, 
Switzerland  and  France, 
Italy, 
Franoe, 
Ireland, 
England, 
England, 
Italy, 
Scotland, 
Scotland, 


Termination,  in  miles. 

Caspian  Sea,  2200 

Black  Sea,  1700 

Black  Sea,  1200 

Sea  of  Azov,  1100 

German  Ocean,  750 

Black  Sei^  550 

German  ucean,  700 

Baltic  Sea,  630 

Atlantic,  510 

Mediterranean,  490 

Adriatic  Sea,  450 

English  Channel,  440 

Atlantic  Ocean,  224 

Bristol  Channel,  224 

German  Ocean,  215 

Mediterranean,  215 

German  Ocean,  115 

Frith  of  Clyde,  100 
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Name, 
Tang-tse-Uaiig,  China, 

Tenesei,  Siberia, 

Hoang-lio,  China, 

Obi  and  IrtlBli,  Siberia, 

Lena,  Siberia, 
Amoor  or  Sagb-  Mongolia, 

alien, 

EuplirateB,  Turkey  in  Asia, 

Indus,  Hindostan, 

Ganges,  Hindostan, 

Oxus  or  Amoo,  Turkestan, 

Irrawaddy,  Birmah, 


ASIA. 

Country, 


Ural, 
Tigris, 


Kile, 
Kiger, 


Bussia, 
Turkey  in  Asia^ 

AFRICA. 

Abyssinia,  ^ubia,  and 

Egypt, 
Nigritia, 
Zaire  or  Congo,  Congo, 
Orange  or  Ga- South  Africa, 

riep, 
Zambezi,  Mozambique, 

AMEBICA. 
Amazon  or  Mar- Brazil, 

anon, 
Mississippi,        United  States, 

Do.,  From  source  of  Missouri, 

Parana  and  La  Brazil  and  La  Plata, 

Plata, 
St.  Lawrence,      Canada, 

(measured  through 
the  Lake&) 

Mackenzie,  British  America^ 

Orinoco,  Venezuela, 

Bio  del  Norte,  Mexico, 

Ohio,  United  States, 

Columbia,  United  States, 

Hudson,  United  States, 


.       .  Length 

Termination,  itt  mues. 

Pacific,  3200 

Arctic  Ocean,  2i^00 

Pacific,  2000 

Arctic  OceaD,  2600 

Arctic  Ocean,  2400 

Cbamiel  of  Tar- 

tary,  2300 

Persian  Gulf,  1700 

Indian  Ocean,  1700 

Bay  of  Bengal,   .  1500 

Sea  of  Aral,  1300 

Bay  of  Bengal,  1200 

Caspian  Sea,  1000 

£upiirates,  800 

Mediterranean,  3000 

Gulf  of  Guinea,  2300 

Atlamtic,  1300 

Atlantic,  1000 

Indian  Ocean,  1000 

Atlantic,  4000 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  3200 

43U0 

Atlantic,  2300 

Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, 2000 

Arctic  Ocean,  1500 

Atlantic  Ocean,  1500 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  1400 

Mississippi,  1000 

Pacific,  1000 

Atlantic,  325 


PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  OP  THE  WORLD  WITH  THEIB 

APPROXIMATE  HEIGHTS. 


EUBOPII.' 


Mountains* 

HAufcBlaiuv 
Melcliaim, 


SUualiott^ 

Alps, 

Sierra  Nevada, 


Country, 

Savoy, 
Spain, 


Feet 

abov0 
$ea  levek 

15700 
11070 
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Moumtaku. 

SUuaUott^ 

Counirp 

MularteUa, 

Pyrenees, 

Spain, 

*Stiia, 

Sicily, 

Olymxms, 

Turkey, 

M  out  Coxnob 

Apennines, 

Italy, 

Bneeliatteii, 

Dofrines, 

Norway, 

Greece, 

*Hecla, 

Iceland, 

BenNeTls, 

Grampians, 

Scotland, 

^Vesnvliif, 

Italy, 

Bnowdon, 

Wales, 

CaxnTnaJ, 

Magilliouddy' 

'sBeeks, 
ASIA. 

Ireland, 

Soniit  Bwrett,  Himalaya^ 

Hindostan, 

Kunclilii-glziga,  Himalaya, 

Hindostan, 

Ellran^ 

Caucasus, 

CircassiA, 

Hizidoo-Koosli, 

Cabul, 

Ararat* 

Armenia, 

]fawnaKoa» 

Sandwich  M 

HormoSf 

Lebanon, 

Palestine^ 

Arabia, 

AFBICA* 


Jeb-AUoor, 

Mount  Hentet,  Atlas  Chain, 

*Tenerlire, 

Table  Monn- 


Andes, 
Andes, 
Andes, 
Andes, 


AMEBICA. 
Aooncagna, 

CUmboraio, 

*Antisa]ia, 

*Cotoi>azl, 

Monnt  St.  Ellas, 

*Popocatepetl, 

Ht.  St.  Helen's,  Eocky  Mountains, 

Bine  Monn- 
talns. 

Mount  Wash- 
ington, Alleghanies, 


Eastern  Africa, 
Morocco  , 
Canaries, 

Cape  Colony, 


Chili, 

Ecuador, 

Ecuador, 

Ecuador, 

North  America, 

Mexico, 

United  States, 

Jamaica, 

United  States, 


BJIBIABEABIiE  ELEVATIONS. 

EASTERN  HEMISPHEBE. 

Ascent  of  Messrs.  Glaisher  and  Coxwell,  in  1862;         • 
Ascent  of  Gay  Lussac  from  Paris,  in  1804, 
Greatest  heijznt  attained  on  the  Himalaya  by  Dr.  Gerard, 
Convent  of  uie  Alps,  St.  Bernard,        .... 
City  of  Madrid,  ...,..• 


Feei 

above 

11400 
lOlKK) 
9750 
d500 
800O 
800O 
5200 
4400 
3900 
3590 
3414 


290OO 
28200 
2150O 
2000O 
1710O 
1370O 
lOOOO 
930O 

1650O 
15000 
1220O 

3600 


24000 
21500 
19300 
18900 
18000 
17700 
15700 

7300 

6700 


FeeL 

30000 

23000 

20UOO 

8200 

2200 
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WESTEBN  HEMISPHERE. 

Greatest  altitade  attained  by  Humboldt  (Andes), 

City  of  Potosi, 

Li^e  Titicaca,              •-..#•• 
City  of  Mexico^  % 


19800 
13350 
12800 

7476 


LAKES  Ain)  THEIB  AREAS. 


ETTEOFR 


FamM. 

Ladoga* 

Onega* 

Wener, 

Geneva* 

Oarda, 

Kagglo»» 

Neagli, 

Lomondf 

Wlndennere* 


Couniry, 
Russia* 
Russia, 
Sweden* 
Switzerland* 
Italy, 
Italy, 
Ireland* 
Scotland, 
England* 


ASIA. 

OaBplaa  Sea  (Salt),  .  .  •  - 

Sea  of  Aral  (Salt),  .  .  -  •. 

Baikal,     -  -  *"""", 

UrnmiaU,  in  Fenta  (Salt),  .  .  .       ' 

Dead  Sea  (Salt),  ^  .  -  - 

Sea  of  Galilee*     *---•• 

AFBICA« 

Victoria  Nyaxiza*  -  .  -  - 

Tanganyika*        .  -  -  -  - 

caiad,       -          -  -  -  ^       - 

Hyana»               ,  -  -  -  - 

Jfame,  Sq,  tnHet.  Name, 

Superior*  40,000  Great  Bear  Lake^ 

Huron*  30,000  Brie, 

iri*Mg«^n,  20,000  Athabaska* 

Great  Slaye  Lake*  12,000  TlUcaca* 


6300 

3280 

2140 

380 

183 

152 

150 

43 

10 


140000 

26000 

20000 

1800 

360 

76 


60000 

30000 

15000 

6500 


Sq,tn!(let. 

10,000 

10,000 

3000 

3800 


\*  NoTB  X — ^Xhe  areas  of  the  American  lakes  have  been  variously 
estimated. 
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CLIMATE  AND  SEASONS. 


j^ame. 

Latitude, 

Mean  Winter 

Mean  Summer 

Mean  Annual 

Temperature 

Temperature, 

Temperature, 

Edlnbiirgliv 

56°  57' 

38-5° 

580 

470 

London, 

51°  3(/ 

39-6° 

630 

510 

DnUIn, 

53°  23' 

40° 

6O0 

490 

Paris, 

48°  50' 

38° 

64 -S* 

510 

Vienna, 

48°  IZ' 

32° 

690 

510 

Bt.  Feterslmzgliv 

59°  56' 

18° 

610 

390 

Borne, 

41053' 

44«» 

750 

59-50 

Moscow, 

53045' 

I502O' 

640 

40O 

Oeneya^ 

46012' 

340 
ASIA. 

700 

530 

Ba^rdad, 

33°  19' 

49-6° 

930 

730 

Bombay, 

18°  56' 

77° 

830 

810 

Calcutta, 

22°  33' 

72° 

860 

820 

Canton, 

23°  7' 

54° 

820 

690 

Pekin, 

39054' 

270 

810 

540 

Trincomalee, 

8033' 

770 

840 

8O0 

Jerusalem^ 

31047' 

49-50 
Aii'KICA. 

740 

630 

Cairo, 

30°  2' 

58° 

850 

720 

Cape  of  Good 

34°  11' 

58° 

740 

660 

Hope, 

Morocco, 

31037' 

690 

8O0 

680 

Timlractoo, 

160 

680 
ATVIWKTCA. 

830 

790 

Melville  Island, 

74°  47' 

28° 

370 

1-20 

Quebec, 

46°  49' 

14^ 

680 

410 

New  York, 

40°  42' 

30° 

710 

610 

New  Orleans, 

29°  57' 

65° 

820 

690 

Rio  Janeiro, 

22°  54' 

68° 

790 

730 

Quebec, 

46048' 

140 

680 

420 

Pbiladelpliia, 

39057' 

300 

710 
630 

510 

Hobart  Town. 

42°  63' 

420 

620 

Sydney, 

3305I' 

740 

550 

660 

Melbourne, 

37058' 

670 

430 

69« 

EUROPE. 
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Before  introducing  a  map  the  teacher  should  carefully  and  clearly 
explain  to  the  learners  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  should 
tell  them  that  ^.  stands  for  north,  N.W.  for  north-west,  &c.,  &c. 


EUROPE. 

Europe,  situated  almost  wholJy  within  the  N.  temperate 
zone,  extends  from  Cape  Nordkyn  in  Norway  to  Cape 
Matapan  in  Greece,  2,400  miles;  and  from  Cape  St.  Vincent 
in  Portugal  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kara  Kiver  in  the  N.E,, 
3,400  miles.  Irrespective  of  islands,  it  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  36°  1'  and  71°  6'  N.  latitude,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  9J  W.  and  68J  E.  longitude.  Its  popu- 
lation is  about  285  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  the  Caucasian  Mountains ;  on  the  E.  by  Asia,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  Ural  Eiver, 
and  Caspian  Sea. 


Tabular  view  op  the  European  States. 


stated. 

BrltiBli  Isles  [L), 
France  (r.)> 
Spain  {i.), 
Portugal  {k,)t 

Italy  (A;.). 
Greece  {k.), 
Tarkey  (e.),     . 
Austria  (e.)i     . 
Oermany  (e.)»  . 
Belgium  {k),  . 
Holland  {k),     . 
Denmark  (i^),    . 
Sweden  and  Norway 
Eussia  (e), 
SwltBerland  (r), 


w, 


Area. 

122,000 

211,850 

182,760 

36,510 

112,600 

19.950 

203,630 

227,235 

243,000 

11,315 

10,900 

14,500 

291,900 

2,043,400 

15,235 


Population. 

31,817,108 

37,000,000 

16,302,000 

3,585,000 

24,000,000 

1,332,500 

15,500,000 

34.671,000 

40,000000 

4,893,000 

3,372,650 

1,601,000 

6,351,100 

65,845,600 

2,534,000 


Capital 

London. 

Paris. 

Madrid. 

Lisbon. 

Rome. 

Athens. 

Constantinople. 

Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Brussels. 

Amsterdam. 

Copenhagen. 

Stockholm. 

St.  Petersburgh. 

Berne. 


(k.)  Kingdom,  (r.)  Republic,  (e.)  Empire. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  the  following  independent 
states  ;  Andorre  on  S.  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  37  miles  long  and 
30  broad,  with  good  plantations  and  iron  mines.      San  Marino, 
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in  the  Apennines  witih  ma  area  of  24  Bqaare  milea  and  a  populatioQ 
of  7,080.  Several  small  states  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  thongh  en- 
joying a  nominal  independence,  are  virtually  subordinate  to  the  will 
of  the  empire. 

Surface. — Grenerally  speaMng  Europe  is  mountamous 
and  hilly  in  the  N.W.,  the  centre,  and  the  S.,  and  flat 
everywhere'  else.  The  Oreut  Plai%  occupying  an  area  of 
about  2^  millions  of  square  miles,  extends  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  on  the  E.  to  the  Baltic,  Black  Sea,  and  includ- 
ing Belgium  anil  Holland,  and  N.  Grermany,  reaches  across 
the  N.  of  France  almost  to  the  Atlantic.  "  In  this  vast 
tract  there  are  infertile  sandy  wastes,  heaths,  bogs,  and 
marshes,  primeval  forests  haunted  by  wild  animals,  pastures 
on  which  enormous  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  richly 
cultivated  corn-bearing  districts,  and  lands  inhabited  by 
nations  of  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence,  while  others 
are  held  by  rude  nomadic  tribes."*  The  following  smaller 
plains  may  also  be  enumerated:  there  are  three  plains, 
watered  by  the  Danube — ^that  of  Bavaria  on  the  Upper, 
the  greater  and  less  Hungarian  plains  on  the  Middle,  and 
that  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria  on  the  Lower  Danube. 
The  Plain  of  Lombardyy  traversed  by  the  Po,  is  260  miles 
long,  and  about  50  broad,  and  is  exceedingly  productive. 
The  great  plain  divides  the  European  mountain  system  into 
two  parts,  the  Scandinavian  system  N.  of  it,  and  the  Alpine 
system  S.  of  it. 

Seas. — ^The  principal  seas  of  Europe  are :  the  White  Sea, 
N.  of  Eussia,  the  Baltic,  North  Sea,  Mediterranean,  Archi- 
pelago, Marmora,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Irish  Sea, 
the  Skager  Back,  and  Cattegat. 

The  White  Sea  extends  from  G^i""  to  68)^  N.  latitude,  haa  an  en- 
trance 100  miles  wide,  penetratesdeeply  into  the  N.  of  Russia,  and 
terminates  in  two  large  gulfs,  that  of  Bwina  and  Onega.    A  third 
gulf,  Kandalaska,  runs  westward.    The  water  is  deep,  but  fogs  pre 
vail,  and  the  ioe  lasts  about  8  months  every  year. 

The  Baltic  with  an  area  of  160,000  square  miles,  is  about  900  rnHea 
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long  and  150  broad ;  shallow  on  the  S.  As  it  receives  \  of  the  drai^* 
age  of  Europe,  andam  immense  quantity  of  water  from  the  melted  snow 
near  its  shores,  its  waters^  are  very  little  salt. '  Its  harbours  in  the 
winter  months  are  shut  up  by  ioe;  its  tide  is  insignificant,  only 
rising  1  foot  at  Copenhagen,  and  rendering  its  harbours  on  S.  very 
shallow. 

The  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  connected  with  the  Baltic  by  the 
Skager  Back,  has  an  area  of  140,000  square  miles,  and  is  680  miles 
long  and  400  broad.  Immense  quantities  of  sand  drifted  down  by  the 
rivers  form  shallow  banks,  which,  with  its  foggy  dimate,  render 
navigation  difficult.  The  Dogger  Bank,  the  best  known  of  these,,^  is  a 
good  fishing  station,  in  the  centre  running  300  miles,  with  a  width  of 
60  miles ;  and,  indeed,  everywhere  abundance  of  fish  is  found. 

The  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  of  Europe,  occupies  with  its  branches 
1  million  of  square  miles ;  an  extent  from  Gibraltar  to  Syria  of  2,000 
miles  ;  but  from  Sicily  to  Africa  of  only  80  miles.  The  winds  are 
very  variable,  and  the  gales  and  water  spouts  frequent.  This  sea  is 
very  deep ;  tide  only  rises  from  6  to  7  feet ;  but  its  currents  are 
strong,  one  constantly  flowing  from  the  Atlantic.  Kotwithstanding 
this  circumstance,  and  its  receiving  so  many  large  rivers,  evaporation 
is  capable  of  carrying  off  all  its  surplus  waters.  It  is  pretty  certain 
also,  that  an  under  current  enters  tlu>  Atlantic 

Arcbipelago,  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  the  ^gean 
Sea,  is  studded  with  itilands,  which  render  navigation  difficult,  parti- 
cularly in  the  winter.  The  water  is  very  deep^  from  150  to  200 
fathoms  within  a  mile  of  the  shore.  A  current  runs  into  it  from  the 
Dardanelles. 

Blade  Sea,  with  an  area  of  180,000  miles,  is  more  salt  than  the 
Baltic,  almost  free  from  islands,  water  deep,  navigation  good,  storms, 
though  violent,  usually  of  short  duration ;  and  it  parts  with  its  surplus 
waters,  brought  to  it  by  many  rivers,  by  the  Straits  of  Constantinople. 

The  Sea  of  Azof  or  Azov,  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  above  by  a  nar- 
row strait  10  miles  long,  is  200  miles  long,  with  a  varying  breadth; 
has  an  area  of  14,000  square 'miles,  and  a  depth  of  only  5  to  8  fathoms. 
Its  waters  are  sometimes  brackish,  when  the  wind  propels  some  of  the 
water  of  the  Black  Sea  into  it,  but  never  salt. 

The  IrislL  Sea,  lying  between  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  wUl 
be  mentioned  under  the  British  Isles;  and  the  Ska^^er  Ba6k  and 
Caitt^^t  under  Denmark. 

Islands. — ^The  chief  axe  :  Nova  Zembla,  Spitzbergen, 
and  Yaigatz,  N.  of  Eossia;  the  Loffoden  Isles,  N.W.  of 
Norway;  Zealand,  Funen,  Langland,  Aland,  Oland,  and 
Gothland  in  the  Baltic;  Iceland,  the  Faroe,  and  British 
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Isles  in  the  Atlantic.  The  Balearic  Islands,  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  Elba,  and  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Ionian  Isles,  W.  of  Greece,  Negropont,  and  many  others 
on  the  E.  of  Greece. 

Peninsulas. — The  chief  j^emw^w/os  are:  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Jutland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Italy,  the  Morea, 
and  the  Crimea. 

Istjunuses. — ^The  principal  are :  the  Isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth in  Greece,  and  Perekop  in  S.  Eussia. 

Capes. — The  chief  capes  are :  The  N.  Cape  on  the  Isle 
of  Mageroe,  Nordkyn  in  Finland,  the  Naze  S.  of  Norway, 
the  Shaio  N.  of  Denmark,  Cape  Wrath  N.  of  Scotland,  the 
LanSs  End,  in  S.  W.  of  England,  Malm  Head  N.  of  Ireland, 
Cape  La  Hogue  N.  of  France,  Ortega!  and  Finisterre  in  the 
N.W.  of  Spain,  Cape  St,  Vincent  in  Portugal,  Trafalgar  and 
Palos  in  Spain,  Passaro  in  Sicily,  Sjpartivenio  and  Otranto  in 
Italy,  Matajpan  and  Angela  in  Greece. 

Gulfs. — ^The  Gulf  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Taranto, 
Squillace,  and  Lepanto,  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Eiga,  in  the  Baltic. 

Bay* — The  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  W.  of  France  is  the 
only  one  of  importance. 

Straits. — ^The  Sotmd  between  Sweden  and  the  island  of 
Zealand,  the  Great  Belt  between  this  isle  and  that  of  Funen, 
the  Little '  Belt  between  Funen  and  Denmark  proper ; 
Dover,  between  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel ;  Gib- 
raltar, South  of  Spain ;  Bonifacio,  Messina,  Otranto,  Lardan- 
elles,  Bosphorus,  and  Yenikatej  in  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
branches. 

Mountains. — ^The  principal  mountains  are :  the  Alps 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  S.  Germany ;  the  Apen- 
nines, which  run  down  Italy;  the  Pyrenees,  separating 
France  from  Spain ;  the  Balkan  Mountains  in  Turkey ;  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austria ;  the  Brz  and  Sudetic  in 
Central  Germany ;  the  Dofrine  or  Dofrefeld  Mountains,  be 
tween  Norway  and  Sweden ;  the  Ural  Mountains  E.  and 
the  Caucasian  Mountains  S.  of  Eussia. 
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The  Alps  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  pre- 
senting a  concave  line  towards  Italy ,  form  many  groups  and  off-shoots 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol;  and  are  conveniently  arranged  under 
six  different  names.  They  lie  between  44°  and  48°  K.  latitude,  and 
between  6°  40^  and  18°  E.  longitude,  covering  an  arba  of  about  90,000 
square  miles,  and,  generally  speaking,  slope  much  more  on  the 
northern  than  on  the  southern  side.  1.  The  Maritime,  running  from 
the  gulf  just  named  into  the  S.E.  of  France,  and  after  about  100 
miles,  terminating  in  Mount  Vise,  one  of  the  most  splendid  mountains 
in  the  group.  2.  The  CoUian,  running  from  Mount  Viso  (13,599  feet) 
to  Mount  C^nis  (about  60  miles),  which  is  now  crossed  by  a  railway. 
3.  The  Graian  Alps,  separating  Savoy  from  Piedmont,  running  about 
60  miles,  and  including  Mount  Oenis  (11,455  feet),  over  which,  in 
1803,  Napoleon  I.  commenced  the  well-known  carriage  road.  4'  The 
Pennine,  running  about  60  miles  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Simplon, 
between  Lombardy  and  the  Khone,  and  including  the  three  loftiest 
peaks  in  Europe,  Mont  Blanc,  15,777  feet  high,  Monte  B.osa,  15,206, 
and  Mont  Cervin,  14,836  feet.  5.  The  Helvetian  or  Lepontian,  run- 
ning from  the  Simplon  to  Mount  St.  Gothard,  a  distance  of  some  60 
miles.  Among  the  rivers  rising  in  St.  Gothard  are  the  flhine,  the 
Khone,  and  the  Reuss.  6.  The  Bhcetian,  running  E.  from  this  moun- 
tain about  80  miles,  and  crossed  by  several  passes.  In  addition,  the 
Bernese,  between  the  Bhone  and  the  Aar.  Among  the  chains  that 
run  E.  are  the  Noric  between  the  Danube  and  Brave,  the  Carmc 
between  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  and  the  Julian  and  Dinaric  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic. 

Vegetation. — ^At  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature is  53°  while  at  6,695  feet  it  is  at  freezing  point.  Of  course  on 
the  south  side,  directly  opposite  to  the  sun's  mys,  plants  are  found  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  similar  ones  on  the  nortii  side.  For  a  height  of 
1,900  feet  on  the  south  slope  to  2,500  on  the^north,  the  vine,  maize, 
and  chestnut  abound.  Beech  and  oak  extend  to  4,000  feet  on  the 
north,  to  4,300  on  the  south,  and  other  trees  reach  from  6,000  to 
7,000  feet.  Mountain  pastures  reach  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet,  where 
dairy  farming  is  carried  on.  Of  course  these  elevations  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  position  and  shape  of  the  mountain.  Eagles, 
hawks,  owls,  wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  and  wild  cats  are  found  among 
the  lofty  peaks.  Precious  stones  and  most  minerals  are  found  in  the 
district  of  the  Alps. 

Passes  of  the  Alps.— The  following  are  the  most  important  passes 

of  the  Alps : — 

Feet. 

1.  The  Great  St.  Bernard,  from  Lower  Valais  to  Piedmont,        8, 183 

2.  The  Matterhom,  fromZermatt,  over  Cervin,  to  Piedmont,       11,000 

3.  The  Simplon,  over  this  mountain  from  Upper  Valais  to 

Lombardy,         .--..-        6,592 
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4.  TheSiGothard,fromAltorftoB6llinz(ma,o!itheTioixio»  7,078 

C.  The  Splugen.  from  the  Grisoxui  to  Lombardy,      -           •  6«939 

6.  The  Gfemmi,  over  the  Bernese  Alps,        •           -           -  7,594 

7.  The  Grimael,  over  same  chain,     .           •           -           .  7,126 

The  Apennines  may  be  considered  as  ft  oontiniiation  of  the  Alps, 
taking  their  origin  due  north  of  Genoa,  and  extending  through  the 
entire  length  of  Italy,  their  summits  covered  with  smooth  rounded, 
bare  rocks,  until  they  terminate  after  a  course  of  650  miles  «t  Cape 
Leuca.  Their  highest  peaks  are  Monte  Gomo,  9,521  feet,  Monte 
Velino,  8,138  feet^  and  Monte  Vetera,  8,135  feet,  all  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  being  covered  with  snow  ;  and  the  vegeta- 
tion being  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Alps. 

The  Pyrenees,  forming  the  boundary  between  France  and  Spain,  ez- 
tdnd  270  miles,  with  a  breadth  varjring  from  30  to  60  miles,  a  gradual 
slope  towards  the  former,  and  steep  and  precipitous  towards  the  latter. 
They  attain  an  elevation  of  11,168  feet  in  Mount  Maledetta.  Though 
some  of  the  summits  towards  the  east  extend  into  perpetual  snow, 
the  glaciers  are  few  and  small,  and  all  on  the  north  side. 

The  Balkan  or  HsBmns,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin 
of  the  Danube,  are  properly  a  continuation  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and 
terminate  in  Gape  Emineh  on  the  Bla<^  Sea,  after  throwing  out 
several  spurs  into  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and  rising  in  the  west  to  9,700 
feet.  Craggy  tops  and  steep  and  well- wooded  slopes  distingnish  this 
range.  It  is  crossed  by  six  passes,  the  three  most  important  of  which 
are  defended  by  the  fortresses  Shumla  and  Sophia,  where  the  moun- 
tain is  oi  least  elevation.  The  connection  between  this  range  and 
the  Carpathian,  at  a  gorge  in  the  Danube,  is  called  tiie  Iron  Gate. 

The  Carpathian  Mountains,  separated  from  the  Sudetic  range  by  the 
valley  of  the  March,  and  from  the  Balkan  mountains  by  the  valley  of 
the  Danube,  run  800  miles  from  Presburg  in  a  semicircular  course  to 
Orsova,  both  on  the  Danube.  The  lower  parts  of  this  range  are  nicely 
wooded.      Their  highest  peak  is  Ruska  Poyano,  rising  9,912  feet. 

The  Ens  mountains,  abounding  in  mineral  riches,  separate  Saxony 
from  Bohemia,  and  throw  out  spurs  in  different  directions.  The 
mountain  slopes,  which  are  more  gradual  towards  the  north  and 
abrupt  towards  the  south,  are  well-wooded,  and  in  many  places 
present  picturesque  scenery. 

The  chain  of  mountains  running  from  K.  Cape  down  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  extends  about  920  miles,  is  called  in  the  centre 
Jjovrejeldf  which  contains  the  highest  peak,  Snss  Hatten,  8,102 
feet ;  in  the  north,  KoeliUy  not  so  elevated ;  and  in  the  south,  the 
Thulianf  generally  increasing  in  elevation  northward.  On  the 
top  of  the  latter  are  many  flats  or  table-lands — a  remarkable  feature. 

The  Ural  extend  from  the  sea  of  Kara,  latitude  70^  to  the  middle 
of  the  Ural  river,  Utitade  50°  north,  being  1,330  miles  in  length. 
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VArying  in  breadth  from  16  to  65  miles.  In-the  north  they  rise  only 
^000  feet^  and  divide  the  basin  of  the  Obi  from  that  of  the  Petchora. 
In  the  middle,  where  the  mineral  riches  abound,  are  the  highest 
elevations.  In  the  south,  two  chains  run  east  of  the  river  Ural  and 
beoome  lost  in  the  deserts  north  of  the  Caspian^  a  third  takes  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  Gold  is  found  on  both  slopes  ;  platinum,  copper, 
iron,  ooal,  and  precious  stones  are  also  found ;  mining  forming  an  im- 
portant industry. 

The  Caucasus,  running  from  the  Black  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  about 
750  miles,  consists  in  the  central  and  higher  part  of  paraUel  ranges 
connected  by  plateaux,  traversed  by  deep  fissures.  Near  the  centre 
is  ElbniT,  18,000  feet  high,  and  Kasbeck,  about  16,000  feet  Here 
the  snow-line  touches  the  south  side,  10,000  feet  high,  and  the  north 
side  11,000  feet.  Some  parts  are  well  wooded,  particularly  the 
low  ranges  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  bears,  wolves,  and  jackalls  are 
found.  Grain  is  produced  on  the  slopes,  and  tobacco,  cotton,  and 
indigo  at  the  base.  Vines  grow  on  the  south,  where  a  beautiful 
cUmate  exists. 

Table-lands. — The  only  real  plateau  in  Europe  is  in 
central  Spain^  extending  over  100,000  square  miles^  and 
varying  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in  height. 

Aivers. — Generally  the  rivers  of  Europe  either  flov 
towards  the  S.K  or  N.W.  The  principal  rivers  are :  The 
Ural  and  Volga  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Don  into 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Dnieper^  Dniester ,  and  Danube,  into 
the  Black  Sea;  the  Adige  and  Po  into  the  Gulf  of  Venice ; 
the  Tiber,  Ehom  and  Ebro,  into  the  Mediterranean;  the 
Tagns  into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Graronne  and  Loire  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay;  the  Seine  into  the  English  Channel;  the 
Bhim,  Wesefy  and  Elbe  into  the  North  Sea;  the  Oder^ 
VisMa,  Memel,  saidDuna  into  the  Baltic ;  the  Onega  and  N". 
Duma  into  the  White  Sea ;  the  Thames,  Sharmon,  and  Clyd^ 
in  the  British  Isles. 

The  Ural  rises  in  the  southern  section  of  the  Ural  mountains, 
flows  south  over  hilly  meadows,  bends  at  the  town  of  Orsk,  to  the 
west,  and  afterwards  runs  nearly  south  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  after  a 
course  of  650  noiles.  Sandbanks  render  it  unnavigable,  but  its  fish- 
eries are  very  important.  The  towns  on  this  river  are  Orenburg  and 
Uralsk. 

The  Volga,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  the  Valdai  HUls,  one  of  the 
great  watersheds  of  the  Russian  Empire  (the  other  being  the  Ural 
lange),  flows  for  a  considerable  distance  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
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when  it  tarns  towards  the  south  and  receives  the  Oka,  a  river  running 
in  an  easterly  direction,  through  central  Russia,  S.  of  Moscow,  with  a 
very  winding  course.  It  runs  E.  to  the  town  of  Kasan,  where  it 
turns  S.,  and  soon  receives  the  Kama,  a  very  considerable  river, 
which  rises  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  is  increased  by  many  tribu- 
taries and  streams.  The  Volga  continues  its  southward  course^  and, 
forming  a  delta»  discharges  by  several  mouths  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  drains  a  fertile  and  productive 
country  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  it  passes  through  the  district  of  the 
'*  steppes,"  which  in  some  places  are  barren,  but  in  others  are  fertile 
and  productive.  This  river  opens  up  the  centre  of  the  great  Bussiaa 
£mpire  to  commerce,  and  by  its  numerous  tributaries  and  streams 
tends  to  the  development  of  trade.  Ice  in  winter  obstructs  the 
navigation,  but  intercourse  is  effectually  carried  on  by  sledges,  which 
proceed  at  great  velocity  over  the  frozen  highway.  Towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river  "sturgeon  fisheries"  afford  a  remunerative  em- 
ployment^ the  centre  of  this  industry  being  Astrakhan,  the  chief 
river  port.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are : — ^Tver,  Yaroslav,  Kostroma^ 
Nijni  Novgorod,  Kasan,  Samara,  Saratov,  and  Astrakhan. 

The  Don,  which  rises  near  Tula,  in  the  great  European  plain, 
flows  south,  and  is  joined  by  the  Voroona  (a  considerable  river)  and 
some  smaller  streams.  It  then  makes  a  circuit,  approaching  dose  to 
the  Volga,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal ;  but  suddenly 
turning  towards  the  S.W.  pursues  nearly  a  direct  course  to  the  Sea  of 
Azov.  The  basin  of  this  river  is  one  of  the  chief  grain  districts  of 
Russia ;  and  the  surplus  stock,  which  is  large,  is  exported  from  Tagan- 
rog and  adjacent  ports.  There  are  also  valuable  stoigeon  fisheries 
near  the  river's  mouth ;  but  the  chief  trade  of  the  district  is  grain. 
A  large  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  is  carried  down  the  stream,  which 
greatly  obstructs  navigation.  The  most  important  tributary  is  the 
Donetz,  which  joins  it  on  the  W.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are  Tonla, 
Tcherkask,  Taganrog,  and  Azov. 

The  Dnieper,  rising  in  swampy  forests  near  Smolensk,  runs  south 
to  Kiev,  turns  south-east,  and  again  sweeps  to  the  south-west^  and 
enters  the  Black  Sea,  at  EJierson  (by  a  noble  estuary,  after  a  coarse 
of  1,200  miles),  which  is  its  chief  port.  At  firrt  its  coarse  is  sluggish, 
but  afterwards  it  flows  over  rocks,  several  rapids  being  formed, 
which  for  100  miles  below  Kiev  interrupt  navigation.  Sturgeon,  pike, 
and  other  fish  are  plentiful.  By  means  of  a  canal  this  river  is  con- 
nected witii  the  Dwina,  The  most  important  tributaries  are  the 
Pripet,  Beresma,  and  the  Desna. 

The  Dniester,  rising  in  a  small  lake  on  the  slope  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains  in  GaUcia,  is  navigable  to  HaUez,  has  a  rapid  current,  re- 
ceives numerous  tributaries  on  both  sides ;  and  after  passing  Mohilev, 
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Diibossari,  and  Bender,  enters  the  Black  Sea  afcer  a  course  of  550 
miles.  Immense  quantities  of  grain  are  brought  down  the  stream, 
which  has  some  falls  and  whirlpools  that  interrupt  navigation. 

The  Dannbe  is  the  second  largest  river  in  Europe,  the  first  being 
the  Volga,  it  rises  in  the  mountain-land  of  Switzerland,  and  shortly 
after  it  leaves  the  country  of  its  birth  behind,  it  is  augmented  by 
the  Jnn,  when  it  flows  thr6ngh  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Turkey,  and  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  by  many  mouths.  It  re- 
ceives in  its  course  through  Hungary,  the  March,  the  Waag,  the 
Cfran,  the  Theisa,  which  latter  river  receives  also  three  tributaries — 
viz.,  Samos,  Koros,  and  Maros.  The  Danube  also  receives  the 
Drave,  Save,  Morava  on  the  south  side,  and  the  AltUa,  Sereth,  and 
Pruih  on  the  north.  This  river  drains  a  vast  tract  of  country,  and 
bears  on  its  sluggish  bosom  the  productions  of  the  inland  states  through 
which  it  passes.  On  its  banks  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  often 
met  in  mortal  combat,  each  contending  for  the  supremacy  with  all 
that  ardour  and  hatred  of  each  other  which  characterises  the  struggles 
of  religion  veraua  fanaticism.  The  Danube  vastly  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  region  which^t  drains ;  it  not  only  fertilizes  the  soil, 
but,  what  is  equally  beneficial,  it  establishes  communication  and 
transits  to  remote  states,  by  this  means  developing  the  resources 
of  the  whole  basin,  thereby  adding  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  districts.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are,  XJlm,  Katisbon,  linz, 
Vienna,  Presburg,  Buda-Pesth,  Peterwardein,  Belgrade,  Widin, 
Rnstchuk,  Silisfcria,  Galatz,  and  Ismail. 

The  Adlge,  rising  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  flows  east  into  the  Tyrol, 
turning  south  passes  Botzen,  Trent,  and  Verona,  and  enters  the 
Adriatic  south  of  Venice.  It  is  very  rapid  and  subject  to  inun- 
dations.    It  is  250  miles  long,  and  navigable  to  Trent. 

The  Po,  rising  in  Monte  Viso,  close  to  the  French  frontier,  flows 
east  for  about  20  miles,  when  it  enters  the  plain,  passes  Turin,  Pavia, 
Piaoenza,  and  Cremona,  and  within  about  50  miles  of  the  sea  begins  to 
form  its  delta.  It  drains  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles,  and  is  450 
miles  long,  and  enters  the  Adriatic  by  several  mouths. 

The  Tiber,  rising  in  a  wood  of  beech  trees  in  the  Tuscan  Apennines, 
runs  to  a  great  extent  in  a  zigzag  course  210  miles;  passing  Perugia 
and  Rome,  enters  the  sea  at  Ostia  by  means  of  two  mouths.  It  is 
subject  to  overflowings,  being  fed  by  mountain  streams. 

The  Rhone,  rising  under  an  ice-field  in  Switzerland,  within  4  miles 
of  the  source  of  the  Rhine,  at  an  elevation  of  5,806  feet,  runs  rapidly 
through  the  Canton  of  Valais,  passes  Martigny,  bends  to  the  N.  W., 
enters  Lake  Geneva  in  a  clear  stream  Leaving  the  lake  it  strikes 
against  the  Jura  mountains,  flows  to  Lyons,  where  its  rapid  current 
is  joined  by  the  Saone,  a  gently-flowing  stream.    It  flows  S.,  passes 
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Vienne,  Valence,  Avignon,  Beancaire,  and  Arles^  carrying  with  it  im- 
mense quantities  of  earth,  and  enters  the  sea  by  two  arms.  The  Saona 
is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Rhine,  Seme  Loire,  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Its  remaining  tributaries  are  tHe  Ain^  Doubes,  Oard, 
here,  and  Durance. 

The  Ebro,  rising  in  the  province  of  Santander  in  Spain,  flows  S.  E. 
for  25  miles,  turns  £.,  passes  Frias,  Miranda,  Tudela,  Saragosa, 
Tortosa,  and  enters  the  Mediterranean  after  a  course  of  350  miles. 

The  TagOB,  the  principal  river  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Toledo, 
and  some  branches  of  it  in  the  SanteUanos  Mountains ;  it  waters  the 
district  lying  between  these  two  ranges  and  discharges  into  the 
Atlantic  at  the  Bock  of  Lisbon.  The  country  on  each  side  of  this 
river  is  fertile ;  and  on  its  banks  grow  the  orange  and  citron  trees, 
the  oHve  and  the  mulberry ;  bat  the  country,  although  so  favoured 
by  nature,  is  not  prosperous,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  people 
and  the  neglect  of  the  government.  The  Tagns  is  navigable  for  a 
considerable  length,  and  it  forms  a  sort  of  estuary  at  the  mouth  so 
deep  and  spacious  that  fleets  of  any  size  can  ride  in  it  with  safety. 
It  is  a  favourite  station  for  our  navy,  and  a  place  of  refit  for  our  mercan- 
tile marine.  On  its  banks  are  Lisbon,  Abrantes,  Talavera,  and 
Toledo. 

The  Garonne,  rising  near  Mount  Maladetta  in  the  Pyrenees, 
becomes  navigable  at  Caz^res,  passes  Toulouse,  turns  N.  W.,  passes 
Verdun,  and  being  joined  by  the  Dordogne,  now  under  the  name  of 
Gironde,  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay  60  miles  below  Bordeaux.  The 
basin  of  this  river  extends  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Gevennes.  A 
bore  sometimes  is  felt  in  it  40  or  50  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  Loire,  rising  in  the  C^vennes,  about  4,500  feet  above  sea  level, 
forms  a  great  outlet  for  the  products  of  western  and  central  France. 
It  is  600  miles  long,  of  which  it  is  navigable  500;  and  has  a  basin 
50,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

The  Seine  rises  in  the  Plateau  of  Langres,  and  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  through  the  wine-producing  district  of  Champagne. 
It  receives  the  Yonne^  Mame^  and  some  smaller  rivers,  and  after  passing 
Paris,  Versailles,  Elbouf,  and  Rouen,  it  flows  into  the  English  Channel. 
Its  course  is  serpentine  throughout,  but  this  feature  is  particularly 
remarkable  between  Paris  and  the  sea.  At  its  mouth  it  expands  into 
an  estuary,  and  forms  a  fine  harbour  for  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage. 
Havre  is  the  river  port,  but  large  ships  can  proceed  to  Rouen,  whenco 
merchandise  is  taken,  either  by  small  steamer  or  by  train,  to  Paris. 

The  Rhine,  although  not  the  largest,  is,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  the  most  attractive  of  European  rivers.  It  rises  in  Swit> 
zerland,  and  after  passing  through  Lake  Constance  forms  the  beautiful 
and  celebrated  Falls  of  Schaffhausen.      It  now  serves  as  the  boun- 
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dary  between  Switzerland  and  Baden,  and  at  Basle  takes  a  northerly 
direction,  when  for  some  distance  it  is  the  boundaiy  between  Baden 
and  France.  North  of  Baden  it  becomes  wholly  a  German  river,  flow- 
ing through  the  fertile  and  wine-producing  valley  of  Rhenish  Prassia^ 
It  now  enters  Holland,  and  discharges  into  the  North  Sea  after  a 
coarse  of  760  miles.  The  Ehine  receives  on  its  western  side  the  Meust, 
Moselle,  and  Aar;  and  on  the  eastern  the  Necher  and  Main,  From 
the  earliest  ages  the  Khine  has  been  celebrated  for  its  scenery,  for  its 
variety,  and  for  the  wealth  and  ^magnificence  of  its  cities.  The 
scenery  of  its  upper  course  is  romantic  and  bold  ;  mountaiD,  water- 
fall, and  cataract,  toned  down  in  some  spots  by  the  softer  touches  of 
Nature's  hand  lend  their  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  form  a  whole 
Boch  as  is  no  ^  surpassed  in  any  portion  of  the  European  continent 
The  lower  course  of  the  Bhine,  especially  through  Holland,  is  slug 
gish  and  uninteresting,  and  the  country  is  preserved  from  inunda- 
tion by  artificial  dykes,  which  sometimes  burst,  inundating  the 
surrounding  country.  The  Bhine  is  navigable  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  its  chief  port  is  Rotterdam,  though  not  on  the  main 
stream.  The  towns  on  its  banks,  are,  Ohur,  Constance,  Schaffbausen, 
B&le,  Strasburg,  Oarlsruhe,  Spires,  Mannheim,  Worms.  Men  z,  Cob- 
lentz,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Wesel,  Cleves^  Amheim  iJtrecht,  and 
Leyden. 

The  Elbe  rises  in  the  Biesen  mountains  on  the  N.  E.  border  of 
Bohemia,  drains  a  basin  of  58,8()0  square  miles,  and  has  an  average 
depth  of  ten  feet.  On  leaving  Bohemia,  where  it  receives  the  Moldau, 
it  is  350  feet  wide.  It  passes  in  Saxony,  Pima,  Dresden,  and  Meis- 
sen, enters  Prussia,  passes  Mtthlberg,  Torgau,  Wittenberg,  Magde- 
burg, Hamburg,  and  Cuxhaven,  where  it  enters  the  sea  in  an  estuary 
10  miles  wide.  Jts  navigation  is  now  very  active,  and  steamboats  ply 
between  the  large  towns.  The  tributaries  on  the  west  are  the  Moldau^ 
Mulde,  and  the  SadU,  on  the  east  the  EUter  and  the  HavH 

The  Weser  is  formed  by  the  junction,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover, 

of  the  Werra  aiid  Fulday  the  former  rising  in  central  Germany  about 

50^^  N.  latitude,  and  the  latter  rising  in  Bavaria.     The  Weser  passes 

through  Hanover  with  a  winding  course— the  towns  on  its  banks 

being  Munden,  Carlshaven,  Minden,  Bremen,   and  Bremer-hafen ; 

and  its  most  important  tributary  is  th^Aller.    Its  length  is  250 

milea 
The  Oder  rises  in  Moravia,  passes  Breslau,  Glogau,  and  Frankfort, 

and  enters  the  Baltic  at  Stettin,  after  a  sluggish  course. 

The  Vistula,  rising  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  near  the  Jabhmka 

pass,  flows  N.,  passes  Cracow,  runs  N.E.  into  Poland,  varies  its 

direction,  passes  Warsaw,  enters  Prussia,  passes  Thorn,  and  before 

entering  the  sea  divides  into  two  parts — the  smaller,  called  the  Nogatf 
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flows  into  the  Fiische-liaflf  by  20  mouths  near  ElbiDg.  The  main 
stream  or  western  branch  also  separates  into  two  parts,  one  falling 
into  the  Frische-haff,  the  other  enters  the  Baltic,  near  Dantzic 
The  river  is  navigable  for  barges  to  Cracow;  and  com  and  timber 
from  the  interior  are  conveyed  to  the  Baltic.  This  river  flows 
through  a  level  country ;  no  hill,  nor  scarcely  a  knoll  do  we  see; 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  but  the  distant  horizon.  Timber  covers 
a  great  portion  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes,  and  this  along 
with  grain,  also  a  production  of  the  district,  is  exported  in  large  qnan* 
tities  from  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  the  river  ports.  Amber,  a  fossil  resin, 
is  also  found  near  its  mouth  and  on  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
The  Bug  is  its  most  important  tributary. 

The  Nlemen  or  Memel  rises  in  the  W.  of  Eussia^  passes  Grodno^ 
Tilsit,  and  enters  the  Baltic  near  Memel.  Veiy  destructive  inunda- 
tions occur  in  this  river. 

The  Duna  or  Dwlna,  rising  near  the  source  of  the  Volga,  passes 
Bisna,  Drissa,  Dunaburg,  and  Riga,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Kiga : 
owing  to  sand-banks  its  navigation  is  difficult ;  many  rafts  of  timber 
are  floated  down  the  stream.  The  Berezina  canal  connects  it  with 
the  Dnieper,  thus  forming  water  communication  between  the  Black 
and  Baltic  softs. 

The  Onega,  rising  in  Lake  Latcha,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
N.  Dwina,  falls  into  the  White  Sea  at  the  town  Oneg^. 

The  N.  Dwlna,   formed  of  two  streams,  the  LuchoncL^  300  miles, 
and  the  Jug^  200  miles  long,  has  a  basin  of  124^000  square  miles,  and 
enters  the  White  Sea  after  a  course  of  700  miles.    It  is  a  splendid  , 
fish  river. 

Lakes. — ^The  principal  Lakes  are: — Geneva,  Lucerne, 
NeucMtel,  and  Constance  in  Switzeriand ;  Lakes  Maggiore, 
Garda,  Corrio,  and  Lugano  in  Italy  ;  Lakes  Neiisiedler-see  and 
Flatten-see  in  Austria;  lakes  Wener,  Wettem,  and  Malar, 
in  Sweden ;  lakes  Ladoga,  Onega,  Feiptis,  £nare,  Saima,  Ilr 
men  in  Bussia. 

Genevctf  area  382  square  miles,  1,230  feet  above  sea  level,  depth  980 
feet,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  in  the  south-west  of  Switzerland,  has 
a  breadth  of  from  3  to  10  miles,  and  an  extreme  length  of  45  miles.  It 
is  surrounded  by  the  most  sublime  scenery,  being  shut  in  by  lofty 
mountains. 

Lucerne,  a  large  basin  of  water  25  miles  long,  and  9  broad,  with  a 
varying  depth  from  300  to  900  feet,  is  surrounded  by  magnificent 
scenery,  and  is  traversed  by  steam-boats. 
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NeuchAtd^  area  90  square  miles,  depth  from  400  to  500  feet^  is 
1,420  feet  above  sea  level,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  Switzerland. 

CcnOancef  area  228  square  miles,  depth  965  feet  (bat  average  depth 
320  feet),  is  1,250  feet  above  sea  level,  partly  in  Switzerland  and  partly 
in  Baden.  Its  waters  sometimes  rise  seveial  feet  in  an  hour.  Water- 
fowl and  fish  are  plentiful. 

Maggiare,  area  150  square  miles,  is  the  deepest  lake  in  Europe  (2,000 
feet),  675  feet  above  sea  level,  42  miles  long,  only  Smiles  broad.  Its 
centre  has  a  group  of  beautiful  islands,  and  abounds  with  fish;  climato 
oool,  and  in  summer  much  subject  to  thunderstorms. 

Oarda,  area  183  square  miles,  320  feet  above  sea  level,  600  feet 
deep, -is  80  miles  long,  breadth  from  11  miles  in  the  south  to  3  in  the 
north.  Fish  of  great  variety  abound;  and  in  summer  the  melting  of 
the  snow  raises  the  surface  waters  3  or  4  feet. 

Como,  area  66  square  miles,  685  feet  above  sea  level,  is  40  miles 
long,  and  1,800  feet  deep. 

Lugano,  area,  800  square  miles,  partly  in  Switzerland,  is  about  20 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  500  feet  deep ;  is  surrounded  by  rugged 
scenery ;  and  empties  its  surplus  waters  into  Maggiore. 

Newdedler  See,  with  an  area  of  120  square  miles,  is  23  miles  long 
and  7  miles  wide;  very  shallow. 

PlcUten  See,  area  420  square  miles,  is  very  shallow,  only  from  30  to 
40  feet  deep,  it  is  48  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  10  wide,  with  slightly 
brackish  water. 

Wener,  area  2, 140  square  miles,  depth  280  feet,  is  the  third  largest 
European  lake,  is  112  miles  long  and  15  to  30  broad,  and  discharges  itr 
waters  by  the  River  Gota.    Fish  are  abundant. 

Wettem,  area  840  square  miles,  300  feet  above  sea  level,  is  connected 
with  the  former  by  a  canal,  but  sends  its  surplus  waters  into  the  Baltic. 
It  is  70  miles  long,  13  wide,  and  370  feet  deep.  Several  small  islands 
are  in  it. 

Malar,  area  760  square  miles,  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and 
crowded  by  numerous  islands.     It  is  70  miles  long. 

Ladoga,  the  lai^gest  lake  in  Europe,  has  an  area  of  6, 300  square  miles, 
IB  120  miles  long,  and  70  miles  wide  at  its  widest  part.  Its  shores 
are  low,  and  its  extreme  depth  900  feet. 

Onega,  area  3,280  square  miles,  is  120  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  40  miles,  with  many  rocky  islets  along  the  shores.  Its  waters 
are  brought  to  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Biver  Swir,  which  is  120  miles 

llHlg. 

Peipus,  area  1,250  square  miles,  is  90  miles  long. 
Enartf  area  1,000  square  miles,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Arctio 
Oceao. 
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Saima^  area  2,000  square  miles,  is  180  miles  long  and  S!2  wide,  and 
abounds  with  islands. 
Ilmen,  area  390  square  miles,  is  100  feet  above  sea  levd. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  of  Europe,  generally  speaking,  is 
not  so  extreme  as  that  of  the  other  continents,  at  the  same 
time  the  E.  of  Europe  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  temperature  of  the  east  of  America  in  some  places 
is  10°  colder  than  in  same  latitude  on  W.  side  of  Europe. 
Europe  may  be  divided  into  three  climatic  zones  :  (1)  The 
Northern,  lying  N.  of  the  parallel  of  55°,  in  which  the  winter 
lasts  nearly  nine  months,  summer  the  remainder,  with  a  few 
days  of  spring  and  autumn  between:  the  winter,  severe  and 
boisterous;  in  the  summer  the  heat  is  great,  and  vegetation 
rapid.  (2)  The  Central^  from  45°  to  55°,  has  the  four 
seasons  distinctly  marked  with  a  gradual  passage  from  one 
to  the  other,  winter  longer  than  summer,  and  from  W.  to 
E.  its  intensity  increases.  ( 3)  The  Southern,,  S.  of  the  parallel 
of  45°,  has  very  Uttle  snow,  long  droughts,  and  great  heat 
in  summer. 

The  rainfall  decreases  towards  the  E.  On  the  coast  of  Portugal  the 
annual  fall  is  more  than  100  inches,  and  only  15  in  the  E.  of  Kussia. 
The  most  rainy  part  of  Europe  is  Coimbra,  where  more  than  200  inches 
is  the  average  annual  rainfall.  In  the  S.  the  rain  generally  falls  in 
winter;  in  the  W.  and  N.W.  in  autumn;  iu  the  E.  and  central 
countries  in  the  summer. 

Inhabitants. — ^With  the  exception  of  a  few  tribes  at 
the  extreme  N.,  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary,  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Europe  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race.  In 
reference  to  their  language  this  race  is  divided  into  three 
great  branches :  those  whose  languages  are  in  a  great 
measurer  derived  from  the  Latin,  such  as  the  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese ;  secondly,  the  Teutonic, 
which  includes  most  of  the  British  Isles,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and  Qermany;  thirdly,  the 
Slavonian  race,  represented  by  the  dialects  of  Eussia,  Poland, 
much  of  Austria,  and  some  provinces  in  Turkey.  The  popu- 
lation is  densest  in  Belgium,  England,  and  Holland. 
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BeUgion. — ^The  principal  creeds  of  Earope  are  three — Roman 
Catholic  in  the  S.W. ;  Greek  Church  in  the  E. ;  and  Protestant  in 
the  middle  and  N,  The  countries  in  which  very  little  mixture  is 
found  are,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  being  almost  exclusively  Boman 
Catholic  ;  Norway  and  Sweden  and  England  almost  exclusively  Pro- 
testant; Eussia  contains  about  8  millions  Koman  Catholics,  4  millions 
Protestants,  and  2^  millions  Mahommedans,  14  million  Jews,  and 
1  million  Armenians.     All  the  remaining  countries  are  mixed. 

'Education. — Europe  contains  many  splendid  universities,  several 
existing  in  each  of  the  most  important  countries.  Prussia,  where  atten- 
dance at  school  is  compulsory,  is  the  best  educated  country.  Great 
improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  many  of  the  states  of  Europe 
in  regard  to  education,  among  which  may  be  named  the  admirable 
system  now  in  use  in  England  and  Wales.  The  excellent  «ystem  of 
education  in  operation  in  Ireland  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  $ 
and  the  open  competitive  examination  system  has  incontestably  proved 
that  the  peasant  class  in  Ireland  is  much  more  capable  of  passing  a 
severe  literary  examination  than  the  corresponding  class  in  England 
or  Scotland.  ''"" 

Industries. — The  prevailing  industry  in  most  countries  6f' ISurOpe 
is  of  course  agriculture,  chiefly  consisting  in  tillage,  cattle-i'earing, 
dairy-farming.     Mining  forms  an  important  industry  in  Gi^^a^  BHtain, 
Belgium,  E.  France,  Hungary,  and  Sweden.    Manufac^¥eS  of  coarse 
woollens  for  home  use  are  carried  on  in  all  countries  ;  ]lii@fis  in  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  British  Isles,  Hanover,  and  Moravia ;'  iron  goods 
in  the  British  Isles  and  Belgium ;  cordage  and  eattclbth  in  all  large 
seaports  ;  heer  in  most  countries,  but  particularly  in  Bavaria,  British 
Isles,  and  the  city  of  Strasburg ;  grain  is  largely  exported  from  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  S.  of  the  Baltic  atfd^  fbom  S.  Kussia ;  olive 
oU  from  N.  Italy;  wine  forms  an  importaiA^fffSustry  in  France  and 
Spain ;  dried  fruits  in  Greece,  Spain,  and  1^6fttigal,  and  other  places. 
AiiiTna.i« — The  progress  of  civilizatioti.''  dvid  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion have  rendered  many  species  of  aniidaTs,  which  were  once  numer- 
ous, to  be  at  present  extinct.    The' horse  was  fleetest  and  best  in 
Spain,  having  been  introduced  by  the'^  Arabs ;  but  the  breed  has 
degenerated.     The  heaviest  horsei^  iirer*  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  Holland  and  Switzerland  also  have  splendid  draft 
horses.     Corsica  has  the  smallest  horses,  the  N.  of  Sweden  the  largest, 
England  the  nicest  and  swiftest.     The  mule  is  used  in  hilly  countries, 
particularly  Spain ;  and  the  ass,  though  much  used  in  Ireland  and 
many  other  countries,  is  biggest  in  Spain  and  Malta.     The  sJieep,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  everywhere.    The  goat  is  in  muun- 
tainons  districts;  the  .^o^  is  used  extensively  for  food,  except  in 
Tnrkey ;  the  reindeer  ia  found  in  Lapland ;  the  dog  is  everywhere. 
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Of  Wild  AtHmaia^  two  species  of  bear  are  found ;  the  brown  bear  ol 
thd  mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  and  the  polar  bear  of  N.  Europe. 
The  lynx  and  wolf^  wild  cat,  fox,  and  otter  are  also  found  in  many 
oounlries.  Of  the  rodentia  we  have  beavers,  squirrels,  marmots,  rats, 
and  mice.    Monkeys  are  found  wild  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Fish. — Every  variety,  including  whales  and  seals,  is  found  in  the 
European  seas. 

Birds. — Of  these  more  than  400  species  are  permanent  residents, 
and  many  more  occasional  visitants.  In  the  N.  waders  and  swimmers 
are  most  plentifuL  Though  European  birds  have  not  the  brilliant 
plumage  of  those  of  Asia  and  Africa,  yet  they  greatly  excel  them  in 
their  melodies.  The  nightingale,  the  best  songster  in  the  world,  is 
plentiful  in  Europe. 

Minerals.-^ Very  little  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones  exist  in 
Europe,  but  abundance  of  iron,  coal,  and  other  useful  metals  is  found. 
Iron  is  found  in  the  British  Isles,  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria.  Coal  is  found  in  the  three  first- 
named  countries,  also  in  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  QuickaUver 
is  found  in  S.  W.  of  Austria,  in  Spain,  and  in  Bavaria.  Copper  is  found 
in  British  Isles, '  Russia,  Hungary,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  Turkey, 
Germany,  and  Spain*  Lead  is  found  in  Spain,  British  Isles,  Austria, 
France,  and  Norway  tin  in  England,  Saxony,  and  Spaing  zinc  in 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  SaZt  is  found  in  Russia, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  British  Isles,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Sweden.  England  produces  ten  times  as  much  coal  as  both  Belgium 
and  France,  the  next  most  productive  countries. 

Vegetables. — ^The  vegetation  of  Europe  has  been  almost  sufficiently 
described.  In  the  soutii  the  vegetation  resembles  that  of  Africa,  pro- 
ducing the  vine,  the  date,  the  prickly  pear,  castor  oil  plant,  rice, 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  maize,  fig,  olive,  and  orange.  Almost  all  these 
either  disappear  or  are  only  found  in  a  languishing  state  at  about  the 
parallel  of  43*^;  then  comes  the  vine,  which  more  northward  is  fol- . 
lowed  by  wheat  and  other  grain,  the  hardy  trees,  such  as  oak  and 
birch,  with  rich  grazing  pastures,  which  are  almost  unknown  in 
southern  Europe.  In  the  extreme  N.  vegetation  ceases,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  with  perpetual  congelation. 


THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 


OF 


GEEAT  BEITAIN  AND  lEELAND. 


Thb  United  Kingdom  consists  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  numerous  islands  around  the  coast,  being  separated 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  by  the  North  Sea  and  British 
Channel  The  distance  from  Dover  to  Cape  Griznez  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  France  is  only  19  miles ;  from  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  to  Holland  about  90  miles ;  and  from  Peterhead 
to  the  Naze  in  Norway  about  300  miles.  The  most 
northerly  point  is  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  latitude  60°  49' ; 
the  most  sdutherly,  the  Scilly  Isles,  latitude  49°  53' ;  the 
most  easterly,  Lowestoft  Ness,  in  Suffolk,  longitude  1°  46' 
E  j  the  most  westerly,  one  of  the  Blasquet  Isles  off  the 
coast  of  Kerry,    10^°  west. 

These  islands  constitute  by  far  the  most  commercial,  most 
enterprising,  most  wealthy,  and  most  civilized  empire  in  the 
world.  Our  flag  floats  in  every  sea,  bearing  to  the  most 
distant  lands  the  productions  of  our  **  sons  of  toil,"  and 
returning  with  the  bounteous  products  with  which  nature 
has  crowned  more  sunny  climes.  The  surrounding  seas 
give  us  not  only  security  from  a  foreign  enemy,  but  mode- 
rate our  climate,  afford  an  important  source  of  industry  to 
many  of  those  who  live  near  the  coast  in  supplying  fish  to 
the  great  towns,  and  form  a  great  highway,  so  necessary  for 
an  eminently  commercial  nation.  Owing  to  our  climate  being 
mild,  our  soil  fertile  and  productive,  our  harbours  commodious 
and  spacious,  our  rivers  navigable,  our  canals  and  rail- 
ways numerous  and  admirably  constructed,  we  have  a 
country  especially  suited  for  the  habitation  of  an  enters 
prising,  and,  above  aU,  a  commercial  people.    Our  minerals 
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are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country;  abundance  of 
coal*  and  iron,  tin  and  lead,  silver  and  copper,  is  found. 

The  industrial  occupations  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  are  more  varied  and  valuable  than  those  of  any  other 
European  state. 

Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  industry.  It  is  computed 
four-fifths  of  England  is  arable  land,  three-fourths  of  Ireland 
and  Wales,  and  one-third  of  Scotland. 

Every  year  we  largely  import  bread  stuffs  from  America, 
South  Russia,  North  Germany,  and  other  places. 

Of  our  three  great  manufactures,  cotton,  wool,  and  iron,  we 
import  the  raw  material  of  the  first  two: — cotton  from 
the  United  States,  Egypt,  India,  and  Brazil;  wool  from 
Australia,  Cape  Colony,  Spain,  G^ermany.  Most  of  our  iron 
is  obtained  from  the  three  great  seats,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Eotherham. 

There  is  neither  beginning  nor  end  to  our  Commerce.  It 
is  usually  divided  into  the  Home  and  Foreign  trade — the 
former  consisting  in  transporting  the  products  of  one  portion 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another ;  for  instance,  the  cattle 
and  provisions  of  Connaught  are  sent  to  Birmingham,  and 
the  pots  and  other  iron  ware  from  the  latter  place  to  the 

former.  In  the  Foreign  trade,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
with  our  colonies,  British  ships  are  found  on  every  sea. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  the  population  to  constant  shift- 
ing,  and  gradually  to  become  concentrated  in  those  dis- 
tricts  where  manufacturing,  mining,  or  mercantile  industries, 
are  most  actively  carried  on.  Agricultural  industry  does 
not  tend  so  much  to  increase  the  population  in  particular 
districts;  but  where  any  two  or  more  of  the  above-men- 
tioned industries  flourish  in  a  particular  district,  an  extra- 
ordinary increase  of  population  takes  place.  Thus,  while, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  many  towns  in  agricultural  districts 
have  remained  stationary  in  population,  and  some  even  have 
retrograded,  we  find  towns  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts  with 

•  Coal  constitutes  our  most  important  mineral  wealth,  affording  an 
mezfaaustible  supply  of  fuel,  and  steam-power  without  limit. 
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an  enormous  increase :  somehaveeven doubledthe population 
of  1 86 1 .   With  an  increase  of  one  industry  there  must  in^vit 
ably  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  one  or  more  others.  Thus, 
nothing  has  conduced  so  much  to  stimulate  and  increase  our 
commerce  as  the  enormous  growth  of  our  manufactures. 

The  population  of  the  British  Isles  in  1 871  is  given  below; 
the  area  is  about  122,000  square  miles. 


United  Kingdom. 


England, 
Wales, 
Scotland,     - 
Ireland, 
Isle  of  Man, 
Channel  Isles, 
Army,    Navy, 


Population,  1871 


& 


Seamen  Abroad, 
Total, 


} 


21,487,688 

1,216,420 

3,358,613 

5,402,759 

53,867 

90,563 

207,198 


Area  in  Acres. 


32,590,397 

4,  V  34,486 

19,638,377 

20,322,641 

180,000 

46,684 


I 


31,817,108 


77,512,585 


The  Census  Commissioners  state  there  is  an  increase  of 
705  persons  daily ;  and  as  the  Census  was  taken  on  2nd 
April,  1871,  it  is  easy,  on  this  reliable  basis,  to  tell,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  the  population  at  any  date  within  the 
next  few  years.  We  have  followed  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  counties  very  nearly  that  adopted  by  the  Census  Com- 
missioners. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

England  and  Wales  together  are  often  called  South  Britain. 
They  differ  materially  in  their  physical  features ;  the  former 
being  rather  flat,  and  the  latter  mountainous  and  hilly.  In 
consequence  of  England  being  more  rich  in  minerals  it  has 
much  larger  towns  than  Wales;  in  the  latter,  from  its 
industry  being  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  only  small 
towns  are  found,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  county 
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of  Glamorgan,  which,  in  its  coal  andiron  works,  Baccessfiilly 
rivals  similar  industrial  districts  in  England. 

This  country  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  the  river  Tweed, 
Cheviot  hills,  and  Solway  Frith ;  on  the  E.  by  the  North 
Sea;  on  the  S.  by  the  English  Channel ;  and  W.  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel. 

The  most  eastern  point  of  England  is  Lowestoft  Ness, 
longitude  1^  46'  E. ;  the  most  southern  is  the  Lizard,  latitude 
49*"  58' ;  the  most  western  point,  is  Land's  End,  longitude 
5^  45'  W.,  the  most  northern  point  is  a  little  north  of  Ber- 
wick, latitude  65"*  50'  K 

Capes  and  Headlands. — On  the  E.  Fhmborough 
and  Spurn  heads,  LowestoftnesSf  the  Naze,  Foulness,  Shoebury- 
ness,  North  and  South  Foreland,  On  the  S.,  Dungeness, 
Beachy  head,  Selsea  Bill,  the  Needles^  St  AlbarCs  head,  PorU 
land  Bill,  Start  point.  Lizard  head,  Land^sEnd,  On  the  W., 
Hartland  point,  the  Foreland  (in  Devon),  Worms  head, 
St.  David^s  head,  Braichy-Pwll,  Great  Ormes  head^  and 
St.  Bee's  head. 

Bays  and  Harbours.— On  the  E.,  Bridlington  bay, 
mouth  of  the  Hunger,  the  Wa^,  and  tnoutn  of  the  Thames. 
On  the  S.,  Bye  bay,  Spithead,  Southampton  water,  the  Solent, 
Poole,  Lyme,  and  Tor  bays,  Plymmith  sound,  Falmouth  and 
Mounts  bays.  On  the  W.,  St.  Ives.  Barnstaple,  Bridgwater 
Swansea  and  Carmarthen  bays,  Milford  haven,  St.  Brides, 
Cardigan,  Carnarvon,  Holyhead,  and  Beaumaris  bays,  mouths 
of  the  Dee,  Mersey,  and  Bibbk,  Morecamhe  bay,  and  the 
Solway  Frith. 

Islands. — On  the  E.  are  Coquet^  Holy,  and  Fame  Islands, 
E.  of  Northumberland;  Foulness  and  Sheerness  isles  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames;  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Channel  Isles,' 
in  the  English  Channel;  on  the  W.  are  the  SdUy  Isles, 
Lutidy,  Bamsey,  Bardsey,  Holy  Island,  Anglesea,  Wainey,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  following  table  gives  .the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  the  area„  population^  and  capital  town  of 
each: — 
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ENGLAND.— FORTY  COUNTIES. 

coTJiniss. 

Population.  Capital* 

386,959  Newcastle  on  the  Tyiie. 


•  POTTB  KOBTHEBN 

Conntr*  acres. 

1  NOTtbtunDeilaiLd,  1,249,299 


2  OumlMrland, 

3  DuTbazii, 

4  Westmoreland, 

5  Torkflblre^ 


6  Laacaslilre, 

7  caiesblre. 


8  Norfolk, 

9  SiiffoUc, 
10 


11  Surrey, 

12  Kent^ 

13  Sussex, 

14  Hampfdilre^ 

15  Berksliire, 


16  wmslilre, 

17  Dorsetslilre, 

18  DeYon, 

19  Cornwall, 

20  Somerset, 


21  Cdoacester, 

22  Monmouth, 

23  Hereford, 

24  Sbropsliire, 


25  Staiford, 

26  Worcester, 

27  Warwick, 


28  Leicester, 

29  Lincoln, 

30  Rutland, 

31  Nottingliain, 
82  Derlqr, 


1,001,273 
622,476 
485,432 


220,245  Carlisle  on  the  Eden. 
685,045  Durham  on  the  Wear. 
65,005  Appleby  on  the  Eden. 


3,830,567  2,436,113   Yorkron  the  Oose. 

KORTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES. 

1,219,221 1 2,818,904  Lancaster  on  the  Lune. 
707,078 1    561,131  Chester  on  the  Dee. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES. 


1,354,301 

947,681 

1,060,549 


438,511   Norwich  on  the  Tare. 
348,479  Ipswich  on  the  Orwell. 
466,427  Chelmsford  on  the  Chelmer. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  COUNTIES. 

478,792  1,090,270  GuUdford  on  the  Wey. 

1,039,419  847,507  Maidstone  on  the  Medway. 

936,911  417,407  Lewes  on  South  Ouse. 

1,070,216  543,837  Winchester  on  the  Itchen. 

451,210  196,445  Heading  on  the  Kennet. 

SOUTH-WESTERN  COUNTIES. 
865,092 


632,025 
1,657,180 

873,600 
1,047,220 


257,202  Salisbury  on  the  Avon. 

195,544  Dorchester  on  the  Frome. 

600,814  Exeter  on  the  Exe. 

362,098  Bodmin  on  the  Camel. 

463,412  Taunton  on  the  Tone. 


WESTERN  COUNTIES. 

805,102 
368,399 
534,823 
826,055 


534,320  Gloucester  on  the  Severn. 
195,391   Monmouth  on  the  Wye. 
125,364  Hereford  on  the  Wye. 
248,064  Shrewsbury  on  the  Severn. 


WEST-MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 


728,468 
472,165 
563,946 


857,333   Stafford  on  the  Sow. 
338,848  Worcester  on  the  Severn. 
633,902  Warwick  on  the  Avon. 


NORTH-MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 


514,164 

1,775,457 

95,805 

626,076 

658,803 


268,764  Leicester  on  the  Soar. 

436, 163  Lincoln  on  the  Witham. 

22,070  Oakham  on  Chatmoss. 

319,956  Nottingham  on  the  Trent 

380,538  Derby  on  the  Derwent. 
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Comity* 

S3  Hertflord, 

34  BwftTrtnghani, 

35  Oxford, 

36  Hortliaiiiptoxi, 

37  Himtiiigd(m» 

38  Bedford, 

39  Cainlirldg^ 
40Mlddle8«c, 


8017TH-MIDLAin>  OOUKTI^ 
Area  In 


1  FUntk 

2  Denblgli, 

3  Oaxnaxvon, 

4  Afij^cwaa, 

5  Merlonetb, 

6  MontgomerT; 


7  Cardigan, 

8  Pembroke^ 

9  Carmartlieii, 

10  Glamorgan, 

11  Brecknock, 
12.  Radnor, 


iBleof  Man, 
Cliannel  uaes. 


•erei. 
391,141 
466,932 
472,717 
630,358 
229,544 
295,582 
525,182 
180,136 


^opalation.  CaplfaL 

192,725  Hertford  on  the  Lea. 

176,870  Aylesbury. 

177,956  Oxford  on  the  Isia. 

243,896  Northampton  on  the  Nen< 

63, 672  HuntiDgaon  on  Great  Ouse* 

146,256  Bedford  on  the  Great  Onse. 

186,363  Cambridge  on  the  Gam. 

2,538,882  London  on  the  Thames. 


NORTH  WALES. 

76,246 
104,266 
106,122 


184,905 
386,052 
370,273 

193,453 

3^5,291 
483,323 


Mold  on  the  Alyn 
Denbigh  on  the  Olwyd. 
Carnarvon  on  the  Menai 
Strait. 
50,919  Beaumaris  on  the  Menai 

Strait. 
47,369  Dolgelly  on  the  May. 
67,789  Montgomery  on  the  Seyem. 


443,387 
401,691 


SOUTH  WALES, 

73,488 
91,936 


606,331 
647,494 
460,158 
272,128 


416,944 

396,010 

59,904 

25,428 


Cardigan  on  the  Teif^. 
Pembroke     on      Milford 

Haven. 
Carmarthen  on  theTowey. 
Cardiff  on  the  Taff. 
Brecon  on  the  Usk. 
Presteign  on  the  Lug. 


180,000 
46,684 


63, 867  Castletowo  on  south  coast. 
90,563  St.  Heliers. 


Northumberland,*  the  most  northern  English  county, 
extends  from  a  little  N.  of  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne,  is  bordered 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  mountains,  the  slope  of  the  Cheviots 
forming  good  pasturage  for  sheep,  but  the  Pennine  range 
towards  theW.  abounding  in  many  large  dreary  moorlands. 
It  has  the  most  celebrated  coal-field  in  the  [world,  giving 
direct  employment  to  60,000  persons ;  stretching  from  25 
miles  N.  of  the  Tyne  into  Durham,  and  penetrating  under 

•  The  land  north  of  the  Hnmber,  called  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  Northumbrla, 
and  then  included  the  six  northern  counties.  Jn  descnbipca  county,  four  things  are  to 
be-accnrately  given:  (1)  its  boundaries ;  (2)  its  physical 7eatuie8,Mliich  will  include 
drainage,  surface,  climate,  etc.;  (3)  the  chief  industrial  occupations  of  the  people* 
(4)  its  chief  towns.  Eveiy  learner  being  supposed  to  hare  a  map  before  him,  w» 
con  aider  it  anneoeasary  to  gire  the  boundariea* 
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the  ocean  to  an  unknown  extent.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tyne, 
Alne,  TiUy  Wansbechy  and  Coquet  On  the  S.  and  E.,  where 
excellent  farming  is  carried  on,  the  county  is  partly  flat. 
Lead,  iron,  and  zinc,  are  found  in  abundance. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
ranks  fifth  as  an  English  commercial  city,  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  glass,  mechanical  implements.  It  has  much  ship  building,  and  ex 
ports  coals  largely,  sail  cloth,  machinery,  etc.  A  statue  of  Earl  Grey, 
and  a  bronze  statue  of  George  Stephenson,  are  the  principal  monu- 
ments. ^  Besides  its  manufacturing  character,  Newcastle  has  a  large 
cattle,  corn,  butter,  and  provision  market,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Tynemouih  (22,000)  and  Shields  are  its  ports ;  the  former  is  very 
much  used  for  sea-bathing, 

BMelds  (North  and  South),  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population, 
is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  alkali,  glass,  wood  and  iron  ship- 
building, ships'  anchors  and  cables,  etc.     The  two  towns  form  the 
great  outlet  for  the  products  of  the  extensive  coal-fields  in  the  neigh 
bourhood. 

Berwick-on-Tweed  (13,000),  well-known  in  border  warfare,  was, 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  made  '*a  county  of  itself  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,"  except  in  being  represented  in  Parliament  as  a  county ; 
and  politically  belongs  to  Northumberland,  but  ecclesiastically  to 
Durham.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  salmon- taking,  packing  in  ice 
and  exporting  to  London. 

Morpeth  (4^510),  on  the  Wansbeck,  is  the  largest  cattle  market  in 
the  N.  of  England. 

Alxiwldc  (6,000),  on  the  Alne,  has  a  splendid  castle,  the  residence  oi 
the  l>uke  of  Northumberland.  Here,  in  1093,  Malcolm,  king  of  the 
Scots,  was  killed,  and  in  1174  another  king  of  Scots,  William  the 
Lion,  was  made  prisoner. 

AUenheads,  in  the  S.  W.,  is  the  centre  of  the  important  lead 
ndning  district  of  Allendale. 

Cumberland,  with  a  rugged  and  mountainous  sunaco. 
and  a  moist  climate,  is  well-known  for  the  beauty  of  its 
lake  and  mountain  scenery;  its  excellent  green  crops,  its  lead 
and  coal  mines,  and  its  stock-breeding  are  much  esteemed. 
It  is  rich  in  limestone,  and  some  silver  and  copper  are  found. 
SklddaWj  rising  above  Derwent- water  to  3,022  feet,  is  covered 
on  the  sides  with  grass.  Scafell  and  many  other  peaks  rise 
in  the  same  district  to  about  the  same  elevation.  The  Eden 
and  Derwent  drain  this  county 
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OarllBla  (31,074),  an  episcopal  city  on  the  Eden,  once  walled  and 
entered  by  three  gates,  is  the  centre  of  the  English  and  Scotch  rail- 
way system,  railways  radiating  from  it  in  every  direction ;  population 
principally  occupied  in  mining,  and  cotton  and  hardware  manu- 
facture. It  was  taken  by  Prince  Charles,  1745;  and  by  Prince 
Eupert  in  1645,  having  surrendered  after  eight  months'  siege  to  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1644.     A  good  live-stock  market  is  held  here, 

Cockermoutli  (7,057),  with  a  good  grain  market^  has  industiy  in 
the  making  of  hats,  leather,  and  thread. 

Longton  (19,748)  is  a  fast  improving  town  on  the  Esk,  near  the 
Scotch  border. 

Fenritli  *  (3, 600),  an  ancient  town,  lies  in  a  picturesque  valley,  amidst 
striking  scenery,  and  remains  of  ancient  edifices  ;  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  woollens  and  cotton  goods  of  a  fancy  kind* 

Keswick,  much  frequented  by  tourists,  is  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  black  lead  pencils,  and  has  fine  views  of  the  lakes. 

Whitehaven  (18,842)  is  a  large,  handsome,  well-built  town,  owing 
its  importance  to  the  collieries  and  rich  iron  mines  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Iron  is  manufactured  for  the  Welsh  and  Irish  markets.  {Up- 
building, rope-making,  thread,  and  sail-cloth  manufactories  abound, 
with  good  West  India  and  American  timber  trade.  It  has  a  public 
library- 

Wlgton  and  Woxlangton,  the  former  a  manufacturing,  the  latter 
a  seaport  town,  are  fast  improving  places. 

DTirham^t  lying  between  the  Tees  and  Tyne,  is  a  good 
agricultural  county,  well  known  for  the  breeding  of  dairy 
cows,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  coal-field  runs  along 
the  coast  nearly  the  whole  length ;  coal  and  iron  mining  and 
exporting  here  constitute  great  industrial  pursuits.  On  the 
W.,  mountain  and  moorland  are  found  with  rather  a  light  soil. 
The  Tyne  forms  the  northern,  the  Tees  the  southern  boundary, 
and  the  Wear  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  county. 

Durham  (14,406),  the  cap.,  standing  on  the  Wear,  in  the  centre  of 
a  coal-field,  has  manufactures  of  worsted  stuffs,  rugs,  canvas,  sail- 
cloth, mats,  glass,  and  earthenware.  {    It  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 


*  Thii  town  is  built  of  red  stone ;  hence  its  name. 

t  A  portion  of  Durham,  witli  a  coast  line  of  fifteen  miles,  extends  from  Holy 
Island  to  Berwick  There  is  also  a  small  *'  patch  "  near  Easingwold,  another  in  Nortb- 
mmberland,  with  Holy  and  Fame  Island. 

t  Many  persons  are  employed  at  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade. 
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has  an  old  caaile,  and  »  cathedral  in  which  were  buried  the  remains 
of  the  Venerable  Bede. 

Sunderland,  an  active  port,  at  the  month  of  the  Wear,  has  glass 
maniifactories,  and  very  extensive  ship-bnilding  and  coal  exporting. 

Oateshead,  properly  a  suburb  of  Newcastle^exports  grinding  stones. 

DarUngton-on-Skeme  (27,730)  makes  linens,  woollens,  etc  ;  is  a 
railway  centre,  and  manufactures  locomotives. 

8to<dcton-on-the-Tees  (27,500)  makes  sail-cloth,  has  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  ship-building,  and  a  large  com  and  flour  market. 

Hartlepool  (13,000),  on  the  Tees^  has  trade  with  many  places  in 
shipping,  coals,  and  iron  ore ;  it  has  large  docks  which  cover  138  acres, 
and  good  public  buildings. 

Hartlepool  West  (13,164)  is  a  modern  town  one  mile  distant,  with 
an  active  trade  in  a  great  variety  of  articles. 

Sontli  EQilelds,  already  referred  to^  has  ship-building,  glass,  and  alum 
works,  and  exports  of  coaL 

Westmoreland  is  very  mountainoas,  its  eastern  side 
being  traversed  by  the  Pennme  Range,  and  the  W.  and  centre 
by  the  Cumbrian,  which  contains  many  slate  rocks ;  its  soil 
is  barren  on  the  hills,  but  fertile  in  the  valleys;  extensive 
moors  are  found,  and  the  climate  is  very  humid*  It  is 
drained  by  the  Eden,  the  Km,  and  the  Lane^ 

Xteidal  (13,400),  on  the  Ken,  has  manu&ctures  of  woollen  cloths^ 
carpets,  stockings,  cottons  used  for  sailors'  jackets,  linseys,  fishing- 
hooks,  and  leather.  There  are  also  several  mills,  dye,  marble,  and 
paper  works  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Jkppleby,  on  the  Eden,  the  smallest  county  cap.  in  England,  has 
an  old  castle,  and  pubhshed  the  first  provincial  newspaper. 

HUnthorps,  the  only  port,  can  receive  small  vessels  at  high  tide.  It 
has  some  good  schools. 

Yorkshire,  the  largest  county  in  the  United  King- 
dom, has  an  irregular  form;  a  line,  from  Spurn  Head 
to  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Durham  on  the  north-west,  is  125  miles;  and  a  length 
from  the  extreme  south  point  at  the  junction  of  Derby  and 
Nottingham  to  Todd  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  north,  is  92  miles :  its  circumference  is 
about  400  miles,  of  which  120  are  coast  line.  The  gross 
area  contains  nearly  4,000,000  acres,  of  which  about 
3|000,000  are  arable,  pasture,  and  meadow,  the  remainder 

6 
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barren  and  sterile  wastes,  woods,  and  wild  moorlands. 
It  is  in  the  archiepiscopal  province  of  York.  The  grand 
civil  divisions  of  Yorkshire  are  into  three  Ridings^* 
West,  East,  North,  and  independent  of  which  was  until 
lately  the  ainsty  of  York.  The  immense  population  of  this 
county  generally  exhibit  habits  of  great  industry ;  and  the 
varieties  of  the  occupations  pursued  by  them  render  it  a 
very  interesting  and  a  most  important  portion  of  the  United 
ELingdom. 

The  West  Rmma  {cap.  Leeds)  forms  in  the  S.  one  im- 
mense manufacturing  district,  swarming  with  large  factories, 
comprising  important  seats  of  the  various  woollen,  cotton, 
linen,  iron,  hardware,  and  cutlery  manufactures,  as  well  as 
extensive  quarries,  and  mines  of  freestone,  limestone,  coal, 
iron,  copper,  and  lead.  It  is  west  of  the  Ouse,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  canals  and  railways  in  every  direction.  Near  the 
Ouse  the  land  is  very  fertile,  being  principally  an  alluvial 
formation. 

The  East  Rroma  {cap.  Beverley)  has  three  distinct  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  the  WoldSy  an  assemblage  of  chalk  hills  ex- 
tending from  the  Humber  to  the  Derwent,  and  ranging 
eastward  to  the  coast,  where  they  form  the  lofty 
promontory  of  Flamborough  Helad.  The  ascent  of  these 
hills  is  steep,  except  on  their  eastern  side,  but  their  height 
seldom  exceeds  600  feet.  Further  S.  is  JSoldemess,  marshy 
towards  the  Humber,  and  varied  towards  the  E.,  where  is 
Hoi-nsea  Mere.\  The  third  division,  called  the  "  Levels," 
13  flat  and  level,  but  of  considerable  fertility.  Along  the 
coast  there  are  good  fisheries ;  but  tillage  and  grazing  are 
the  chief  industrial  occupations.  Here  also  are  produced 
the  splendid  hams  so  well  known  everywhere. 

The  North  Riding  {cap.  YoTk)^  diversified  by  hills  and 
flats,  has  bold  and  rocky  clifls,  rising  a  little  S.  of  Whitby 
to  890  feet.  The  eastern  moorland  is  wild  and  mountainous, 
bleak  and  dreary,  but  in  many  places  fertile.     The  vale  of 

*  The  term  Riding  Is  a  corrnption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  name,  Trithmg  ot  Triditiff, 
and  this  dividon  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Saxons. 
t  It  occupies  436  acres,  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  county,  and  teems  irith  fine  fish. 
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York,  running  S.  from  the  Tees  to  the  S.  of  the  county,  is 
exceedingly  fertile.  The  western  moorlands  are  also  in 
this  riding;  rich  pastures  and  good  grain  crops  are  pro- 
duced ;  marble,  jet,  alum,  and  lead,  abound.  The  rivers 
will  be  described  in  a  separate  chapter. 

York,*  with  its  ainsty  of  36  villages,  has  lately  been  added  to  the 
North  Hiding,  is  the  see  of  one  of  the  two  English  archbishops,  stands  in 
a  flat  situation  on  the  Oose,  has  a  circumference  of  32  miles,  con- 
sisting of  an  old  wall  entered  by  ten  gates,  four  of  which  remain, 
and  is  nearly  midway  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  Its  wall  is 
the  most  complete  in  the  kingdom.  It  has^  many  attractive  reminis- 
cences of  its  great  antiquity,  such  as  remains  of  Koman  towers,  and 
early  British  churches.  Its  cathedral,  of  a  cruciform  shape,  is  placed 
amongst  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  A  monastery,  some 
traces  of  which  still  remain,  was  completed  here  in  the  time  of  Rufus. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  good  educational  institutions,  such  cis  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  trainiog  schools  for  teachers  ;  but  its  trade, 
once  important,  is  now  confined  to  &  little  glass  making,  leather 
gloves,  and  comb  making,  and  the  manufacture  of  railway  carriages. 
Around  York  the  cultivation  of  mustard  is  a  remunerative  industry. 
It  is  prepared  in  the  mills  of  York,  and  sold  as  *'  Durham  mustard." 
In  1069  it  was  besieged  by  the  Conqueror.  This  city  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Roman  emperors.    It  has  annual  races. 

Enll,^  the  chief  port  of  the  county,  and  the  fourth  in  England, 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  same  name,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Humber ;  steamers  ply  to  Scotland,  Hamburg,  the  Netherlands,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  Baltic,  and  N.  Germany,  exporting  great 
quantities  of  manufactured  goods  to,  and  importing  the  productions 
o^  Northern  Europe.  Its  trade  is  in  iron  and  timber,  cheese,  flax, 
and  woollen  goods.  An  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  stands  in 
the  market-place;  and  Henry  YIL  frequently  resided  here.  Its 
manufactures  are  those  of  a  great  port— sail-cloth,  cables,  etc.  It 
has  a  nautical  and  a  grammar  schooL 

Leeds,  on  the  Aire,  is  the  great  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
doth  and  tweeds ;  has  also  linen,  iron,  and  machine^making,  glass, 
bricks,  lei^ther,  and  earthenware  manufactures,  and  numerous  splendid 
public  buildings,  statues  of  many  important  persons,  including  those  of 
the  Qneen  and  Wellington*    It  has  a  magnificent  town-hall,  nume- 

*  Originally  a  tovn  of  the  Brigaiftes,  a  people  of  Celtic  origin,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as  the  most  nnmerotiB  of  the  tribes  of  Britain ;  was  made  a  Roman  station 
A.2>.  79.  Here  Constantine  the  Great  vaa  bom,  and  the  emperors  Severus  and 
Constantius  Chloms  died. 

t  Fonnded  by  Edward  I.,  and  called  by  him  Kingstown;  afterwarda  contracted  to 
Kingston }  was  walled  in  1822. 
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rou8  mitin  for  falling  cloth,  forges,  and  collieries  in  its  vicinity.  Bnt 
iB  the  old  part  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
not  very  clean.  There  are  also  large  cloth  halls  in  which  the  woollen 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale  at  the  markets.  It  has  also  an  important 
cattle  market,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Sheffield,  famed  for  its  cutlery  from  a  remote  period,  is  pictn- 
resquely  built  on  several  hills,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sheaf  and 
Don,  the  latter  being  navigable  to  the  town :  it  is  well  built,  though 
of  dim  appearance,  being  enveloped  in  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of 
its  factories ;  it  possesses  many  tine  public  buildings— the  Town  Hall, 
Cutlers*  Hall,  Attay  0£Boe,  Grammar  School,  and  Wesley  College. 
Its  manufactures  consist  of  an  endless  variety  of  articles  in  brass,  iron, 
and  steel ;  knives,  scythes,  files,  silver  and  plated  ware ;  Britannia 
metal  and  German  silver  goods;  all  articles  of  use  in  husbandry; 
electro-plating  in  gold  and  silver ;  armour  plating  for  ships ;  and 
so  on.  Coals  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  trade 
is  energetically  carried  on  by  means  of  nnmbers  of  railways  and 
canals.    Cheese,  com,  and  fruit,  form  also  important  industries. 

Bradford,  a  well-built  town,  with  many  fine  public  buildings,  is  the 
great  centre  for  manufacture  of  alpaca- wool,  stuffs,  silks,  and  meri- 
nos ;  and  also  for  worsted-spinning.    It  has  a  great  wool  market. 

Halifax,  a  well-built  and  opulent  town,ontheCalder,  with  a  splen- 
did town-hall,  produoea  the  finest  kinds  of  stuff  goods,  such  as 
shalloons,  serges,  etc.-;  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  worsted  fabrics  It 
is  a  complete  hive  of  industry.  It  has  the  largest  carpet  works  in  the 
world ;  produces  cotton  fabrics  in  abundance ;  and  ranks  next  to 
Leeds  and  Bradford  as  a  eeat  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  trade. 

Middle8Tx)rough  (39,585),  a  river  port  on  the  Tees,  of  recent  date^ 
has  great  exports  of  coal;  has  extensive  iron  manufactaree*  bottle, 

delft- ware,  and  glass  making. 

Howden  on  the  Ouse  is  celebrated  for  its  horse  fair,  said  to  be  the 

largest  in  the  world. 
Blpon  (6,805),  on  the  Ure,  is  a  eathedral  town,  with  a  grammar 

BchooL 
Huddersfleld,  on  the  Colne,  has  manufactures  of  flannels  and 

blankets,  and  narrow  cloths,  shawls,  doeskins,  and  serges,  of  a  fancy 

kind.    Its  streets  are  admirably  laid  out,  and  the  town  is  under  the 

best  sanitary  regulations.    It  has  a  circular  doth-haU,  a  college,  and 

several  fine  schools. 
Saddleworth  produces  kerseymeres  and  broad-cloths,  nearly  as 

good  as  those  in  the  W.  of  England. 
Wakefield  (28,000),  with  immense  com  warehouses,  stands  on  the 

Calder;  has  also  great  wool,  corn,  and  cattle  fairs;  and  veiy  skilful 

dyers.     In  »  battle  here,  14S0,  Margaret  of  Aujou   defeated  tha 

Yorkists. 
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Bainaley  (23,000),  a  prosperous  town,  in  the  niidst  o!  iron  works 
and  collieries,  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  England. 

Beyerley  (10,000X  the  *< county  town"  of  the  East  Kiding,  has 
considerable  trade  'in  iron,  coal»  and  leather,  and  possesses  several 
excellent  schools. 

RoOierham,  on  the  Don,  one  of  the  great  iron  seats,  has  numerous 
manufactories  of  iron  goods,  including  cannon,  machinery,  and  bridge 
worka,  flax  mills  and  breweries,  twine,  glass,  and  soap. 

KnaresbOrongli  (5,2i)5),  on  a  rooky  bank  on  the  Nid,  is  neatly 
bnilt^  has  limestone  quarries,  linen  making,  a  oorn  market,  and  a 
grammar  schooL 

BcarboroTigb  (24^000),  delightfully  situated,  on  a  spacious  harbour 
(formed  by  a  noble  pier),  is  the  only  port  for  large  vessels  between 
the  Humber  and  the  Tyne.  It  exports  com  and  provisions,  and  im 
ports  timber  from  North  America,  and  cattle  from  the  Baltic  *,  has 
ship-yards,  rope-walks,  and  sail  manufactories :  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  a  watering-place,  combining  mineral  springs  with  sea-bathing. 

JUngley,  with  worsted  manufacture  and  cotton  spinning,  is  an  im- 
proving town. 

Doncaster  (18,758),  noted  for  its  races  since  1703,  was  for  centuries 
a  place  of  note,  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  posting  establish- 
raents.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  now  runs  through  it ;  and  it  is 
a  great  railway  centre;  and,  having  recently  acquired  a  large  addi- 
tional population  from  the  establishment  of  the  Plant  of  the  Eailway, 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

floole  (8,707),  with  magnificent  docks,  is  a  fast  rising  port  on  the 
Oase;  has  a  commodious  harbour,  and  rising  trade. 

Batley  (21,000)  is  very  fast  increasing  in  size  and  importance.    • 

Malton  (8, 168),  on  the  Derwent^  is  a  town  with  improving  trade, 
aad  excellent  markets.    It  has  a  grammar  school. 

Pdwsbory  (24,773),  a  thriving  town  on  the  Calder,  lying  in  the 
heart  4if  the  woollen  trade,  being  about  nine  miles  from  each  of  the 
towns,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Huddersfield,  and  is  best  known  for  its 
blankets  and  druggets. 

WMtby  (13,000),  on  the  coast,  surrounded  by  high  cliffs,  has  alum 
mines,  manufactures  of  jet,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  Captain  Cook. 

BrUUlngton,  oa  the  ooast^  a  favourite  bathing  place,  has  many  in- 
teresting ruins* 

AuTowgate,  well  known  for  its  mineral  waters,  consisting  of  25 
springs,  is  in  the  midst  of  a  nice  countzy. 

Jjancashire,  so  well  known  for  its  variety  of  industrial 
pursuits,  lies  ou  the  Irish  sea,  and  has  immense  beds  of  coal 
towards  the  S.    Morecambe  Bay  runs  into  it  towards  the  N. 
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and  separates  the  county  into  two  parts,  that  to  the  N.  being 
called  Fumess,  In  the  S.  are  the  great  cotton  manufactures. 
Good  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  are  produced.  Ii  is  drained 
bj  the  Mersey,  LunCf  Eibble^  and  Douglas. 

Lancaster  (17»248),  the  cap.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lime^  is  a 
neat  well-built  town  of  great  antiquity.  A  considerable  number  of 
small  ships  are  built,  and  it  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  coal  and  lime* 
stone,  and  has  manufactures  of  furniture,  cotton,  silk,  linen,  and 
sail-cloth.    It  has  an  old  castle  of  historical  note. 

UTerpooI,  the  second  port  in  the  realm,  stands  on  the  Mersey, 
about  four  miles  from  its  month,  its  docks  running  along  the  river's 
bank  for  9  miles;  it  is  on  a  hilly  foundation.  It  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  American  and  Irish  trade,  has  great  commercial 
importance,  and  constant  traffic  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many 
of  its  streets  are  narrow  ;  but  the  suburban  residences,  principaUy 
of  the  merchants,  exhibit  great  beauty  and  elegance.  Its  public 
buildings— Brown's  Library,  St.  George's  Hall,  Lime-street  Railway 
Station,  etc. — ^are  excellent.  Besides  its  manufactures  as  a  shipping 
port,  it  has  iron  foundries,  manufactures  of  watches  and  jewellery 
on  aa  extensiye  scale.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  cotton  port,  import- 
ing  the  raw  material,  and  exporting  the  manufactured  articles. 

UanChester,  on  the  Irwedl,  on  an  eminence,  is  an  opulent  and 
immense  manufacturing  city,  crowded  with  ware-houses,  factories, 
and  shops,  adorned  with  handsome  public  buildings,  and  surrounded 
by  numerous  elegant  villas.  It  was  celebrated,  two  centuries  ago, 
for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  to  which  it  has  successively 
added  mixed  stuffs,  hats,  tapes,  lace^  hnen,  silk,  cotton,  and  other 
articles,  has  become  the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  emporium 
at  which  are  collected  aU  the  products  of  the  neighboring  towns; 
and  they  are  sent  to  London,  Liverpool,  HuU,  and  other  places  for 
home  as  well  as  foreign  consumption.  It  has  three  large  parka^ 
many  fine  public  buildings,  warehouses,  factories,  and  cotton  stores 
resembling  palaces  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  many  splendid 
streets,  parades,  and  squares,  towards  the  outskirts.  Its  commerce  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  many  railways  which  connect  it  with  other  indus- 
trial seats;  in  addition  to  the  cotton  trade  it  has  calico  printing,  manu* 
facture  of  steam-engines  and  machinery,  and  Tarious  branches  of 
industry  subsidiary  to  them. 

8alf(ffd,  connected  with  Manchester  by  five  bridges,  though  a 
separate  borough,  may  be  considered  as  the  same  city,  and  partakes 
of  the  same  industry. 

Presoot,  near  Liverpool,  has  a  few  cotton  and  flax  mills,  and  makes 
files  and  watches. 
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Wairlngton  (32,000),  on  the  Mersey,  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire^ 
baa  mannlactures  of  sail  cloth,  iron  an^  copper  works,  oil  and  paper 
mills,  forges,  etc.  ;  besides,  it  has  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  training 
college,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Bolton  is  indebted  for  its  importanoe  to  its  manofactnres  of  silk 
and  cotton;  the  improved  mechanism  of  the  latter  branch  of  trade 
having  originated  here,  machinery  to  a  great  extent  is  manufactured. 
Numerous  collieries  are  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  Crompton,  who  contrived  the  mide-jenny. 

Bnznley  (31,608),  on  the  Bum,  north  of  Manchester,  is  a  prosperous 
mannfacturing  locality;  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  machinery 
being  made  in  large  quantities.  There  are,  also,  iron  and  brass  foun- 
dries, breweries,  tanneries,  and  rope  walks.  It  has  a  grammar  school. 
Blackbnm,  in  a  cotton  manufacturing  district,  with  a  large  coal  trade, 
has  many  print  works,  and  some  large  paper  u.  ills.  It  has  several  fine 
chnrches,  and  a  grammar  school ;  and  gave  birth  to  Hargreaves,  the 
inventor  of  the  spinning- jenny. 

St.  Helen's,  in  the  midst  of  coal  mines,  has  plate  glass  and  bottle 
factories,  and  copper  works. 

Bairow-ln-Famess  (18,000)  has  recently  become  an  important  town. 
Bodidale,  in  a  beautiful  valley  or  dale  by  the  Eiver  Roche  (hence 
its  name),  is  celebrated  for  its  blankets,  baizes,  and  other  woollen 
mannfactures.  There  are  weekly  markets  for  woollen  goods  and 
grain,  besides  a  good  fortnightly  cattle  fair.  It  has  a  theatre,  news 
toom,  barracks,  4  banks^  and  many  churches. 

Oldham,  a  market-town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  fustians^ 
velveteens,  cords,  and  calicoes,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  hat  manu- 
facture, and  stands  6  miles  from  Manchester.  There  are  extensive 
and  excellent  collieries  and  silk,  mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
growth  of  this  town  has  been  very  rapid.     It  has  a  good  park. 

Preston,  a  densely  populated  cotton  manufacturing  town  on  the 
Bibble,  is  the  birth-place  of  Arkwright,  who  invented  the  spinning- 
frame;  and  here  the  Pretender's  forces  were  defeated,  1715.  To  the 
north-west  is  a  large  agricultural  district  known  as  the  Fylde. 

Ashton-nnder-I^ne  (32,000),  on  the  Tame^  is  a  tunvmg  town,  with 
manufactures  of  ginghams,  hats,  and  silks. 

neetwood,  on  the  Wyre,  is  a  sea-port  and  a  watering  place ;  and 
has  a  school  of  mns&etry. 

Wlgan  (39,000),  on  the  Douglas,  has  manufactures  of  calicoes  and 
other  cotton  goods,  cliec&s  md  linens ;  spades,  edge-tools,  and  paper ; 
cotton,  iron,  brass,  and  cnemical  works.  The  vicinity  abounds  with 
that  elegant  specien  of  coal  called  eannel,  sometimes  manufactured 
into  various  ornaments. 
Bfucj  produces  woollens  in  addition  to  its  cotton  good& 
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UlTenton  is  the  focus  of  commerce  for  Fnmess,  and  parts  of  WesI 
Camberland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  estuaries  of  Morcambe 
Bay  on  one  hand,  and  Dnddon  Sands  on  the  other.  It  lies  in  an 
extensive  agricultural  and  mining  district. 

Chorley  has  manufactures  of  calicoes^  muslins,  and  fancy  goods. 
It  has  a  grammar  schooL 

Oheshire,  nearly  a  perfect  level,  except  on  the  E.  where 
some  elevations  occur,  has  a  soil  admirably  suited  for  pas- 
ture ;  excellent  cheese  is  produced  in  abundance ;  and 
rocksalt  exported  to  Ireland  and  the  Baltic  from  the  mines 
about  Nantwich ;  the  S.  Lancashire  coal-field  enters  on  the 
N.E. ;  copper  and  lead  are  found  in  small  quantities.  It 
contains  Delamere  forest,  and  several  heaths  still  exist. 
The  peninsula  between  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey 
is  called  Wirrah  This  county  exports  about  14,000  tons  of 
excellent  cheese  annually.  It  is  drained  by  the  Mersey^  Dee 
and  Weaver y  the  latter  running  through  its  centre. 

Oheste  (35,701 ),  the  cap.,  an  ancient  city,  on  the  Dee,  is  remark- 
able for  a  i)eculiarity  of  construction  not  seen  in  other  towns.  The 
houses  are  excavated  from  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  one  storey 
beneath  the  level  of  the  ground  on  each  side,  and  have  a  portico 
nmning  along  their  front,  level  with  the  ground  at  the  back,  but 
one  storey  above  the  street.  These  porticoes,  which  are  called  the 
rows,  afford  a  covered  walk  to  pedestrians,  and  beneath  them  are 
shops  and  warehouses  on  a  level  with  the  street.  The  ancient  walls 
are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  form  a  delightful  promenade,  command- 
ing fine  prospects.  The  exchange,  cathedral,  and  couuty  hall  are  fine 
bcdldings.  The  race-course,  lying  between  the  wall  and  the  river,  is 
|)erfectly  leveL    This  was  formerly  the  packet-station  for  Ireland. 

Congleton  (11,344),  near  the  B.  of  the  county,  has  silk  manufu- 
tures,  and  a  grammar  schooL 

Maodesfleld  (35,451),  on  the  BoUon,  has  much  increased  in  pros- 
])erity,  from  the  growing  importance  of  its  silk  manufactures.  In 
Its  neighbourhood,  too,  the  cotton  manufacture  flourishes. 

Stocdkport,  on  the  Mersey,  is  famous  for  its  cotton -spinning  and, 
weaving,  and  calico  printing;  also  the  manufacture  of  hats.    Thar* 
trade  and  manufactures  U.ive  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  it 
lerives  considerable  benefits  from  its  extensive  railway  communica- 
aon,  and  its  neighbouring  coal  mines. 

Crewe,  a  great  railway  centre,  with  lines  diverging  in  six  different 
iirections,  is  in  the  £.  of  the  county,  and  is  of  modern  growth. 
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Naatwlch,*  on  the  Weaver,  has  a  brine  spring,  and  produces  some 
salt.    It  has  shoe  and  glove  making. 

Blrkenliead,  on  the  Mersey,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  and 
has  eztensiye  shipbuilding,  a  good  park,  docks  for  the  largest  vessels, 
and  is  the  most  lately-bnilt  town  in  the  British  Isles,  having  had  in 
1821  only  200  inhabitants. 

Norfolk,  one  of  the  great  agricultural  counties,  including 
some  of  the  Fen  country,  is  nearly  oval-shaped.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Yare  and  Great  Oust;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  East  Anglian  hills,  is  very  flat,  and  liable  to 
inundation.  No  minerals  exist  in  it.  Mustard  is  culti- 
vated on  the  borders  of  Cambridge,  and  wheat  and  barley 
are  its  chief  grain  crops ;  fishing  is  important  on  the  coast. 
Immense  numbers  of  poultry  are  reared  to  supply  the 
London  market. 

Sonrich,  a  populous  city,  on  the  Wensom,  surrounded  by  walls  ; 
mannfaotures  bombazines,  mixed  stuffs,  camlets,  damasks,  crapes, 
poplins,  shawls,  etc.  Its  cathedral  is  spacious  and  handsome.  It 
has  many  splendid  public  buildings,  including  a  guild-hall,  theatre, 
a  grammar  school,  and  numerous  parish  churches.  Norwich  ia  dis- 
tingnished  by  being  the  first  place  in  which  a  fire  insurance  was 
established  on  the  principle  of  returning  a  portion  of  the  profits  tu 
theinsnred. 

Tanumtli,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  great  trade,  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tare,  and  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  part  of  Essex.  It  was  formerly  walled,  and  the 
old  town  is  intersected  by  narrow  lanes.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  English  herring  fishery;  imports  timber,  winesi  And  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  exports  barley  and  other  grains. 

Unn  SagiBf  (16,459),  a  handsome  town  on  the  Onse,  imports  a 
great  quantity  of  coal,  and  exports  com.  It  has  an  Exchange  and 
some  good  public  buildings.    A  little  N.  is  Sandringfiam. 

TlMttord  (4»167),  an  old  Saxon  town  on  the  Little  Ouse^  has  trade 
in  malt. 

Diss,  a  good  market  town  on  the  S.  border^  has  manufactures  of 
brashes  and  hosiery. 

Wtfliy  with  a  good  oyster  fishery,  has  some  coasting  trade. 

Sufiblk,  with  a  gently  undulating  surface,  and  a  dry 

*  Wtek  muna  aaltin  Celtic;  hence  the  terms  Norwich.  Middlewieh,  etc. 
t  Formerlx  Lynn  Epltcopi,  aod  the  property  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich;  Henry 
▼IIL,  hsTisg  seised  the  town;  gaire  it  its  present  name. 
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climate^  witli  marshy  flats  near  the  coasts  is  also  an  agricul- 
tural county,  where  dairy-fanning  and  tillage  husbandry 
are  extensively  carried  on.  It  is  drained  by  the  SUmr^ 
Orwell,  Lark,  and  Little  Ouse^  and  the  Wavmey  which  sepa* 
rates  it  from  Norfolk. 

];pBfwkli»  the  capital*  is  an  old  town  on  the  Orwell,  exports  malt 
and  corn ;  has  a  coasting  trade,  and  manufactures  of  iron  and  ma- 
ohiaeiy.  The  district  around  is  agricultural;  and  includes  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  manures,  paper,  soap^ 
snufT  mills,  and  docks  for  ship-building.  It  has  some  handaome 
churches  and  chapels,  an  hospital,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Bury  St.  Edmimd's  (14,928),  beautifully  situated  on  the  Lark,  is  re- 
gularly built,  and  has  large  corn  and  cattle  markets.  The  district 
around  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
delightful  noblemen's  seats,  whilst  the  town  itself  attracts  many  f ami- 
lies  by  its  grammar  school,  one  of  the  most  celebrated. 

Sudbury  (7,000),  on  the  Stour,  where  the  Flemings  settled,  and  in. 
troduced  the  woollen  manufacture^  is  a  clean  market-town  with  a 
grammar  school 

Lowestoft  (17,000),  the  most  eastern  town  m  England*  has  a 
great  herring  and  a  good  mackerel  fishery,  a  good  harbour,  and  is 
a  watering  place,  now  much  frequented.  A  battle  was  fought  off  the 
coast  in  1665^  when  the  Dutch  fleet  was  defeated. 

Bungay,  on  the  Waveney,  has  a  grammar-school,  printing  trade^ 
and  silk  nxanufactures.    , 

Essex,  remarkable  for  its  good  husbandry,  has,  generally 
speaking,  a  level  surface,  with  a  few  hills  and  forests  in  the 
centre,  and  a  slight  elevation  towards  the  N,W ;  near  the 
sea  ana  Thames,  marshes  abound ;  and  many  islands  are 
near  the  coast ;  excellent  grain  crops  are  produced.  Tho 
Eoyal  Forest,  Epping,  extends  20  miles  in  the  W.,  where 
the  suburbs  of  London  are  fast  extending.  The  StouVf  Lea^ 
Jilachwaterf  Chdmer^  and  Colne,  drain  this  county. 

Chelmstora  (9,000),  the  capital,  stands  in  a  nice  valley  on  the 
Chelmer ,  has  an  important  agricultural  market ;  is  on  the  grand 
line  of  road,  formerly  Roman,  from  London  to  Colchester,  It  has  a 
good  grammar  school,  and  much  trade. 

Colchester  (26,361),  a  military  station  on  the  Colne^  is  an  ancient 
town  long  famous  for  its  oysters.    It  has  trade  in  oil-cake  and  malt» 
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It  has  very  eztennye  tailoring  establiahiseiiti.  In  the  dvilwar  it 
sofitained  a  siege,  and  was  finally  taken  by  Fairfax,  1648. 

Harwidi  (6,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour,  was  formerly  the 
packet  station  for  Holland ;  has  a  good  harboor  and  dock-yard. 

Bralntree,  on  the  filaokwater,  is  an  ancient  town  with  a  little  silk- 
making  and  straw  plaiting. 

Walton-onthe-Naxe,  and  Southend,  are  favourite  summer  retreats. 

Haldon,  on  the  Blaokwater,  is  a  small  town. 

Barking,  formerly  the  seat  of  »  rich  abbey,  is  near  the  Tfaamfla;  its 
inhabitants  are  all  engaged  in  fisheries. 

Surrey,  lying  S.  of  the  Thames,  is  the  residence  of  many 
of  the  London  merchants,  and  has  a  rich  soil  towards  its 
borders,  bat  in  the  centre  sandy  ground  and  barren  heath 
prevail;  com  and  hops  are  extensively  cultivated  ^  excellent 
sheep-walks  abound.  The  North  Downs  run  through  this 
county.  The  PFey  and  Mole  drain  it.  It  has  four  assize  towns. 

ChiSldflord  (11,112),  on  theWey,  the  connty  town,  has  a  royal  gram- 
mar school ;  carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  by  the  river,  in  com, 
timber,  malt,  and  coals ;  has  paper  and  powder  mills  in  the  vicinity. 

Kingston  (2^485),  situated  at  the  influx  of  the  Ewell  with  the 
Thames^  has  fiax  and  oil  nulls,  malt-kilns,  and  a  G[ood  com  market. 
The  S.  W.  railway  runs  very  near  the  town ;  and  a  new  town  called 
New  Kingston  has  sprung  up  around  the  station. 

Soathwark  is  in  this  county — see  London. 

Belgato  (16,000),  where  there  is  a  cave  in  which  the  baroas  secretly 
met  who  made  King  John  sign  Magna  Ghartab  It  is  now  a  great 
railway  centre,  and  a  flourishing  town. 

DozUng  (9,920),  £.  of  Guildford,  ia  a  dean  town,  remarkable  for 
its  prize  fowls. 

Epsom,  a  few  miles  from  Croydon,  has  a  mineral  spring  from  which 
'  ^  £psom  salts  "  were  once  manufactured.  Here  our  celebrated  Derby 
races  are  held  every  year. 

Groyd0n  (27,135)  a  pleasant,  wealthy  town,  9  miles  from  London, 
is  rapidly  iucreaaing  in  population,  and  is  one  of  the  assize  towns 
for  the  county,  and  has  a  good  com  market  and  an  annual  fair. 

Wimbledon  (9,087)i  where  the  annual  rifle  competition  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  held,  is  the  residence  of  many  London  merchants. 

Dunham,  on  the  Wey,  is  in  the  midst  of  the  best  hop  district ;  has 
an  old  palace.  Near  Famham  is  More-park,  the  residence  of  Sir  W. 
Temple,  with  whom  Swift  resided. 

Blohmond  (16,826),  formerly  called  Shem,  Id#  fine  old  towx^ 
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lately  maoh  improYod,  whtrt  Sdwaid  UL  H«my  VIL,  and  Queen 
Elisabeth  died.* 

Elenti  with  BmAll  hills  covering  the  entire  snrflEu^, 
except  the  marshes  which  lie  along  the  Thames  and  the 
Weald  in  the  S.,  (a  moist  district,)  is  a  great  industrial 
county,  in  which  the  hop-cultuie  prevails ;  it  also  produces 
excellent  cereals,  under  the  most  approved  husbandry.  The 
Thames  forms  its  northern  boundary  for  about  40  miles; 
and  its  other  rivers  are  Stour^  Bother ,  Medway,  And  Darmt, 
It  is  famous  for  fruits,  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  chesnut. 

Slieppey  Isle,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Swale,  is  princi- 
pally manh  and  pasture  lands.  Skeemeu^  the  only  town  on  it^  is  a 
n&val  station  rising  in  importance,  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  16G7.  The 
dockyard  covers  nearly  sixty  acres.  A  large  fleet  generally  lies  at 
Sheemess.  It  communicates  with  London  by  steamers,  exportiog 
eorn,  seeds,  and  oysters.  Tbanet  Isle,  of  remarkable  fertility,  on 
which  stands  Margate  (12,054),  is  on  the  N.  £.  of  Kent,  and  Bams- 
gate  (21,000),  great  resorts  of  Londoners  during  the  bathing  season. 
Goodwin  Bandst  protect  the  low  shore  from  easterly  winds,  and  serve 
as  a  great  breakwater,  forming  the  Daunu,  an  excellent  roadstead. 

OreenwlCh,  with  its  hospital  for  invalided  sailors,  its  royal  observa- 
tory in  the  park,  is  the  resort  of  many  strangers,  who  crowd  from 
London  by  river,  rail,  and  omnibus. 

Canterlmry  (21,000),  a  city  with  a  splendid  cathedral,  is  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  first  Christian  church  built  in  England,  has  a  gram- 
mar school  founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
who  is  "  Primate  of  all  England."  There  are  woollen  mills  near  the 
city;  but  its  chief  source  of  industry  is  the  export  of  agricultural 
produce,  especially  hope.  It  haa  some  very  ancient  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  Here  Thomas  1  Beck6t,  then  archbishop,  was  murdered, 
1171.    Cromwell  used  the  cathedral  as  a  stable  for  his  troopers. 

OravmMnd  (21,183),  much  frequented  by  Londonws*  is  25  miles 
distant  from  London  bridge^  and  has  a  theatre. 

Maidstone  (26,198),  the  capital,  on  the  Medway,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade,  especially  in  hops,  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  In  the 
vicinity  are  very  extensive  hop-grounds,  and  many  paper,  com,  and 
other  mills.  It  has  some  manufactures ;  the  district  is  large  and 
mixed,  being  agricultural,  commercial,  maritime,  and  military. 

•  Burnt  in  1497;  rebuilt  by  Henry  VIL  in  1001,  and  called  by  him  Bidunond, 
\liU  own  former  title. 
t  Formerly  the  estate  of  Earl  Ooodwin,  sad  lobmerged  by  the  leib 
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IK>T«r  (28,270),  Paoket-Station  for  France,  Belgiam,  and  the  East, 
a  marine  residence  and  fashionable  watering-place,  was  the  site 
fixed  upon  by  the  Harbour  Commission  for  the  first  harbour  o£ 
refuge  to  be  constructed  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  and  is  the 
principal  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  It  is  also  a  military  station,'  having 
barracks  for  5,000  soldiers,  and  extensive  fortifications.  Dover  is 
celebrated  in  history  as  a  place  of  importance  since  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  has  been  often  called  the  lock  and  key  to  all  England. 
Here  two  disgraceful  treaties  were  entered  into — that  by  King  John, 
by  which  he  gave  up  his  kingdom  to  the  Pope ;  and  that  by  King 
Charles  II.  (1670)  when  he  secretly  became  a  pensioner  of  France. 

Woolwich,  where  every  person  entering  the  service  of  the  artillery 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  tiie  profession.  Its  dockyard  (now  dosed) 
and  royal  arsenal^  artillery  barracks,  military  academy,  and  the  royal 
mOitary  repository,  are  the  chief  attractions. 

TimbrldgeweUs  has  mineral  watem^  and  is  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort 

Boc^hester  (18,000),  on  the  Medway,  a  city  of  very  great  antiquity, 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  has  constant  intercourse  with  the  metropolis 
by  rail  and  steam  boats ;  has  an  exeellent  oyster  fishery.  The  Roman 
Boad,  called  Watling-street,  passes  through  this  town  to  Dover.  It 
has  two  free  schools,  one  called  the  King's,  and  the  other  the  City 
School ;  a  cathedral,  and  an  old  castle. 

Chatham,  an  important  military  depot»  is  properly  a  modem  con- 
tinnation  of  Rochester,  and  is  a  busy  place ;  has  a  dockyard  and 
arsenal  snrronnded  by  a  wall  which  encloses  90  aorei, 

Folkestone  (12,694),  on  the  coast,  communicating  by  rail  with 
London,  and  with  the  Continent  by  steam-packets.  Hythe  (3,363): 
its  trade  is  wonderfully  increasing.  From  its  healthy  and  delight- 
ful situation  it  is  annually  becoming  an  attractive  and  fashionable 
watering-place  for  Londoners.     It  has  a  school  of  musketry. 

Dartford,  with  com,  paper,  oil,  and  powder  mills,  stands  on  the 
Darent.  Here  Spielman  built  the  first  paper  mill,  and  here  Wat 
TjrIer's  rebellion  broke  out,  1381. 

Deal  (8,000)  with  Sandwich  (3,096),  forming  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
is  noted  for  its  skilful  pilots  and  boatmen.     Here  CaBsar  landed. 

Deptford,  where  Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  ship-carpenter,  haa 
an  extensive  navy  victualling  yard. 

New  Bomney,  near  Dungeness,  is  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  stands 
on  a  marsh,  and  is  fortified. 

Sussex,  a  tillage  and  pasture  county,  with  cliffs  of 
chalk  on  the  coast,  has  the  rich  pasture  called  the  South 
Down  Hills  running  through  the  centre,  and  a  level  country 
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N.  and  S.  It  is  drained  by  the  Bother^  Ouse^  and  Aiiin^  in 
which,  as  well  as  along  the  coast,  abundance  of  excellent  fish 
is  caught.*  The  chief  productions  of  this  industrious  county 
are  com,  cattle,  wool,  wood,  iron,  chalk,  fowl,  and  fish. 

diicheBter  (7»850),  walled,  and  entered  by  four  gates,  is  an  old, 
compact,  and  neat  town  on  a  plain,  has  a  great  market.  Its  cathedral 
is  much  admired.     Fine  lobsters  are  caught. 

Midhurst  (6,756)  contains  a  town-hall  and  some  good  publio 
buildings,  and  has  a  corn-market. 

Lewes  (10,700),  an  ancient,  well-built,  and  populous  town,  plea- 
santly situated  on  edge  of  the  South  Downs.  In  1264,  a  bloody  battle 
was  fonght  here,  when  the  barons  defeated  Henry  III.  It  has 
markets  well  supplied,  and  two  annual  fairs,  at  which  from  80,000  to 
100,000  sheep  are  sold. 

Newhaven  is  the  port  of  Lewes,  whence  steamers  cross  the  Channel. 
It  has  an  excellent  needle  factory. 

Worthing  is  now  frequented  as  a  watering  place. 

Brighton,  a  sea-port  and  rising  fashionable  bathing-place^  Is  mncn 
frequented.  Its  fisheries  of  herrings  and  mackerel  send  considerable 
supplies  to  the  London  markets.  It  possesses  great  communication 
with  the  metropolis  and  is  fast  increasing. 

Hastings  (29,000),  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  most  delightful 
watering-place,  formerly  possessed  a  good  harbour,  but  its  chief  depen- 
dence now  arises  from  its  fisheries.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  rendered 
agreeable  by  the  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  and  interesting 
objects  of  the  neighbourhood.  8L  Leonard's,  a  handsome  suburb, 
adjoins  Hastings,  and  has  within  the  last  few  years  become  a 
favourite  residence.  The  battle  of  Hastings  was  won  by  the  Con- 
queror, 1066. 

Bognor,  a  fashionable  watering-plaoe^  is  a  little  E.  of  Selaea  bilL 

Hainpshlre,t  abounding  in  forests,^  valleys,  and  wood- 
lands, is,  on  the  whole,  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  comity, 
traversed  by  the  N.  and  S.  Downs.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Itchen  and  Test^  both  flowing  into  Southampton  Water, 
and  the  Avon,  which  enters  the  Channel  at  Christchurch. 
Besides  the  usual  crops,  hops  are  extensively  cultivated, 

*  Above  one  thousand  men  are  constantly  employed  at  fishing. 

t  Called  alfeo  Hants  or  Southampton. 

t  Great  numbers  of  pigs  are  fed  on  the  acorns,  and  the  *'  Hampshire  bacon  "  !■ 
much  priced.  The  JVeui  Forest  is  in  the  S.  W. ;  and  the  small  forests  of  £ast  £ei « 
and  Woolmer  are  also  in  this  county. 
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particularly  in  the  ^.  E. ;  and  in  the  S.  of  the  CQunty, 
there  is  great  industry  in  supplying  the  usual  articles  of 
naval  equipment  to  the  immense  number  of  vessels  which 
frequent  its  ports;  Numerous  oysters,  lobsters,  and  other 
fish  abound  along  the  coast.  In  the  New  Forest  there  are 
oaks  of  many  hundred  years'  growth.  Spithead^  defended 
from  all  winds,  can  accommodate  1,000  vessels;  is  so  deep, . 
that  at  low  water  the  largest  ship  can  enter. 

Wlncliester  (14,705),  a  very  ancient  city,  and  a  royal  residence  under 
the  Saxons  and  Romans,  stands  on  the  Itchen,  in  a  valley  between  chalk 
hills;  has  some  fine  public  buildings.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
a  college  widely  celebrated,  and  an  infirmary,  and  numerous  re- 
mains of  castles  and  abbeys.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
Norman  Kings. 

Ghrlstchurch  (15,415),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  and  Stonr,  is 
engaged  in  makiiig  fusee  chains  and  gloves.     It  has  a  double  tide. 

Portsmoutli,  a  naval  arsenal  at  the  mouth  of  Portsmouth  harbour, 
unrivalled  for  spaciousness  and  safety,  and  defended  by  fortifications 
that  render  it  impregnable,  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
The  docks,  the  arsenals,  the  storehouses,  the  block  machinery,  and 
the  stupendous  arrangements  made  here  for  building,  repairing,  and 
equipping  a  fleet,  are  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  a  government 
naval  port;  the  poxmlation  depends  on  the  various  public  establish* 
ments,  and  comprises  a  great  many  half-pay  ofScers.  It  is  the 
resort  of  the  West  India  and  Peninsular  steam  packets;  and  the  New 
York  sailing  packets,  Indiamen,  and  ships  crossing  the  line. 

Gosport,  properly  a  suburb  of  Portsmouth,  is  parted  from  it  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  but  partakes  of  the  same  industries. 

lyndhurst^  the  capital  of  the  New  Forest,  is' a  ainall  town. 

Southampton,  a  rising  sea-port,  the  Packet  Station  for  the  West 
India^  Mediterranean,  East  India,  and  China,  New  York,  and  New- 
foundland Mails,  has  a  very  extensive  intercourse  by  railway,  and 
by  steam-boat  with  the  Channel  Islands  and  Ireland.  There 
are  manufactories  of  silks  and  carpets  in  the  towii.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  has  many  excellent  public 
buildings,  including  a  grammar  school. 

Isle  of  Wight. — ^This  beautiful  island  is  situated  south 
of  Hampshire,  to  which  it  is  politically  united,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Solent  and  Spithead.  In  the 
centre  is  a  range  of  hills  running  from  K  to  W.,  pasture 
abounds  in  the  N.,  corn  lands  in  the  S.;  is  about  23  miles 
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from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  13  from  N.  to  S.  The  climate  is, 
perhaps,  the  mildest  iq  the  British  empire;  the  surface 
level  and  the  productions  luxuriant.  The  Medina  drains 
this  isle,  and  divides  it  into  two  almost  equal  parts.  Popu- 
lation is  55,000. 

Newport  (8,000),  in  the  centre,  is  the  cap.  and  laigest  town,  and 
oonnected  by  a  railway  with  Ck>we8. 

Oowes,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Koyal  Yacht  Sqoadron,  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Medina.  Oabome  Hovm%  one  of  the  palaces  of  Hei 
Majesty,  is  in  its  vicinity. 

Byde  (11,234),  a  highly  fashionable  town,  much  freqaented  foi 
bathing,  has  a  new  pier  2,245  feet  long,  which  formd  an  excellent  pro- 
menade.    In  the  vicinity  are  beautiful  villas  adorning  the  seashore. 

Yentnor,  sheltered  by  neighbouring  heights,  lies  on  the  S.  W.  of  the 
island ;  has  risen  to  be  a  fashionable  watering  place. 

Tazmoutli,  a  small  town  of  much  antiquity,  has  some  fishing. 

Berks,*  irregular  in  shape,  lies  S.  of  the  Thames ;  has 
a  varied  scenery,  by  chalk  hills  and  levels  (often  called 
vales,  as  the  rich  Vale  of  the  White  Horset),  with  a  good 
soil,  is  interesting  as  containing  the  favourite  residence  oi 
our  sovereigns,  Windsor  castle^  surrounded  by  its  park  and 
gardens.  Grain  crops  are  largely  raised,  and  the  Thames 
and  £isnne4  afiford  good  fish. 

AMngdon  (5,800)  consists  of  several  wide  streets;  has  a  good  mar* 
ket  in  grain. 

Bearting  (14,372),  on  the  Kennet,  the  cajntal  of  the  county,  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  flour,  timber,  and  malt ;  it  has  some  estab- 
lishments for  making  sail-cloths,  ribands,  and  pins,  aud  is  much  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  boot-trees  and  lasts.  It  is  the  birth-place  of 
Archbishop  Laud ;  formerly  had  an  abbey,  the  remains  of  which  are 
stiU  seen.     It  has  iron  works  and  biscuit  making. 

Windsor  (29,000),  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  castle,  has  for  ages 
been  the  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns  ;  its  scenery  of  sylvan 
beauty,  its  park  and  gardens,  are  much  admired.    Its  castle  was  fir^t 

•  Fonnerly  written  Barksbire;  hence  its  present  pronunciation, 
t  In  the  W.  of  the  county ;  so  called  from  a  chalky  cliff  said  to  resemble  a 
horse. 

%  "  The  Kennet  swift,  for  silver  eels  renowned, 

The  Loddfeu  slow,  with  verdant  alders  crowned.**^ 

Popt, 
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Imfltbyihe  ConqnerorM  a  hunting  seat.    It  Ui  in  aai 
trict^  and  indudea  some  paper  mills  and  oarriage 

Hnngvrfiord  (6270),  on  the  Rennet,  on  the  borders  of  this  eoonlgr 
and  Wilts,  has  a  good  grain  market 

Vswlnuy  (7,697)i  on  the  Kenneth  has  trade  in  malt,  and  mannfao- 
tores  serge.  Two  battles,  one  in  1643,  and  the  other  in  IMi, 
occnzred  here  ;  the  royaUsts  were  defeated  on  both  oocasions. 

Wilts,  a  fertile  eonntyy  is  divided  into  South  and 
North;  the  former  varied  with  hill,  river,  and  valley, 
and  abounding  in  rich  meadows  and  grain  fields;  the 
latter  is  a  thickly-wooded  level  district.  The  downs  are 
in  the  middle,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep.  The 
AvonSf  Nadder,  and  Kennef^  are  the  chief  rivers,  by  which 
it  is  admirably  watered.  Salisbury  Plain,  about  20  mUes 
long  and  14  broad,  is  a  tract  of  chalk,  where  stands  Ston^' 
henge,  the  most  remarkable  and  extensive  Druidical  remains 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Balislnizy  (9212),  with  a  fine  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  regular  Gothic  stractores  in  the  kingdom,  is  on  the  Avon,  and 
has  trade  in  ale. 

Beflies  (7,524),  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  was  once  famous 
for  its  woollen  manufactures,  of  which  but  little  remains ;  but  it  has 
silk-throwing,  snuff  manufactories,  and  malt-kilns,  and  many  public 
buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county  lenten  assizes  and  a  good 
com  market 

Bradford  (10,645)  on  the  Avon,  engaged  in  the  west  of  England 
doth  manufacture,  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity. 

nowbrldge  (12,588),  on  the  river  Biss^  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  kerseymeres,  tweeds,  and  broad  doths  of  the  very  best  description. 
The  town  is  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  county. 

Swindon  (17,4Q9),  standing  on  a  hiU,  a  neatly-built  town,  has  great 
nulway-workshops,  and  a  com  market.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
engineers  and  machinists. 

MSrUKnonith*  (3,660),  with  a  college  founded  in  1843  for  the  edu« 
cation  of  sons  of  Church  of  England  clergymen,  gave  the  title  of  duke 
to  Lord  Churchill,  the  celebrated  general  It  is  a  good  butter  and 
cheese  mart,  and  has  rope-making. 

Calne  (2,468)  and  G]i^penluun(6,387),  are  small  towns  with  agri- 
eoltural  trade. 

•  8o  calltd  from  its  chalk  hills;  chalk  being  andenflj  ealltd  xnarL 
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Wilton  (6,111?)^  fyoxa  which  the  county  deriyed  its  same,  has  <»brpet« 
making.  It  standa  on  the  Wiley,  Here  Alfred  defeated  the  Danes, 
871. 

Crlddade,  on  the  Thames,  was  twioe  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  It 
is  at  present  a  centre  of  trade. 

Dorset,  nneven  and  hilly  in  sniface,  with  luxuriant 
pasturage,  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  mild  climate,  has  been 
called  the  "  Garden  of  England."  It  produces  excellent 
pipe  clay  along  the  banks  of  the  Frame.  Immense  flocks 
of  sheep  are  fed  on  the  downs  and  hiUa  in  the  interior; 
com,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  grown.  The  SUmr  and  Frame 
are  the  chief  rivers. 

The  Isle  of  Portland,  on  which  there  is  a  convict 
prison,  is  much  famed  for  its  excellent  building*«tone,  of 
which  most  London  public  edifices  were  built ;  aqd  Fwrbeek 
Island  gives  abundance  of  paving-stones. 

Dorcliestor  (6,915),  in  the  midrt  of  an  immense  sheep  pastoragis 
district  on  the  Frome,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  seated  at  the  point 
of  jmiction  of  seyeiial  railways,  is  noted  lor  the  excellence  of  its  ale, 
and  its  eztensiTe  sheep  and  cattle  fairs.    It  has  a  few  doth  factoiioa. 

Weymoutli  (10,000),  on  the  coast,  the  laroaxite  resMt  of  aom- 
mer  visitors  as  a  bathing-place,  is  the  seat  of  daily  steam  traffic 
to  the  (Channel  Ishmds.  Port]and  Harbour  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  important  naval  stations,  and  it  is  defended  by  a  large  fortress. 

Poole  (10,129),  a  clean,  well-built  seaport,  with  a  good  tidal  harbour, 
has  trade  with  Korth  America,  and  some  coasting  trade.  It  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  eiccellent  oysters.  It  has  two  tides  in  twelve 
hours. 

BhaXtesbuzy  (2,472),  a  large  old  town,  on  a  bleak  hill,  has  agncnl- 
tnral  trade. 

Ijme  ^tegls  (2,329),  now  resorted  to  for  sea-baking,  has  coasting 
trade.    Here  Monmouth  landed,  1685,  in  his  unfortunate  ezpeditiop* 

Devon,*  with  about  160  miles  of  sea-coast,  witili  £ne 
bays  and  harbours,  is  a  rich  agricultural  county,  produces  ike 
best  butter  and  cider,  and  numbers  of  fat  oxen  from  its  ex- 
tensive pastures.  It  contains  copper,  tip,  and  lead  mines. 
In  size  it  ranks  next  to  York,  and  its  hills  rise  into  moun- 

*  In  fhe  Royal  Forest  of  £xmoor  the  red  deer  etOl  roam;  and  on  Z^orftMOor  tiie 
wolf  WM  bunted  in  i^tteen  EliMbefih'e  time. 
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tains  Dear  Dartmoor.  The  extensive  waste  called  **  Dartmoor 
Forest ''  lies  in  the  W.,  and  droves  of  small  sheep  pasture 
on  its  high  lands.  In  the  valleys  the  air  is  particularly 
mild  J  but  cold  and  bleak  on  the  hills.  Marble  is  abuijL- 
dant.  It  is  drained  by  the  Exe  and  Tamar^  Torndgey  and 
TaWy  and  nujnerous  smaller  streams,  such  as  the  Dart  i^d 
Teign. 

Exeter  (34^046),  termed  "tlieMetropQli«of  theWest^'^isahaiul- 
sonie  commercial  city,  being  the  centiie  of  .an  immense  population, 
which  has  been  grealJy  increased  since  the  completion  of  the  Bristol 
and  Exeter  Bailway.  It  has  a  pleasant  situation  on  an  eminence  on 
the  £.  bank  of  the  Exe.  Its  cathedral  churches  and  public  buildings 
are  much  admired.  Exeter  carries  on  an  export  trade  in  cider  and 
woollen  goods,  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  imports 
wine,  fruits,  drugs,  linens,  iron,  hemp,  timber,  and  tallow.  It  also 
has  trade  in  com  and  coal.  Exeter  communicates  with  Topsham 
by  means  of  a  canal  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  considerable  size. 

Flymonth,  with  a  citadel,  is  noted  for  manufactures  and  a  large 
foreign  trade;  its  government  dock-yards,  gun  whar^  victualling 
office,  and  royal  marine  barracks,  strong  fortifications,  great  naval  and 
and  military  establishments,  are  much  praised ;  with  a  spacious  har- 
bour, protected  by  a  gigantic  breakwater.  The  EddygUme  lighthouse, 
about  10  miles  distant,  on  a  granite  rock,  is  an  instance  of  marvellous 
perseverance,* 

Devonport,  a  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard,  indebl^ed  for  its  origin 
to  its  selection  for  one  of  our  principal  naval  arsenals*  Its  harbour 
is  admitl^  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  has  also  been  chosen 
as  the  site  of  one  of  the  great  naval  steam  yards.  Its  dockyards 
cover  ninety-six  acres.  It  forms  the  headquarters  of  the  western 
military  district.  Its  industry  is  naval  and  commercial ;  the  locality 
however,  is  an  agricultural  one. 

BamBtaUe  (11,636)  weU-built,  on  the  Taw,  has  paper,  leather,  and 
malting  trade. 

Bidefiord  (6,953),  prettily  situated  on  the  Torridge,  has  considerable 
shipbuilding,  imports  timber  from  America  and  the  Baltic,  sugar  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  coals  from  8.  Wales. 

Exmouth  (7»538),  a  watering-place  enjoyable  at  all  seasons  from 
its  climate,  has  been  lately  much  improved  by  the  erection  of  spacious 
docks,  etc.,  and  the  building  of  tasteful  residences  in  the  vicinity. 

*  flnt  erected,  1696 ;  Mown  down  in  s  bnnicane,  1708  ;  destroyed  by  fire,  17M. 
The  present  structnre,  which  ia  a  circular  tower  of  stone  86^  feet  bigb,  gtm^f 
crmented  together,  and  flrmly  cramped,  was  built  1769. 
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nfinteombe  (4,000),  an  improying  watering-plaoe,  luui  a  safe  Bar- 
boar,  and  a  good  herring  fishery. 

Torquay  (18,000),  on  Torbay,  is  a  delightfal  watering-plaoe^  with  a 
mild  olimate,  being  sheltered  by  hilla. 

Brltham,  on  Torbay,  is  considered  one  of  the  mildest  watering-* 

places  in  England. 

Dartmonth  (4^978),  an  old  town  at  the  month  oC  the  Dart,  was 
bnmed  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L 

TiYsrton  (10,000),  a  town  standing  among  hills  on  the  river  Esk, 
hasmannfactnres  of  lace,  a  town-hall,  and  a  theatre. 

Honiton  (3,000)  has  a  sunilar  industry.  Its  streets  are  well  lighted 
and  payed. 

Oomwall,*  whose  mines  have  for  centimes  given  em- 
ployment to  thousands,  b  a  ragged  county,  with  the 
most  southern  and  most  western  points  in  England,  with 
many  barren  high  lands,  an  ungenial  climate,  and  a  light  soiL 
Fishing  is  here  a  very  important  industry.  The  minerals, 
which  are  chiefly  tin,  copper,  and  lead,  are  mostly  in  the  W. 
The  E.  is  agricultural  The  Land's  End  is  nearly  on  the 
meridian  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  It  is  drained  by  the  Twmar 
and  Camd. 

Bodmin  (5,000),  the  capital,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  county^ 
owes  its  importance  to  the  mineral  wealth  in  its  vicinity. 

Lannoeston  (2,935),  on  the  Tamar,  in  the  extreme  E.,  stands  on 
the  top  of  a  small  hill,  and  is  a  very  ancient  town. 

Tmrof  (11,000),  a  well-built  town,  has  extensive  trade  in  tin,  lead, 
copper  mining  and  smelting  works ;  hence  called  the  mining  capital 
of  the  coanty.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  brothers  Lander,  the  Afri- 
can travellers. 

Uskeard  (4,700),  an  improving  town,  is  irregularly  built. 

Falmonth  (5,294),  with  one  of  the  best  harbours,  exports  tin  and 
copper;  is. the  chief  seat  of  the  pilchard  fishery,  and  was  an  im- 
portant packed  station. 

Penzance  (10,406),  on  Mounts  Bay,  the  most  westerly  town  in 
England,  is  noted  for  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable traffic  in  the  exportation  of  tin  and  fish,  is  the  market  town 
for  a  large  agricultural  district,  besides  being  an  active  seaport  Sir 
H.  Davy  was  bom  here. 

St.  Ives  (10,000),  with  coasting  trade  and  a  pilchard  fishery,  is  an 

*  In  shape  like  %  horn  or  ooraneopla;  hence  its  name. 

t  So  called  from  the  Comiah  word  Trwn^  which  meaof  **  three  streets,** 
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old  town  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  where  Perkin  Warbeck  landed  to 
inflame  the  Gomish  rebellion,  1487. 

St.  Anstell,  near  a  bay  of  same  name^  has  rich  tin  and  copper 
mines  in  its  vicinity.    Porcelain  clay  is  also  found  here. 

Somerset,  with  fertile  valleys  and  hills  ranning  in 
parallel  ridges,  is  a  rich  agricultural  county,  exhibiting  every 
variety  of  soil  and  scenery.  It  is  along  the  low  lands  near 
the  coast  that  the  famous  *'  cheddar  "  cheese  is  produced. 
The  valleys  yield  excellent  crops  of  com  and  grass ;  and  its 
manufactures  are  important.  Geese  are  reared  in  great 
numbers.  In  the  north  of  the  county  coal  and  lead  are 
found,  particularly  in  the  Mendip  hills.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Avofif  Parroty  and  Time, 

Tannton  (15,000),  with  some  good  buildings,  is  the  capital  and 
assize  town.  There  are  some  small  silk  and  woollen  manufactories, 
but  the  principal  trade  is  agricnltoraL  Imports  of  Welsh  coal,  and 
exports  iA  agricultural  and  dairy  produce  are  brought  by  the  Bridge- 
water  CanaL  Here  Monmouth  proclaimed  himself  kiz^  1685,  and 
here  the  inhuman  Jeffries  held  the  bloody  assizes. 

Frome  (12,000)  is  11  miles  south  of  Bath,  near  Selwood  Forest, 
on  a  river  of  same  name ;  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  ale. 

Bath*  stands  on  the  Avon;  a  well-built  city,  and  a  good  market  of 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  ete.;  contains  a  greater  number  of  booksellers  and 
circulating  libraries  for  its  size  than  any  city  of  the  empire.  The 
waters^  to  which  the  city  owes  its  origin,  well  known  to  the  Romans, 
retain  all  their  medicinal  qualities,  and  attract  numerous  visitors, 
particularly  fashionable  invalids. 

Weston-Super-Hare,  a  fashionable  watering-place,  on  the  coast, 
nearly  opposite  Cardiff  is  the  resort  of  many  it  the  nobility,  mer- 
chsntfli^  tradesmen,  and  inhabitento  of  the  «ii<^lAnil  and  western 
counties.  It  is  the  nearest  English  port  to  south  Wales.  Its  di- 
mate  is  bracing. 

Olaiitonlmiy  (3,670),  with  ruins  of  an  old  abbey  which  once  covered 
jK)  acres,  is  now  the  seat  of  the  shoe  trade. 

Brldgewater  (12,000),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parrot,  produces  ez- 
aellent  scouring  bricks,  called  bath-bricks ;  is  remarkable  for  the 
aeight  of  ite  tide,  which  sometimes  forms  a  bore ;  has  coasting-trade, 
ftnd  is  the  birth-place  of  Admiral  Blake. 

WeUa  (4^517)i  a  joint  bishop's  see  with  Bath,is  pleasantly  situated  at 
ihe  base  of  the  Mendip  hills ;  and  besides  ite  cathedral,  considered  one 

•  It  liM  teCB  oOIad  **  a  dty  off  terraees  tad  creaeenU.* 
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of  tbe  mosfc  saperb  in  the  kingdom,  it  has  many  attractions.  The  trade 
13  at  present  chiefly  retail;  the  silk  and  other  manufactures,  for  which 
it  was  once  famous,  having  been  transferred  to  other  pifeuses,  and  the 
com  market  having  declined  considerably.  But  it  stands  in  an  im- 
portant district,  and  is  much  freqoented  by  visitors  on  account  of  its 
antiquities. 

Gloucester,  though  generally  classed  as  an  inland 
coanty,  on  account  of  the  great  width  of  the  Severn  estuary 
here  is  also  regarded  as  maritime.  It  is  naturally  con- 
^dered  under  three  heads :  the  HUl,  which^  though  con- 
<:iderably  elevated,  has  a  moderate  climate ;  the  FaU^  which 
extends  along  the  Severn  on  both  sides,  consisting  of  a  rich 
loam ;  Dean  Forest,  the  largest  in  England,  constitutes  the 
third  division,  supplies  most  of  the  timber  to  the  navy, 
and  lies  W.  of  the  Severn.  Lead,  coal,  and  iron  are  found 
in  large  quantities ;  but  agricu],ture  and  dairy  farming  con- 
stitute the  special  industry.  Excellent  cheese  is  made.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Severn,  the  Avon,  and  the  TTye. 

CUoQceBter  (18,330),  the  cap.,  with  a  magnificent  cathedral,  stands 
on  the  Severn,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  flax,  timber,  and  iron. 
Its  commerce  is  increasing.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  and  Whitfield,  the  preacher.    It  has  a  large  number  of  statues^ 

Bristol,  a  county  of  itself,  is  an  irregularly  built  city,  and  ranks 
as  our  third  great  port ;  its  trade  with  the  S.  of  Ireland,  S.  Wales, 
the  West  Indies,  and  several  other  places,  being  most  extensive.  It 
has  also  numerous  manufactories  of  glass,  soap,  copper,  brass, 
iron,  lead,  and  tin;  and  some  floor-cloth  factories,  iron f oimdries, 
ship-yards,  chain-cable  works,  and  sugar  refineries.  It  is  surrounded 
by  ooal-fields.  The  public  buildings  are  noteworthy.  Its  cathedral 
was  originally  part  of  an  old  abbey  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  made  a 
free  port  in  1848,  since  which  the  city  has  greatly  increased.  It  is 
the  birth-place  of  Southey  the  poet»  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  other  im* 
portant  individuals. 

CUfton,  on  a  high  zock,  is  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  has  mineral  springs, 
and  a  genial  climate,  and  a  much-admired  suspension  bridge. 

Stroud  (38,602),  amidst  the  Cotswolds,  has  water  celebrated  for  the 
dyeing  oi.  scarlet  and  other  grain  colours,  on  which  account  the  clothing 
trade  has  been  extended  for  upwards  of  20  miles  along  the  river  Frome. 
It  has  woollen  and  fulling  mills,  and  dyeing  establishments,  and  pro* 
duces  the  best  billiard  doths.  Painawick,  BUUy,  and  Dumdey^  are 
eugpiged  in  the  cloth  trade  in  this  distr lot. 
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Cli61tenliaiii»  on  Ihe  amall  river  CkeU,  delightfidly  sitaated  in  the 
Tale  of  Gloaoeater,  at  she  base  of  the  Cotswolds,  is  celebrated  for 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  medicinal  properties  of  its  waters. 
In  summer  the  town  is  resorted  to  for  its  mineral  springs,  in  winter  it 
is  frequented  for  its  hunting  and  society,  being  a  pleasure  town.  It 
has  many  fine  publio  buildings,  includ^g  a  theatre^  assembly,  and 
ooncert  rooms,  and  some  good  schools, 

Qlreacester  (7,681),  on  the  Chum,  formerly  a  place  of  eminence^ 
whose  abbot  had  a  seat  in  parliament,  called  the  metropolis  of  the 
Gotswolds,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  College  The 
district  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  a  great  wool  mart ;  but  carpets 
and  cutlery  are  manufactured. 

Tewkesbury  (5,409),  on  the  Avon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Severn, 
in  the  fertile  vale  of  Evesham,  was  once  famous  for  its  monastery.  Iw 
has  manufactures  of  lace  and  hosiery,  a  grammar  school,  and  some 
literary  institutions.  Here  Edward  IV*  defeated  the  Lancastrians, 
1471. 

Monmoutll*  formerly  in  Wales,  rich  in  minerals  (coal 
and  iron),  combines  of  late  years  agricultural,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  industry.  It  is  moorland  on  the  S.,  hilly  in 
the  W.,  with  every  variety  of  scenery.  The  Usk  is  the  chief 
river;  the  Bimney  divides  this  county  from  Glamorgan, 
and  the  Wye  from  Gloucester,   Welsh  is  much  spoken  here. 

Honmonth  (5,874),  on  the  Wye,  is  the  chief  town  of  this  prosperous 
county,  surrounded  by  the  most  magnificent  scenery,  is  «he  centre  of 
mineral  wealth,  and  contains  many  elements  of  prosperity.  It  has  a 
grammar  school,  and  is  the  birtii-place  of  Heniy  V. 

Abergaveimy  (7,000)^  an  old  town  among  the  hills,  has  an  old  castle 
of  historical  note,  a  grammar  school,  coal  and  iron  trade. 

Newport  (26,957),  on  the  Usk,  now  raises  its  head  as  an  important 
commercial  station  by  its  exports  of  iron  and  coal,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  an'extensive  and  increasing  trade  has  arisen  in  coal 
for  steam  purposes,  steel  rails,  and  tin  plates.  H«re  the  Chartist  riots 
broke  out  (1839),  under  Frost 

Chepstow,  a  fast  improving  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  with 
trade  in  timber,  iron,  coals,  wines,  and  cider,  has  the  highest  tide  in 
the  British  Isles,  which  often  rises  to  60  or  70  feet  Here  on  a  rock, 
on  the  river's  brink,  stands  an  old  castle,  an  impressive  ruin. 

Fontypool  (5,000),  a  town  N.  of  Newport,  is  the  place  where  the 

•  In  Ibis  comity  and  Bredmock,  Uuqge  ud  vaefitt  males*  thft  flsest  in  the 
kiagdoiD,  u«  mnfib  oced,  sod  vbe  b^^uiUtU  teisttd  hA»  l>eea  saccouifuUy  iaugducw 
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art  of  imitatiBg  Jftpan  yaniiah  was  c^sooyered.    It  has  extendye  iron 
and  coal  trade. 
Tredegar  (10,000)  is  famoiu  as  a  coal  and  iron  seat. 

Hereford,  famous  for  its  cattle,  hops,  and  wheat,  pro- 
duces much  cider.  The  surface  traversed  by  the  Wye  is 
richly  wooded,  orchards  cover  extensive  districts.  The 
Malvern  hills  touch  the  east  border,  and  many  other  hills 
are  found  in  the  county;  a  good  loam  soil  is  in  the  low- 
lands. 

Hereford  (18,355),  an  episcopal  dty,  with  a  cathedral  and  some  fine 
public  buildings, -stands  on  the  Wye ;  has  manu&ctures  of  leather 
gloyes,  hats,  flannels,  and  cutlery;  and  trade  in  cider,  hops,  com, 
wool,  bark,  and  timber.  In  October  the  Lugest  fair  in  England  for 
cattle  and  sheep  is  held  in  this  city ;  many  orchards  surround  it.  Tt 
is  the  birthplace  of  D.  Gkirrick.  and  Gkeneral  Havelook. 

Leominster  (6,000),  with  narrow  streets,  on  the  small  riyer  Lugg, 
in  a  fertile  vale,  has  trade  in  hats,  cider,  hops,  and  coarse  doth. 

Ledbury  (5,000),  near  which  are  some  marble  quarries,  has  trade  in 
hops,  peny,  and  cider. 

Shropshire,  with  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil  in  the 
N.  and  E.,  is  hiUy  in  the  S.  and  W.  The  Wreckin 
rises  1,300  feet,  and  the  Comdon  mountain  1,700  feet, 
above  sea-leveL  The  Severn,  running  from  W.  to  S.E., 
divides  it  into  two  almost  equal  portions.  This  county  pro- 
duces pitch  and  tar  in  abundance.  Colebrook-dale,  with 
large  iron-works,  runs  along  the  iiievem  between  two 
nicely-wooded  hills,  and  has  a  coal-field.  It  has  also  some 
moors  and  bogs,  or  mosses.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  people ;  but  iron,  coal,  and  lead  constitute 
valuable  industries. 

Shrewsbury  (23,300),  on  the  Seyem,  has  a  grammar  school,  founded 
by  EdwardVI. ;  manufactures  of  linen,  thread,  canvas,  and  iron- wares; 
an  extensiye  trade  in  coaJ,  and  a  salmon  fishery.  It  has  some  hand- 
some churches;  and  here  Hany  Hotspur  fell,  having  been  defeated  by 
Henry  IV.,  1403.  It  has  a  good  market  of  provisions  and  Welidi 
flannels.    Its  cakes  are  much  esteemed. 

Oswestry  (7,308),  near  the  borders  of  Wales,  so  named  Irom  the 
Saxon  king^  Oswald.   Its  manufactures  are  ooazse  linens  and  wooUeds. 
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Lndlow  (5,087),  on  the  Teme,  is  a  well  built  town  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  country,  has  a  grammar  school,  museiuny  and  other  pabUo 
buildings. 

Brldgenorth,  on  the  Seyem,  has  been  long  famous  for  its  guismiths. 

WeUlngton  has  coal  mining,  metal,  and  glass  works.  Some  mineral 
springs  are  in  the  vicinity.   Its  college  is  well  known. 

Stafford  may  be  treated  under  three  heads :  the  district 
of  the  Potteries  in  the  N.,  the  great  coal  and  iron  district 
in  the  S.,  called  the  Black  Country;  and  the  agricultural 
district  in  the  centre.  The  prominent  features  of  the  Pot- 
teries are  universal  stacks  of  bricks,  collieries,  and  foundries. 
Along  the  course  of  the  Dove,  excellent  grazing  land 
abounds;  moorlands  are  found  in  the  N.W.,  where  some 
hills  rise  1,000  to  1,200  feet.  In  this  county,  there  are  two 
coal  fields ;  also  marls,  pipe-clay,  and  ironstone,  are  found. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware, 
and  has  a  rapidly  rising  iron  trade.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Trent  and  its  tributaries,  the  Sew,  Lyme,  and  Dove, 

Stafford  (14,i37)>  on  the  Sow,  the  county  town,  and  one  of  tba 
principal  stations  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Eailway,  is 
neatly  built,  and  is  the  largest  railway  centre  in  the  county,  lines  radi- 
ating from  it  in  six  different  directions.  The  staple  trade  of  the 
town  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  tanning  and  brewing. 
It  has  some  good  public  buildings. 

Wolverhampton,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  town  in  Staffordshire,  is  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  locks 
and  keys,  hardware,  japanned  ware,  and  heavy  iron  articles.  There 
are  numerous  furnaces  for  smelting  iron  in  the  immediate  neighbomv 
hood.  Of  the  iron  and  coal  district,  in  the  S.  of  the  county,  Wolver- 
hampton may  be  termed  the  metropolis. 

Wednesbnxy,  very  much  engaged  in  the  iron  trader  produces  axles, 
wheels^  girders,  iron  and  brass  tubes  for  locomotives,  sawe^  harness, 
grates,  and  guns.    It  has  numerous  good  schools. 

BUstOB,  an  improving  town  on  a  hill,  has,  in  addition  to  the  abovc^ 
steel  and  japanned  wares,  foundries,  forges,  and  slitting  mills. 

WalsaJl^ias  manufactures  of  saddlers'  ironmongery,  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  kingdom ;  iron  bedsteads,  spectacle-frames,  and  small 
steel  goods  are  largely  produced.  It  has  a  grammar  school  and  many 
pablio  biuldingSi 

West  Bromwi^  is  now  very  industrious  in  the  iron  and  coal  trade. 
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The  gas  woikd  iM  the  largub  known,  and  supply  gas  nlctden  miles 
aronnd. 

Hanley,  the  central  town  of  the  Potteries,  is  two  miles  from 
Kewcastie-under-Lyne.  Within  a  radios  of  five  miles  there  is  a  popa- 
lation  of  160,000  persons,  employed  in  the  pottery,  glass,  ooal,  and 
iron  trades.  Hie  district  aroand  is  almost  ezhanstless  in  coal  and 
ironstone.  It  has  a  school  of  art,  several  religious  edifices,  and  a 
mechanics'  institute ;  a  town-haU,  museum,  and  cattle-market. 

Burslem,  on  an  eminence,  is  well*built  and  much  engaged  in  china 
uid  glass  making.    It  has  some  good  public  buildings. 

Stoke,  in  the  Potteries,  has  also  extensive  trade  in  iron  and  coal, 
and  comprehends  many  townships.  It  has  many  fine  churches,  cha- 
pels, and  schools. 

Kewoastle^under-I«yne,  with  broad  paved  streets,  has  cotton  fac- 
tories, manufactories  of  hats,  and  potteries,  iron  works,  and  large 
eolUeries  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  many  public  buildings,  including  a 
grammar  school. 

Leek,  a  town  with  silk  manufactures,  is  well-built  on  an  eminence. 
Is  a  seat  of  the  iron  trade,  and  has  manufactures  of  twists  aud 
ribands.     It  has  many  benevolent  institutions. 

Cheadle  has  manufactures  of  tape,  brass,  tin,  and  ooppei;  It  is 
on  the  Tean,  in  the  midst  of  plantations. 

Tamworth,  the  capital  of  tibe  Mercian  kings  in  Saxon  times,  is  a 
railway  centre,  on  the  Tame,  with  brick-making,  brewing,  and  dye- 
ing.   It  has  a  grammar  school  and  many  benevolent  institutions. 

Burton-on-Trent,  consisting  of  two  principal  streets,  has  manufac- 
tores  of  cotton  goods,  hats,  and  iron-works.  Its  ale  is  universally 
esteemed,  and  its  breweries  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Uchfleld  (7,380),  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Johnson,  has  a  cathedral 
and  a  gnunmar  schooL    This  city  stands  in  a  fine  valley. 

Worcester,  with  rich  pastures  in  the  valleys,  has  several 
hills,  two  of  which  ran  nearly  parallel.  The  Malvern  hills, 
running  on  the  W.  parallel  to  the  Severn,  are  green  to  the 
summit,  and  afford  good  sheep  pasturage.  The  Clent  hills 
run  towards  the  E.  of  the  county.  The  Avon,  Stour,  and 
Sevehh  drain  the  county;  the  latter  running  through  it 
from  N.  to  S.  Apples,  pears,  potatoes,  and  hops,  are 
largely  produced.  Thb  climate  is  dry  and  tiio  raiio&li  very 
small  compared  with  other  districts. 

Worcester  (33,221),  a  well-built,  pleasant  dty,  in  a  niee  oonntiy, 
with  broad  steeets,  has  a  cathedral  and  many  other  jdaoet  of  wonhip; 
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a  theatre,  library,  and  a  grammar  schooL  It  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factare  of  gloves  and  po^ppelain ;  vinegar,  sauces,  lace,  and  manures. 
In  1651  Cromwell,  with  30,000  men,  here  defeated  Charles  IL 

^Bewdley  (3,000),  near  the  Severn^  is  a  welt-built  town,  with  manu* 
fkctures  of  carpets,  combs,  and  some  iron  and  brass  works. 

Bromsgrove,  with  a  rich  grammar  school,  is  famous  for  its  manu- 
factures of  buttons,  nails,  and  needles. 

Dudley,  one  of  the  most  iiifiportant  business  towns  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  iron,  besides  trade  in  lime* 
stone  and  coal.  Glass  is  also  manafactured  in  considerable  quantities. 
It  is  in  a  detached  part  of  the  county,  and  surrounded  by  S.  Stafford- 
shire. Its  castle  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Parliamentarians.  In  the 
vicinity  spas  exist. 

Malyern  (5,000),  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  best  frequented 
watering-places,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Malvern 
HiHs.  The  admirable  quality  of  the  water,  and  the  fame  of  its  nume- 
rous physicians,  attract  great  numbers  of  persons,  while  its  many 
natural  beauties  render  it  a  favourite  resort  to  pleasure-seekers  eveo 
in  the  winter.    It  has  a  college. 

Bedditcli  (6,000)  has  manufactures  of  needles,  prodaciog  70  or  80 
millions  per  week ;  it  also  produces  fishing  tackle. 

Kidderminster  (22,000),  on  the  Stour,  has  great  carpet  manufactures, 
a  grammar  school,  and  other  public  buildings. 

Droitwldi  (6,000),  with  prolific  salt  springs,  and  Stourbridjs 
(10,000),  with  crucibles,  are  industrious  towns. 

Warwick,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Avon,  has 
rich  soil,  a  mild  climate,  and  combines  mining  and  manu- 
facturing indastry  with  agrioulture.  It  is  very  much  a  level 
county  of  an  oval  shape,  and  has  some  fine  plantations,  and 
a  small  coal  field.  Several  canals  traverse  this  county, 
forming  conv^ent  means  of  transport  before  railways  were 
introduced. 

Warwick  (11,000),  an  anoient  town,  burnt  in  1694,  but  beautifully 
rebuilt  on  an  eminence  near  the  Avon,  has  many  ancient  monuments 
and  buildings ;  the  most  important  is  Warwick  Castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Warwick,  standing  on  a  rock  forty  feet  in  height.  Cesar's 
Tower,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  fabric,  is  147  feet 
high.  Guy's  Tower,  at  the  north  angle,  130  feet  high,  was  erected  in 
1394.  The  interior  is  remarkable  for  its  splendour  and  elegance. 
In  the  green-house  is  the  celebrated  Warwick  Vase,  presented  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  and  capable  of  oontaming  163  gallons,  l]9sing31  feet  id 
ciroumferenoe. 
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BlrmlngTiani,  in  the  N.W.  of  the  county,  on  the  Bca,  is  a  greatia« 
doBtrial  seat^  witn  the  most  extensiTe  nuuiutactnres  of  machinery, 
fire-arms,  etc^  in  the  world.  It  stands  on  th^side  of  a  hiU,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent:  its  lower  part  is  formed  of  workshops  and  ware- 
houses, etc.,  the  upper  of  regular  and  handsome  buildings.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  "  smithes  that 
use  to  make  knives,  and  all  manner  of  cutting  tools,  and  lorimers  that 
make  bittes,  and  a  great  many  nailours."  The  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms was  introduced  after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  and  has  increased 
with  amazing  rapidity.  Swords  and  accoutrem^its  are  manufactured 
in  large  quantities.  The  button  manufacture,  and  that  of  light  and 
heavy  steel  goodef,  and  steel  pens,  as  well  as  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
glass-cutting,  die-sinking,  electro-plating^  edge-tools,  agricultural  im- 
plements, lamps,  and  gasaliers,  iron  bedsteads,  and  laminating,  are 
carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Most  of  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers have  their  residences  in  the  vicinity  oz  the  town,  and  many 
of  these  display  much  architectural  taste.  The  machinery  made  iise 
of  in  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  wiU  ever  rank  among  the 
highest  productions  of  human  ingenuity,  and  the  most  valuable  in- 
ventions of  the  age.  Priestly,  Button,  and  Watt^  long  resided  here. 
It  has  a  grammar  school,  park,  and  council-hall. 

Coventry,*  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  consisting  of  the  city  and 
municipaUty,  is  celebrated  for  every  style  of  plain  and  fancy  silk 
ribbons,  gimp>trimming,  and  silk  plush ;  for  the  manufacture  of 
watches,  and  for  its  dyeing  establishments.  The  surrounding  villages 
are  engaged  in  similar  industries. 

Rugby  (14^000),  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Avon,  has  a  popular 
schooL  It  has  some  good  buildings,  fine  streets^  and  modem  houses ; 
is  a  great  railway  centre. 

Stratford  (6,000),  on  the  Avon,  is  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare,  and 
the  place  where  he  died  ;  it  has  a  grammar  school.  • 

Leamington  (22,000)  is  celebrated  for  its  twelve  medicinal  springs, 
and  has  a  great  hunting  season  from  October  to  June,  when  the  town 
18  veiy  full  of  visiters.  It  is  handsomely  built,  having  broad  streets, 
nice  squares  and  crescents. 

Kenilworth,  neatly  built^  has  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  formerly 
the  seat  of  Simon  de  Montfort  Here  for  seventeen  days  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  cost  of 
£1,000  a  day,  equal  £5,000  of  our  money.  Some  fine  public  build- 
ings, including  a  grammar  school,  ezist- 

Leicester^  with  gently  rising  hills,  has  a  rich  soil  in  the 
g.W. ;  but  in  K.E.,  where  a  Bght  soil  is  found,  it  is  rather 

•  lu  vaU«.  in  16€2,  were  demoUsbed  bjr  Clufflei  IL 
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poor.  It  produces  the  largest  sheep  and  coach  horses;  and 
more  than  half  the  land  is  under  pasturage.  Green  crops  are 
largely  produced,  and  much  cheese  is  made  in  its  extensive 
dairies*  Its  rivers  are :  Avon^  Soar,  Anhery  and  Welland, 
all  of  which  rise  in  the  W.  of  the  county. 


Leicester,  on  the  Soar,  is  the  first  commercial  town  of  importance  on 
the  railway  ronte  between  London  and  the  North.  It  is  a  place  of 
very  great  antiquity,  having  been  a  city  in  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy. 
It  emfiloys  a  great  number  of  persons  in  combing  and  spinning  wool, 
and  manufacturing  it  into  articles  of  hosiery,  in  making  elastics  for 
boots,  and  laee.  It  has  excellent  schools.  Here  Cardinal  Wolsey 
died,  1530L    It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Charles  L,  1645. 

Longhborongli,  among  fertile  meadows  on  the  Soar,  has  manu- 
factures of  woollen  and  cotton  hosiery,  lace,  millinery,  boots  and 
shoes. 

Ashfey-de-larZoadb,  a  nice  town  with  a  good  market;  coal  and 
ironstone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  has  manufactures  of 
hats  and  hosiery,  and  a  grammar  schooL 

HlncAIey.  a  well  built  town,  has  Roman  remains  and  extensiye 
manufactures  of  coarse  hosiery. 

Hdlton  Howtmy  is  a  handsome  town,  with  extensive  stabling  for 
the  fox  hunters  who  frequent  it.  It  also  makes  pork  pies  for  the 
London  market. 


Lincoln^  a  very  flat  county,  with  about  112  miles  of  a 
low  marshy  coast,  has  every  variety  of  soil,  and  is  greatly 
enriched  by  an  improved  system  of  husbandry.  It  pro- 
duces splendid  oxen  of  a  large  size ;  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle  is  a  staple  industry,  most  of  the  fens  now  being  rich 
pastures.  This  county  supplies  London  with  many  of  its 
rabbits,  poultry,  and  wild  fowl.  Its  surface  presents 
three  natural  divisions :  the  Fens,  now  protected  by  firm 
embankments  from  the  sea,  which  formerly  inundated  them, 
are  highly  productive;  the  Heaths^  lying  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  Orantham,  more  elevated,  are  well  cultivated ;  and 
the  JFolds,  which  run  N.  W.  to  the  Humber,  also  produce 
good  crops.  The  Withcm  has  most  of  its  course  in  the 
county,  and  the  Trent  and  fTelland  also  run  through  it. 
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Lincoln  (26«762),  the  cap.,  an  ancient  city,  stands  on  the  Withanif 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  The  cathedral,  on  an  eminence,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  bmldings  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  Its  bell  is  well 
known  as  the  finest  in  England.  There  are  eztensiye  com  mills  and 
iron  works ,  linseed  cake,  manures,  and  hides  for  tanning  are  ex- 
tensively imported;  an  enormous  coal,  wool,  and  com  trade  is 
carried  on.  Its  horse  fair  is  celebrated.  The  ''battle  of  Lincoln,*' 
in  which  Stephen  was  taken  prisoner,  occorredin  1141,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  French  called  the  ''Fair  of  Lincoln"  in  1217. 

SpaMinK  (23,000)  is  in  an  extensive  agricultural  district;  it  is 
also  a  port,  being  about  eight  miles  from  the  Wash,  on  the  Welland, 
by  means  of  ^hich  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  coais, 
wood,  flax,  and  hemp ;  and  has  a  large  cattle  market. 

Boston  (15,576),  a  thriving  town,  on  the  Witham,  cfuries  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe  in  deals,  battens,  hemp, 
iron,  and  linen.  It  imports  coals  from  Sunderland  and  Newcastle, 
and  manufactures  agricultural  machinery  ;  it  has  a  grammar  schooL 

Grimsby  (20,238),  on  the  Humber,  has  a  fine  harbour,  extensive 
sbip-buUding,  and  fishing  trade. 

XiOUth  (10,500),  on  the  Ludd,  has  carpet  making,  foundries,  tan- 
neries, traffic  in  coal  and  grain ;  a  com  exchange  and  grammar  schooL 

GrantJ^ajD.  (5,000),  is  a  fine  town  on  the  Witham,  with  agricultural 
industry,  and  manufactures  of  much  esteemed  cakes. 

fttunford  (7,846),  handsomely  built,  with  trade  in  malt^  coal,  and 
freestone,  is  in  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  district. 

Homcastle,  on  the  Bane,  has  a  magnificent  horse  fair,  and  trade 
in  com,  leather,  and  wool. 
Galnsborongn  (7,000),  on  the  Trent,  has  extensive  iron  works. 

Rutland,  the  smallest  connty  in  England,  is  well 
watered  by  the  Wetland  and  many  smaller  stream;?.  Com 
and  pasture  land  abound.  The  surface  h^  open  valleys 
running  £.  and  W.,  and  separated  from  one  another  };>j  low 
hills  and  gentle  elevations,  particularly  in  the  north-east. 

OaKham  (3,000),  on  the  vale  of  Chatmoss   fairly  built,  has  aa 
ancient  castle,  and  a  grammar  school. 
UlViiigliasn  (2,000)  has  a  large  school,  and  some  agricultural  tradeu 

Nottingham  consists  of  a  broad  valley,  very  fruitful 
on  theE.  where  a  clay  soil  exists,  but  rather  woody  and  un- 
fruitful on  the  W.    The  climate  is  remarkablv  diy.    Its 
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agricnitare  has  lately  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  as 
well  as  its  cattle-rea^ng.  Sherwood,  the  only  royal  forest 
N.  of  the  Trent,  has  much  declined  in  extent.  A  small 
portion  of  the  S.  Yorkshire  coal  field  runs  into  this  county. 
Some  gpod  orchards  and  market  gardens  are  found.  It  is 
drained  by  the  TrejU,  and  its  tributary  the  Idle. 

yottlTigliaTn,.Qn  a  rock  of  soft  stone,  is  a  seat  of  the  silk  and  cotton, 
hosiery,  and  lace  manufactures.  There  are  silk  and  cotton  mills,  and 
establishments  for  dyeing  wd  bleaching.  Tanning  of  leather  is  also 
carried  on  extensively.  A  great  malting  trade  exists,  and  a  lai^ge 
business  is  done  in  com  and  flour.  Here  Qharles  I.  raised  his  stan- 
dard, 1642.     It  has  a  grammar  school. 

Newsixk  (12,000),  on  an  island  in  the  Trent,  has  manufactures  of 
sheeting,  and  other  goods;  and  exports  largely  malt,  com,  woojl, 
gypsum,  and  limestone.  It  has  a  gramimar  school.  Charles  I.  here 
gave  himself  ^p  to  the  Scots,  1646. 

Mansimd  .(9,000),  an  .ancient  and  populous  town  on  the  borders  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  and  minii^ 
district.  It  h^  a  hosiery  trade,  iron  foundries,  malting,  linen  and 
flour  trade. 

East  Retford  (3,194),  on  the  Idle,  contains  a  town-hall,  a  theatre, 
and  a  news-room. 

WorkBOiP  (8,000),  in  a  well  wooded  valley,  near  the  Kiver  Bayton, 
has  trade  in  com  and  malt. 

Derby,  is  mountainous  and  hilly  towards  the  N.  and  W. 
including  the  district  of  the  Peak,  which  has  four  summits 
above  700  feet  in  height,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  caverns, 
about  which  many  stories  are  told  to  visitors  by  ihe  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district.  The  highlands  are  intersected  by  nar- 
row valleys.  Rich  grain  crops  are  produced  in  the  level  dis- 
tricts, and  lead  is  found  in  the  elevated  regions.  Many  woods 
and  coppices  exist  in  Derby,  and  in  general  the  farms  are 
small,  and  mode  of  cultivation  antiquated.  It  has  great 
mineral  wealtL    It  is  drained  by  Derwent,  Dove^  and  TrmU 

Derby,  on  the  Derwent,  is  famous  for  its  silk  manufactures;  there  are 
also  several  cotton  factories  and  porcelain  works.  Here  all  kinds  of 
ornaments  are  made  of  the  marble  and  spar  found  in  the  vicinity, 
ilany  are  employed  in  the  lapidary  and  jewellery  branches,  trade 
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isi  malt,  and  rolling  millB.  It  has  a  grammar  school,  and  many  pablio 
bnildinga.  Foundries,  tanneries,  soap  works,  and  bleaching  grounds 
exist.    Here  in  1745  the  Pretender  halted  and  retained  to  the  north. 

Belper,  with  large  cotton  manufactures,  stands  on  the  Derwent,  is 
a  flourishing  town,  with  many  chapels  and  churches. 

Buxton  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  Wye,  surrounded 
by  hills.  It  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Fea^,  having  nine  weUs, 
whose  waters  are  hot  and  sulphurous,  yet  not  fetid,  but  palatable, 
creating  an  appetite.  Their  temperature  is  said  to  be  more  agreeable 
for  bathing  than  the  waters  of  Bath,  and  they  are  very  efficacious  in 
rheumatio  complaints.    It  has  a  library  and  an  assembly  room. 

Glossop  (17,000),  an  important  town  near  the  Peak,  is  active  and 
industrious,  has  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  manufactures,  and  calico 
printing. 

Matlock,  a  town  much  frequented  for  its  beautiful  scenery  and  its 
baths,  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  and  attractive  valley,  surrounded 
by  romantic  hills. 

Cliesterfleld  (11,426),  an  important  town  on  an  eminence,  stands 
veiy  pleasantly  on  the  Rotber.  It  has  extensive  coal  works,  iron 
foundries,  lace,  cotton,  silk,  and  worsted  manufactories,  extensive 
malting  establishments,  machine  works  and  potteries.  King  John 
made  it  a  free  borough.  It  has  a  free  school,  and  a  good  agricultural 
market. 

Hertford,  the  greatest  inalting  comity  in  England,  is 
remarkable  for  its  agricultural  improvements.  It  has  no 
lofty  hills,  the  surface  being  undulating  and  much  covered 
with  wood.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  many  orchards  exist. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Lea  and  Colne, 

Hertford  (7, 164),  the  chief  town,  on  the  Lea,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  does  a  large  malting  trade.  Here  King  John 
of  Fmnce,  and  King  David  II.  of  Scotland,  were  at  the  same  time 
imprisoned  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 

St.  Alban's  (8,303),  a  very  ancient  town,  has  some  splendid  churches 
and  public  buildings.  Here  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated,  1455; 
and  here^  in  1461,  the  Yorkists  were  defeated  by  Queen  Margaret. 

Ware,  on  the  Lea,  is  an  important  com  market,  and  supplies  London 
with  water  and  malt.    It  was  the  scene  of  John  Gilpin's  adventure. 

Watford,  on  the  Colne,  has  a  good  com  and  live  stock  market. 

Buckingham,  irregular  in  shape,  is  undolating  in  the 
S.,  but  crossed  in  the  N.  by  the  Chiltern  hills,  N.  of  which 
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are  the  richest  pastures,  from  which  London  receives  mnch 
butt^y  and  fat  cattle.  The  ChUteiit  hills,  once  covered  with 
beech,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  820  feet  at  Nettlebed,  give 
name  to  a  nominal  office  enabling  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  vacate  his  seat.  They  rise  to  900  feet,  nnder  the  name 
of  Wendover  hilL  Some  paper  is  made ;  but  agncnitore  is 
the  staple  industry  of  this  county,  which  is  drained  hy  the 
Thames  and  Ofise. 

A^l&Btnay  (28,  T60},  which  hn  hrotid  haadtome  sfareetai  ia  the  capital, 
add  has  some  silk  factories ;  and  is  the  place  of  nomination  at  elections 
for  the  county.    Its  excellent  breed  of  ducks  is  far-famed. 

Buddngham  (3,703)  has  a  low  situation  on  the  Onse,  and  though  an 
ancient  town,  is  of  little  importance.  Bone-laoe  is  the  only  manufacture. 

W^ycombe,  or  High  Vytotnbe  (4^911),  With  paper  nulla,  lace,  and 
upholstery  trtwle,  is  a  small  borough. 

Eton,  oppositiB  Windsor,  on  the  Thames,  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  its  cc^ege,  now  attended  by  above  800  pupils.  It  was  founded  by 
Henry  VI.,  144a 

Great  Kaxloir  {^619)«  with  many  paper  miUs^  stands  on  the 
Thames. 

01ney«  on  the  Ouse,  is  a  market  town,  with  agricultural  trade. 

Oxford,  a  rich  midland  county,  is  hilly  and  woody  on 
the  S.K,  elevated  and  stony  in  the  N.R,  bat  rich  and  fertile 
in  the  centro,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  being  largely  raised 
Much  dairy  farming  is  carried  on.  It  is  drained  by  nume- 
rous streams,  tributaries  of  the  Thames.  *  The  Ghiltem  hills, 
a  range  of  chalk,  run  through  the  S. ;  Edgehill  is  on  the 
borders  of  Warwick;  Whichwood  forest,  once  a  wodded 
tract,  is  on  the  W.,  and  produces  some  forest  marble. 

Oxford  (31,554),  the  capital,  the  seat  of  tne  largest  University  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  is  a 
clean  city,  and  a  bishop's  see.  It  derives  its  chief  support  &om  the 
University  ;  but  has  aliso  a  brisk  transit  trade  in  iron  and  coals.  Its 
streets  are  straight  and  well  paved.  Parliaments  were  often  held 
here.  The  city  stands  between  the  streams  Cherwell  and  Isis,  and 
IB  noted  for  its  beatoty  and  the  nhinber  and  variety  of  its  public  build- 
ings.   It  has  botanic  gardens,  and  an  observatory. 

Eeiiley  (4,000),  on  the  Thames,  is  a  handsome  town,  with  a  town- 
hall,  and  a  theatre.  8 
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Witney,  on  the  WindroBh,  a  tributary  of  the  Thames,  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  blankets. 

Banbnxy  (4>106)y  on  the  Cherwell,  is  famous  for  its  cakes  cheese,  and 
ale.  It  has  plush  and  girth  manufactures,  iron  and  timber  works. 
Here  the  Yorkists  were  defeated  in  1469,  the  Earl  Warwick  defeat- 
ing Edward  IV.,  near  this  town,  at  Edgecote. 

Woodstodc  (7,477),  on  the  Glyme,  with  a  handsome  town  hall,  is 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  leather  gloves ;  and  near  it  is  Blenheimf 
built  and  presented  by  a  grateful  nation  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

Northampton,  the  only  county  in  the  British  Isles 
touched  by  nine  others,  has  good  tillage  and  pasture  land, 
with  an  undulating  surface,  well  wooded  and  watered.  Ex- 
tensive forests  and  plantations  distinguish  it  from  the 
neighbouring  counties :  three  forests  may  be  mentioned : — 
Whittlewood,  or  Whittlebury,  Salcey,  and  Rockingham. 
The  ground  rises  towards  the  N.  and  N,  W.,  with  a  gradual 
slope  towards  the  S.  The  Nen,  Welland,  Avon,  and  Orise, 
drain  this  county.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  various 
hut  productive. 

Northampton,  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  containing  many 
public  buildings,  and  a  fine  spacious  market*place.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  that  of  boots  and  shoes.     It  has  also  lace  and  hosiery, 

ather-dressing,  saddlery,  and  iron-foundries.  Its  horse  fairs  are 
much  frequented.  It  was  burned  in  1675.  In  1460,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  here  defeated  the  Lancastrians. 

Feterborougli  (17,429),  on  the  Nen,  once  the  seat  of  a  rich  abbey,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Fen  district,  has  a  cathedral,  and  is  surrounded  by 
numerous  monastic  remains  of  great  interest.  It  has  an  excellent 
grammar  school,  is  a  most  important  railway  centre,  and  the  seat  of 
large  and  increasing  markets. 

Wellingborongli,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Nen,  has  trade  in  com, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  lace.  It  is  regularly  built  in  modem  style, 
having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1738. 

Kettering,  on  the  Nen,  is  well-built,  has  some  splendid  public  build- 
ings. It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade.  It  has  also  wool- 
stapling,  and  manufactures  plush. 

Huntingdon,*  a  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Fen  dis- 
trict|  computed  at  44,000  acres,  of  which  12,000  are  pro- 

*  Called  by  tbc  Sasoas,  Uanter'a  down. 
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dactive,  has  a  fertile  soil,  with  rich  pasture  lands.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Nen  and  Ouse^  Whittlesea-mere,  a  sheet  of 
water  2  miles  long,  and  1^  broad,  is  in  the  N.  E.,  and 
being  now  drained,  produces  luxuriant  crops. 

Hvntlxigdon  (4^242),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Ouae  on  a  rising 
ground,  has  trade  in  malt,  wool,  and  com.  It  has  a  grammar-school. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

St.  Ives  (3,500),  on  the  Ouse,  has  good  catile  and  sheep  markets,  and 
malting.    Here  OromweU  resided  as  a  farmer. 

8tb  Hoots,  a  nice  little  town,  has  paper  manufactures. 

Bedford,  nearly  oval  in  form,  is  a  small  county,  whose 
industry  is  principally  agncultural,  with  a  little  straw-plait 
manufacture.  Rich  daii-y  farming  prevails,  and  good  crops 
are  raised  from  its  fertile,  deep  clay  soiL  A  continuation  of 
the  Ghiltem  hills  traverses  it  towards  the  S.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Ouse,  Ivd,  and  Lea, 

Bedford  (17,000),  a  good  grain  market,  in  a  fertile  tract  on  the 
Onse  (oaUed  the  Vale  of  Bedford),  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  lace,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  coals,  timber, 
and  malt.  A  free  education  is  given  to  children  of  inhabitants  of  all 
classes,  in  a  series  of  schools,  where  eight  exhibitions  to  college  aro 
annually  given  to  the  most  deserving  pupils. 

Biggleswade,  on  the  Ivel,  with  >  a  good  grain  market^  has  manu- 
&ctnres  of  thread-lace,  and  straw  plait. 

DiiTiBtaMft  (4^ 558), on  the  Dunstable  chalk  downs,  may  be  considered 
the  seat  of  the  straw  plait  industry. 

Leighton-Bozzard,  on  the  Ousel,  has  lace  and  straw  plait  manu- 
factures.    It  has  a  handsome  corn-exchange. 

Lvton,  on  the  Lea,  is  pleasantly  situated  between  ranges  of  the 
Chetham-hills,  and  employs  many  families  in  the  manufacture  of  straw 
hats  and  bonnets. 

Cambridge  includes  the  island  of  Ely,  a  marshy  dis- 
trict lying  N.  of  the  Ouse  in  the  Fen  region ;  though  marshy 
and  fenny,  it  is  now  drained  and  become  arable  and  splen- 
didly tilled,  and  produces  admirable  oats  and  barley.  This 
county  is  remarkably  level,  and  its  towns  are  situated  on 
small  elevations.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ouse,  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Cam, 
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Oambrldlpe  (30,740),  on  the  Cam,  Stives  its  importance  entirely  from 
its  celobrated  University,  consisting  of  seventeen  colleges  and  halls 
sttnated  in  different  parts  of  iSie  toWn.  The  streets  of  the  town  are 
father  narrow. 

Wlsbeaeh  (9,378),  well  boilt,  on  the  Ken,  is  the  port  of  Cambridge- 
^lixe.  On  acconnt  of  the  improvBrnents  in  the  river^s  navigation,  it  has 
risen  to  importance;  holds  a  veiy  prominent  position  in  the  Fen 
district,  and  is  snrronnded  with  popolons  villages,  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  being  mq^aged  in  t^ade^  commerce,  and  agricnltnre. 

Ely,  on  a  lull  in  the  midst  of  afanny  plain^  is  the  only  English  cit^ 
that  has  no  member  of  parliament. 

Newmarket,  on  the  borden  of  Snffolk,  is  well  known  on  acconnt 
6i  its  races,  which  are  held  on  «  fine  heath  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  beet  race-oonrse  in  Englabd.  It  has  splendid  public  buildings ; 
great  horse-training  establishments  in  the  vicinity;  malt  and  beer  are 
the  manufactures. 

Middlesex^  tlie  metropolitan  county,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  forty  English  counties,  ttiough  only 
two  others,  Butland  and  Huntingdon,  are  smidler.  The 
soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  graveL  Around  London  numer- 
ous nursery  gardens,  green-houses,  noblemen's  seats,  and 
every  other  offspring  of  taste  or  luxury,  are  found.  The 
gently  waving  surface  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture,  though 
the  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a  deep  loam  near  the  Thames, 
is  naturally  poor  The  Thames  forms  its  southern,  the 
Colne  its  western,  and  the  Lea  its  eastern  boundary.  A 
range  of  small  hills  protects  the  metropolis  from  the  N. 
wind, 

^Bdon*  (3,251,000),  the  metropolis  in  many  respects  of  all  the  world, 
stands  on  a  plain  through  the  centre  of  which  runs  the  Thames;  it  is 
surrounded  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  and  usually  spoken  of  nnderfive 
heads  s— the  City  (74,732),  containing  the  bank  of  England,  the  Man- 
sion  House,  and  the  Boyal  Exchange,  is  the  centre  of  the  monetary 
transactions,  <^  numerous  and  valuable  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industries;  the  East  End,  lying  further  down  the  Thamesv  is  engaged 
in  everything  connected  with  shipping;  the    Wieat  End,  containing 

*  Formerlf  walled  and  entered  by  seven  gates— Ladgate«  Aldersgate,  Aldgate. 
Cripplegate,  Newgate,  Hoorgate,  and  Blshopsgate;  and  on  the  W.a  gate  railed 
Templebar,  which  still  remains.  The  population  of  the  city  proper  is  fast  declining 
from  year  to  year ;  the  immense  multitndea  who  here  transact  business,  prefer  to 
ileep  in  the  oatUts  at  London. 
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the  dab  honses,  and  most  of  the  theatres,  with  hundreds  of  handsome 
streets,  and  thousands  of  handsome  shopsr  is  principally  occupied  by  the 
aristocracy  and  a  few  of  the  fortunate  in  professionallife;  Southwarkt 
called  the  Borough^  lies  south  of  the  Thames,  abounds  with  numerous 
manufactures,  hop  and  grain  stores,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tan- 
neries, and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  industrial  classes ;  Westminster, 
containing  the  Abbey,  Parliament  Houses,  Law  Courts^  Buckingham 
palace,  is  a  great  oentre  of  fashion,  eontaining  the  towm  mansion^  of 
many  of  the  nobility. 

The  public  buildings  are  too  numerous  to  mention — St.  Paulas, 
Somerset  House,  the  General  Post-Office,  British  Museum,  ihe  seve- 
ral palaces,  diurchea,  theatres,  and  hotels  are  worthy  of  admirati(»i. 

Three  distinct  commercial  industries  exist — ^tiie  foreign  trade  and 
wholesale  trade  of  the  port  i  the  manufactures  (glass,  soap,  si^^, 
books,  gloves,  hats,  etc.)  of  every  Variety ;  and.theiet^  trade,  whioh 
is  imlimited  in  extent  and  variety. 

The  suburbs  of  London  extend  into  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex  ;  and 
it  is  computed  that  the  annual  savings  of  the  inhabitants  oi  London 
exceed  twenty  milliona  of  money. 

To  give  even  a  oomJensed  description  of  London,  would  xequife 
a  volume  of  a  very  considerable  size. 

HxliriiSge  (5,d46),  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  com  trade, 
fumitnze  making  etc.,  stands  on  the  Golne. 

Staines  (10,338),  about  14  miles  from  London,  stands  on  the 
Thames. 

Bientfiord  (2,2079),  the  place  of  election  for  the  county,  has  a  hand- 
some towa-hall,  a  brewery,  distilleiy,  and  saw  miUs.  It  is  on  the 
Thames^  and  has  trade  by  the  river. 

Haxrow  (10,867),  about  10  milea  N.  «f  ^Lo^don,  has  an  excellent 
grammar  schooL 

Enfldld  (16,053),  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery,  contains  a 
govenunent  Binall  arms  factory. 

Bromley,  on  the  £.  of  the  county,  has  distilling  and  calico  printing. 
Many  of  its  inhabita9t8  ^re  engaged  in  the  dock  yards  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood. 

HampUA,  with  its  palace,  called  Hampton  Uaurt,  not  used  as  a 
royal  residence  since  the  time  of  George  II.,  has  delightful  gardens 
open  to  the  publici  and  stands  12  i^es  from  London. 
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wales: 


Wales,  consisting  of  twelve  counties,  lies  on  the  "W.  of 
England  proper,  being  bordered  by  the  English  counties  of 
Cheshire,  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Monmouth.  The  surface 
is  extremely  mountainous  and  hilly,  many  beautiful  valleys 
lying  between  the  elevated  ridges.  Minerals  abound,  parti- 
cularly in  the  north  and  south  of  the  country.  Much  more 
rain  falls  in  Wales  than  in  England,  the  average  in  the 
former  being  34  inches,  whUe  that  of  the  latter  is  only  23 
inches.  The  soil,  owing  to  the  rugged  nature  of  the  surface, 
is  much  better  adapted  for  pasturage  than  tillage.  The 
scenery  in  many  places  is  most  romantic  and  charming. 

Flint,  penetrated  by  Denbigh,  has  rich  mines  of  coal 
and  freestone  in  the  valleys,  lead,  limestone,  and  calamine 
in  the  hills,  and  is  the  least  of  the  Welsh  counties.  The 
K.  produces  wheat,  but  mining  and  smelting  are  the  chief 
industries.  Its  lead  mines  are  the  richest  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Butter,  cheese,  and  honey  are  produced,  and 
tiles  and  bricks  are  made.  It  is  drained  by  the  Clun/d,  Dee, 
and  Wheeler. 

Mold  (3,000)  on  the  Alyn,  is  the  cap.  Great  quantities  of  coals  are 
shipped  from  FUnt  (4,000),  In  its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  Hichard  II. 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  1399. 

EOlywdll,  a  thriving  industrial  town,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill.  It  has  manufactories  of  cottons  and  gaUoons,  large  smelting, 
houses,  eztensiye  lead,  copper,  and  2dno  mines,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  so  named  from  St.  Winnifred's  well,  the  most  prolific  spiring  in 
the  world.    It  throws  up  85  hogsheads  of  clean  water  every  minute. 

8t  Asaph,  on  the  Glwyd,  is  a  small  city,  with  a  cathedral  built  of 
wood  in  596  by  St.  Asaph,  and  rebuilt  in  1770. 

Denbigh,  is  ragged,  wild,  and  monntainons,  with  much 
rain,  and  some  excellent  scenery.      Lead  mines  abound 
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the  famous  vale  of  Clwyd  runs  through  it  for  17  miles, 
and  is  very  productive.    It  is  drained  by  the  Du. 

JkssMgtL  (6,322),  on  a  rocky  hill,  is  a  amall  town,  formerly  walled. 
Butben,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  has  the  remains  of  an  old  castle. 
Wrezliam«(8,576),  the  largest  town  in  N.  Wales,  has  extensive  flan- 
nel-making, some  paper  miUs,  and  lead  and  coal  mines  in  the  vicinage. 

Oamarvoily  is  the  most  mountainous  county  in  Wales. 
Contains  immense  quantities  of  slate ;  between  200,000  and 
300,000  tons,  are  annually  shipped  from  Bangor  and  Carnar- 
von. Its  rocks  are  stupendous  and  sharp.  On  the  hills  a 
small  kind  of  cattle  graze.  A  few  fertile  tracts  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Conway. 

Carnarvon  (9,370),  the  capital,  is  an  ancient  town,  partly  on  the 
Menai  Strait,  and  partly  on  the  estnary  of  the  Seiont ;  carries  on  con- 
siderable trade  with  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Ireland.  The 
indastries  are  principally  agricultural .  and  that  portion  of  Merioneth- 
shire bordering  on  it,  produces  slate.  In  the  counties  of  Flint  and 
Denbigh  there  are  extensive  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  coal  works. 

Bangor  (7,000),  delightfully  situated,  a  pleasant  secluded  bathiDg- 
place,  is  the  favourite  resort  of  multitudes  in  the  summer  season,  and 
the  head-quarters  for  tourists  to  all  parts  of  North  Wales.  It  is  built 
between  two  ridges  of  rock,  with  a  fine  opening  towards  the  sea ;  and 
beautiful  mountain  and  water  scenery  is  seen  from  the  summit  of  the 
hills  on  either  side. 

Conway  (3,000),  on  the  river  of  same  name,  is  a  fine  old  town,  has 
an  old  oastle  standing  on  a  rock.  The  chief  attractions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  Stephenson's  wonderful  tubular  bridge,*  and  Telford's 
charming  and  fairy-like  suspension  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait  ;t 
the  slate  ^quarries  are  productive.  Llanberis,  Snowdon,  Carnarvon 
Gastle,  Aber  Waterfall,  etc.,  are  attractions  in  the  vicinityi 

Angleseayt  with  a  rocky  circumference  of  80  miles,  has 

*  The  Britannia  TubvUar  Bridffe,  1560  feet'long,  may  be  described  as  a  huge  doable 
iMirral  of  a  gnn,  the  train  running  slowly  through  one  barrel,  and  on  the  retiim  Jour- 
ney proceeding  through  the  other.  These  tubes,  made  of  wrought  iron  plates,  riveted 
together,  rest  on  massive  pillars,  one  being  placed  in  the  centre  on  a  rock.  In  1818, 
Stephenson  erected  another  tubular  bridge  across  the  Conway. 

t  This  bridge,  standing  100  feet  above  high  water,  was  erected  by  Telford  in  1829, 
for  the  mail  coach.  It  is  650  feet  long,  and  20  feet  broad,  fastened  in  the  rock,  and 
suspended  by  16  immense  chains. 

t  Called  Mono  by  Tacitus,  Arvon  (the  farthermost  isle)  by  the  Britons ;  it  was  a 
sreat  seat  of  the  Druids;  attacked  by  Panlinus,  the  Roman  commander,  in  a.d.  fiU 
and  many  of  the  sacred  groves  cut  down.  The  Saxons  gave  it  the  present  name, 
which  means  **  EngUsbman's  Island.** 
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two  good  baEboars — Beaumarifi  and  Holyhead;  a  soil,  wbez) 
well  tilled,  not  unprodactive ;  with  a  mild  bat  foggy  cli- 
mate ;  a  surface  bare  and  in  some  places  rocky.  Numbers 
of  small  cattle  are  fed.  The  coasts  have  good  fisheries,  and 
copper  and  marble  abound.  Holyhead  Island  has  a  wild 
and  rocky  N.  coast  frequented  by  ea^ets.  It  is  only  an 
island  at  high  water. 

Bfwwwarta  (2,284),    the  eapital,  on  the  Menai  Straiti,  ha9  sea 
bathing  and  eoasting  trade. 
Amlwdi,  on  the  N.  eoast,  has  the  eopx)er  mines  in  its  vicinity. 
Eo]yliead,  on  Holy  Island,  k  the  packet  station  lor  Ireland. 

Merioneth,  hilly  and  mountainous,  with  many  deep 
valleys,  has  a  poor  soil  and  scanty  pasturage,  on  which  small 
ponies  and  cattle  are  fed.    Its  towns  are  very  smalL 

Dolgelly,  romantically  situated  at  the  foot  o£  Coder  JdriSf  la  a  lovely 
little  town  amidst  mountains,  lakes,  and  waterfalls. 
Bala,  on  lake  of  same  name,  is  a  clean  town. 
Harlecl),  near  the  coast,  has  greatly  declined. 
Bannoutli,  a  smaU  port,  is  a  place  for  sea-bathing 

Montgomery,  the  best  wooded  portion  of  Wales,  is  a, 
compact  county;  contains  Plinlimmon,  a  high  mountain  with 
good  pastures  on  its  sides;  many  bleak  moor  lands  are  found 
in  this  county,  and  hardy  ponies,  graze  on  the  hills.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Sevens 

Uontgomery  (1,0€0]|;  the  eapita]^  has  the  vemama  of  tw»  eastles ;  is 
a  town  of  great  antiquity,  with  flannel  trade. 

Newtown  (6,000),  another  statioii  «f  the  flannel  maiwlaetare^  stands 
on  the  Severn,  in  a  valley. 

Welshpool  (5,000),  on  the  Severn,  has  a  trade  in  flannels  and  malt. 

LUmldlDSS  (3,426),  also  on  the  Severn,  has  a  similar  industry.  < 

OardigaJl,  lying  along  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  leyel 
and  fertile  towards  the  coast  and  mountainous  inland.  It 
has  lead  mines ;  produces  copper,  zinc,  and  slate^  and  some 
silver. 

Cardigan  (3,535),  the  cap.  is  a  smaU  town  on  the  Teify,  with  actiyo 
UmJl^  and  a  herring  fishery. 
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AtieiTBtwitb  (7»000},  overhanging  the  sea,  has  a  most  salnbrioxia 
situation,  is  a  favourite  watering-place,  has  a  herring  fishery  with  some 
coasting  trade^  iron  and  coal  mines. 

Lampeter,  on  the  Teify,  is  a  small  town.  The  only  Welsh  college, 
called  St.  David's,  is  in  this  town. 

PenxbrokOy  with  a  ridge  of  hills  ranning  across  the 
county  from  the  coast,  is  mountaiiioas,  but  has  many  easy 
slopes,  and  some  valleys.  The  scenery  is  in  many  places 
magnificent.    Two  large  inlets  are  found  on  the  coast. 

P^mlnroke  (1^741),  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Grovemment  dockyards^ 
was  the  birth-place  of  Henry  VIL 

Tenby  (3,000),  a  modem  watering-place^  is  romantically  situated 
on  a  projecting  promontory,  ezi)ort8  oysters,  com,  and  buttet 

Haverford  West  (7,000),  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
West  Cleddan,  is  an  active  little  port  with  convement  quajrs. 

tfilford  (3,000),  with  a  deep  bjs^y,  was  formerly  the  seat  ot  the  dock- 
yard, and  19  the  packet-station  for  8.  of  Irehmd. 

Oarmarthen,  mountainous  and  woody,  healthy  and 
fertile,  has  many  long  narrow  valleys.  Though  coal,  lead, 
and  iron  abound,  the  most  important  indostrv  is  agriculture 
It  is  drained  by  the  Tawt  and  Kmf, 

Carmarthen  (10,499),  the  capital,  is  a  weU-buiit  Had  populous  town 
on  the  Towy,  which  admits  vessels  of  moderate  burthen.    The  dis- 
trict around  is  important,  on  account  of  its  numerous  copper  and 
tin  works,  with  ooal  and  lead  mines.    The  town  has  some  fine  public ' 
buildings. 

UaauttOy  (11,446),  a  floonshing  town  with  increasing  tcfkde^  ha9 
collieries,  and  coasting  tn|de. 

LUMuloresy  (1(801),  sunrounded  by  wild  and  barren  hills,  is  an 
important  town. 

KUiw^Uy,  once  walled,  has  an  ancient  castle. 

TiUiBrtelln^  on  the  Towy,  has  a  nice  situation,  and  is  olean,  and 
healthy,  thoo|^  badly  bnilt.  It  was  onee  tli^  abo4e  of  the  W^lsh 
princes. 

Olamorgany  the  largest  county  in  Wales,  19  prin- 
cipally Boted  for  its  profusion  of  coal,  iron,  and  limestone; 
its  mineral  wealth  having  caused  towns  to  rise  and  manu- 
factories to  b^  buUt  in  the  most  dreary  regions^ 
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Cardiff  (39,625),  the  cap.,  the  great  outlet  for  the  Burronnding  coal 
and  iron  district,  on  the  Taff,  has  a  commodioos  harbour,  and  a  very 
lively  coasting  trade,  mann£actures  of  iron  and  tin  plates,  and 
coal  works;  has  capacious  docks,  and  its  exports  are  considerable. 
In  its  castle  Robert  of  Normandy  was  confined  21  years  by  his  brother 
Henry.  It  has  a  new  town-hall,  merchants'  hall,  crown  court,  etc., 
and  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute. 

Merthyr  Tydvll,*  a  great  mining  town,  the  largest  in  Wales,  stands 
in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  county,  on  the  Taff,  among  rugged  and 
bleak  looking  hiUs.  It  has  the  largest  smelting  furnaces  in  the 
world,  in  one  of  which  1,000  tons  of  coals  are  daily  consumed; 
these  with  forges,  rolling  mills,  etc.,  produce  an  amazing  nightly  glare 
for  miles  around.  This  town  is  under  very  imperfect  sanitary 
arrangements,  and  with  the  exception  of  barracks,  and  a  poor-house, 
00  important  public  building  can  be  seen.  The  streets  are  irregularly 
built,  and  the  town  is  badly  supplied  with  water. 

Swansea,  on  a  rising  ground,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Tawe,  the 
mouth  of  which  forms  an  excellent  port,  with  piars,  quays,  large  float- 
ing harbour  and  docks,  and  eeery  other  accommodation  for  traffic, 
is  the  greatest  copper  market  in  the  world,  the  ore  being  brought 
here  from  all  parts  for  sale  and  smelting,  [t  iias  extensiv^e  potteries 
and  china  works,  and  carries  on  a  large  trade  in  coals,  pateat  cuel, 
copper ,  lead,  iron,  silver,  and  tin.  Gower,  the  poet,  and  Beau  N^ash 
were  bom  here. 

Neath  (9, 134),  on  a  stream  of  same  name,  is  a  busy  place  in  coal 
and  iron,  and  has  also  copper  smelting. 

Uandaff,  with  an  old  cathodal,  is  more  like  a  large  village  than  a 
town,  and  forms  a  place  of  transit  trade. 

Brecknock,  crossed  by  a  chain  of  hills  called  the 
Epynt,  S.  of  which  is  delightful  scenery,  is  on  the  whole  a 
very  hilly  county:  Brecknock  Beacon  rising  2,682  feet, 
Trecastlet  Beacon,  2,594  feet,  near  the  source  of  the  U&k. 
Goal  is  found  near  the  southern  border,  and  limestone  on 
the  W.  Small  cattle  and  black  sheep  abound  on  the  hills.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Usk  and  its  tributaries. 

Bredmock  (6,000),  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  on 
the  Usk,  is  the  capital ;  has  good  publio  buildings,  a  grammar  school, 
training  college,  county  hall,  and  market-house ;  and  is  much  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  iron  and  copper  works. 

*  From  Martyr  Tudfyl  St.  Tadfyl,  tbe  daughter  of  a  WeUh  chief,  was  pot  t  > 
death  here,  on  occoont  of  embracing  CliriAtiauit/. 
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BQlltb;  on  the  Wya  has  trout  and  salmon  fishing,  and  charming 
scenery.  Here  the  Welsh  prince,  Llewellyn,  was  killed  by  the 
English,  1282.    Its  castle  was  the  hunting  seat  of  tl^  prince. 

Bay,  on  the  Wye,  has  some  woollen  maunfactures. 

Radnor,  separated  from  Brecknock  by  the  river  Wye, 
is  wild  and  dreary ;  more  than  one-half  of  its  surface  being 
lofty,  and  covered  with  bogs  and  moors.  Radnor-foresty  on 
fbe  E.y  is  a  wild  moss  and  heathy  tract. 

Frestelgn,  the  assize  town^  stands  on  the  Lug,  and  is  small  and  un- 
important. 
New  Badnor  is  also  a  small  town  of  little  importance. 

Isle  of  Man*  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a 
mountain  ridge  runping  from  N.  to  S.,  rising  in  the  high- 
est peak,  Snafdl,  2,004  feet  above  sea-level,  and  covered 
on  the  sides  with  turf  and  heath.  The  minerals  are 
lead,  copper,  and  tin.  The  climate  is  variable,  damp, 
and  windy;  but  temperate.  The  summer  is  so  cool  as  to 
cause  late  harvests ;  but  turnips  are  excellent  and  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Fishing  is  an  important  industry.  The 
inhabitants  are  strongly  attached  to  their  native  vales  and 
mountains,  have  a  parliament  of  their  own  called  the  House 
of  Keys,  the  united  branches  of  the  legislature  being  the 
TymodcU  Court.  The  inhabitants  are  indolent  but  hospitable, 
and  speak  a  language  called  Manx,  a  branch  of  the  Celtic. 

Castletown,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  S.  coast,  has  some  trade 
with  Liverpool. 

Douglas,  the  largest  town,  is  75  miles  from  Liverpool,  and  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  good  fisheries  of  cod  and  herring. 

PMl,  on  the  W.  coast,  is  a  small  town. 
» 

The  COiannel  Isles. — ^These  islands,  possessing  a  mild 
and  salubrious  climate,  lie  near  the  coast  of  France,  and  are 
comparatively  free  from  taxation.    They  have  a  local  legis- 


*  Aecording  to  latest  returns,  the  total  area  of  the  isle  is  180,000  statute  acres. 
Of  this  28,323  are  under  com  crops  (Including  beani  and  peas),  13,688  under  green 

MMMv.      90A   .ojloa  V^aa  «al1;nnr     94   1 TK   nnrlAi*    frr^.a     anil   lit  AQ1  awA    «va>m>a«A..«.    .--.. ^ 


««ftW     ■«ik«AAR#^«      m#    every     *V^^       awivw    t»Mm^m^m       ^w  w,r*pf    •■-•-w»wi 

caule,  61*9  sheep,  and  6-6  pigs.    Population,  5S,000. 
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latnre,  the  acts  of  which,  on  receiving  the  sanction  of  the 
Qneen  in  council,  become  l^w.  The  flowers  and  fruits  are 
of  the  very  best  quality. 

Jersey,*  the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  84'  miles  S. 
of  Portland,  and  4  miles  from  the  French  coast.  It  has  a 
gradual  slope  from  N.  to  S.,  sharp  clififs  on  the  N.  side,  and 
small  bays  and  coves  all  round,  some  of  which,  as  St. 
Helen's  bay,  afford  good  anchorage.  Nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  island  is  under  orchards.  The  fisheries,  including  oyster 
and  lobster  fisheries,  are  very  extensive  and  valuable.  The 
commerce  is  free,  and  consists  of  exporting  dried  fish  to 
Newfoundland,  Brazil,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
imports  are  sugar,  fruit,  wine,  etc.  The  people,  who  speak 
French,  are  acute  and  intelligent.  The  temperature  is  milder, 
warmer,  and  more  agreeable  than  that  of  £ngland,  and  the 
soil  is  fertile,  but  the  system  of  agriculture  is  antiquated- 
They  make  much  cider. 

8t  Heliers,  the  capital,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  rock,  open  to 
the  warm  breeze  from  the  south,  is  a  pleasant  and  gay  town,  with 
much  trade  in  fish,  fowl,  fruit,  eta,  and  much  frequented  by  tourists. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Fzench  in  1781 ;  but  they  were  driven  out  ist  it 
in  a  few  hours. 

Oorey,  though  a  village,  is  the  Sjeat  of  the  oyster  fishery.  \ 

St.  Aubin  is  a  nice  little  town  on  the  coast. 

Ouemsey,  about  120  miles  from  Portsmouth,  lies  in 
St.  Michael's  bay,  is  nine  miles  long  and  six  broad, 
with  an  excellent  soil,  abundance  of  fruit,  and  good  crops 
of  vegetables  and  grain,  and  extensive  dairy  fanning. 

St.  Peter's  {San  Pierre),  the  only  town  om  the  iaknd,  stands  em  a 
small  secure  harbour  on  tl^e  R  const 

The  isles  of  Aldemey,  Sarh^  Jelhau,  and  fferm,  ave  dependencies  of 
Guernsey. 

Aldemey,  with  lofty  chSk  on  the  S.  E.,  has  a  sandy  soil 

•  Tbla  ide,  vitli,  ^VKStnmtt  Suk,  «Bd  Aldernej,  w«r6  a  part  of  aadent  Karmandy, 
a»d  cftme  iato  the  potseaaion  of  England  with  the  Cenquetk 
t  Said  to  1M  the  best  cja tert  Sb  the  world. 
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aroond  the  coasts  but  many  fertile  valleys  in  the  interior, 
in  one  of  which,  near  the  centre  of  the  isle,  stands  Aldemey, 
the  capital.    The  reputation  of  its  cows  is  well  known. 

The  Sdlly  Isles,  about  30  miles  from  Land's  End, 
consist  of  140  isles,  islets,  and  rocks,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing.  Si,  Mary's 
is  the  capital 


TOWNS  IN 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

WITH  AT  LEAST  40,000 

INHABITANTS. 

Town. 

Connty- 

Population. 

Industry. 

London, 

Middlesex, 

3,251,804 

Every  variety  of  ti^e,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures. 

Uverpool 

Lancashire, 

493»a46 

Great  emporium  of  Ameri- 
can and  Lrish  oonuneroe. 

Iftanchester  > 
ftSalford.) 

Do*, 

383,843 

Great  seat  of   the   cotton 

124,805 

manufacture. 

tomlngTiam, 

t^arwick, 

343,696 

Iron  and  metal  manufac- 
tures, including  fireanuR. 

Leeds, 

Yorkshire, 

259,201 

Great  seat  of  the  woollen 
mtoufaeture. 

Do., 

239,947 

Lnmense  manufactures  of 
cutlery  and  plated  ware. 

Brtsto 

Gloucester, 

182,524 

Third  seaport— great  trade 
^th  West  Indies,  glass 
making,  eto. 

Qremwlbli, 

Kent, 

167,632 

Observatory  and  Asylum. 

Bradfccrd, 

Yorkshire, 

145,827 

Manu&ctures  of  broad  cloth ; 
woNol  and  com  markets. 

Stoke,      . 

Stafford, 

130,507 

Chief  seat  of  •*  potteries." 

Newcastle-on- 

Northumber- 

128,160 

Fifth  port ;  glass  and  chemi  • 

Tme, 

land, 

cal  works ;  exports  of  coal. 

mm. 

Yorkshire, 

121,598 

Fdurih    port— great   trade 

» 

with  the  Baltic. 

WednetftntfSTt 

Stafford, 

116,768 

Iron  and  ooal. 

Hampshire, 

113,000 

Great  naval  station;  biscuit 
making  and  genel*al  trade. 

SnndarlMia, 

Durham, 

98,335 

Shipbuilding;  coal  expor- 
tatidn. 

Jlertliyr-Tyd- 

Glamorgan, 

96,891 

Great  iron  and  coal  seat; 

vU 

immense  furnaces. 

Leicester, 

Leicestershire, 

95,000 

Woollen  stockings ;  agricul- 
tural market. 

Brlgliton, 

Sussex 

90,000 

Fashionable  watering-place. 
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Town.  County. 

Nottlnghain,     Nottingham, 


Frestoiiv 

Bolton, 

Oldham, 

Norwleli, 


Lancashire^ 

Do., 
Do., 

Norfolk, 


Blackbnm,  Lancashire^ 

Huddersfield,  York, 

Wolverhamp-  Sta£ford, 

ton, 

Flymontli,  Devonshire, 

Birkenhead,  Cheshire, 

Halifax,  York, 

SonthamivUm,  Hants, 


Croydon, 

Sto6kport»  . 
Bath, 

Swansea, 

Torlc, 

Devonport, 

Derby, 

Gateshead, 

Walsall, 

Botihdale, 

St.  Helen's, 

Cheltenham, 

Chatham, 

Exeter, 

Dudley, 

Tork  City, 

Cricklade, 

Ipswich, 

Tarmonth, 

Bury, 

Northampton, 

Eanley, 

Coventry, 


Surrey, 

Cheshire, 
Somerset^ 

Glamorgan, 

Yorkshire^ 

Devon, 

Derby, 

Durham, 

Stafford, 

Lancashire, 

Lancashire, 

Gloucester, 

Kent, 

Devon, 

Stafford, 

York, 

WUts, 

Suffolk, 

Norfolk, 

Lancashire, 

Northam, 

Stafford, 

Warwick, 


Population.  Indnrtry. 

86,680   Cotton  stockings,  lace^  boots,' 
and  shoes. 
85,424   Cotton   manufactures  and 

watch-making. 
82,854   Cotton  manufactures. 
82,619  Do.,         and  hats. 

80,000   Crapes,  and  mixed  stuffs;  an 

agricultural  mart 
76,337   Cotton  manufactures. 
70,000   Woollen  manufactures. 
68,279   Great  iron  and  coal  seat^ 

68,000   Shipbuilding     and     active 
commerce ;  a  naval  arsenaL 

66,000    Extensive  shipbuilding. 

65,000   Woollen  manufactures. 

54^000    Great   packet   station   for 
Mediterranean  and  the  E. 

54^000   Residence  of   many   Lon- 
doners. 

53,000   Cotton  manufactures. 

52,542   Mineral  waters;  resort  of 
invalids. 

51, 720   Great  copper  market ;  smel- 
ting works. 

50,761    Ecclesiastical  capital  of  the 
North. 

50,000   Dockyard— shipbuilding, 

49,723   Railway  centre ;  silk. 

48,592   Coal  exporting,  etc. 

48,000   Iron  and  coaL 

44,556    Cottons  and  flannels. 

45,240    Glass  making. 

44,519   Fashionable  watering-place. 

44, 135    Government  dockyard. 

44,000    Provincial  capitaL 

43,781    Iron  and  coal. 
-     43,796   Provincial  capital. 

43,552  Agricultural  trade. 

43,000   Agricultural  trade. 

41,792    Herring  fishery. 

41,517   Cotton  manufacture. 

41,000    Boot  and  shoemaking. 

40,000   Coal  and  iron. 
^^     40,000   Jewellery  and  silk. 
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MotUltains. — Besides  the  Cheviot  Hills,  which  lie  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  four  mountain-chains  are 
distinguished. 

I.  The  Pennixie  range,  which  extends  from  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and, 
after  forming  the  boundary  between  Northumberland,  Durham,  and 
York  on  the  £.,  and  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire 
on  the  W.,*  terminates  in  the  Peak  in  Derby. 

II.  The  Cumbrian  group,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  delight- 
ful valley  of  the  Eden,  consists  more  of  detached  masses  and  isolated 
peaks,  all  interspersed  with  beautiful  lakes,  and  forming  the  most 
fascinating  scenery.t 

III.  The  Cambrian  or  Welsh  mountains  extend  through  most  of 
the  counties  of  N.  Wales,  and  run  into  the  8.^ 

IV.  The  DeYonlan  range,  running  through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  table-land,  or  rather  a  succession  of  table- 
lands, than  any  of  the  others ;  Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  are  the  most 
important  of  these.  § 

Isolated  Honntaliu.— The  Wrekin  (Shrops.),  1,320  feet ;  Snaefell 
(Isle  of  Man),  2,004. 

Hills. — Perhaps  the  If.  cuid  S.  Downs  are  the  most  important  hills. 
The  N.  Downs  run  8.  of  the  Thames,  from  Salisbury  Plain  through 
Hants,  Surrey,  and  Kent;  the  S.  Downs  through  Hants  and  Sussex., 
terminating  at  Beachy  Head.  These  ranges  are  connected  by  the 
Alton  hiUs  in  1°  W.  longitude.  The  next  range  bears  three  names : 
the  ChUtem  HUU  (Bucks),  Oog  Magog  (Cambridge),  Hcut  Anglian 
in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  The  Malvern  HUla  (Worcester),  CoUwold 
(Gloucester),  Mendip  and  Quantock  (Soql).  In  Yorkshire,  the  N", 
York  Moorg,  rising  above  1,400  feet,  and  the  Wolds,  rising  to  809 
feet ;  also  the  Wcids  in  linoolu;  EdgehUl,  S.  of  Warwick. 

Plains. — ^The  most  important  Plains  are  :— 

L  The  Plain  of  York,  on  the  £.  of  the  Pennine  range,  cjid  W.  of  the 
Wolds,  includes  very  much  of  the  bdsin  of  the  Ouse. 

II.  The  Central  Plain,  which  includes  much  of  Warwick,  North- 
ampton, Huntingdon,  and  Bedford,  W.  of  the  Nen,  some  pcxtions  of 
it  attaining  to  an  elevation  of  from  200  to  400  feet. 

*  In  this  range  Cross  Fell  {Cum.)  rises  2,901  feet,  and  OTershadows  three  counties; 
Shnnner  fell  (confines  of  Tork),  2,829  feet ;  Great  Whemside,  2,886 ;  Ingleborongh, 
2,861 ;  Pennlgant,  2,276 ;  BowfelU  2,910  (last  four  are  in  Yorkshire) ;  the  Peak  in 
Derby  (1,869  feet),  well  known  for  Its  caverns  and  minerals. 

t  In  this  group,  Scafell,  the  highest  English  mountain,  rises  3,230;  Skiddaw,  with 
the  most  romantic  scenery,  8,022 ;  Helrellyn,  8,066 ;  Saddleback,  2,787  feet 

X  Snowdon,  the  highest  peak  in  South  Britain,  is  8,671 ;  Arran  Fowddy  (Merioneth), 
2.966 ;  Cader  Idris,  2,914 ;  Flinlimmon,  2,468 ;  Black  Mountains  (Brecnock),  2,866. 

i  Brown  WUly^  in  Cornwall,  is  the  highest  peak.  Dartmoor  is  nearly  3,000  feet 
above  sea  leyel. 
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IIL  The  Fen  Dlstrtet,  which  lies  around  the  Wash,  incladiog  part 
of  Lincoln,  S.  of  the  Wolds,  part  of  Northampton,  Cambridge^  and 
a  umall  portion  of  l^orfolk. 

IV.  The  Eastern  Plain,  lying  £.  of  the  hills  already  mentioned,  in* 
clddes  most  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex. 

V.  SallBlmry  naln  is  an  andnlating  table-land,  lying  betweeti  the 
Mendip  Hills  and  the  Downs. 

VL  Cheshire  Plain  runs  from  Manchester  to  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
river  Weaver  in  the  centre,  and  from  N.  Stafford  Hills  to  Flintshire. 

Bnnerals. — ^Thc  minerals  occupy  4,100  square  miles, 
or  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole  surface.  £ngland  has  11 
coal-fields,  and  Wales  3i  of  these  5  are  large;  numbers  1, 
3>  i,  5,  and  6  in  the  following  list  :-^ 

1.  VorthniBberlAnd  and  Durham,  the  most  prodnctive  field  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  worked;  lies  between  the  rivers  Coquet  and 
Tees.  Its  ports  are  Ne^eastie,  North  and  South  Shields,  l^emOnth, 
and  Sunderland;  all  of  which  exp(Hrt  immense  quantities  of  ooaL 

2.  Wldt«h||Ten,  in  the  W.  of  Oumbcarhind,  prodnoes  the  very  best 
coal,  which  is  shipped  from  its  porta,  Whitehavoi,  Workiogton,  and 
CockermoutiL 

S.  £6ed8  and  Wottlntffiam,  lies  in  the  S.  W.  of  Yorkshire,  and  N. 
of  Derby  and  Nottinghamshire. 

4.  Sonth  Lancasldre,  extdnding  from  tiie  Pennine  Range  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  its  centre  being  Wigan,  is  a  productive  field. 

5.  South  Stailbrd,  or  Dudley,  contains  the  thickest  bed  in  England, 
and  the  district  is  designsited  as  the  '*  bla^k  country.'' 

6.  South  Wales,  the  most  extensive  coal-field  of  all,  tnwk  from 
St.  Bride's  bay  through  South  Wales. for  100  miles,  extends  beyond 
Merthyr-Tydyil  oil  the  N.,  and  as  far  as  Newport  on  the  S.,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  Usk. 

7.  North  Stafford,  in  which  are  situated  the  Potteries,  is  a  small  field* 

8.  North  Wales,  in  Flintshire,  extending  from  the  Deo  to  the 
Oswestry,  is  pretty  extensively  worked. 

9.  Anglesea,  perhaps  the  least  productive,  and  with  an  inferior 
quality  of  coal,  lies  in  the  island  of  same  name. 

10.  Dean  Forest,  in  Gloucester,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Severn,  is  also 
&  small  field. 

11.  Bristol,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  tho  rivcr  Avon,  is  so 
named  from  its  proximity  to  Bristol. 

12.  Warwickshire,  near  Birmingham,  is  a  small  field. 
IS.  L^oesterthlre,  is  in  tho  county  of  same  name. 

J  4.  Shropshire,  is  also  a  small  field  in  county  of  same  name. 
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Iron  is  always  found  in  the  vicinity  of  coal-fields.  There  are  3  great 
iron  seats — Merthyr-Tydvil,  Wolverhampton,  and  Kotherham— -each 
in  a  great  coal-field.  The  following  are  the  smaller  iron  seats  : — (1) 
Derbyshire,  (2)  Cumberland,  near  Whitehaven,  (3)  Flint,  (4)  North 
Stafford,  (5)  Dean  Forest,  (6)  Coalbrookdale,  in  Shropshire,  (7)  Corn- 
wall, (8)  Warwick,  (9)  Northampton,  from  Kettering  to  Welling- 
borough, (10)  North  Somerset,  (11)  Lancashire. 

Copper.  There  are  two  great  copper  seats,  Cornwall  and  Devon  ; 
four  smaller  ones,  Anglesea,  Denbigh,  Cumberland,  and  Cheshire. 

Tin  Lb  largely  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  the  mines  having  been 
worked  for  ages. 

Lead.  This  metal  is  found  in  nine  counties,  Cumberland,  Derby, 
Ditrham,  North  Sdmerset,  Devon,  Cornwall,  Denbigh,  and  Cardigan. 

Silver  is  only  found  (in  N.  Wales)  in  small  quantities  with  lead. 

Salt  abounds  in  Cheshire,  near  Nantwich,  and  in  Worcester,  near 
Droitwich. 

Zinc  is  found  in  Derby,  Flint,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Hanganese  is  found  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  m  Warwick  near 

Coventiy. 

Slate  is  found  near  Bangor  and  Llanberis,  N.  Wales. 

Marble  exists  in  Dorset. 

Oranite  is  found  in  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

Alum  is  found  near  Whitby  in  York ;  KaoUnf  CJUna  or  potters* 
clay,  in  Cornwall. 

Forests. — ^The  follonring  are  the  principal  forests : — 

The  Neio  Forest,*  Alice BoU,  Woolmer^  and  Bere,  in  Hants ;  Dean 
Forest  in  Gloucester ;  Windsor  in  Berks ;  Epping  and  HainauU  in 
Essex ;  WhUUebury^  and  Salcyt  and  Rockingham,  in  Northampton  ; 
Wychwood  in  Oxford ;  Delamere  in  Cheshire ;  Sherwood  in  Notting- 
ham ;  Rothbury  in  Northumberland ;  IngUwood  in  Cumberland  ; 
Martindaie  in  Westmoreland;  Lunef  Stainmoor,  and  Rowland^  in 
Yorkshire ;  Wyredale  in  Lancashire ;  Needwood  and  Cannock  CJuins 
in  Stafford;  Bxmuor  and  Dartmoor  in  Devon;  Tilgate  and  AsMow, 
in  Sussex. 

Oanals. — ^The  principal  Canals  of  England,  which  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  railways  contributed  so  materially 
to  the  development  of  the  inland  traffic  by  facilitating  inter- 
course between  the  trading  towns,  are  as  follows  i-^ 

*  It  occupies  67,000  acres,  of  which  6,000  are  nnder  timher.  Dean  Fortat  occnples 
38,000  acres,  of  which  11,000  are  under  timher.  W.nttlebury  oocupiee  6,400  acres, 
of  which  8,700  are  w?der  timber.    WUtdtor  about  7,00u  Acres.      ^^^,  ,     j 
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1.  The  Sankey  Canal,  extending  bom  the  coal-pits  at  St.  Helen's  to 
the  Mersey  and  Liverpool. 

2.  Duke  of  Brldgewater's  Canal,  extending  from  about  7  miles  from 
Manchester,  through  a  hill,  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  to  the  duke's 
coal  works  at  Worsley. 

3.  The  Grand  Trunk  or  Staffordshire  Canal,  90  miles  long,  connects 
the  Mersey  with  the  Trent,  and  consequently  the  Irish  Sea  with  tho 
German  Ocean.  Near  Stafford  there  are  three  branches,  one  joining 
the  Severn  near  Bewdley,  another  extending  to  Birmingham,  and  the 
third  to  Worcester. 

4.  The  Braunston  or  Grand  Junction  Canal  extends  from  the 
Thames,  at.  Brentford,  to  tho  Coventxy  Canal,  at  Braunston,  in 
Northamptonshire. 

Besides  the  above,  many  others  have  been  cut  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  as  the  Lancaster  Canal,  one  from 
Liverpool  to  Leeds,  one  from  Halifax  to  Manchester,  one 
from  Basingstoke  to  the  Thames,  and  one  from  Andover 
to  the  river  Itchen  near  Southampton. 

Rivers.— Falling  into  the  North  Sea: — The  Alne, 
'^oquetf  Wanshechy  Tyne,  Wear,  Tees,  Ouse,  Eumber,  JFitham, 
Wellandy  Nen,  Great  Ouse,  Yare,  Waveney,  Orwell,  SUmr, 
Colne,  Chelmer,  Thames,  and  Stour. 

The  Till,  an  English  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  is  about  28  miles  loDg, 
and  passes  flodden  Field. 

The  Alne,  Coqnet,  and  Wanshedc,  are  small  rivers  draining  the 
N.  K  of  Northumberland,  and  falling  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Tyne  is  fonned  by  the  N.  Tyne,  which  has  its  source  on  the 
Scottish  border,  and  the  S.  Tyne,  which  rises  in  Cross  Fell  mountain^ 
both  uniting  near  Hexham,  whence  the  river  flows  £.  through 
elegant  scenery,  becomes  navigable  8  miles  above  Newcastle,  at  Blay- 
don,  and  after  passing  Newcastle,  N.  and  S.  Shields,  and  Gateshead, 
enters  the  sea  at  Tynemouth,  after  a  course  of  80  miles.  On  the 
Tyne  every  year  3,000  tons  of  steel  are  produced;  copper  is  smelted 
worth  £100,000;  silver  is  extracted  from  immense  quantities  of  lead 
brought  from  Alston-moor,  and  Weardale. 

The  Wear,  a  river  also  of  great  commercial  value,  rises  in  the  Pen- 
nine range,  and  running  through  the  centre  of  Durham  county, 
passes  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham,  and  Sunderland. 

The  Tees,  navigable  to  Stockton,  forms  the  boundary  between  Dur- 
ham and  York ;  it  rises  in  Cross  Fell,  and  is  90  miles  long. 
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The  Eunlber,  strictly  speaking,  an  eetuary,  extending  about  50 
iniles  inland,  but  has  a  basin  in  extent  9,500  square  miles. 

The  Onse,  fotmed  at  Borough  bridge,  of  the  Ure  and  Swale,  passes 
York,  Selby,  and  Goole,  about  7  miles  below  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  Trent,  and  both  form  the  estuary  of  the  Humber.  Its  tributaries 
on  the  W.  are  Wharf e  and  Aire  ;  on  the  E.  the  York.  The  basin 
of  this  river  includes  very  nearly  the  whole  of  Yorkshire.  The 
Colder  and  Don  are  tributaries  of  the  Aire. 

The  Trent,  just  mentioned,  rises  on  the  N.  of  Stafford,  its  source  being 
600  feet  above  sea  level,  and  after  passing  through  Derby,  Notts,  and 
Lincoln,  joins  the  Ouse,  after  a  course  of  170  miles,  being  navigable 
for  barges  for  120  miles.  On  the  W.  it  is  joined  by  the  Derwent  and 
TauL  On  the  E.  by  the  Soar.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are,  Stoke, 
Barton,  Nottingham,  Newark,  and  Gainsborough. 

The  Witham,  rising  in  Rutland,  passes  Boston  and  Lincoln,  enters, 
after  a  circuitous  course,  the  Wash,  which  is  also  entered  by  the  three 
following  rivers : — 
The  Welland,  rising  in  Northampton,  passes  Stamford  and  Spalding. 
The  Nan,  also  rising  in  Northampton,  separates  in  part  Huntingdon 
from  this  county,  and  Cambridge  from  Lincoln ;  it  passes  Peterborough. 
The  Great  Ouse,  rising  in  S.  of  Northampton,  near  Brackley,  flows 
through  Bucks,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Norfolk,  pass- 
ing Buckingham,  Bedford,  St.  Neots,  Huntingdon,  Ely,  and  enters  the 
Wash  below  King's  Lynn.    Its  tributaries  are  the  Cam  and  Lark, 

The  Yare  runs  S.  E.  through  Norfolk,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Yar- 
mouth, the  city  of  Norwich  being  on  a  tributary,  the  We7i8um, 

The  Waveney  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, and  joins  the  Vare  near  its  mouth. 

The  Orwell,  rising  in  the  N.W.  of  Suffolk,  runs  S,  W.,  passes  Ips- 
wich, and  enters  the  North  Sea  near  Harwich. 

The  Stour  forms  the  boundary  between  Suffolk  and  Gssex,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  Harwich. 

The  Colne,  rising  in  N.  of  Essex,  flows  £.,  and  enters  the  sea  a 
little  below  Colchester.  ^ 

The  Cbelmer.  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  last-named  river,  passes 
Chelmsford  and  Maldon. 

The  Thames,  the  most  important  river  in  the  United  Kingdom,  rises 
on  the  Cotswold  hills,  only  7  miles  W.  of  the  Severn  at  Gloucester,  the 
stream  being  called  Chum,  as  far  as  Cricklade ;  after  passing  into 
Oxfordshire,  and  35  miles  further  on  curving  to  the  S.,  it  passes  Ox- 
ford city,  and  flowing  stiU  S.  past  Wallingford.  After  receiving  the 
Kennet,  it  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction,  passing  Windsor  and  Eton, 
Bichmond,  London,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Gravesend,  and  Sheer- 
ne8a,aad  terminates  between  Shoeburyness  and  Sheerness.    On  the 
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K.  it  receives  the  ChervfeU,  Thame,  Coliie,  and  Lea.    On  the  S.  the 
Kennet,  Medway,  and  DarenL 

The  Stour,  rises  in  the  N.  Downs,  and  after  a  winding  conrae  passes 
Canterbury  and  Sand  wick,  enters  the  North  sea. 

The  following  flow  into  the  English  Channel : — Bother, 
S.  Oiise,  Aran,  ItcheUy  Test,  S.  Avon,  SUmr,  Frome,  Exa, 
Tamar, 

The  Rother,  forming  the  boundary  for  some  distance  between  Kent 
and  Sussex,  imites  with  the  Brede,  and  enters  Rye  bay. 

The  Ouse,  running  through  the  centre  of  Sussex,  past  Lewis, 
passes  through  a  cavity  in  the  Downs,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  near 
Kewhaven 

The  Aran  rises  in  St.  Leonard's  forest  near  Horsham,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  three  miles  below  Arundel.    It  is  noted  for  its  mullets. 

The  Itchen  and  Test  both  flow  into  Southampton  water ;  the 
former  rising  in  the  centre,  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  of  Hampshire. 

The  Avon,  rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  flows  S.,  passes 
Salisbury,  enters  Hampshire,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Christ  Church, 
after  a  course  of  66  miles. 

The  Stour,  rising  in  Wilts^  passes  Blandford,  and  enters  the  sea 
after  joining  the  Avon. 

The  Frome,  rising^in  Dorset,  and  flowing  E. ,  passing  Wareham  and 
Dorchester,  enters  Poole  harbour. 

The  Bxe,  a  tidal  river  to  Topsham,  rises  in  Exmoor  Forest  in 
Somerset,  and  passes  Dulverton,  a  little  beyond  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  confluent  Barle ;  it  then  enters  Devon,  and  passes  Tiverton 
and  Exeter,  entering  the  sea  at  Exmonth,  after  54  miles  of  a  course. 

The  Tamar,  which  enters  Plymouth  Harbour,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Launceston,  Devonport,  and  Ply- 
mouth are  on  its  banks. 

The  following  are  on  the  West : — Eden,  Derwmt,  Lane, 
Wyre,  Ribble,  Mersey,  Bee;  (and  in  Wales)  Clvn/d,  Conway, 
Dovey,  Teify,  Towy,  Tawe,  Taff,  Usk,  Wye,  Severn,  Avon,  Tone, 
Taw,  Torridge,  and  the  Camel. 

The  Sden  rises  in  the  Pennine  chain  in  the  E.  of  Westmoreland,  runs 
through  the  vale  of  same  name,  passes  Appleby  and  Carlisle,  and 
flows  into  the  Solway  Frith,  after  a  course  of  65  miles. 

Tlie  Derwent,  rising  in  Borrowdale,  runs  through  the  lake  of  same 
name,  and  that  of  Bassenthwait;  receives  the  Cocker  at  Cocke^mouth; 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Workington. 
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The  Lime,  Wyre,  and  Blbble,  are  small  rivers  Fanning  from  the 
Pennine  range  across  N.  Lancashire,  having  for  their  respective  porta, 
Lancaster,  Fleetwood,  and  Preston. 

The  Mersey,  flowing  through  the  greatest  manufacturing  district  in 
the  country,  forms  a  noble  estuary  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Liverpool  It  is  formed  a  little  £.  of  Stock- 
port by  the  Thame  and  Ooyt,  becomes  navigable  after  receiving  the 
Irwell  from,  the  N.,  forms  its  estuary  after  receiving  the  Weaver 
from  the  S.,  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  after  a  course  of  70  miles. 

The  Dee,  with  a  course  of  80  miles,  and  an  estuary  9  miles  long, 
rises  in  Merioneth,  passes  through  Bala  lake,  the  ooimties  of  Denbigh 
and  Cheshire,  entering  the  estuary  below  Chester. 

The  Clwyd,  with  acourse  of  SO  miles,  and  the  Oonway,  with  a  course 
of  30  miles,  drain  N.  Wales,  the  former  flowing  through  a  beautiful 
valley  in  Denbighshire. 

The  Dovey  and  TeUy  bound  Cardigan  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively. 

The  Towy,  Tawe,  and  TaH;  drain  S.  Wales.  All  the  Welsh  rivers 
«re  rapid  in  their  upper  course,  and  receive  many  mountain  streams. 

The  Usk  is  a  fine  trout  stream,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Cardigan, 
winds  through  the  centre  of  Brecknock  and  Monmouth,  amidst 
delightful  scenery,  passes  Breckon,  and  Abergavenny,  and  enters  the 
Bri^t  )1  Channel  at  Newport. 

Ihe  Wye,  rising  in  Plinlimmon,  winds  along  the  borders  of  several 
counties,  amidst  delightful  scenery,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Hertford. 
It  passes  Bnilth,  Hay,  Hereford,  Ross,  Monmouth,  and  Chenstow^ 
where  it  enters  the  Bristol  Channel,  after  a  course  of  130  miles. 

The  Severn  is  the  only  English  river  that  has  4  capitals  of  coun- 
ties on  its  banks.  Bising  on  the  K  side  of  Plinlimmon,  it  runs  N.  to 
Shrewsbury,  bends  to  the  S.  E. ;  and  after  a  course  of  220  miles,  enters 
the  Bristol  ChanneL  An  inmiense  quantity  of  sediment  is  carried 
down  by  this  river,  and  its  tributaries,  which,  on  the  right  bank,  are 
the  Cound  and  Teme ;'  on  the  left,  the  Vrynioayt  Teme^  Stouty  Sal* 
tvarp,  and  Avon;  while  it  passes  successively,  Llanidloes,  Newtown, 
Welshpool,  Shrewsbury,  Bridgenorth,  Bewdley,  Stonrport,  Worcester, 
Upton,  Tewkesbuxy,  Olooceater,  and  Newnham. 

Lakes. — ^The  lakes  of  England  are  sitaated  in  the  N.  W. 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  hence 
called  "The  Lake  District."  The  chief  are:  Windermere^ 
BerwefU,  and  UUeswaUr,  EsUkwaiie^  Grasmere,  Byddtoater^ 
Thirhnere,  Coniston^  Hawesuxiter,  Bassenthwaite,  Buttermere^ 
Loweswater,  Ennerdale,  and  JFastwater;  in  Wales,  Bala  Lakeg 
and  LangcTse  Fool, 
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Wlndennere. — Mostly  in  Lancashire,  studded  vrith  beautiful 
islands  near  its  centre,  is  10  miles  loug,  and  about  1  broad.  It  is 
stocked  with  a  variety  of  fish,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  is  char. 
Around  are  sloping  hills  and  woods  and  cultivated  grounds,  with  hills 
and  mounts  in  the  distance.    Its  depth  is  about  240  feet. 

Derwent  LaJce,  about  3  miles  long  and  H  broad,  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  charming  scenery,  with  Skiddaw  a  little  If.  of  it.  Many 
islands  are  on  its  surface,  from  which  delightful  views  can  be  had.  It 
lies  228  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  a  depth  of  80  feet. 

nueswater,  second  in  size,  is  200  feet  deep  and  9  miles  long,  abounds 
with  trout  and  eels,  has  its  borders  ornamented  with  handsome  villas, 
and  mountains  in  the  distance.    It  has  magnificent  scenery. 

Esthwaltewater  is  a  small  plaicid  lake,  about  2  miles  long,  has  abun- 
dance of  fish. 

Graesmere  is  a  small  lake,  with  a  large  island  used  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, and  is  completely  surrounded  by  mountains. 

Bydelwater,  still  smaller,  is  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

Tliirlmere  lies  at  the  foot  of  Helvellyn,  and  is  the  most  elevated 
of  all  the  lakes,  being  500  feet  above  sea  leveL  Its  depth  is  only 
about  80  feet.     It  is  3  miles  long,  and  only  half  a  mile  broad. 

Conlstonwater  is  6  miles  long  (Lancashire),  has  two  small  islands, 
and  has  the  mountains  on  its  western  side;  depth  160  feet. 

Haweswater  is  nearly  3  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 

Bassenthwalte  has  no  islands,  and  is  further  from  the  mountains 
than  most  of  the  others,  and  is  a  large  lake. 

Buttermere  is  encompassed  by  rocky  mountains. 

Cmmmock  is  3  miles  long,  and  f  of  a  mile  broad,  has  nice  scenery 
and  good  fish,  and  130  feet  deep. 

Loweswater  is  a  very  small  beautiful  lake,  and  of  similar  nature, 
surrounded  by  neat  farmhouses. 

Ennerdall,  about  2^  miles  long,  has  trout  in  abundance. 

Wastwater,  about  3  miles  long,  is  very  deep  (at  least  300  feet), 
has  never  been  known  to  freeze,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains.    The  river  Irt  connects  it  with  the  Irish  Sea. 

Bala,  the  largest  lake  in  Wales,  is  about  4  miles  long  and  1  mile 
broad. 

Langorse  Pool,  in  Brecknock,  is  about  3  miles  long,  and  1  broad. 

Mineral  Springs. — There  are  38  watering-places  around 
the -coast,  and  nine  inland  springs,  viz.:  Harrowgate,  Scarborough, 
Cheltenham,  Leamington,  Bath,  Buxton,  Matlock,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
and  Clifton. 

Ooast  T.irtft,— On  the  extreme  N.  and  E.  of  Northumber- 
land the  coast  is  rather  low  and  sandy,  bi^<quickly  becomes  bleak. 
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rising  into  rocky  difb,  culminating  at  Flamhoraugh  Head^  to  the 
height  of  600  teet  About  Whitby,  the  cliffs  attain  an  elevation  of 
580  feet,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  harbours  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  and  the  small  bays  of  FUey  and  BridHngUm,  no 
important  opening  occurs  imtil  we  arrive  at  the  HunibeTf  receiving 
the  whole  surplus  waters  of  the  Torkshire  plain,  together  with  those 
of  the  Jlrent  basin.  It  is  a  fine  navigable  river  or  estuary,  and  con- 
sequently on  its  shores  we  meet  the  importants  ports  of  Hull  and 
Grimsby  ;  with  Goole,  about  10  miles  westward. 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  the  low  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  we 
arrive  at  the  Wash,  in  shape  almost  rectangular,  with  an  area  of 
300  square  miles;  shallower  than  the  Humber,  and  less  protected 
from  the  billows  of  the  German  Ocean,  its  trade  is  of  less  importance. 
The  Witham,  Welland,  Nen,  and  Great  Ouse,  empty  themselves  into 
it ;  having  for  their  respective  ports,  Boston,  Spalding,  Wisbeach, 
and  King's  Lynn.  The  shores  of  Norfolk  are  extremely  low.  Yar- 
mouth roads  is  the  only  important  harbour.  Harwich  is  the  ouly 
harbour  on  the  low  shores  of  Suffolk  and  Essex,  along  which  are 
islands  and  salt  marshes,  this  coast  being  broken  up  into  creeks, 
islets,  and  peninsulas,  all  of  which  are  nearly  level  with  the  spring 
tide. 

The  next  estuary  is  the  Thames  mouth.  The  Thames  is  navigable 
for  a  greater  distance  than  most  other  rivers,  and  has  a  greater  amount 
of  shipping  than  any  other  river  in  the  world.  The  navigation  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  is  naturally  dangerous,  numerous  sand 
banks  obstructing  the  entrance,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nore ; 
but  mariners  are  now  so  well  guided  by  pilots  and  buoys,  that  no  acci- 
dents occur  proportional  to  the  natural  impediments. 

The  coast  of  Kent  has  on  the  E.  Goodwin  Sands,  the  tops  of 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  at  a  few  miles  from  the  shore.  On  the 
S.  E.  and  S.,  the  chalk  cliffs  rise  in  height  to  several  hundred  feet. 
On  the  south  coast,  the  lowest  part  is  Komney  Marsh,  consisting  of 
44,000  acres  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  preserved  from  inundation 
by  an  artificial  embankment.  The  highest  point  is  Beachy  Head 
already  referred  to.  Southampton  Water,  ten  miles  long  with  its  out- 
lets, Spithead  and  the  Solent,  id  a  splendid  navigable  estuary,  the 
great  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet.  The  Needles  on  the  W.  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  are,  as  the  name  indicates,  needle-shaped  rocks.  Passing 
Poole  Bay  (on  one  side  of  which  is  the  so-called  Purbeck  Isle),  and 
Weymouth  Harbour,  Portland  Isle,  connected  to  the  mainland  by 
Chesil  Bank,  is  the  most  prominent  physical  feature  on  the  low  coast 
of  Dorset.  The  coast  of  Devon  possesses  many  harbours  and  shel- 
tered creeks ;  and  Cornwall  is  broken  up  by  many  deep  bays  and 
inlets.    Plymouth  Sound  has  been  sheltered  by  itis  gigantic  break- 
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water,  constracted  at  great  expense.  Falmouth  harbour  is  a  safe 
retreat  for  vessels  in  stormy-  weather.  Mounts  Bay  is  exposed  to  the 
Atlantic  swelL  The  SciUy  Isles,  about  thirty  miles  off  the  Land*a 
End  were  once  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  mainland  ;  about 
six  of  them  are  inhabited  by  fishermen,  farmers,  and  pilots,  the  re- 
mainder consisting  of  mere  rocks  and  islets. 

The  entire  of  the  western  coast  ia  marked  by  rugged  features  and 
elevated  cliffs.  The  Sohoay  Frith  at  low  water  is  a  shallow  estuary,  has 
a  length  of  33  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  20  miles  at  its  entrance.  The 
tide  rises  more  rapidly  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British 
(tominions,  frequently  causing  injury  to  vessels.  Morecambe  Bay,  a 
spacious  inlet,  though  deep,  and  free  from  sandbanks,  much  exposed  to 
the  waves  of  the  Irish  Sea,  is  the  next  important  opening.  Walney 
Island,  ten  miles  long  and  one  broad,  at  its  entrance^  contains  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  moss  with  a  low  surface.  Passing  the  estuary  of 
the  Kibble,  and  that  of  the  Mersey,  already  described,  we  arrive  at 
the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  in  the  absence  of  the  tide  resembling  a  large 
mud  pond,  through  which  the  river  slowly  glides.  On  the  north  of 
Wales  no  inlet  occurs  until  we  arrive  at  the  Menai  Strait,  at  the 
bottom  of  Beaumaris  Bay,  13  miles  long,  and  at  its  narrowest  part 
only  250  yards  broad,  with  romantic  cliffs  on  either  side.  The  tide 
rises  nearly  30  feet,  and  it  is  traversed  by  many  small  vessels.  Car- 
digan Bay,  with  a  semi-circular  curve  of  coast  of  110  miles,  has  no 
good  harbour ;  a  strong  current  sweeps  from  south  to  north.  On  the 
elevated  shores  of  Pembroke,  St.  Bride's  Bay  is  S  miles  in  width,  and 
penetrates  7  miles  inland.  Milford  Haven,  with  wild  and  precipit- 
ous cliffs  on  its  southern  shore,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  harbours 
in  the  world,  penetrates  17  miles  inland,  and  is'x)rotected  from  all 
winds.     Its  spring-tide  rises  25  feet. 

The  Bristol  Channel,  extending  from  Carmarthen  Bay  to  the  month 
of  the  Avon,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  is  the  largest  estuary  in  the 
Britisn  Isles,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  220  miles.  Its  tides  rise  at 
Bristol  40  feet,  at  Chepstow  nearly  70  feet.  The  coast  of  Somerset  is 
low.  Bamstaole  Padstow,  and  St.  Ives  are  the  only  other  bays  worth 
mentioning,  until  we  reach  the  Cape  called  Land's  End. 

Railways. — The  Oreai  Northern  (491  miles),  nmning 
from  London  to  Berwick- on-Tweed,  passes  Huntingdon, 
Peterborough,  Grantham,  Eetford,  Doncaster,  York,  Dar- 
lington, K.ewcastle-on-1'yne,  and  Morpeth.  Its  Uastem 
Branches  run  to  Hertlord,  Cambridge,  Spalding,  Lynn  Kegis, 
Boston,  Grimsby,  Hull,  YiThitby,  and  Sunderland.  Its 
Wastern  Branches  run  to  St.  Albans,  Dunstable,  Melton, 
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Mowbray,  Nottingham,  ShefSeld,  Leeds,  MancheBter,  Liver- 
pool, and  Bradford. 

The  London  and  NorthrWeskm  (1,062  miles)  ,rans  to 
Carlisle  and  Holyhead,  and  passes  Bagby,  Tamworth, 
Stafford,  Crewe  (Chester,  Bangor  to  Holyhead),  War- 
rington, Wigan,  Preston,  Lancaster,  Penrith  to  Carlisle. 
Its  Eastern  Branches  run  to  Cambridge,  Leicester,  Leeds, 
Stockport,  Manchester,  and  other  places;  its  Western 
Branches  to  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Worcester,  Shrewsbury, 
Welshpool,  Newport,  Hereford,  and  Swansea. 

The  Great  Western  (1,387  miles),  running  from  London  to 
Bristol,  passes  through  Reading,  Swindon,  Chippenham, 
and  Bath.  The  South  Eastern  (346  miles),  runs  to  Croy- 
don, Eeigate,  Tunbridge,  Ashford,  and  Dover.  The  Bristol 
and  Exeter  (152  miles),  runs  through  Bridgewater,  and  has 
branches  to  Tiverton,  Weston-super-mare,  and  other  places. 
The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  (136  nules),  runs  through 
Bochester,  and  Canterbury,  to  Dover. 

Education. — ^The  four  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, London,  and  Durham,  together  with  numbers  of 
great  schools,  including  Eton,  Rugby,  Winchester,  Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough,  and  the  many  grammar  schools,  afford 
ample  means  of  education  for  the  higher  and  middle  classes. 
Under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  several  school 
boards,  lately  established,  it  is  evident  ample  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  education  of  the  less  wealthy  part  of  the 
community.  Nothing,  however,  has  so  much  influenced  the 
education  of  the  British  Isles  as  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  competitive  examination  for  the  public  appoint- 
ments under  the  Government,  the  examination  being  con- 
ducted by  highly  qualified  and  impartial  examiners. 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 

Nothing  so  much  characterizes  England  as  the  number, 
variety,  and  superiority  of  her  manufactures,  the  excellence 
of  which  is  known  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

*  The  «YortA-Mi<«ni,  with  its  head-quarters  at  York,  f  s  one  of  the  very  best  lines. 
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The  manufactures  of  England  exceed,  both  in  extent  and  va- 
riety, those  of  any  other  countiy.  Though  the  three  Rtaple  manu- 
factures are  those  of  cottons,  woollens,  and  iron  goods,  yet  the 
production  of  leather,  pottery,  glass,  silk,  linen,  jewellery,  and  plated 
ware,  also  gives  employment  to  an  immense  number  of  people.  The 
great  seat  of  the  coiton  manufacture,  which  engages  upwards  of  half  a 
million  of  people,  is  Manchester,  and  the  adjoining  districts  of  South 
Jjancashire  and  Cheshire,  including  among  many  othera  the  towns  of 
Oldham,  Bolton,  Chorley,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  Bury,  Stock poi*t,  and 
Hyde.  There  are  likewise  extensive  manufactures  of  cottons  at 
Glossop  (Derby)  and  Kottingham,  the  latter  being  chiefly  noted  lor 
hosiery.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  three  extensive 
districts:  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire;  the  west  of  England,  in- 
cluding parts  of  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset ;  and  the  north  of 
Wales,  including  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Denbigh.  In  the 
lirst  district,  which  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  miscellaneous 
woollen  goodSf  the  chief  centres  are  Leeds,  Halifax,  Bradford, 
Huddersfield,  Dewsbury,  and  Wakefield;  in  the  second  district, 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  production  of  Jlne  cloths,  are  the 
towns  of  Bradford,  Trowbridge,  Frome,  and  Stroud,  with  some  smaller 
towns  in  their  vicinity;  and  in  the  third,  where  flannels  are  chiefly 
produced,  the  most  important  seats  are  Welshpool,  Wrexham, 
Llanidloes,  and  Newton.  Carpets  are  made  in  Kidderminster,  Louth, 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Wilton.  The  iron  manufacture  divides 
itself  into  two  branches,  iron  smelting,  or  the  reduction  of  the  metal 
from  its  ore,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  goods,  such  as  hardware, 
machinery,  etc.  The  great  seats  of  the  iron  smelting  are  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  Dudley,  and  the  neighbouring  district  of  South  Stafford^ 
and  Rotheram,  in  Yorkshire.  Cannon  foundries  are  at  Birming- 
ham, Doncaster,  and  Manchester.'  Hardware  is  principally  pro- 
duced at  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Walsall  (which  is  the  great 
place  for  nail  making),  Wednesbury,  and  Birmingham ;  cutlery  is 
chiefly  made  in  Sheffield  and  London ;  machinery j  including  locomo- 
tive and  other  steam-engines,  at  London,  Manchester,  Newcastle, 
and  Birmingham;  and  a,gricvltural  implements  and  machinery  at 
Ipswich,  Saxmundham  (Suflblk),  and  Henley.  The  lea>ther  manu- 
facture is  of  great  extent,  the  chief  seats  being  Northampton  and 
Stafford,  whei*e  boots  and  shoes  are  chiefly  made.  An  enormous 
amoi^t  oi  pottery  is  produced  in  North  Staifordshire,  chiefly  at  Stoke, 
Hanley,  Burslem,  Lane  End,  Tunstall,  and  Etruria,  while  the  finest 
porcelain  is  produced  at  Worcester  and  Derby.  Glass  is  made  at 
Birmingham,  Newcastle,  Bristol,  London,  and  St.  Helen's  ;  the^latter 
being  the  first  place  where  plate  glass  was  manufactured.  The 
chief  seats  of  the  sUk  manufacture  are  Derby,  Macclesfield,  Con- 
gleton,  J  Spitalfields    (London),    Jjeek,     and    Coventry — the    first 
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famous  for  its  hoBieiy,*  the  last  for  its  ribbons.  Linen  is  produced 
only  to  a  small  extent,  chiefly  at  Bamsley  and  Leeds.  Jewellery  is 
made  extensiyely  at  London,  Birminghiun,  and  Coventry;  watches 
and  clocks  at  London,  Coventry,  and  Prescot  (Lancashire),  andiplcLUd- 
goods  at  Sheffield.  Besides  the  above  branches  of  English  mannfac- 
tores,  there  are  many  others  of  inferior  importance ;  but  the  industry 
of  ship-luUding  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Sunderland,  Birkenhead, 
London,  Portsmouth,  Grimsby,  and  Plymouth  gives  employment  to 
a  very  great  number  of  j)eople. 

Paper  is  made  in  the  outlets  of  London,  at  Great  Harlow,  and 
other  places.  Hats  are  made  in  most  of  the  large  towns — Oldham, 
in  particular.  Pins  and  needles  at  Kedditch  and  Alcester,  and  pins  at 
Gloucester.  Toys  are  principally  made  at  Birmingham.  Boot  tree 
and  lasts  at  Beading.  Brewing  is  carried  on  in  all  the  large  towns, 
London,  Birmingham,  etc,  and  at  Burton-on-Trent,  Salisbury,  eta 
Straw  jplait  is  made  at  Dunstable  and  Luton.  BttUons  are  made  at 
Salisbury.     Oil  doth  at  Leeds. 


AGRICULTUKAL  INDUSTRY. 

With  regard  to  the  agricultural  industry  of  England,  the 
country  may  be  divided  into  the  grazing,  or  western  division, 
which  includes  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  York  (N.  and  W.  Ridings),  Lancaster, 
Cheshire,  Derby,  Stafford,  Leicester,  Salop,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  the  eastern,  or  com  growing  division, 
includes  York  (E.  Riding),  Lincoln,  Notts,  Rutland,  Hunts, 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Bed- 
ford, Bucks,  Oxford,  Berks,  Hertford,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent. 

The  application  of  steam  power  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  now  * 
a  universal  practice  on  all  large  farms ;  and  agriculture  is  in  many 
cotmties  conducted  by  men  of  skill  and  enterprise,  on  a  soil  exhibiting 
great  varieties  from  irreclaimable  barrenness  to  -exuberant  fertility. 
While  tillage  of  the  best  description  prevails  in  Northumberland, 
grazing,  with  the  rearing  of  young  stock,  is  the  favourite  pursuit  in 
Cumberland,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  county,  West- 
moreland, great  abundance  of  green  crops,   which,   owing  to  the 

*  Four  kinds  of   stockings  are  made ;  sflk  'at  Derby,  cotton  at  Nottingham, 
woollen  at  Leicester,  and  worsted  at  Bradford. 
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quantity  of  rain  that  falls  here,  are  the  best  in  the  United  Kingdom^ 
Durham  has  long  been  famons  for  its  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  which, 
by  suitable  feeding,  become  large  and  profitable  to  the  husbandman. 
Yorkshire,  from  constant  eare  for  a  great  number  of  years,  now  pro- 
duces rich  crops  of  wheat  where  dreary  swamps  were  found  some 
forty  years  ago;  and  in  the  deep  loams  around  Pontefract  the  culti- 
vation of  liquorice  is  carried  out  to  great  perfection.  The  excellent 
cheese  of  the  dairy  counties  of  Cheshire,  Devon,  Gloucester,  Derby, 
and  Huntingdon  are  justly  prized.  The  celebrated  ''Cheddar" 
cheese  comes  from  Somerset.  The  cider  and  perry  of  Hereford, 
Worcester,  and  Devon  form  an  important  industry.  The  hop  cultiva- 
tion, greatest  in  Kent,  is  also  carried  on  in  Surrey,  Hants,  and  Here- 
ford, with  great  success. 

Huntingdon  and  the  K  and  S.  of  Derby  are  also  well  cultivated, 
and  in  the  latter  camomile  is  successfully  produced.  The  splendid 
eheep  of  Leicester  are  much  esteemed,  and  excellent  cheese  is  also 
produced  in  this  coimty.  Rutland,  with  a  rather  light  soil,  gives 
peas  and  beans.  Northampton,  with  a  good  clay  soil,  is  engaged 
in  grazing  and  raising  the  best  of  grain  crops  and  woad  for  the 
dyers,  Worcester  is  particularly  fertile  along  the  Severn's  banks; 
an^  Warwick  produces  much  hay  and  grass  from  its  extensive 
meadow  lands.  Bucks  gives  numbers  of  the  fattest  oxen  to  the 
London  market^  and  Oxford  and  Bedford  produce  the  usual  grain 
crops,  and  to  a  certain  extent  pursue  dairy  farming.  In  the  flat 
counties  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge,  tillage  forma 
the  principal  industry,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Nen  and 
Oose  luxuriant  meadow  land  is  found.  In  the  north  of  Cam- 
bridge is  the  Isle  of  Ely,  a  marsh  now  rendered  productive  by 
the  industry  of  man.  Norfolk,  in  addition  to  the  usual  crops,  gives 
saffron,  mustard,  flax,  and  hemp.  Suffolk,  with  the  driest  climate  in 
the  kingdom,  level  in  surface,  has  some  heaths  and  marshes ;  but  haa 
excellent  dairies.  Hertford,  richly  manured  from  the  metropolis,  is 
very  highly  fanned,  and  has  the  best  market,  London,  at  hand. 
Essex,  with  extensive  salt  marshes  along  its  much  indented  coast, 
^produces  the  very  best  wheat;  carraway,  hops,  and  coriander,  are 
also  plants  raised  here.  Fruit  and  kitchen  gardens  to  supply  London 
are  very  abundant,  and  very  profitable.  Kent  is  also  a  great  agri- 
cultnrid  county,  well-known  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  hops;  it 
has  many  cherry  orchards.  Surrey  grazes  many  sheep  on  its  hills, 
and  gives  a  fair  tillage  to  its  rather  light  soiL  Sussex  produces 
every  variety  of  soil ;  grazes  a  good  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Hamp- 
shire, one-half  of  which  is  pasture,  one-fourth  arable,  and  one-fourth 
forest  and  heath,  is  engaged  in  profitable  pursuits.  Wilts,  the  S.  of 
which  forms  a  great  sheep  farm,  has  rich  meadow  land  along  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  and  rich  pasturage  in  the  N.  of  the  county* 
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Dorset  carries  on  artificial  irrigation  to  a  great  ezteniy  and  feeds  an 
immense  number  of  sheep,  well  known  by  all  extensive  farmers  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Somerset  possesses  every  variety  of  surface, 
and  every  variety  of  agricultural  industry  with  the  fattening  of  cattle 
of  the  best  description,  and,  as  already  said,  m  making  the  very  best 
cheese.  Devon,  occupied  by  the  barren  Dartmoor  on  the  W.,  has 
some  rich  lands,  particularly  on  the  E.,  and  along  its  rivers'  banks, 
produces  excellent  crops,  cider,  Itnd  cheese.  Cornwall  produces 
much  potatoes,  and  grazes  many  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Mon- 
mouth, a  very  hilly  coimty,  more  Welsh  than  English,  has  nnnterous 
mules,  the  breed  having  been  introduced  from  Spain. 


COMMERCIAL  INDUSTRY. 

We  import  to  the  value  of  £40,000,000  sterling  of  corn 
and  grain;  flour  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  maize 
from  the  latter,  rice  firom  India,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  Hops  are  largely  exported  to 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  We  import  raw  cotton  to 
the  value  of  about  £50,000,000  sterling,  and  export  the 
manufactured  article  to  the  value  of  at  least  eighty  millions. 

Wool  is  obtained  from  Australia,  Tasmania,  Cape  Colony,  Spain, 
(Merino),  Kiver  Plate,  Peru  (Alpaca),  Germany,  and  New  Zealaucl. 
Hemp  is  largely  imported  from  Italy,  Eussia,  Manilla,  and  the  East 
Indies.  Jute  from  India,  and  £4^000,000  worth,  princifxally  from 
countries  bordering  on  the  S.  of  the  Baltic.  Kaw  silk  is  brought  from 
China,  Japan,  Persia,  Italy,  and  France.  Sugar  from  the  W.  Indies 
(one-thii^  of  all  used),  Mauritius  (one-twelfth  of  all),  and  Cuba;  and 
beet-root  sugar  from  France,  the  duty  on  all  kinds  being  about  5 j 
millions  sterling.  Tea  is  brought  from  China  and  Japan,  Annam, 
etc.  Coffee  from  Ceylon,  Mocha,  E.  Indies,  and  Guiana.  Dried 
fruits  from  Smyrna  and  Yalentia  and  other  Mediterranean  ports. 
Wines. — Sherry  from  Spain,  port  from  Portugal,  claret  from  Bor- 
deaux, hock  from  the  Khine,  champagne  and  moselle  from  Eastern 
France.  We  also  import  brandies  and  gin  from  France  and  Holland 
respectively,  cheese  and  flowers  also  from  HoUand;  timber  from  N. 
Europe,  Canada,  the  W.  Indies  and  Central  America;  besides 
many  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  Our  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  our  home-made  products — manufactured  goods  in  generaL 
Our  exports  and  imports,  however,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
our  commercial  industry,  which  exhibits  every  variety  of  inland 
trade.  4 
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Imports. — The  real  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1870  was  £303,296,082,  being  a  consider- 
able increase  over  18C9 ;  the  imports  from  British  possessions,  were 
£64,797,650;  the  United  States,  £49,804,929;  France,  £37,608,043; 
German  Empire,  £15,401,946;  India,  £25,056,902;  China,  £9,624,557; 
Egypt,  £14,116,802;  from  Russia.  £20, 560,043;  Holland,  £14,315,910; 
Belgium,  £11,246,523;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  £14,075,291; 
British  North  America  £8,512,789;  Sweden,  £6,497,967;  Norway, 
£2,190,807;  Peru,  £4,881,075;  BrazU,  £6,131,031;  Spain  and  the 
Canaries,  £6,498,175;  Turkey,  £7,682,433.  The  general  result 
an  increase  over  1869  to  the  extent  of  £7,835,86& 

Exports.— The  value  of  our  exports  for  1870,  was  £199,641,000,  of 
which  £51,848,951  went  to  the  British  possessions;  £11,643,139  to 
France:  £20,371,560  to  the  German  Empire ;  £935,755  to  Holland 
and  Belgium;  and.  so  on. 


MAP  OP  ENGLAND. 

Specimen  of  Questions  to  be  asked  by  the  TeacJber. 

1.  Name  the  maritime  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  commencing 
at  Northumberland,  and  going  round  by  the  eastern  coast,  giving  the 
capital  of  each,  and  its  position.  , 

2.  What  English  county  is  touched  by  9  others?  Name  those 
others  in  order.    (A  county  in  Ireland  is  touched  by  8.) 

3.  Name  the  4  counties  in  a  direct  line  from  the  centre  of  the 
Wash  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  4  from  the  same  place  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  9  maritime  counties  of  Wales,  and  the 
capital  of  each,  with  its  position. 

5.  Enumerate  the  14  English  coal  fields,  distinguishing  the  5  large 
ones. 

6.  What  are  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Thames?  Give  the 
principal  industry  of  each. 

7*  Describe  the  course  of  the  Severn,  the  counties  through  which  it 
passes,  and  name  the  most  important  towns  on  its  banks. 

8.  Give  the  name  and  position  of  the  most  important  EngUsh 
forests,  and  canals,  etc.,  etc 


SCOTLAND. 

Scotland,  also  called  North  Britain^  is  more  irregular  in 
shape,  more  broken  up  into  islands,  and  more  deeply  in- 
dented by  long  narrow  inlets,  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  Its  area  is  31,325  square  miles ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the 
North  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the  Biver  Tweed,  Cheviot  Hills, 
Solway  Frith,  and  Irish  Sea.  The  North  Channel  on  the 
S.  W.  separates  it  from  Ireland. 

Its  most  northern  point  is  Bonnet  Head,  latitude  58^  41' ;  its  most 
Bouthem  the  Mull  of  Qalloway,  latitude  54°  38' ;  its  most  eastern 
point  is  Buchanness,  V  45'  W.;  and  its  most  western,  Ardnamur- 
chan  point,  6°  14'  W.  longitude. 

Its  length  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  270  miles ; 
but  the  breadth  varies  from  180  to  less  than  30  miles. 

Though  Scotland  is  usually  divided  into  the  High- 
lands and  Lowlands^  we  consider  a  division  into  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Southern,  while  it  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
physical  features,  more  in  accordance  with  a  division  of 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people.  In  the  northern  divi- 
sion the  climate  is  rather  severe,  the  surface  hilly  and 
mountainous,  and  sheep  farming  prevails.  In  the  middle 
the  principal  minerals  exist,  and  consequently  there  is  a 
mixture  of  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries. In  the  south,  the  best  and  most  successful  farming  in 
the  world  is  carried  on,  consisting  of  cattle-rearing,  dairy- 
farming,  and  an  improved  system  of  tillage. 

While  Scotland  to  a  certain  extent  resembles  England  in  its  trade 
and  manufactures,  it  differs  from  it  in  being  more  mountainous, 
possessing  more  lakes,  and  less  minerals ;  in  being  surrounded  by  a 
laiger  number  of  islands,  having  a  colder  climate,  and  in  being  more 
sparsely  populated. 

Oapes  and  H6adlands.-~0n  the  K  Duncansby  Head, 
Tarlet  Ness,  Kinnairds  Head,  liuchan,  ami  Fife  Ness,  and 
Si.  AW$  Head.    On  the  S.  liurrw  Head  and  the  MM  of 
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Galloway ;  on  the  W.  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  Point  of  Ayre  (on 
Arran  Isle) ;  Ardnamurchan  and  Sleat  FoirUs  (the  latter  m 
Syke)  ]  Butt  of  Levois^  and  Barra  Head,  on  the  N«  and  S.  of 
the  outward  Hebrides  respectively  j  on  the  N.,  Cape  Wralh 
and  Dunnet  Head.  In  the  Orkneys  are  Marwick  and  Hoy 
Heads,  and  Turn  Ness. 

Bays,  Harbours,  and  Straits. — On  the  E.  are  Sin- 
clair Bay,  Dornoch,  and  Moray  Frith,  Friths  of  Tay  and  FoiiL 
On  the  S.  are  the  Solway  Frith,  Wigtown,  and  Lace  Bays.  On 
the  W.  are.  Loch  Ryan,  Frith  of  Clyde,  Lochs  Fyrhe,  lAnnhe, 
Sounds  of  Jura,  Mull,  Kilbrennan,  Sleat,  and  tslay,  the 
Minch,  and  Little  Minch^    On  the  N.  is  the  Pentland  Frith. 

Islands. — ^Besides  the  three  large  groups  of  the  Orkneys, 
Shetlandsy  and  Hebrides,  there  are  the  isles  of  May  and  Bass 
Bock  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  Anan  and  Bute,  and  a  few 
smaller  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 

The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  Scotland,  witli 
the  area,  population,  and  capital  of  each. 

SCOTLAND— THIRTY-THEEE  C0UNTIE3. 

Three  Northern  Counties, 


Cotmty. 

1  Orkney,     \ 
*•  Shetland,  > 

2  Caitlmess, 

3  Sutherland, 


Area  In  Acres.  Poimlation. 

(      400,000 

31,272 

200,000 

31,605 

455,708 

89,989 

1,207,188 

1 

23,686 

CapiftaL 
Kirkwall,  on  Maiolanrl. 
Lerwick,  on  Mainland. 
Wick,  on  the  Wick. 
Domooh  ontheJPornocb 
Frith. 


Tliree  North-Western  Coimties, 


4  Rosik, 


J 


5  Cromarty, 

6  InTemesB, 


7  Nairn, 

8  Elgin, 

9  Banff, 

10  Aberdeen, 

11  Kincardine, 


2,016,375 
2,723,501^ 


87,480 


Dingwall,  on  Frith  of 

Cromarty 
Cromarty,       Do, 
Invemessj  on  the  Ness. 


Five  NorthrEastem  Counties* 


131,500 

10,213 

340,000 

43,598 

439,219 

62,0  JO 

1,260,625 

244,607 

252,250 

34,651 

Nairn,  on  the  Nairn. 
Elgin,  on  the  Lossie. 
Banfi^  on  the  Deveron. 
Aberdeen,  on  the  Bee. 
Stonehaven,  on  the  Ciir- 


ron. 
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Five  East  Midland  Counties. 


County. 

12  Forfar, 

13  VerttL, 

14  Fife, 

15  Kinross, 

16  Clackmaiman, 


i^fea  in  Acres. 
568,750 
1,814,063 
328,427 
49,812 
29,440 


Population. 

234,525 

127,741 

160,310 

7,208 

20,742 


CapitiO. 
Forfar,  on  L.  Forfar. 
Perth,  on  the  Tay. 
Ciipar,  on  the  Eden. 
Kinross,  on  L    Leven. 
Clackmannan* 


Five  West  Midland  Counties, 


17  Stilling, 

18  DiunbartOXii 

19  Argyle, 

20  Bute^ 


21  Benfirew, 

22  Ayr, 

23  Lanark, 


24  Unlitligow, 

25  Edinbnrgli, 

26  Haddington, 

27  Berwick, 

28  Peebles, 

29  Selldrk 


30  RoXborgli 

31  Dumfries 

32  Kirkcudbrlglit 

33  Wigtown 


295,875 

204,800 

2,083,126 

109,375 


98,179 
58,839 
75,635 
16,927 


Stirling,  on  the  Forth. 
Dumbarton,  on  Clyde. 
Inverary,  on  L.  Fyne. 
Rothsay,  on  E.  of  Bute. 


lliree  South-  Western  Counties. 


158,268 
7.35,262 
568,867 


216,919 

200,745 
765,279 


Renfrew,  on  the  Clyde. 
Ayr,  on  the  Ayr. 
Lanark,  on  the  Clyde. 


Six  South-Eastern  Counties. 


81,113 
254.300 
179,142 
302,951 

227,869 
166,524 


41,191 

328,335 

37,770 

36,774 

12,314 
14,001 


Linllthgow,on  the  Forth. 
Edinburgh,  on  the  Leith. 
Haddington,ontheTyne. 
Greenlaw,  on  the  Black 

Adder. 
Peebles,  on  the  Tweed. 
Selkirk,  on  the  Ettrick. 


Four  SoutJiern  Counties. 


428,494 
702,953 
610,343 

327,906 


42,965 
74,700 
41,852 

38,795 


Jedburgh,  on  the  Jed. 
Dumfries,  on  the  ^itb. 
Kirkcudbright,   on  the 

Dee. 
Wigtown,  on  Wigtown 

Bay. 


The  Orkneys,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Pentland  Fiith,  a  channel  only  7  miles  wide  (through  which 
a  strong  tide  flows  towards  Dunnet  Head),  consist  of  73 
blands  and  islets,  29  of  which  are  inhabited.  Many  of  the 
others,  called  ''holmes/'  are  visited  in  the  summer  for  pas* 
ture  ground.  The  surface  varies  much,  being  in  some 
places  covered  with  heaths,  with  a  considerable  depth  of  peat 
mould,  and  only  one-third  of  the  whole  being  cultivated. 
The.highest  hill  is  called  Wart  Hill  (1,560  leet),  on  the 
island  of  Hoy.  The  climate  is  rather  cold  and  moist,  though 
frost  never  lasts  long.  Oats,  barley,  and  vegetables  are 
raised ;  but  fishing  is  an  important  industry.    The  inhabit 
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tonts  are  partly  of   Scotch,  and  partly    of  Norwegian 
descent. 

Pomona  or  IffalnlaTirti  diyiding  the  whole  gronpinto  N.  and  S.  islea^ 
18  25  miles  long,  ana  like  the  S.  isles  has  some  good  harbours.  U 
contains  more  than  half  the  popalation.  The  remaining  islands  arc 
Sanda,  of  great  fertility;  Hoy,  14  miles  long,  and  5  broad. 

EirkwaJl  («3,434),  the  cap.,  stands  on  a  bay  on  the  N.  of  Pomona, 
about  40  miles  from  Wick.  It  has  a  cathedral,  town-hall,  museum, 
grammar-school,  and  a  custom-house.  It  has  an  annual  fair  in  August^ 
continuing  14  days,  and  has  much  provision  trade. 

Stromness,  12  miles  distant,  stands  on  the  same  island,  with  an  excel* 
lent  harbour,  has  3  distilleries,  and  is  the  packet  station  for  the  islands. 

The  Shetland  Isles,  lying  about  150  miles  from  Bn- 
chan  ness,  consist  of  90  islands,  islets,  and  rocks ;  thi  ty 
being  inhabited.  The  highest  elevation  on  these  islands  is 
Roeness  HiiL^  which  has  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet ;  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surface  is  wild  and  rugged,  with  an  in- 
dented coast,  the  bays  and  creeks  being  called  "  voes."  In 
winter,  though  frost  and  snow  last  but  a  short  time,  severe 
storms  frequently  arise ;  and  it  is  computed  200  men  are 
annually  drowned  in  this  group  of  islands.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  in  a  very  rude  manner,  and  the  fisheries  consti- 
tute the  staple  industry.  The  cottages  are  built  of  mud, 
and  peat  is  used  for  fuel,  no  timber  existing  on  the  islands. 
Oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  are  raised  in  small  quantities ; 
wild  fowl  are  abundant.  Dried  fish  are  sent  to  Spain  and 
other  countries,  ponies  to  the  mainland.  In  the  extreme 
N.,  daylight  at  Midsummer  u^ver  disappears,  the  sun's  rays 
at  setting  one  day,  mingling  with  those  of  his  rising  the 
next.  At  midwinter,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun  is  only 
five  and  one-third  hours  above  the  horizon,  the  nights  being 
long  and  dreary.    The  climate  is  humid. 

KTainlaiid,  the  largest  island,  has  valleys  running  K*.  and  S.,  which 
are  interspersed  with  small  lakes.  It  contains  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  is  55  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  3  to  10  miles. 

Yell,  the  second  in  size,  is  about  20  miles  long^  and  6  broad. 

Unst,  the  third,  is  11  miles  long,  and  6  broad. 

Lerwicli;  standing  on  the  larisest  island,  is  an  indastrious  town. 
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where  the  whale  fishing  boats  are  moored.    This  is  the  only  town  in 
the  Shetland  Tftlands. 

The  Hebrides,  lying  on  the  W.,  are  naturally  divided 
by  the  Minch,  and  Little  Minch,  into  the  imwr  and  endear 
They  are  in  number  about  200,  of  which  70  are  inhabited. 
The  Inner  are  Shje^  MiUl,  Islay,  Jura,  Coll,  Bum,  etc.;  and 
the  Outer  are  Barra,  N,  and  S,  Uist,  Benbecula,  Harris,  and 
Lewis.  The  large  islands  near  the  mainland  partake  of  its 
rugged  character,  the  mountains  in  Skye  rising  to  an  ele- 
vation of  2,500  feet ;  while  the  numerous  rivers  that  drain 
them  abound  in  salmon,  trout,  and  eels.  The  climate 
of  these  islands,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  iGl^ulf  Stream, 
is  mild  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  poor.  Many  cattle  and 
sheep  are  reared.  These  islands  belong  to  Argyle,  Inver- 
ness, and  Eoss.  Their  fisheries  are  important.  Some 
writers  include  Arran  and  Bute  among  the  Hebrides. 

fltomoway,  a  small  port  in  Lewis  (an  island  60  miles  long,  and  30 
broad),  has  some  boat  building. 
Portree,  in  Skye,  has  trade  with  the  mainland. 
Tobermory,  in  Mull,  has  boat  building. 
Islay,  a  small  island,  has  extensive  distilleriea. 

Caithness,  with  a  generally  level  surface,  has  extensive 
peat-mosses  and  moorland ;  a  ridge  of  hills  separates  this 
county  from  Sutherland,  one  of  which,  Marven,  is  2,334  high; 
agriculture,  fishing,  and  sheep-farming  are  the  chief  indus- 
tries.   It  is  drained  by  the  river  Thurso. 

Wlcdc  (8,132),  the  seat  of  the  herring  fishery,  is  a  modem  town,  filled 
with  fishermen  from  every  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
fishing  season. 

Thurso,  on  a  fine  bay,  is  the  most  northerly  town  in  Great  Britain. 

Sutherland,  with  a  flat  sandy  shore,  is  penetrated  by 
deep  mlets,  particularly  on  the  N.  and  W.;  while  in  the  in- 
terior there  are  fine  pastoral  valleys,  bordered  by  moun- 
tains or  hills,  one  of  which,  Sugar  Loaf,  is  2,400  feet  high, 
the  centre  is  Loch  Shin,  18  miles  long  and  1  broad. 
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Sheep-farming  is  the  staple  industry*  This  county  is  drained 
by  the  Shin  and  Brora. 

Domoob  (625)  is  the  only  town  in  the  oounty,  bntit  hardly  desenres 
the  name.   It  ia  the  smaUeat  cap.  of  a  county  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Boss  and  CSromarty,  having  deeply  indented  shores 
on  both  seas,  but  more  particularly  on  the  Atlantic^  are 
always  mentioned  together,  because  the  latter  is  made 
up  of  ten  or  twelve  different  portions  parcelled  out  through 
the  northern  half  of  the  former.  The  surface  in  general  is 
hilly  and  mountainous,  rising  in  Ben  Dearig  to  3,550  feet, 
Bemoyvis  3,720,  and  in  Clock  to  4,000  feet ;  but  on  the  E. 
some  lowlands  of  great  fertility  exist ;  agriculture  and 
fishing,  with  a  little  wool-combing  and  dyeing,  constitute 
the  industries.  Lewis  belongs  to  Eoss.  This  county  is 
drained  by  the  two  rivers  Ccrron,  and  the  Comn  which 
flows  into  Cromarty  frith.    Loch  Maree  is  18  miles  long. 

DingwaU  (2,125),  the  capital  of  Boss,  stands  at  the  head  of 
Cromarty  Frith ;  has  some  good  hooses  and  shops,  but  very  little 
trade. 

Cromarty  (1,476)  is  on  a  low  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  into  ^e 
Frith,  and  has  a  good  herring  fishery,  roperies,  breweries,  etc. 

Fortrose  (911),  a  small  town  on  Moray  Firth,  has  salmon  and  sea 
fisheries 

Tain  (1,765),  on  a  river  of  same  name  near  Firth  of  Dornoch  has 
some  good  public  buildings,  and  some  trade. 

Inverness,  the  largest  county  of  Scotland,  contains 
about  30.000  acres,  including  the  isles  of  Skye,  Harris,  N. 
and  S.  XJist,  Barra,  and  Benbecula.  The  surface  is  extremely 
mountainous,  and  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Great  Glen  of  Scotland,  called  Glenmore,  through  which 
runs  the  Caledonian  canal  The  small  portion  of  the 
surface  not  under  mountain,  lake,  or  riyer,  is  well  tilled ; 
but  on  the  hills  sheep  farming  prevsdls ;  much  mountain 
is  preserved  for  grouse  shooting  and  deer  stalking. 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
rises  4,406  feet.  This  county  is  drained  by  the  S^ey^  Lochy, 
and  Hass,  and  many  small  streams  Uowing  through  tiio 
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glens^  bordered  by  monntaius  on  either  side.    The  scecerj 
of  Inverness  is  most  romantic  and  exceedingly  diversified. 

2&vem688  (14,463),  the  cap.  of  the  Highlands,  stands  255  miles 
N.W.  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  Ness,  near  the  Moray  Frith ;  it  is 
large,  well-bnilt,  and  well-paved.  It  has  many  good  pnblic  buildings, 
iron  foundries,  breweries,  &nd  woollen  and  plaid  manufactures.  The 
shipping  is  active.  The  climate,  considering  its  latitude,  5T  28^  is 
very  mild,  the  mean  annual  temperature  being  46®. 

Portree^  on  the  Isle  of  Skye,  has  been  mentioned. 

Nairn,  intersected  by  the  Findhom  and  Nairn,  is  hilly  in 
the  S.,  but  level  along  the  coast ;  and  though  the  climate  is 
cold,  it  has  successful  tillage ;  marl  and  limestone  are  found. 

Valxn  (4^220),  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  has  some  coasting  trade. 

Elgilli  bordering  on  the  Moray  Frith,  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  detached  part  of  Inverness ;  it  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  highlands  in  the  extreme  S.,  very  productive. 
Sand  hills  line  the  shore  in  some  parts,  and  cliffs  crowned 
^?ith  the  remains  of  Danish  fortifications  in  others.  This 
county  is  drained  by  the  Findhom  in  the  W.,  the  Spey  in 
the  E.,  and  the  Lossie  in  the  centre. 

Elgin  (7,339),  the  cap.,  on  the  Lossie,  was  burnt  by  Wolf  of  Ba- 
denoch  in  1390 ;  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  1402  ;  and 
by  the  earl  of  Huntly,  1452.  It  has  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  onc& 
proudly  called,  **The  Lanthom  of  the  North." 

Porres  (3,959),  is  near  the  Findhom,  and  has  local  trade. 

Banff,  extending  from  the  Moray  Frith  to  the  region 
of  the  Grampians,  is  hilly  and  mountainous,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fertile  strip  of  rich  loam  soil.  Here  Caim-garm 
lises  above  4,000  feet ;  some  of  the  mountain  valleys  are 
well  wooded. 

Banff  (7,439),  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  Deveron,  is  well  buUt,  and  has 
a  small  harbour. 

CnileiK  (2,055)  is  a  small  seaport,  with  trade  in  linen  and  damask. 

Portsoy  (2,055)  has  granite  and  marble  quarries  in  its  neighbour* 
liood,  and  is  much  engaged  in  fishing. 

Aberdeen,  with  about  60  miles  of  coast-line,  has  a 
tolerably  level  surface,  except  towards  the  S.  W.,  whence 
the  Dee  and  other  rivers  flow  in  an  easterly  direction. 
Here  Benmacdhui  rises  4,296  feet,  and  several  other  moun- 
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tains  almost  as  high.  Granite,  slate,  and  limestone  are  the 
chief  minerals.  Turnips  for  fattening  cattle  are  largely 
grown.  This  county  is  well  farmed,  tillage  being  carried  on 
with  skill  and  spirit,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  in 
the  rivers  constitute  an  important  industry;  sheep  are  nume- 
rous. Timber  covers  one-tenth  of  the  surface,  chiefly  larch  and 
Scotch  fir.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dee,  the  DoUf  the  Ythan^ 
and  Deveron  which  is  mostly  a  boundary  river, 

Aberdeen,  confiisting  of  New  Aberdeen,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Dee, 
and  Old  Aberdeen,  formerly  called  Aberdon,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Don,  is  a  splendid  city,  noted  as  much  for  its  activity  in  shipping, 
its  manufacturing  industry,  as  for  its  university.  It  has  extensive 
commercial  relations  with  the  £.  and  W.  Indies,  N.  America,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic.  Extensively  worked  granite  quarries 
outside  the  city,  cotton,  linen,  and  paper  mills,  iron  foundries  inside, 
together  -vtdth  ship-building,  are  the  chief  industries.  Its  public 
buildings  consist  of  the  university,  grammar-school,  etc. 

Peterhead  (8,535)  stands  on  a  small  peninsula,  near  the  mouth][of  the 
Ugie  ;  has  a  good  harbour,  and  its  streets  well  laid  out.  Besides  being 
much  engaged  in  fitting  out  for  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
it  is  the  second  seat  of  the  Scotch  herring  fishery. 

Inverury  (2,856),  on  the  Don,  has  an  active  trade  with  Aberdeen 
and  the  interior  of  the  county.  Kintore  (659),  on  the  Don,  is  ao 
ancient  town  with  trade  by  the  Aberdeenshire  canal.  Fra&erbursU 
(3,300),  on  the  N.  coast,  has  a  good  fishery. 

Kincardine  is  occupied  on  tbe  W.,  and  partly  in  the 
centre,  by  the  Grampians,  which  cover  about  one-third  of 
the  county;  the  remainder,  with  a  level  soil,  being  well 
cultivated.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  highlands  afford 
good  sheep  pasturage,  and  the  coasts  have  a  good  herring 
fishery.  The  Dee^  forming  for  some  distance  the  N.,  and 
the  Esh,  the  S.  boundary,  are  the  chief  rivers. 

StOAehaven  (3,400),  consisting  of  an  old  and  new  town,  nnited  by 
a  bridge  across  the  Oarron,  has  a  herring  fishery,  brewery,  distillery, 
and  a  little  linen  and  woollen  trade. 

Bervle  (1,013)  is  much  engaged  in  fishing,  and  has  a  little  com  trade. 

Porfer,  centrally  traversed  by  the  Valley  of  Strathmore, 
which  is  33  miles  long,  and  6  or  8  broad,  is  a  maritime  county 
N.  of  the  Firth  of  Tay.    The  Sidlaw  Hills  rise  in  the  E., 
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and  in  the  N.  W,  are  elevations  connected  with  the  Gram- 
pians^  Thus  four  districts  are  distinguished : — I.  the  Gram- 
pians, where  some  peaks  rise  3,000  feet ;  II ,  the  Vale  of 
Strathmore,  running  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E. ;  III.,  theSidlaw 
Hills  ;  IV.,  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  tract  towards 
the  sea.  Sheop  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  highlands,  fish- 
ing on  the  coast ;  and  this  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
linen  trade  of  Scotland.   It  is  drained  by  the  N.  and  S.  Esk. 

Forfar  (11,031),  the  capital,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture, has  some  good  public  buildings — the  town  and  county  hall  and 
court-house.  In  the  town-hall  is  preserved  a  curious  relic  of  ignorance 
and  barbarity — **  the  Witches*  Bridle." 

IKuLdee,  with  capacious  docks,  quays,  and  wharves,  on  the  Tirth 
of  Tay,  between  delightful  grassy  hills,  has  been  of  late  years  rapidly 
improving.  Narrow  streets  have  been  puUed  down,  and  broad 
ones  substituted.  This  town,  in  addition  to  its  extensive  shipping 
trade,  has  manufactures  of  coarse  linen  made  from  flax,  and  tow 
chiefly  imported  from  the  Baltic.  Jute  brought  from  India  is  manu- 
factured into  packing  cloth,  carpets,  mats,  sacks,  and  bags.  Indeed, 
almost  all  the  canvas  for  the  navy  is  now  made  here.  Marmalade 
and  confectionery  form  an  important  industry,  being  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Dundee  has  a  town-hall,  royal  exchange,  high 
school,  custom-house,  and  several  other  splendid  public  buildings. 

Montrose  (14,548),  at  the  mouth  of  the  S.  Esk,  anciently  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  is  a  clean  town  much  engaged  in  flax  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  has  a  coasting  trade,  ex])ortiug  salmon,  stone,  and  agri- 
cultural produce.     It  is  the  birth  place  of  Jose])h  Hume. 

Brechin  (7,93.3),  on  the  S.  Esk,  has  many  good  public  buildings,  an 
old  castle,  remans  of  a  cathedral,  etc. 

Aitiroath  (19,974),  on  the  coast,  has  manufactures  of  yams,  canvas, 
and  sail-cloth,  and  considerable  coasting  trade.* 

Perth,  the  most  central,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
counties  in  Scotland,  is  divided  into  the  highland  and  low- 
land districts.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  though  sterile  on 
the  hillsy  consists  of  rich  loam  in  the  lowlands.  This  county 
is  distingitished  for  its  mountain,  river,  and  lake  scenery, 
32,000  acres  being  covered  with  water.  Some  of  the  highest 

•  Twelve  miles  AUt  leaTrarit  is  Bell  Rode  (nnw  a  Ugbt-hoase),  on  which  Lhe 
monks  of  Arbroath  placed  a  bell,  which  mag  by  the  acviun  of  thu  wares,  and 
warned  mariners  uf  Uiea*  d«ngerons  position. 
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peaks  of  the  Grampians  are  found  here.  Locfis  Tay,  Eam^ 
and  Rannoch,  are  the  largest  in  the  county,  which  is  drained 
by  the  Tay  and  its  tributaries.  Deep  glens,  nicely  wooded 
valleys,  mountain  peaks,  elevated  table-lands,  expansive 
plains,  combine  to  give  most  of  the  surface  a  beautiful, 
l^rand,  and  romantic  appearance. 

Pertli,  an  ancient  handsome  town,  surronnded  with  charming  land* 
scapes,  was  the  capital  of  Scotland,  until  the  murder  of  James  I.  here^ 
in  1437*  led  to  the  transference  of  the  Govern  joent  to  Edinburgh.  It 
his  many  large  handsome  public  buildings,  including  high,  grammar, 
and  endowed  schools,  and  banks;  it  has  manufactures  of  linen,  salmon 
fishing,  paper  and  com  mills,  foundries,  tan -yards,  etc.  Small  vessels 
ply  to  Dundee,  and  some  ship-building  is  carried  on. 

CulroBS  (467)  has  damask-weaving^  and  a  little  trade  in  coal  and 
iron. 

Crieff  (4000)  is  a  beautiful  little  town  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  in 
the  Grampians.  It  has  com  and  oil  mills,  and  some  woollen^,  linen, 
and  worsted  factories. 

Dumblane  or  Dunblane,  Dunkeld,  and  Kincardine,  are  small  townsy 
the  nrst  two  having  once  had  cathedrals. 

Fife,  a  peninsula  lying  between  the  Friths  of  Tay  and 
Forth,  is  one  of  the  very  best  cultivated  counties,  producing 
crops  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  flax,  potatoes ;  coal, 
iron,  and  limestone  are  found  in  abi^ndance.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Eden  and  the  Leven, 

Cupar  (1,505),  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  Eden,  is  a  small  town  vith  . 
linen  manufactures. 

Dunfermline  (14,958)  formerly  contained  one  of  the  richest  abbeys 
in  Scotland,  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Manufactures  of 
fine  linen  is  the  chief  industry.     Charles  I.  was  born  here. 

Dysart  (8,920),  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  a  splendid  harbour,  has 
a  little  coasting  trade. 

Burntisland  (3,26C)  is  a  small  town,  with  one  of  the  best  harboniB 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

Kinross  is  a  small  inland  county,  hilly  on  the  borders, 
but  level  in  the  interior,  where  is  Lough  Leven,  which 
covers  above  3,000  acres ;  on  the  east  Ben  Lomond  hill 
is  1,727  feet  high.  This  is  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland, 
with  one  exception. 
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Kinross  is  a  town  on  Loch  Leven,  with  mannfaotures  of  cottons, 
tartan  shawls,  and  damasks.  Parts  of  the  town  are  badly  bnilt,  bat 
the  public  buildings  are  elegant. 

CTackmaTiTian^  whose  surface  consists  of  picturesque 
hills,  which  on  the  N.  rise  in  the  Ochill  range  to  2,359  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  also  splendidly  cultivated;  has  exten- 
sive sheep  pastures ;  some  coal  and  iron  mineS|  and  some 
good  soil  near  the  Fortli« 

AUoa,  with  ale  trade^  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county ;  though  the 
small  town  of  Cl<ickmannan  is  the  capitaL 

Stirling,  extending  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  L*  Lo- 
mond, contains  Ben  Lomond  on  the  W.,  the  Campsie 
Hills  in  the  centre,  and  plains  highly  cultivated  on  the  £. 

Stirling  (14,276),  on  an  eminence  on  the  Forth,  has  an  old  castle  of 
much  historic  interest^  from  the  walls  of  which  12  battle-fields 
can  be  seen.  It  has  manufactures  of  carpets,  and  shawls.  It  is  a  great 
railway  centre.  Near  the  town  is  Bannockbum,  where  firuce  de* 
feated  Edward  II.,  in  1314. 

FUkirk  (19,547)  is  famous  for  its  "  trysts,"  or  fairs,  held  3  timet 
every  year,  at  which  many  thousand  cattle  are  sold ;  and  still  more 
lor  ito  remnants  of  antiquity  ;  it  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  districts  Here, 
in  1298,  Edward  I.  defeated  Wallace,  and  here  in  1746  Prince  Charles, 
the  young  Pretender,  defeated  the  Eughsh. 

Dumbarton,  lying  W.  and  S.  of  Lough  Lomond,  and 
N.  of  the  Clyde,  has  a  diversified  surface,  with  a  climate 
well  adapted  to  pasturage,  and  the  growth  of  timber.  Iron- 
stone is  raised  in  the  E.,  and  arable  land  is  only  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clydey  and  near  Lough  Lomond.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  Levenf  many  bleach  greens  are  kept. 

Dmnbarton  (11,414),  with  an  old  castle  on  a  rock  Is  the  Clyde,  is 
the  chief  town  in  the  county.  KirWnttllock  ha6  cotton  works,  and 
Httlensbnrgh  is  a  watering-place. 

Argyle  or  Argyll,  with  about  340  miles  of  sea-coast, 
is  of  a  most  irregular  shape,  and  a  rugged  and  mountainous 
surface,  much  covered  with  moss  and  heath,  with  a  wet  and 
boisterous  climate    52,000  acres  being  covered  with  lakes 
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and  40,000  with  plantations.  The  minerals  are  lead,  copper, 
iron  and  coal,  but  not  found  in  great  abundance.  Herring 
fishing  is  extensive  in  Loch  Fyne,  and  around  the  islands. 

Inverary  (902),  the  cap.,  is  a  small  town  with  very  little  industry. 

Campbeltown  (6,628)  carrisR  on  a  large  trade  in  whiskey,  and  em- 
ploys  hundreds  of  vessels  in  the  herring  trade. 

Oban  is  a  favourite  watering-place  on  the  coast,  where  tourists  em- 
bark for  the  islands.    It  has  seven  or  eight  good  hotels. 

Arran  and  Bute  consist  of  the  two  Islands  thus  named, 
and  several  smaller  ones.  Bute,  with  a  very  mild  climate, 
has  some  good  farming.  Arran,  with  a  high  surface,  is  also 
well  cultivated.    The  fisheries  are  important. 

Rothsay,  on  E.  of  Bute,  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  its  mild 
climate,  has  good  fisheries  of  haddock,  herrings,  salmon,  soles,  and 
whiting :  large  cotton  factories,  and  docks  for  ship-building  are  here. 

Renfrew,  hilly  on  the  W.  and  S.,  but  comparatively  flat 
on  the  E.,  is  largely  covered  with  meadows  and  gardens ; 
dairy-farming  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  district 
of  the  county  of  Renfrew  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  great 
city  of  Glasgow,  and  partakes  throughout  its  whole  extent 
of  the  stimulus  imparted  from  that  great  industrial  centre. 

Renfrew  (4,162),  the  cap.,  near  the  Clyde,  is  a  small  town  of  little 
importance,  with  some  ship-building. 

Paisley  (4S,257)  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
shawls,  which,  along  with  the  printing  of  shawls,  cotton  spinning, 
and  more  especially  the  manufacture  of  sewing  thread,  tartans,  checks, 
and  other  cloths,  form  the  staple  trade ;  a  great  industry  prevails  in 
French  goods,  muslins,  crax)es,  etc.    Its  paper  mills  are  widely  known. 

Paisley  has  more  factories  than  iMiy  town  of  the  same  size  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Johnston,  a  manufacturing  town,  stands  3  miles  from  Paisley. 

Pollockshaws,  on  the  Cart,  is  an  improving  town  with  cotton  manu- 
factures, weaving  and  bleaching.  Good  quarries  are  worked  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Port  Glasgow  (10,805)  has  good  foreign  trade ;  it  is  wdl-built,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  American  timber  trade. 

Greeno<&  (57,138)  is  an  extensive  seajiort,  much  engaged  in  the 
herring  and  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Here  also  cordage  and  sail- 
cloth are  manufactured,  and  shipa  and  steamers  built  and  equipped. 
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There  are  several  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  millfi,  fonndriea,  and 
tanneries.  Greenock  is  the  centre  of  a  number  of  towns  and  villages 
on  the  Clyde  and  the  adjoining  Highland  lochs,  between  which 
there  is  daily  steam  communication.  It  has  great  trade  with 
America  and  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  and  an  active  coasting  trade. 
The  port  has  a  high  character  for  the  excellence  of  the  ships  and 
steamers  built  by  its  carpenters  and  engineers ;  the  whole  of  the 
Halifax  line  and  several  of  the  West  India,  Australian,  and  Mediter- 
ranean steam-ships  were  built  here.  It  is  the  largest  seat  of  sugar 
refiueries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  16  being  in  active  operation.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  James  Watt. 

Ayrshire  is  famed  for  its  dairy  produce  andhigh  farming. 
It  has  a  rather  hilly  surface,  but  a  mild  climate.  Its  dairies, 
particularly  in  the  N.,  whence  the  Dunlop  cheese  is 
obtained,  are  much  prized.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant ; 
lead,  freestone,  and  some  copper  are  also  found ;  and  the 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  etc.,  are  increasing.  It 
is  drained  by  many  small  streams  all  flowing  westward  to 
the  sea,  as  the  Ayr^  Doorty  etc. 

Ayr  (17,851),  the  cap.»  a  dean  well-built  town  on  a  river  of  same 
name,  manufactures  carpets,  shawls,  leather,  woollen  bonnets.  It 
carries  on  trade  in  iron,  coal,  and  grain,  and  has  some  Ashing.  Its 
harbour  is  small  but  secure. 

KUmamoclE  (22,952)  is  a  large,  flourishing,  and  handsome  town. 
The  print-works,  carpet  and  woollen  manufactories,  shoe  and  bonnet- 
making,  are  of  great  importance ;  there  is  a  populous  mining,  manu- 
facturing agricultural,  and  commercial  district  around ;  and  though 
the  old  street  are  narrow,  those  recently  erected  are  wide  and  spacious. 

Irvine  (6,866)  once  had  large  trade,  having  been  the  port  of  Glasgow 
before  Fort  Glasgow  was  built. 

Ardrossaa  and  Troon  are  smaU  ports,  which  ship  coal  and  iron« 

Salt^oatB  is  a  small  port,  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

Lanark,  or  Clydesdale,  combines  agricultural, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  industries,  having  extensive 
and  rich  coal,  iron,  and  lead  mines.  This  county  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  districts — Upper  Ward,  in  the  S., 
hilly  and  mountainous,  is  largely  engaged  in  sheep  fjEurming, 
Here  is  (among  lead  mines)  Leadhills,  1,323  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  highest  inhabited  village  in  Scotland.    Middle 
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Ward,  with  an  undulating  surface,  is  partly  agricultural  an'l 
partly  mining  and  manufacturing.  Lower  Ward,  in  the  N., 
containing  Glasgow  city,  though  small,  is  very  important, 
and  has  arable  land  where  moors  were  a  few  years  ago. 
Dairy  farming  prevails.  It  is  drained  by  the  Clyde,  with  its 
tributary,  the  Douglas. 

Laixark  (5,099),  the  cap.,  stands  near  the  "Falls  of  Clyde,"  near 
the  middle  of  the  course  of  that  river. 

Glasgow  (477»  144),  the  la]*ge8t  city  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  marts  in  the  world,  rivals  Liverpool  in  commerce  and 
Manchester  in  manufactures.  The  city  standJs  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Clyde,  to  which  most  of  the  principal  streets  run  parallel ;  the 
houses  being  lofty  and  built  of  freestone.  Many  handsome  squares 
and  crescents  may  be  seen,  and  the  public  buildings  are  superb ; 
among  which  the  imiversity,  cathedral,  Hunterian  museum,  general 
post-office,  custom-house,  chamber  of  commerce,  merchants'  and 
trades'  houses,  bank-houses,  city-hall,  free  church  coUege,  normal 
schools  and  seminaries,  model-school,  training-college,  athenseum, 
and  library,  are  the  most  important.  Among  the  public  monuments 
are,  a  Grecian  doric  column  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  statues  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  James  Watt,  the  Queen,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Wellington,  Nel- 
son, etc.  Olcugcw  is  admirably  situated  for  the  development  of  trade 
of  aU  kinds.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
tries, including  calicoes,  cambrics,  lawns,  musUns,  checks,  yam,  and 
thread.  Dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  iron  manufactures,  are  on  the 
most  extensive  scale.  Sugar  refining,  import  and  export  trade  are 
most  important  industries.  The  water  supply  is  brought  from  Lough 
Katrine,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

Hamilton  (11,496),  a  very  handsome  town  on  the  Clyde,  has  a 
grammar  school  and  some  good  public  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of 
"><  imitation  cambric  "  factories ;  silk  veils,  check  shirts,  and  some  hem* 
pen  articles  are  made. 

airdrie  (13,487)  is  a  modem  town  in  the  midst  of  iron  and  coal 
mines.    It  has  a  grammar-school,  and  has  some  public  buildings. 

Bntberglen  (9,451)  has  print  and  dye  works,  and  several  collieries. 
It  is  weU  built,  and  has  constant  intercourse  with  Glasgow. 

LmlithgOW  or  W.  Lothian  lies  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  has  a  pleasingly  varied  surface,  three-fourths  of  which ' 
is  arable.     Coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  are  abundant. 

Linlithgow  (9,689),  the  capital,  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  Bbr^% 
and  has  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace.    Its  trade  is  trifling. 
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Borrowstowandss  or  Bo^ness,  on  a  point  of  land  Jutting  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  has  a  good  harbour  and  some  local  trade. 
Queensferry  (1,521)  is  a  smskM  port  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
Batbgateisa  small  town  with  great  manufactures  of  paraffin  oiL 

Edinburgh  or  Midlothian,   with  about  12  miles 

of  coast-line,  gradually  expands  in  a  southerly  direction, 
rising  in  elevation  and  culminating  in  the  Lammermuir  and 
Pentland  hills.  Large  tillage  farms  are  found  in  the  lovir 
grounds,  and  pasturage  is  carried  on  in  the  elevated  districts ; 
coal  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk,  and  sandstone  ia 
other  places.  This  county  is  drained  by  the  Leithy  which 
Aows  from  the  Pentland  hills  into  the  sea  at  Leith ;  the  Esky 
formed  near  Dalkeith  of  two  streams,  enters  the  sea  at 
Musselburgh.  ^ 

EdinlniTgli  (197,000),  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  stands  on  a  gronp 
of  hills,  on  the  very  highest  of  which  is  the  Old  tovm^  in  which  the 
houses  are  12  or  13  stories  high,  the  streets  narrow  and  irregular, 
with  the  castle  380  feet  above  sea  level,  with  precipitous  descents  all 
round.  The  New  toum  ia  regularly  built,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
with  line  streets,  crescents,  and  squares,  unsurpassed  by  any  modern 
city  in  beauty  and  regularity.  The  third  division  of  the  city  is  the 
South  aide,  which  is  on  rising  ground,  connected  with  the  old  to^'n 
by  three  bridges.  At  the  foot  of  Cannongate-street^  stands  the  palace 
and  ji^bbey  of  Holyrood,  the  place  where  so  many  stirring  and  tragic 
deeds  were  enacted  in  Scottish  history.  This  city  is  mainly  supported 
by  its  professional  classes  and  university;  manufactures,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  printing  and  publishing,  and  brewing,  are  few  indeed. 
The  public  buildings  (ure  magnificent ;  including  the  medical  halls, 
society-rooms,  dub-rooms,  hospitals,  asylums,  assurance-offices, 
banks,  etc.  There  are  monuments  to  Sir  Walter  Scot,  Nelson,  Dr. 
Playfair,  Burns,  Pitt,  Wellington,  etc. 

Leltli  {44,277)  is  a  continuation  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  it  is  the  port. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with  London,  Hull,  Newcastie,  Rotter- 
dam, the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic 

Unssellrargli  (7,506),  on  the  Esk,  has  an  excellent  grammar-school; 
and  FortobeUo  (5,481)  with  chemical  works  and  tile-making,  is  fre< 
quented  as  a  watering-place. 

Dalkeith  is  well-built  on  the  Esk.  It  has  manufactures  of  beaver 
and  felt  hats,  some  woollens,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  grammar-schooL 

Haddington  or  E.  IjotbiaxL^  though  not  mountainous) 
has  an  extremely  diversified  surface,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
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parallel  ridges  from  the  shore  of  the  Frith,  ranning  E.  and 
W.  with  a  gradual  increasing  elevation ;  about  one-third  of 
the  surface  is  under  plantations^  pastures,  and  wastes,  the 
remainder  beino:  under  an  excellent  system  of  tillage.  The 
N.  Tyne,  the  chief  river,  abounds  in  trout,  eels,  and  small 
salmon. 

Haddington  (4,000)  is  tbe  capital,  and  is  perhaps  the  largest  com 
market  in  Scotland.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  old  abbey,  a  town- 
house,  library,  and  some  nther  good  bnildings.  An  iron  mine  is  near  it; 

North  Berwiclc  (1,400)  is  a  small  town  frequented  in  the  bathing 
season. 

Berwick  is  drained  by  the  Tweed,  Lauder ^  and  White  Ad- 
der; it  slopes  towards  the  E.  and  is  touched  on  the  N.  by  the 
Lammermuir  hills.  It  has  a  bold,  rocky  shore.  What  is 
called  the  Merse  is  a  district  highly-farmed,  lying  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Lammermuir  hills.  Much  of  the  surface 
of  this  county  is  level,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  an 
immense  number  of  sheep  is  fed.  The  climate  is  cold,  and 
Gubject  to  great  variations. 


Greenlaw,  the  cap.,  is  a  very  small  town  on  the  Blackwater. 

Coldstream,  on  the  Tweed,  gives  its  name  to  the  *'  Coldstream 
Guards,"  raised  here  by  (leneral  Monk,  1659. 

Dunse,  the  largest  town  in  the  county,  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
celebrated  Duns  Scotus,  and  has  several  good  schools. 

Lander  (1,046)  is  a  small  borough  with  a  town-halL  It  was  often 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Scotch  parliament. 

Peebles  lies  S.  of  Midlothian ;  and  is  by  the  Tweed 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  more  elevated 
than  any  other  county  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  Broadlaw 
Hill  rising  to  an  elevation  of  2,700;  Hartfell,  2,600; 
Culter  Fell,  2,400  ;  and  Dunrich,  2,000  feet.  Much  moor 
and  peat  bog  is  found  in  the  county,  and  the  principal 
occupation  is  pastoral.    It  is  drained  by  the  Tweed. 

Peebles  (2,200)  is  a  town  with  a  grammar-school,  scientific  assod- 
ations,  various  manufactories,  breweries,  and  com  mills.  It  stands 
on  the  Tweed,  and  iB  a  railway  centre. 

Inverleltmn  has  a  mineral  spring  of  considerable  repntOt 


Se^irky  almost  entirely  pastoral,  has  given  rise  to  much 
ballad  poetry.  This  county  is  hilly,  particularly  in  the  S. 
and  W. ;  the  highest  point,  Ettrick  Pen,  is  2,268  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  climate  is  very  damp.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Etirich,  whose  banks  are  finely  wooded,  and  highly 
picturesque,  and  the  Yarrow. 

SdUdrk  (4,640),  an  ancient  town  on  the  river  Ettrick,  has  become 
the  seat  of  a  thriving  woollen  manufacture.  Statues  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Mungo  Park  adorn  its  streeia ;  and  the  history  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  of  the  poets  Hogg  and  Wordsworth,  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  town. 

Galashiels,  (9,678),  on  the  Gala,  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  Scotland;  whence  the  term  Tweeds  arose. 

Roxburgh,  including  the  three  pastoral  districts  of 
Tweed,  Teviot,  and  liddesdale,  lies  N.  of  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
and  has  an  undulating  surface  with  some  elevated  ridges 
properly  belonging  to  the  Cheviot  range.  The  farming  in 
this  county  is  excellent.  It  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the 
Tweed  and  is  drained  by  that  river^s  tributaries. 

Jedlrargli  (3,322),  on  the  Jed,  near  the  Cheviot  hills,  has  blanket, 
flannel,  and  other  woollen  manufactures,  and  an  iron  foundry. 

Hawick  (11,355),  a  manufacturing  town,  stands  on  the  Teviot. 
Here  are  manufactories  of  blankets,  shawls,  tweeds,  tartans,  and 
leather,  aU  in  active  operation. 

K^lBO,  an  extensive  town,  handsome  and  regularly  built,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed,  possesses  a  spacious  market- 
place, said  to  be  the  finest  in  Scotland.  It  is  much  engaged  in  the 
flhoe  trade,  and  has  a  large  cattle-market. 

Dumfries  embraces  some  swamps,  and  is  greatly  en- 
gaged in  the  rearing  of  stock.  It  is  drained  by  the  Esky 
AnTtan^  and  Nith,  from  which  the  three  districts  of  the 
county  are  named  Eskdahy  Annandale,  and  Nithsdak.  Seve- 
ral hills,  including  Queensberry  hill  ^2,251  feet),  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  have  on  their  tops  a  stormy  and 
cold  climate. 

Dnmfties  (15,435),  the  cap.,  is  a  river  port  on  the  Nith :  it 
has  some  woollen  manufactures,  tanneries,  etc.,  but  is  chiefly  noted 
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for  its  stock  market.  It  has  a  good  academy,  and  many  other  eda- 
<Bational  establishments. 

Annan  (3,170)  is  a  thriving  town  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  with  some  coasting  trade. 

Molhit,  on  the  Annan,  in  the  hills,  has  mineral  springs  resembling 
those  at  Harrowgate,  which  are  much  resorted  to  by  invalids. 

Kirkcudbright,  with  a  billy  and  much  diversified  sur- 
face, interspersed  with  small  lakes,  contains  the  most 
southern  point  of  Scotland.  The  coast,  except  a  portion  of 
Wigtown  bay,  is  hilly  and  precipitous.  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  kept  in  great  numbers ;  small  lakes  nicely  fringed  with 
wood  are  numerous  in  this  and  the  following  county.  The 
Cree  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  the  county,  and  the  Bee 
runs  through  the  centre.  This  county,  with  Wigtown,  con- 
stitute the  Stewartry  of  Galloway  or  Kirkcudbright. 

Xlrkcndbright  (3,328),  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  estaary  of  the  Dee, 
and  has  imports  of  coal,  lime,  and  timber.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
delightful  scenery,  and  has  some  good  public  buildings  and  a  grammar 
school.     It  exports  granite. 

Castle  Douglas  ia  a  modem  and  fast  improving  town,  regularly 
and  neatly  built,  near  the  Dee. 

New  GaUoway  (440;  is  a  small  town  near  Loch  Ken. 

Wigtown,  which,  with  Kirkcudbright,  has  long  been 
known  under  the  name  of  Galloway,  is  hilly,  and  con- 
sequently much  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits.  It  is  deeply 
penetrated  on  the  S,  by  Luce  Bay,  and  on  the  N.  by  Locn 
Hyan,  both  of  which  afford  excellent  fishiag. 

Wigtown  (2,000),  the  cap.,  is  an  ancient  town,  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  town-house,  assembly-rooms,  and  a  library. 

Stranraer  (6,939),  at  the  head  of  Loch  By  an,  has  good  tishing  aiid 
coasting  trade,  particularly  witli  Ireland. 

Port-Patrick  has  a  splendid  harbour,  and  is  connected  by  a 
submarine  telegraph  with  Donaghadee,  21  miles  distant. 

Newtown  Stewart,  on  the  Cree,  is  eDga£;ed  in  the  leather  trade  ; 
and  WMtliom  U,577}  is  an  unimportant  place,  near  Bui  row  Htuid. 
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TOWNS  IN  SCOTLAND  WITH   \£OVE  2l),000  INHABITANTS. 

Town.  Coimty.  Population.                    Industry. 

1.  Glasgow,         Lanark,  477.144    ComTncrceajidmainifacturos. 

2.  Edinbiirgli,  Kdin  burgh,  196, '^00    University,  book  trade,  etc. 
8.  Dnndee,  Forfar,  1 18,974    Coai-se  liuen ;  commerce,  etc. 
4.  Aberdeen,  Aberdeen,  S8,125    University;  commerce. 
S.Greenock,  Benfrew,  57,133    Extensive  commeroe. 

6.  Paisley,  Ditto,  48,257  Silk  manufacture. 

7.  Leitb.  Edinburgh,  44,277  Port  of  Edinburgh. 

8.  Perth,  Perth,  25,580  A  central  seat  of  trade. 

9.  Kilmanock,  Ayr,  22,952  Woollen  manufactures. 
10.  Arbrorth,  Forfar.  20,000  Linen  trade,  etc. 

Mountains. — A  chain  of  mountains  may  be  traceci 
from  the  Cheviot  hills,  N.,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Dumfries  and  Koxburgh  ;  and  running  south  of  Selkirk  and 
Peebles,  is  known  S.  of  Lanark  as  the  Lowther  hills)  but  on 
continuing  towards  the  N.,  separates  the  basins  of  the  Clyde 
and  Tweed,  and  continuing  westward  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Ayrshire.  The  Lammermuir  hills  form  the 
boundary  between  Haddington  and  Berwick.  These  con- 
stitute the  southern  mountains. 

The  Caledonian  canal  forms  a  natural  barrier  between  the  Northern 
Highlands  and  the  Grampians ;  the  latter  forming  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Perth,  and  branching  northwards  through  the  W.  of  Aber- 
deen and  E.  of  Banff,  and  through  the  S.  of  Inverness.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  Northern  Highlands  may  be  traced  between  Caithness  and 
Sutherland,  have  many  elevated  peaks,  and  running  down  the  W.  of 
Satherland  to  Cromarty,  continue  their  course  through  Ross,  until 
they  become  lost  in  the  S.  of  Inverness,  and  N.W.  of  Argyle. 

The  f oUowing  are  the  chief  peaks,  with  their  approximate  heights  :•— 

In  the  Lowlands : — 

Lowther  Hill,  2,520,  in  Lanark. 
Ettrick  Pen,  2,200  feet. 
Hart  Fell,^  2,635,  is  in  Dumfries. 
Cheviot  Hill,  2,684,  is  in  Roxburgh. 
Goat  Fell,  2,865,  is  in  Arrau  Isle. 
Scald  Hill,  1,786. 
Harper's  Rig,  1,802. 
Spartledown,  1,750. 

In  the  Central  Highlands  :— 

Um  of  Sidlaw,  1,400. 

11 
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Ben  Ledi  (witb  a  small  lake  on  its  top),  2,863,  is  in  Pertlw 

Ben  La  were,  near  Loch  Tay,  in  Perth  3,945  feet 

Schehallion,  3,664,  is  also  in  Perth. 

Ben  Cruachan,  3,670,  is  in  Argyle. 

Cairntonl,  4,245,  near  Ben  Avon. 

Cairn  Gorm,  4,095,  is  in  Aberdeen. 

Ben  MacDhui,  4,295,  is  in  Aberdeenshire. 

Ben  Nevis,  near  Fort  William,  4,368.    This  is  the  highest  moim- 

tain  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  wants  160  feet  of  the  line 

of  perpetual  congelation.* 
In  the  Nortbam  HlghlandB  :— 
Ben  Wyvis,  in  Cromarty  and  Ross,  3,422— Ben  Clibrick,  3,158. 
Ben  Attow,  in  Ross  and  Invemess,  4,000. 
Ben  Dearg,  Ross,  3,550. 
Ben  More,  Sutherland,  3,230. 

Hills.— The  OchUl  hills,  S.E.  of  Perth,  running  into 
Fife ;  the  Sidlaw  hills,  running  from  Perth  into  Forfar ;  and 
the  Campsie  Fell%  in  Stirling,  are  the  chief. 

Plains. — Strathmore,  lying  South  of  the  Grampians,  is 
the  most  extensive  plain.  It  is  80  miles  long,  and  under  a 
good  system  of  tillage.  Caithness,  which  includes  three- 
fourths  of  the  county,  is  not  so  fertile  in  some  places  as  the 
preceding,  and  contains  hundreds  of  acres  of  moor.  The 
only  other  plain  is  that  of  Ayr,  also  including  most  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  with  rich  pastures. 

Minerals. — ^The  mineral  wealth  of  Scotland  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  A  great  coal  field  extends  from  E. 
to  W.,  the  centre  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  a  line 
from  the  Frith  of  Tay  to  Girvan  in  Ayrshire ;  and  here  are 
found  all  the  manufacturing  towns,  with  three  exceptions. 

Besides  the  rich  beds  of  coal  between  the  friths  of  Glydfl  and 
Forth,  iron,  lead,  and  granite,  are  also  abundant  Iron  U  chiefly 
found  in  Lanark,  Ayr.  Stirling,  and  Fife,  where  smelting  furnaces 
are  numerous.  Lead  is  found  in  rich  veins  in  the  Lowther  Hills,  and 
also  in  Ayr,  Clackmannan,  Argyle,  Peebles,  and  Inverness;  and  in 
most  cases  a  little  silver  is  intermixed  with  the  ore.  Oranite  quarries 
are  numerous  and  valuable,  producing;  abundance  of  the  finest  build- 

*  Two  streaks  of  snow  are  now  visible  on  tbeN.  side  of  this  peak  as  the  ezcor- 
m> mists  pass  down  the  Caledonian  Canal,  14th  September,  1871. 
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Ing  mateiials.  The  granite  of  Aberdeen  is  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  London,  while  that  of  Kirkcudbright  supplies  Liverpool.  SkUe 
M  worked  in  Aigyleahire,  and  aTUimony  is  found  in  Dumfries. 

Forest^. — Much  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  north,  is  covered 
with  plantations,  which  greatly  add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  the  sides  of  barren  hills  and  tops  of  bleak  cli£fs  are 
now  overgrown  with  Scotch  fir  and  other  trees.  Kemains  of  exten- 
sive fcHiests  arc  found  in  Ross,  Glenmore,  in  Inverness,  near  Loch 
lUuinoch  And  the  River  Spey. 

Oailiails. — The  Forth  and  Clyde  connects  the  two  Friths,  and 
passes  from  the  Clyde  10  miles  below  Glasgow,  along  the  N.  bor- 
der of  Lanark,  passing  Kirkintillock  and  Falkirk,  and  enters  the  Forth 
at  Grangemouth.  The  whole  length  is  55  miles,  and  the  depth  7  feet. 
The  Caledontaa,  by  connecting  the  Kiver  Ness  with  the  Loch  of 
same  name,  and  the  latter  with  Loch  Lochy,  and  this  again  with 
Loch  £il,  unites  the  Moray  Frith  with  Loch  Liunhe.  Thousands  o^ 
toiuists  go  up  and  down  this  canal  every  year.  The  Crlnan  canal  runs 
from  the  sound  of  Jura  to  Loch  Fyne,  and  saves  a  sea  voyage  of  120 
miles.  The  Aberdeenshire  canal  is  18i  miles  long,  and  runs  from 
Aberdeen  to  Inverury,  but  is  now  little  used. 

Rivers. — On  the  E.  are  the  Ttoeed,  Eye,  N.  Tyne,  Forth, 
Eden,  Tay,  S.  and  N.  Esk,  Dee,  Don,  Deveron,  Sjpey,  Lossie, 
Findhom,  Nairn,  Conan,  and  Shin. 

The  Tweed  rises  in  Peebleshire,  1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in 
the  same  hill  as  that  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Clyde  and  Annan . 
It  flows  N.  £.,  and  after  passing  Peebles  flows  E.  across  Selkirk,  and 
after  forming  the  boundary  between  Berwickshire  and  Northum- 
berland, enters  the  North  Sea  at  Berwick.  During  the  first  20  miles 
of  its  course  the  stream  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  descends  1,000  feet. 

The  most  important  tributaries  are  the  Whiteadder,  TiUt  Leader, 
Gala,  Temot,  Lym,  and  Eftrick.  The  Tweed  has  one  of  the  best  sal- 
mon fisheries  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  H.  Tyne  is  an  unimportant  stream  crossing  the  N.  of  Hadding- 
ton nearly  parallel  to  the  coast.    Haddington  is  on  its  banks. 

The  Forth  is  foimed  of  two  streams  from  Ben  Lomond,  which  unite 
at  Aberfoyle,  from  which  the  river  flows  E.,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Perth  and  Stirling,  passes  Stirling  and  Clackmannan,  and 
after  a  course  of  70  miles  enters  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

The  Tay,  remarkable  for  its  rapid  current,  rises  on  the  W.  of  Perth, 
parses  through  Loch  Tay,  winds  through  Perthshire,  where  it  received 
many  tributaries,  and  after  passing  Blairgowrie^  Dunkeld,  Scone,  and 
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Perth,  enters  the  Frith  of  Tay,  after  a  coarse  of  95  miles.  It  is  an 
excellent  salmon  river,  and  shoals  of  porpoises  hannt  its  mouth  in 
the  fishing  season.  The  tide  rises  to  about  2  miles  above  Perth,  to 
which  the  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. 

The  B.  and  N.  Esk  are  small  rivers,  running  from  the  Grampian  or 
rather  the  Clova  mountains  to  the  N.  Sea,  the  latter  forming  the 
bouodaries  between  Forfar  and  iCincardine. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  S.W.  of  Aberdeenshire  in  Ben  MacDhui,  with 
an  easterly  course,  passes  Braemar,  Balmoral,  and  Ballater,  entering 
the  sea  at  Aberdeen,  after  a  course  of  9  miles. 

The  Don,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Banfi^  in  Ben  Avon,  mns  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Dee,  and  enters  the  N.  Sea  a  little  more  N.  than 
the  latter,  after  a  course  of  80  miles ;  Inverury  being  the  only  town 
on  its  banks. 

The  Deveron  rises  on  the  borders  of  Aberdeen  and  Ban£^  and  after 
a  N.E.  course  of  60  miles  enters  the  Moray  Frith  at  Banff. 

The  Spey,  considered  the  most  rapid  river  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
also  enters  the  Moray  Frith.  It  rises  in  Inverness  near  L.  Lochy,  and 
has  a  N.  E.  coarse,  through  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery,  enter- 
ing the  Moray  Frith  near  Fochabers. 

The  LoBSie,  Flndhom,  and  Nairn,  have  rapid  currents,  and  are  sub* 
ject  to  floods  in  their  lower  courses. 

The  Ck>nan,  rising  in  Boss,  passes  throngh  Lochs  Fannich  and 
Luichart,  and  enters  the  frith  of  Cromarty  near  Dingwall. 

The  Shin  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sutherland,  passes  through  L. 
Shin,  and  enters  the  Frith  of  Dornoch. 

On  the  W.  are  the  Clyde,  Ayr,  Doon,  and  Girvan, 

The  Clyde,  the  great  commercial  river  of  Scotland,  takes  its  rise 
in  the  Lowther  Hills,  in  the  south  of  Lanarkshire,  and  flows  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  nearly  through  the  centre  of  that  county, 
forming  a  valley  or  plain  named  Clydesdale.  The  only  town  on  its 
banks  up  to  Glasgow  is  Lanark.  Beyond  Glasgow  the  Clyde  bends 
more  to  the  west^  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large  estuary  named  the 
Frith  of  Clyde,  which  separates  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew 
from  that  of  Dumbarton.  On  this  estuary,  on  the  coast  of  Ren< 
frew,  are  the  towns  of  Port  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Its  most  im< 
portant  tributary  is  the  Douglas.  The  commercial  importance  of  the 
Clyde  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Thames.  Numbers  of  vessels, 
both  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  traverse  its  waters  daily  ;  and 
the  sound  of  the  8hip-carpenter*s  hammer  is  heard  tor  miles  along  its 
eastern  banks,  particularly  near  the  town  of  Greenock. 

The  slopes  of  Ayrshire  are  drained  by  the  Ayr,  which  rises  on 
the  borders  of  Lanark,  crosses  the  couuty  at  its  widest  part,  and 
alter  a  coarse  of  35  aiiles  enters  the  sea  at  Ayr. 
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The  D009  rises  from  several  small  loohs,  also  on  the  county  borders, 
jMWses  through  Loch  Doon,  and  enters  tiie  sea  after  a  course  of  20 
miles,  a  little  8.  of  the  town  of  Ayr. 

The  CUmn,  further  S.  ^  is  a  river  about  the  same  size. 

On  the  S.  are  the  Esk,  NUh^  and  Dee. 

The  Bkk  rises  in  the  N.  of  Dumfries,  in  Ettrick  Fell,  and  passiD^ 
Langholm,  enters  England,  and  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith  below 
Longtown. 

The  Hltb,  rising  in  Ayr,  runs  through  a  valley  in  Dumfries  called 
Nithsdale,  receiving  many  small  streams  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  wide 
estuaiy  enters  the  Solway  Frith  below  Dumfries. 

The  Dee  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  above  river,  and  falls  into 
Eirkondbright  bay,  after  forming  L.  Ken  and  passing  Castle  Douglas. 

Lakes. — Scotland  abounds  in  lakes,  most  of  which  have 
excellent  fish,  and  many  of  which  are  justly  admired  for 
their  scenery.  The  principal  are  Lochs  Lomond,  Katrine,  Tay, 
Bannoch,  Earn,  Ericht,  Leven,  Awe,  Ness,  Lochy,  Shin,  Doon, 
and  Ken,  all  of  which  are,  properly  speaking,  lakes.  Those 
lochs  which  are  arms  of  tiie  sea  will  be  mentioned  under 
Coastline. 

Lo6b  Lomond,  much  admired  for  its  scenic  beauty,  is  24  miles  long, 
with  a  vacying  breadth  from  5  to  1  mile,  and  covers  20,000  acres. 
It  is  studded  with  about  30  small  isles,  most  of  which,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  lake,  belong  to  Dumbarton.  It  is  surrounded  by  many 
hills,  through  which  the  mountain  streams  flow  in  deep  gorges.  £eu 
liomond  stands  on  its  E.  shore. 

Katrine,  a  little  E.  of  the  preceding,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Scottish  lakes;  and  a  little  to  the  E.  are  the  celebrated 
Troasacha,  of  wild  and  fantastic  beauty.  It  is  10  miles  long  and  l\ 
broad,  and  while  Lomond  is  only  250  feet  deep,  Katrine  is  450.  This 
loch  supplies  Glasgow  with  water. 

Tay  is  12  miles  long,  and  lies  in  a  direction  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E<  It 
is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  one  of  which  is  Ben  Lawers. 

Bannoch  is  in  the  W.  of  Perth,  and  is  a  long  narrow  lake,  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  river  Tummel,  amidst  striking  scenery. 

Sani,  amidst  fine  scenery,  is  an  expansion  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  flows  into  the  Tay  at  Perth. 

Brlcht^  on  the  N.  W.  of  Perthshire,  is  situated  amidst  moimtains  and 
wild  moorland  covered  with  heath ;  and  its  surplus  waters  pass 
by  a  river  of  the  same  name  into  Loch  Rannoch. 
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Leven  is  in  Kinross.  It  is  of  an  o^al  shape,  and  contains  four 
jslauds,  on  one  of  which.  Castle  Island,  Mary  Queen  df  Scots  ngned 
her  abdication,  1668.    She  soon  after  escaped  from  it. 

Awe,  in  Argyle,  is  24  miles  long,  and  from  24  to  hidf  a  mile  Broad, 
with  a  surface  studded  with  islands. 

Hess  lies  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Inverness,  is  524  miles  long, 
bordered  by  hills  in  many  places  well  wooded,  is  of  great  depth,  and 
never  freezes.  On  the  E.  is  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Foyers,  277  feet 
high,  rivalllDg  all  other  waterfalls  in  the  British  Ides. 

Lochy,  about  12  miles  further  S.,  is  10  miles  long,  and  1  broad. 

Shin,  the  laigest  lake  in  the  N.  Highlands,  is  an  expansion  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  runs  S.E.  through  Sutherland. 

Doon,  on  the  borders  of  Ayr,  and  Ken,  in  Kirkcudbrifi;ht,  are 
smaller  than  any  of  the  above,  but  are  very  picturesque. 

Mineral  SpringS.-^Tli6  two  chief  mineral  wells  are  at 
Moffat,  and  at  the  Bridge  of  Allen  (near  Stirling) ;  besides, 
spas  are  at  Peterhead,  Strathpeffer,  Bonnington  near  Edin-* 
burgh,  Ballater,  Inverleithen,  and  Crieff. 

OoCbSt  Liilie. — The  coast  line,  which  is  most  irregular,  is  above 
2,500  miles  long.  On  the  E.  it  resembles  the  E.  coast  of  England,  while 
on  the  W.  it  resembles  the  W.  coast  of  Ireland.  Berwickshird  has  a 
bold,  rocky  shore  of  no  great  elevation,  St.  Abb*s  head  being  the  most 
prominent  feature.  Haddington  has  a  coast  similar  in  character,  which 
rises  near  N.  Berwick,  at  which  is  Ben  Law,  800  feet  high.  The  shores 
of  the  frith  of  Forth  are  low,  without  any  particular  landmarks,  but 
ridges  of  hills  rise  in  the  interior.  This  inlet  is  about  50  miles  long^ 
and  5  broad  between  Leith  and  Burntisland.  Passing  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula  of  Fife  and  St.  Andrew's  bay,  the  frith  of  Tay  rwcm 
inland  20  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1,200  yards  to  Z  miles. 
On  the  coast  of  Forfar  is  the  small  land-locked  bay  of  MontRMM* 
The  shores  of  this  county  rise  to  no  considerable  height^  and  consist 
of  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  No  particular  physical  feature  marks 
the  low  coast  until  Buchan  Ness  is  reached,  where  tiie  land  exhibits 
a  bleak  appearance,  most  of  it  consisting  of  wild  moorland.  From 
Fraserburgh  to  Fort  William  (the  only  fort  of  the  three  built  on  iA». 
Caledonian  Canal  now  eziQting)  the  shore  is  low  and  uninteresting. 
In  some  places  the  rich  arable  land  is  almost  washed  by  the  tidih, 
while  in  others  rocks  abound,  and  in  other  places  moors  ejrist  ait  the 
very  brink  of  the  sea.  The  frith  of  Inverness  is  land-locked,  wlfk 
low  shores  on  the  R,  and  nicely  wooded  hiUs  on  the  W.  The  frith 
of  Cromarty  is  also  land-locked,  and  i)enetrates  8  miles  into  the  land. 
Tarbet  Ness  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  the  coast  thence  to  Cape 
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Wrath  exhibitB  no  particular  feature,  being  generally  fertile  near  the 
months  of  the  many  streams  which  water  these  northern  counties, 
and  bleak  and  dreary  in  most  other  places. 

On  the  W.  the  Scottish  coast  is  for  the  most  part  hilly,  and  bears 
throoghout  a  great  similarity  in  character.  In  the  summer  many 
tourists  visit  this  coast  and  the  islands  on  account  of  the  picturesque 
scenery,  now  so  justly  appreciated.  The  principal  places  of  attrac- 
tion are  Strome  Ferry  on  Loch  Carron,  Portree  in  Skye,  Oban  on  the 
mainland  opposite  the  isle  of  Mull  (with  active  coasting  trade),  Inver- 
ary  on  Loch  Fyne,  and  Rothsay  on  the  island  of  Bute.  The  frith  of 
Clyde,  now  of  so  much  commercial  importance,  is  not  very  deep,  but 
is  a  safe  roadstead ;  some  of  the  largest  vessels  having  to  wait  at 
Greenock  for  the  rising  tide.  Artificially  it  has  been  made  navigable 
up  to  the  quays  at  Glasgow  for  all  coasting  vesselA,  though  tne  river  is 
narrow  at  this  point. 

The  coast  of  Scotland  on  the  S.  has  been  sufficiently  described  in 
treating  of  the  counties  which  border  upon  itb 

Ba«llwa»yS. — The  Cahdonicm  commences  at  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
crosses  the  border  near  Gretna,  runs  N.  through  Moffat,  and,  a  little 
£.  of  Lanark,  divides  into  two  branches,  one  going  N.  E.  to  Edin. 
burgh,  the  other  N.W.  through  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock,  and  ends 
on  the  coast  at  Wemyss  bay.  This  line  proceeds  from  Glasgow  N. 
W.  to  Alloa,  thence  through  Stirling,  and  at  Dnmblane  again  sepa- 
rates into  two  branches,  one  going  N.  W.  through  Callander  (not  yet 
completed),  the  other  going  through  Perth,  Dundee^  Arbroath,  Stone- 
haven, to  Aberdeen. 

The  Highland  railway  mns  from  Perth,  N.  W.  through  Donkeld, 
Nairn,  Inverness,  Dingwall,  and  Tain  (not  yet  finished  to  Wick). 
The  other  lines  are  South  Western^  from  Kilmarnock  to  Dumfries ;  the 
North  BrUkhf  from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  etc. 

EidUC€ttiO&. — Scotland  has  four  Universities — ^Edhitoorgh, 
CUa^gow,  St  Andrew's,  and  Aberdeen ;  and  although  her  system  of 
elementary  education  requires  modification  to  suit  the  modem  re- 
quirements, she  has  had  schools  in  operation  for  many  generations  on 
the  parochial  system,  in  which  a  very  sound  education  is  imparted, 
the  course  ol  instruction  in  every  parish  including  Latin  and  Greek. 

Manu&ctures. — Scotland  has  many  important  manu- 
factures, which,  from  the  industry  and  perseyeranoe  of  the 
people,  are  steadily  increasing. 

Cotton  is  extensively  manufactured  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and 
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to  a  limited  extent  at  Kilmarnock.  Linen  of  a  coarse  kind  is  mann« 
factured  at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  and  other  towns  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods; and  fine  linen,  including  diapers  and  damasks^  at  Dunfermline 
and  towns  adiacent.  WooUens,  though  not  extensively  manufactured, 
are  made  at  Hawick  (blankets,  flannels,  tweeds,  and  woollen  stock- 
ings), Stirhng  ftartans),  Bannockbum,  and  Kilmarnock  (carpets, 
shawls,  and  tweeds)  Silk  has  Paisley  its  principal  seat  (shawls). 
Leaiher  is  manu!actured  at  Hawick  and  Glasgow.  Iron  is  very  ex- 
tensively manufactured  at  Glasgow,  Airdrie,  Coatbridge,  Shotts,  and 
many  other  places.  Whiskey  is  also  an  active  industry,  the  manufac- 
ture being  carried  on  at  Campbeltown,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns. 
Ale  \&  made  in  Edinburgh,  Alloa,  Glasgow,  and  miost  large  towns. 
Paraffin  OU  at  Bathgate,  West  Calder,  and  other  places.  Shipbuilding 
is  actively  carried  on  at  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Leith,  and 
Aberdeen.  Bricka  and  TUes  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,  at  Carstaire,  etc.    Agricultural  Implements  at  Stirling. 

Agriculture. — Generally  speaking,  ai\  excellent  system 
of  farming  is  carried  out  in  the  southern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, where  excellent  crops  are  produced  from  a  soil  in 
many  places  not  naturally  fertile. 

The  most  successful  tillage  is  found  in  Berwick,  the  Lothians, 
Perth,  and  Forfar,  where,  for  the  most  part,  a  six-year  system  of  crop 
rotation  is  adopted.  Wheat  is  not  raised  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  ; 
but  barley  and  oats  succeed  in  the  most  northern  counties.  Sheep 
and  cattle  pasturage  is  followed  on  the  uplands,  even  on  the  very 
highest  hills ;  both  the  cattle  and  sheep  are  of  a  very  small  kind. 

Oommercial  Industry.— -The  commercial  industry  of 
Scotland  closely  resembles  that  of  England.  Immense 
quantities  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  provisions,  are  imported  from 
Belfast  and  Londonderry ;  and  most  of  the  sugar  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  first  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 

Scotland  exports  much  whiskey,-  ale,  and  confectionery;  iron  goods, 
books,  and  periodicals ;  oil,  coal,  and  carpets;  while  it  imports  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute;  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  and  cutlery.  Indeed  the 
customs'  duties  of  its  great  port,  Greenock,  are  only  exceeded  by 
those  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
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IRELAND. 

Ireland,  sometimes  called  Eririy  Hibernia,  and  the  Green 
or  Emerald  Isle,  is  the  second  largest  island  in  Europe.  It 
resembles  Great  Britain  in  having  its  E.  shores  tame  and 
unbroken,  with  some  sand  banks,  but  very  few  islands, 
like  Great  Britain,  its  western  shores  are  much  broken  up 
and  deeply  penetrated  by  many  fine  natural  harbours,  the 
deep  water  of  the  Atlantic  coining  close  to  the  land.  Though 
Ireland  has  14  large  harbours  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vessels,  yet  her  commerce  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

Ireland  is  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Atlantic,  N.,  W., 
ind  S. ;  on  the  N.  E.,  the  North  Channel  separates  it  from 
Scotland ;  and  on  the  E.  the  Irish  Sea  and  St.  George's 
Channel  separate  it  from  England  and  Wales. 

The  most  northern  point  of  Ireland,  Malin  Head,  is  55^ 
2V  north  latitude;  the  most  southern  point  is  Mizen 
Head,  51°  26';  the  most  eastern  point  is  near  the  entrance 
to  Strangford  Lough,  5°  26'  W.  longitude ;  and  its  most  west- 
em  point  is  Sybil  Head,  10®  27'  west  longitude. 

Capes  and  Headlands. — On  the  E.  are  Fair,  Clogher^ 
Howthf  Bray,  and  Wicldow  heads;  Cahore  and  Carnsore 
points ;  on  the  S.  Hook  point,  Knockadoon  head,  Roche's  point. 
Old  Head  of  Einsale,  Mizen  head ;  on  the  W.  Dunmore, 
Sybil,  Kerry,  Loop,  Slyne,  Achill,  Erris,  and  Teelin  heads ; 
and  on  the  N.  Bloody  Foreland,  and  Malin  heads. 

Bays,  Harbours,  etc, — On  the  E.  are  Wexford  harbour, 
Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Dtmdalk  bays ;  Carlingford,  Strang- 
ford, Belfast,  and  Lame  loughs ;  on  the  S.  JFaterford,  Zhm- 
garvan^  Youghal,  Cork,  KinsdU,  Clonakilty,  Crookhaven,  Dun- 
manvs,  and  Bantry  bays;  on  the  W.  Kefimare,  Dingle, 
Tralee,  Liscanor,  Galway,  Clew,  and  Blacksod  bays,  Broad 
Haiom,  KUlaia,  SHgo,  and  Donegal  bays ;  on  the  N.  Lough 
Swilly,  and  Lough  Foyle. 

Islands. — On  the  E.  are  Copela/nd  and  Lambay  Isles ;  on 
the  S.  the  Saltee  Isles,  Cove,  Cape  Clear  and  Bear  islands ;  on 
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the  W.  Falentfa,  the  Blasquetf  and  Arran  IdeSy  Clare,  Achillf 
N.  isles  o{ Arran ;  on  theN,  IniMrahvll  and  Bathlin  islands. 
Ireland  is  300  miles  long  from  Fair  head  to  Mi2?en  head ; 
and  170  broad  from  Howth  head  to  Slyne  head. 

ULSTER. 

Ulster,  in  the  North,  is  the   most  industrious,   most 
populous,   and  most  enterprising  of  the  Irish  provinces. 
On  the  whole,  the  surface  is  mountainous  and  hilly,  with  a 
fertile  soil  in  the  lowlands,  and  a  high  rocky  coast,  particu- 
larly in  Donegal  and  Antrim.  Several  lakes  are  found  in  Fer- 
managh, Cavan,  and  other  counties  ;  and  Neagh,  the  largest 
lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  on  the  borders  of  I^rone 
and  Antrim.  The  scenery  of  Donegal  and  Fermanagh  is  mag- 
nificent»     Ulster  is  drained  by  the  Ei-ne^  Foyle,  Bann,  and 
Laga/Hf  with  numerous  other  streams  of  less  importance,  and 
combines  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industries, 
the  last  to  a  very  limited  extent.    Two  districts  are  marked 
out  by  the  course  of  the  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh — ^that  to 
the  East,  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  tract  in  Ireland^ 
with  Belfast  as  its  capital,  has  been  happily  called  the 
Irish  Lancashire ;  that  to  the  W.  includes  seven  counties, 
and  though  its  manufactures  are  few,  the  inhabitants  are 
thrifty  and  comfortable.  This  province  contains  9  counties^ 


Donegal, 
Londondeary, 

Antrisv 
Down, 

Cavan, 
Femanac^ 

MonagliaTi» 
Tyrone^ 


Area  in  Acres. 
1,193,443 

522,850 
745.177 

612,495 
328,076 

477,360 
457,195 

319,757 
806,295 


Fopnlatloiu 
217,992 

173,932 

396,000 

281,775 
179,221 

140,555 
92,688 

112,786 
215,66a 


GapitaL 
Liffordon  the 

Foyle. 
Londonderry  on 

the  Foyle. 
Belfast  on  the 

Lagan. 
Downpstrick. 
Annagh  on.  the 

Callan. 
Ca^an. 
EDniskillen  on. 

the  £rne. 
MonaghaiL 
Omagh  on  tho 
Moorne.. 
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Donegal,*  a  very  mountainous  county,  with  a  rugged 
coast  line  exposed  to  the  full  dash  of  the  Atlantic,  deeply 
indented  with  creeks,  bays,  and  inlets,  is  the  largest  county 
in  Ulster.  The  coast  is  penetrated  by  numerous  bays,  and 
many  islands  lie  near  it,  17  of  which  are  inhabited.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Sf-ne,  Finn,  Derg,  Foyle,  and  Sidlly,  and  has 
seventy  thousand  acres  of  bog;  the  scenery  is  wild  and 
romantic.  Its  most  important  mountain  pefJcs  are  Errigal 
(2,462),  Bluestack  (2,225),  and  Slim  Snaght  (2,020).  M<urble 
is  produced.  This  is  a  purely  agricultural  county,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  linen  trade. 

Lifford,  the  capital,  has  infantry  barracked  And  stands  on  the  Foyle, 
opposite  Strabane. 

Ballyshannon,  on  the  Erne,  with  extensive  and  important  sahnon 
and  eel  fisheries,  and  some  coasting  trade,  is  the  largest  town  in  the 
county.    The  river  is  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches. 

Donegal  and  EUlybegs  are  small  ports  on  S.  coast;  and  Letterkeiiiiy« 
on  the  Swilly,  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  N.  of  the  county. 

Baphoe  has  a  Boyal  School,  and  a  little  linen  trade. 

IjOndonderry,t  of  a  triangular  shape,  is  level  along  the 
rivers;  but  on  the  borders  of  Tyrone,  wh^e  many  secluded 
vales  and  romantic  glens  are  found,  it  is  mountainous. 
The  surface  on  the  S.E.  is  flat  and  of  great  fertility ;  but 
along  the  sea-coast  the  soil  is  more  of  a  sandy  nature.  This 
is  on  the  whole  a  good  agricultural  county,  producing,  be- 
sides cereals,  abundance  of  flaz^  Five  rivers  water  the 
county :  the  Foyle,  Faughan,  and  JRoe,  all  flowing  into 
Lough  Foyle ;  the  Moyola  into  Lough  Neagh  j  and  Bann^ 
upon  which  ate  valuable  salmon  and  eel  fisheries,  into  the 
Atlantic. 

Londonderry  (25,000),  the  capital  of  the  county,  situated  on 
Lough  Foyle,  is  the  first  city  in  Ulster,  and  the  second  town ;  its 
population  is  steadily  increasing.  It  has  industry  in  shirt-makix^, 
some  of  its  factories  employing  1^500  hands;   it  has  also  sonw 

*  Andenfly  belonged  to  the  powerfol  clan  OlXo&iien,  and  then  under  the  naaM 
Ett^gai,  included  a  portion  of  Fermanagh. 

t  ADdently  the  country  ef  the  Damii;  was  long  known  as  the  eoontrjof  the 
O'Kanee,  whoee  chief  seat  was  in  the  vale  of  the  Aoe. 
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linen  trade  and  a  large  local  trade,  'whicli  finds  an  outlet  through  its 
lines  of  channel  steamers;  it  is  also  a  great  emigration  depot  for 
Canada  and  the  States,  both  by  sailing  ships  and  a  line  f  steamers 
calling  at  its  port  (Moville).  In  upholstery,  boot  and  shoe  makings 
brewing  and  distilling,  it  is  also  much  engaged.  It  has  the  Magee 
Presbyterian  College,  a  fine  structure,  richly  endowed.  This  city 
was  once  walled,  and  is  teeming  with  historic  recollections.  It  was 
successfully  defended  against  James  U.  in  1689,  having  sustained 
a  siege  for  several  months. 

Ck)leraine,  about  5  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  is  an  active 
industrious  town,  with  good  salmon  fishing.  It  has  a  national  model 
school,  several  banks,  and  other  good  buildings.  The  river  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons  to  come  up  to  the  town,  but  those  of  larger 
tonnage  anchor  at  Portrush,  a  nice  watering  place  a  few  miles  £. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bann. 

Newtownllmayady,  on  the  Boe,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  rivers 
in  Ireland,  has  a  good  market  of  flax  and  grain. 

Uagberafelt^  with  a  good  flax  market,  stands  in  the  S.  of  the 
county;  and  a  few  miles  distant  is  Magliera»  burnt  in  1641, 

Antrim,*  oyerlooking  from  its  bold  and  rocky  promon- 
tories the  coast  of  Scotland,  is  a  fine  county,  combining 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  Nearly  one-third  of  the  surface  is  moun- 
tainousf ;  a  coal  mine  exists  near  Fairhead,  and  iron  mines 
are  worked  along  the  coast;  salt  and  granite  are  also 
found;  many  fine  bogs  exist;  agriculture  is  well  under- 
stood, and  cattle  rearing  on  the  hilly  districts  is  an  impor- 
tant industry.  It  is  drained  by  the  Barm,  forming  its 
western  boundary;  the  Lagan,  which  flows  into  Belfast 
Lough ;  and  the  Main^  which  flows  into  Lough  Neagh 

Belfast,  the  capital  of  Ulster,  and  the  commercial  capital  of  Ire* 
land,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough.  It  has  a  population  of 
176,000,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  linen  and  yam  trade,  its  mills  being 
very  numerous;  and  if  the  town  is  descried  from  an  elevation,  it  in- 
spires the  observer  with  wonder  to  see  the  great  long  chimneys  in 

*  Anciently  Andruitn^  meaning  the  *'  habitation  upon  fbe  waters.**  The  O'Neills 
claimed  the  lordship  of  the  connty,  though  the  old  sept,  M'Donnell,  had  ezteasiTe  do- 
mains here. 

t  **  It  is  geologically  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  in  the  empire.  Nearly 
fhe  whole  surface  is  occupied  by  basaltic  rocks  and  other  members  of  the  trap 
family,  originally  ejected  from  beneath  in  a  fluid  state,  and  spreading  over  the  pre- 
existing strata,  which  consists  of  chalk,  green  sand,  and  new  red  sandstone,  now 
lying  beneath  thenL^—OaUery  qj  Qeography^ 
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hundreds  vomiting  forth  volumes  of  smoke :  at  every  corner  the  burr  of 
machinery  is  heard— the  music  of  industry  here  sends  forth  her  Babel 
sounds,  and  dispenses  contentment  to  a  thrifty  community.  Belfast 
(with  the  addition  of  a  few  towns  in  the  neighbourhood)  is  the  only  town 
of  Ireland  which  is  really  progressing  by  means  of  numufacturing  indus- 
try. It  contains  a  Queen's  College,  one  of  its  most  elegant  buildings, 
and  a  medical  school  of  high  standing  in  connection  therewith.  It 
has  also  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Wesleyan  College,  and  many  other 
literary  establishments,  including  a  model  school,  an  academic  insti- 
tute, etc.  It  has  great  provision  curing,  shipbuilding,  shipping, 
and  glass-making ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  is  one  of  the  foremost  literary 
and  commercial  towns  in  the  empire.  A  monument  to  the  late  Prince 
Consort  has  recently  been  erected. 

Ballymena,  on  the  Braid,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  countyi  and  is  con- 
nected  by  railway  with  all  the  leading  towns  in  Ulster.  It  is  a  most 
extensive  depdt  of  the  linen  trade ;  and,  besides  linen,  immense 
quantities  of  pork,  butter,  and  grain  are  exported.  Lisborn,  on  the 
Lagan,  is  a  very  important  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture,  including 
damask  and  yarn  trade.  Lame,  on  the  E.  coast,  has  agricultural 
trade,  and  some  steam  conmiunication  with  the  S.  of  Scotland.  Car- 
lUikteirgnB,  an  old  town,  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  defended 
by  an  old  castle  which  still  exists,  is  a  fishing  station  ;  and  is  a 
*' county  of  a  town.^'  Here  William  III.  landed  in  1690 ;  and  here 
Admiral  Thurot  landed  and  took  the  town,  1760.  Ballycastle,  on  a 
bay  of  same  name,  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering  place  :  coal  and 
iron  mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  Portmsh  is  the  prin- 
cipal watering  place  of  the  county.  BaUjmioney,  in  the  N. ,  has  some 
linen  factories  and  bleach  greens.  Antrim,  on  the  N.E.  angle  of 
Lough  Neagh,  has  a  round  tower.  Here  the  insurgents  were  defeated 
in  1798. 

Down,  with  an  irregular  surface,  is  hilly  in  the  S.  and  W., 
where  the  Mourne  mountains  rise  2,796  feet,  Slieve  Donard 
being  the  highest  peak.  It  is  the  most  eastern  county  ot 
Ireland.  Strangiord  Lough,  studded  with  islands,  has  a 
dangerous  entrance,  and  penetrates  the  county  lor  some 
distance,  forming  a  peninsula  called  the  Ards.  The  industry 
resembles  that  of  Antrim,  but  there  are  more  bleach-greens, 
and  a  somewhat  better  system  ot  tillage  is  adopted.  The 
Lagan  skirts  the  N.  W.  of  this  county ;  the  Bann  rises  in 
the  S.;  the  AtfM;ry  river  forms  the  W.  boundary,  and, 
together  with  the  Newry  canal,  connects  the  navigation  of 
Loughs  Neagh  and  Carlingford. 
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DowniMitrliik,  remarkable  for  its  manufacture  of  linens  has  a  small 
export  trade  by  means  of  vessels  of  100  tons,  which  can  discharge 
at  the  qnay,  one  mile  from  the  town.  Here  St.  Patrick  is  said  to 
have  been  buried,  493.  Newry  is  an  active  town  with  good  trade, 
standing  on  a  river  of  same  name,  imder  the  brow  of  the  Mourne 
tiiountains.  It  imports  timber  and  other  conmiodities,  and  exports 
provisions.  Some  linen  trade  is  carried  on.  It  is  a  military  station. 
Newtownards  (10,000),  an  old  town  at  the  brink  of  Strangford  Lough, 
has  very  extensive  weaving.  Glldford,  in  the  W.,  has  large  thread 
factories.  HlUsborougli,  Dromore,  and  Bonbrldge,  in  the  W.  of  the 
county,  are  all  seats  of  the  linen  trade,  the  first  with  a  woollen  manu- 
factory, and  tiie  last  with  extensive  bleach-greens.  The  watering- 
places  of  this  county  are  numerous :  Bangor,  Roatrevor,  Warren- 
point,  NewcotsUe^  Hollywood,  Kad -Donaghadee. 

Armagh,  with  fine  orchards,  a  genu  ilimate,  and  a 
lertile  soil,  ia  sheltered  by  the  Momme  Mountains,  and  drained 
by  the  Bann,  the  Callan,  and  the  Fane  The  general  surface 
is  hilly,  rising  in  the  S.,  in  Slieve  Gullian,  to  1,893  feet ;  much 
bog  exists,  but  in  general  the  soil  is  fertile.  Black  marble 
and  lead  are  found  in  this  countj. 

Armagh  (7,866),  the  ecdedastical  capital  of  Ireland,  is  built  on  the 
Callan  ;  has  a  royal  school,  an  observatory,  two  cathedrals,  and  some 
linen  making,  together  with  tanneries,  breweries,  and  fiour  mills. 

Fortadown,  on  the  Bann,  is  a  great  railway  centre,  and  a  rising 
and  improving  place,  with  some  Unen  and  cambric  manufactures, 
bleach  greens,  etc.    It  has  a  good  provision  trade. 

LurgaxL  has  extensive  linen  trade  and  manufactures  of  cambrics,  a 
coach  factory,  and  extensive  bleach-greens.  It  has  good  public 
buildings,  including  churches,  chapels,  schools,  and  banks. 

Keady,  Tanderairee,  and  BlcbblU,  are  siaaU  towns. 

Oavan,*  with  an  undulating  suriace,  interspersed  with 
numbers  of  lakes,  is  mountainous  on  the  N.  and  W.  It  ap- 
proaches within  about  20  miles  ox  the  sea  on  both  E.  and  W., 
in  which  direction  the  county  runs.  Its  soil  is  light  and 
poor,  and  in  some  parts  cold.  It  is  drained  by  the  Erne 
and  CootehUl  rivers. 

Cavan,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  now  improving,  with  barracks^ 
and  some  good  shops. 

*  According  to  Ptolemy,  this  county,  Fermanagli,  and  Leitrim,  were  peopled  by 
an  ancient  tribe  called  the  Emaigh,  traces  of  whom  remain  in  such  words  as  Longh 
Erne.  Afterwards  Leitrim  and  Cavan  were  called ^re«my,  or  Bressny  O'RHtljf,  from 
the  chief  daa.    Hence  the  name  of  such  places  as  Dresteman 
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Cootebill,  with  a  good  flax  market^  is  an  unimportant  placew 
BelturtMt,  a  military  station  on  Lough  Eme^  ia  a  small  town. 
Killashaadra,  BaUialxiroiigb,  and  Xinssoonrt^  are  small  towns, 
¥rith  local  trade. 

Fermanagh,''^  the  distinguishing  natural  feature  of 
which  is  Lough  Erne,  has  great  varieties  of  aspect,  one  of  its 
mountains  rising  2,000  feet,  and  around  the  lake  its  sur- 
face being  considerably  depressed.  The  industry  is  exclu- 
sively agricultural  j  the  peasantry  are  happy  and  contented. 
The  county  has  beautiful  scenery,  especially  along  the  banks 
of  Lough  Erne,  where  it  is  well  wooded.  Tillage  and  pas- 
toral pursuits  are  the  industries.  This  county  is  drained  by* 
the  Emef  and  many  small  streams  flowing  into  it. 

Ennisklllen,  on  an  island  between  Upper  and  Lower  Longh  Erne, 
is  a  fine  town  with  a  royal  school  and  a  good  fair.  An  obstinate 
defence  was  made  here  against  the  army  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1595, 
and  an  eqnaUy  obstinate  one  against  James  II.  in  1689. 

Lowtberstown,  or  Xrvlnestown,  has  active  trade. 

Usaaakea  is  an  improving  place  with  a  good  agricultural  market. 

Monaghan,  lying  between  Armagh  and  Fermanagh, 
is  a  small  county  in  which  spade  husbandry  is  still  much 
used.  A  good  deal  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  bogs. 
The  usual  grain  crops  are  raised,  and  much  flax  is  cultivated. 
Some  lead  was  found  a  few  years  ago.  The  Blackwaier, 
flowing  into  Lough  Neagh,  and  some  small  streams  which 
flow  into  Lough  Erne,  drain  this  county. 

MoDagban,  on  the  Ulster  Canal  and  river  Blackwater,  has  agricul- 
tural trade,  several  banks,  and  a  good  schooL 

Clones,  one  of  the  greatest  railway  centres  in  Ireland,  has  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  is  a  good  market  and  commercial 
town.    It  has  a  round  tower,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  an  abbey. 

Canidonacross  and  Castlablaney  are  small  fair  and  market  towns. 

Tyrone,t  centrally  situated  in  Ulster,  has  a  very 
diversified  surface,  mountainous  in  several  parts,  boggy 

*  One-tenth  of  the  connty  is  under  water,  and  one-third  bog  and  mountain, 
t  Long  the  heidqcutrters  of  the  powerful  and  turbulent  sept  O'Neill,  one  of  whoni 
■Bited  with  Rodevic  O'Connor  in  trying  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Dublin  soon 
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about  the  centre.  HoBbandry  has  greatly  improved,  and 
around  Omagh  and  Strabane,  a  productive  soil  renders  it 
i^ery  remunerative.    Coal  and  limestone  are  found. 

Omagli,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  town  on  tbe  Moome;  the  population 
rapidly,  increasing.    It  has  good  public  bmldings. 
Bongamion,  an  improying  town,  stands  in  the  E.  of  this  county, 
and  has  an  active  and  improving  trade.   Here  the  volunteers  met,  1782, 
and  demanded  the  independence  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 
Strabane,  a  good  town  on  the  Foyle,  has  an  excellent  markets 
OoQkstOWBy  on  the  Ballinderry,  has  a  fine  flax  market. 

LEINSTER. 

Leinster,  in  the  E.,  containing  twelve  counties,  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  a  level  province  with  a  low  sandy  coast- 
line of  180  miles,  containing  few  natural  harbours,  but  fairly 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  The  soil  is  in  general 
very  productive,  admirable  and  extensive  pastures  existing 
in  several  counties,  and  splendid  grain  crops  being  also 
produced.  The  Bog  of  Allen  is  the  principal  physical  fea- 
ture. The  occupation  oi  the  people  is  almost  exclusively 
agricultural.  Four  districts  may  be  distinguished  in  this 
province.  The  First  includes  Wicklow  and  Wexford  in  the 
S.E.,  remarkable,  particularly  in  the  former  county,  for  the 
**  loveliness  and  sublimity"  of  the  landscape.  The  Second 
includes  the  level  country  included  under  the  Barrow  valley, 
including  Carlow,  parts  ot  Kildare,  and  Kilkenny.  The 
Third  division  stretches  to  the  Shannon,  and  includes  the 
^^Bog  of  Allen,"  with  a  barren  and  uninviting  appearance. 
The  Fourth  includes  Westmeath  and  Meath,  with  their 
superb  pastures. 

after  their  landing;  another  was  the  abettor  of  Rohert  Brace  in  his  attempt  on  Ire- 
land; a  third  seised  on  Antrim  and  Down  in  1338,  which  was  held  for  neariy  30a 

uagh  O'Neill,  called  the  Lame,  after  snbmitting  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  presented  by 
lira  with  a  golden  collar,  and  made  Earl  of  Tyrone.  On  his  death  his  illegitimate 
■on,  John,  seized  on  the  chieftaincy,  and  long  kept  np  a  desultory  warfare  agaiust 
the  Englisbi,  until  he  was  assassinated  by  M'Donnell,  the  leader  of  the  Scots,  to 
whom  he  went  for  protection.  Another  Hugh,  in  1597,  had  ail  Ulster  except  tMe 
forts.  It  was  he  who  foiled  the  uufonunate  Essex ;  bnt  he  was  brought  to  submis- 
sion a  few  years  later  by  Mountjoy,  and  early  in  the  reign  of  James  L  his  estates 
vtrere  confi.soated. 
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Cnnnty. 

Area  in  Acrok 

PopnlAtion. 

GapltaL 

Loutlit 

201,434 

69,809 

Dund&lk  on  Dun- 
datk  Bay. 

Meatlw 

679,399 

94,480 

Trim  on  the 
Boyne. 

xmbUn, 

222,709 

406,626 

Dublin  on  the 

k 

Liffey. 

Wickiow, 

600,178 

78.509 

Wicklow. 

Wexford, 

676,616 

132,606 

Wexford  on  the 

■* 

Slaney. 

EUkenny, 

493,986 

109,302 

Kilkenny  on  the 
Nore. 

Carlow, 

221,342 

61,472 

Carlow  on  the 
Barrow. 

Kildare, 

418,436 

84,198 

Naas. 

Queen's  County, 

424,864 

77,071 

Maryborough  on 

the  Triogue. 

King's  Gounty. 

493,986 

75,781 

Tullamore. 

Westmeatb, 

463,468 

78,416 

MuUingar. 

Longford, 

269,409 

64,408 

Longford  on  the 
Camlin. 

Louth«*  the  smallest  county  of  Ireland,  is  separated 
from  Down  by  Carlingford  Lough,  and  from  Meath  by  the 
Boyne,  has  a  level  surface,  except  in  the  W.,  where  it  is 
hilly.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dee  and  the  Fane.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  agricultural  and  pastoral  county,  but  much 
land  along  the  coast  is  low,  flat,  and  marshy. 


X>nndaU[,f  the  cap.,  is  an  active  port  on  the  bay  of  same  name,  with 
a  shallow  harbour,  has  extensive  railway  trade,  a  large  distillery,  some 
breweries,  etc 

Droghedat  is  a  large  town,  and  district  of  itself  with  a  distinct  juris- 
diction. The  port  is  favourable  for  a  considerable  commerce  and  coast- 
ing trade.  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  butter ;  it  exports  coro, 
cattle,  etc.,  steamboats  trading  to  liverpooL  It  has  linen  and  cotton 
factories,  corn-mills,  salt-works,  brewerieef,  tanneries*  and^^aoap- works, 
with  a  very  improving  trade. 

*  The  ancient  Oriel,  or  UrM^  incladed  this  cotinfy,  part  of  Meath,  Monaghan,  and 
Armagh,  and  -wm  conquered  by  De  Cotircy  in  1188.  It  was  raraged  by  the  Scots 
under  £dwa^  Bruce,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Dundalk,  1318. 

t  In  llTTf  John  de  Courcy,  an  JE^glisb  knight,  marched  here  from  Dublin  with 
S90  soldiers,  defeated  tiie  natives,  and  established  his  residence  In  the  town. 

X  Here  Poyning's  bw,  the  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the  nation  from,  and  to 
maintain  the  royal  supremacy  over,  the  turbulent  lords  of  the  Faky  was  passed  1485. 
This  town  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  and  its  people  put  to  the  sword  1649. 

12 
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CaMiagSord,  with  an  old  castle,  prodoces  exoellent  oysten.' 

Meath,*  one  of  the  richest  grazing  counties^  lies  within 
the  great  central  plain,  has  a  soil  of  rich  loam  on  a  lime* 
stone  suhsoil,  which,  when  well  cultivated,  gives  luxuriant 
crops;  It  is  drained  by  the  Bot^ne  and  Blackimter^  which 
unite  at.Navan.  The  surface  is  perfectly  level,  the  only  hill 
being  Tara.    It  has  ten  miles  of  coast  line,  but  no  harbour. 

Trim,  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  Boyne.  It  is  a  small  town  (once 
walled),  with  an  old  castle,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  grazing  district, 

Navan,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Boyne  and  Black¥rater,  has  com  and 
paper-mills  and  sacking  manufactories,  and  a  good  cattle  market : 
its  exports  of  com  are  considerable. 

SellB,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Black  water,  is  a  very  aacient  town; 
and  was  early  fortified  by  the  English ;  has  a  market  well  supplied 
with  grain,  butter,  fowl,  and  vegetables.  The  neighbourhood  is 
chiefly  engaged  in  grazing  and  tillage.  It  has  an  old  castle,  erected 
in  1118^  which  has  some  historical  reminiscences. 

Oldcastle  is  an  old  town  in  the  N.  W.,  with  an  excellent  schooL 

The  small  watering-place  of  Laytoum  is  becoming  annually  more 
frequented. 

Dublill,t  the  metropolitan  county,  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  E.  coast,  is  studded  with  villas  and  mansions, 
particularly  on  the  S.  side  of  the  liffey,  the  residences  of 
merchants,  judges,  and  the  higher  government  officials. 
Dublin  Bay,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  lies  S.  of  the  Hill  of 
Howth,  and  is  admired  for  its  beauty.  The  S.  of  the  county 
is  mountainous,  rising  to  nearly  2,000  feet;  but  the  other 
parts  are  exceedingly  level,  productive,  and  well  fiEtrmed. 
Itis  watered  by  the  2^]^^,  Tolka,  Dodder,  and  other  streams. 

BubUnt  (245,722),  standing  on  both  sides  of  the  Liffey,  is  a 
splendid  city,  with  magnificent  public  buildings,  some  fine  squares, 
and  many  good  streets.  The  city  is  now  fast  extending  towards 
the  south,  where  many  nice  suburban  residences  have  lately  been 

*  Formed  with  Westmeath  one  of  the  fire  kingdoms  into  which  Ireland  was  divided. 
The  state  assembly  met  on  the  hill  of  Tara  every  three  years,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century.  At  this  place,  in  980,  the  Danes  were  defeated.  Henry  IL  gave  ihia 
county  to  Hngh  De  Lacy. 

t  This  connty  was  formed  by  King  John,  1210,  and  included  the  present  county 
Wicklow :  that  part  north  of  the  Liffey  had  previously  belonged  to  Meatb. 

X  The  origin  of  the  name  Dublin  is  inTolved  in  much  obscurity. 
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erected.  The  shipping  is  not  very  extensive,  consisting  chiefly  in 
importinggrath.from  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  and  manufactured 
goods  from  England;  and  the  hari)our  is  shallow,  and  much  inter- 
mpted  by  a  bar.-  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  (formerly  the  Irish  Parliament  House),  the  Custom 
House^  Four  Courts,  College,  and  many  fine  banks,  insurance  and 
other  offices.  There  is  a  monument  to  Nelson,  and  statues  of  Gold- 
smith, Burke,  and  many  others.  The  Park,  on  the  W.  of  the  city, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Dublin  Castle,  the  official  residence 
of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  is  filled  with  government  offices,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  repaired  (if  not  first  built)  by  King  John. 
There  is  a  quiet  dignity  in  Dublin  contrasting  with  tiie  hurry  and 
bustle  of  such  places  as  Glasgow  or  liverpooL 

Batlunines  and  Batligar  (20,645)  are  fast  rising  suburbs^  on  the  S. 
of  the  city,  consisting  of  many  newly  erected  houses. 

Kingstown  (16,3S7),  formerly  Dunleaiy,  stands  on  the  coast,  and, 
with  a  fine  harbour,  is  the  chief  packet  station  for  England ;  it  is  the 
residence  of  many  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Dublizn  and  is  a 
good  fishing  station. 

Blackrock  (7,998)  stands  in  a  healthy  position  on  rising  ground,  be- 
tween Dublin  and  Kingstown. 

Dalksy  (2,591)  has  lately  become  a  favourite  residence. 

Howth,  an  old  town,  contains  the  best  herring  fishery  in  Ireland. 

Balbrlggaa,  the  seat  of  the  Irish  hosiery  trade,  is  a  small  port  in  the 
N.  of  the  county,  with  brick  and  tile  making. 

Swords,  with  a  round  tower,  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.  It  has 
many  interesting  remains,  and  a  richly  endowed  school 

SkexzleB  and  Uslahlde  are  small  towns  on  the  E.  coast 

Wicklow  is  well-known  as  the  most  beautiful  county  oi 
Ireland,  whose  scenery  consists  in  delightful  mountains,  glens, 
dales,  vales,  and  waterialls.  Of  its  mountains,  the  peaks 
are  naked,  but  the  sides  woody,  and  greatly  intersected  by 
romantic  glens  and  valleys.  On  the  E.  the  lowlands  have 
a  dry  climate,  and  a  luxuriant  soil.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ovoca 
and  DargU,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the  Liffey  and  Slaney. 
The  earliest  lambs  are  found  here.  Its  minersds,  including 
copper,  lead,  and  sulphur,  are  important.  Lough  Dan,  the 
largest  lake  in  the  county,  is  resorted  to  by  Dubliners  for 
its  trout-fishing  i  near  Axklow  excellent  oysters  are  found. 

Wlidaow,  the  capital,  a  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vartiy,  is  resorted 
.  to  for  sea-bathing,  and  exports  oom  and  copper  ore. 
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ArKlow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ovoca,  exports  minerals,  and  has  a 
fine  herring  fishery,  though  a  very  bad  harbour.  The  insurgents,  who 
had  advanced  from  Wexford,  were  here  defeated  in  1798. 

Bray  (6,077),  partly  in  Dublin,  is  the  most  fashionable  watering- 
place  in  Ireland,  and  a  fast  rising  town. 

BXesslnton,  EnnlBkerry,  and  Baltlnglass,  are  neat  inland  towns. 

Bathdmm,  on  the  Ovoca^  has  agricultural  trade. 

Wexford,*  in  the  S.  E.,  is  level  on  the  E.,  and  hilly  in 
W. ;  and  along  the  coast  sand  banks  abound,  which  render 
navigation  dangerous.  With  a  productive  still  clay  soil,  it 
produces  more  beans  and  peas  than  all  the  other  counties 
together :  flat,  unless  where  it  borders  on  Wicklow.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Slaney,  which  traverses  it  from  N.  W.  to 
S.  E.  j  and  by  the  Barrow,  forming  its  boundary  on  the  W. 

Wexford  (12,000),  thecap.,  stands  at  the  month  oi  the  Slaney,  has  a 
large  shallow/ harbour ;  carries  on  an  inland  trade  by  the  river,  and  an 
export  trade  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  exporting  grain,  provisions, 
cattle,  and  poultry.  The  manufacture  of  malt  is  very  extensive, 
and  the  fishing  is  good.    Cromwell  took  it  in  1649. 

Ennlscorthy,  on  the  river  Slaney,  has  a  large  traffic  in  com  with 
England  via  Wexford  :  a  battle  was  fought  here  in  1798. 

New  Ross  (4,000),  on  the  fiarrow,  has  good  export  trade,  a  good 
wool  market,  and  active  industry. 

Newtownbarry,  on  the  Slaney,  has  some  agricultural  trade. 

Kilkenny  has  generally  speaking  a  level  surface,  with 
the  exception  of  ridges  of  hills,  which  rise  in  the  N.  to  above 
1,000  feet.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  county  in  Ireland  for 
wheat,  and  its  soil  is  light  and  loamy.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Nore,  with  its  tributaries,  the  King*s  River  and  Callan. 

Kilkenny  (14,000),  a  city,  parliamentary  borough,  assize  and  mar« 
ket-town,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  inland  towns  of  Irdand.  Ck>akMuI 
marble  are  raised  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  former  is  sulphureous, 
and  bums  without  smoke  or  flame ;  the  latter,  which  is  black,  is  much 
used  for  chimney-pieces.  An  extensive  trade  is  done  in  butter,  bacon, 
and  corn,  and  there  are  distilleries,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  flour 
mills.  The  city  stands  pleasantly  on  the  Nore,  and  has  a  splendid 
castle  of  the  Ormond  family. 

•  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Danes,  Wexford  was  known  'by  the  name  Corteiffh, 
**  tlie  maiitiiue  cuuntry,"  which  seems  to  enter  into  the  word  Enniscorthy. 
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Tboinastowii  standfl  on  thd  Nore^  And  though  tho  sitoation  is  favour-, 
ftble,  it  hits  very  little  trade. 

CaUaa,  on  the  King's  river,  was  once  walled,  and  the  seat  of  an 
abbey  richly  endowed. 

Castlecomer  is  a  well  built  clean  town,  with  agricultural  trade. 
Near  it  are  the  collieries. 

OarloWy  a  well-cultiyated'  eonnty,  with  a  level  surface 
in  the  ceiitre;  that  |)otiSoii  adjoining  Wickk>w,  and  that 
W.  of  th^ Barr6\7, t6iri^ hiUy.  This isaptirdly agricultural 
county;  an'd  ezpo'ttd'  ati  immense '  number  of  pigs  and 
poultry  to  liverpodl  and  Bristol.  It  ia  watered  by  the 
rivers  Barrow  and  Slaney, 

Carlow  is  a  municipal  town,  standing  on  th^  Barrow.  It  rose 
round  a  castle  built  here  about  a.d.  1200.  The  trade  in  butter, 
com,  and  bacon  is  very  considerable.  The  flour  mills  are  the  largest 
in  the.  kingdom.  ^Th^  distinct  around  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  aud 
beautiful  in  Ireland; ' 

Tnlldw,  on  the  Slangy,  is,  an  improving  town,  with  an  excellent 
retail  trade. 

Lelglillnbrldge,  on  the  Barrow,  is  a  small  inland  town. 

gagnalBtown,  an  important  town,  stands  pleasantly  on  the  Barrow. 

Kildare  is  the  flattest  county  of  Ireland,  the  only  eleva- 
tion being  Bathcoole  hills,  a  continuation  of  the  Dublin 
mountains.'  Ia  the  centre  a  tahle  lai^d  runs,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Barrow  and  lifiay.  The  Cwragh,  on 
whi<^  is ''the  camp,  occupies  5,0.00  acres,  and  is  a  fine  sheep- 
walk,  thth  the  raceecmrse  near  the  centre.  .  Carlow  is  draiued 
by  the  L^eff  and  Barrow,  and  traveraed  by  both  Boyal  and 
Grand  Canals. 

Ifaas^  the  cap.,  has  considerable  trade.  It  has  a  church,  chapel, 
and  convjBnt,  diocQsaa  and  national  school,  and  infantry  barracks. 
Here  occurred  the  first  sanguinary  coUimon  between  the  ELingj's  troops 
and  the  insurgents  of  J798|  the  former  being  victorious. 

Atby,  standing  on  both  banks  of  the  Bairow,  is  an  active  town  with 
<^m  mills  and  a  good  grain  market. 

Hewtirldge,  with  large  barracks,  is  the  nearest  town  to  the  Curragb 
Camp,  and  the  well  known  race-course  of  Punchestown. 

Kildare  is  a  small  neat  town,  with  agricultural  trade  and  many 
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interestiog  antiquitiea,  including  a  round  tower.     In  dry  seasons  it 
suffers  much  for  want  of  water. 

Uaynooth,  in  the  N.  of  the  county,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the 
Koyal  College  of  St  Patrick,  founded  by  Pitt,  in  1795,  for  the  edn* 
cation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 

Queen's  Ctounty  is  moimtainoas  in  the  N.  and  W., 
and  in  the  remaining  parts  diversified  with  hill  and  vale ; 
green  crops  are  extensively  raised,  and  dairies  are  numerous. 
This  is  the  best  county  in  Ireland  for  barley ;  it  is  drained 
by  the  Nore  and  Barrow.  Bogs  are  numerous  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  form  its  western  boundary. 
In  the  E.  there  is  a  range  of  hills  rising  near  Timahoe  to 
781  feet,  and  a  little  more  S.  to  1,079  feet. 

Karyhoroiigli,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  charming  and  highly  in- 
teresting country,  and  has  tiie  usual  coimty  buildings. 

Portarllngton  is  a  small  town  on  the  Barrow,  with  good  schools,  in 
one  of  which  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  educated.  It  is  the 
smallest  borough  town  in  Ireland.  Mountmelllck,  on  the  Barrow, 
has  a  woollen  factory  and  a  brewery.  It  is  the  residence  of  many 
Quakers.  Ahbeylelz,  on  the  Nore,  is  a  clean,  nicely-built  town. 
Mount  rath  is  a  good  old  market-town,  with  some  agricultural  and 
local  trade. 


f's  County  is  divided  by  a  series  of  low  hills,  run- 
ning N.E.,  and  separating  the  N.  of  the  county  into  two  dis- 
tricts, one  sloping  E.,  the  other  W.  This  part,  of  the  county, 
is  well  cultivated,  but  on  the  S.  extends  the  Bog  of  Allen, 
the  highest  part  of  which  is  286  feet  above  sea  level.  Agri- 
culture is  the  chief  industry.  The  Brosna  and  Barrow  drain 
this  county.  The  Grand  Canal  crosses  the  county  from  E. 
to  W.,  dividing  it  into  two  almost  equal  parts. 

Tullamore,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  pos- 
sesses a  large  and  increasing  trade,  having  two  breweries,  a  distillery, 
and  some  foctories  of  bricks,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  with  much  agricul- 
tural trade. 

Farsonstown,  on  the  Little  Brosna,  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
inland  towns  in  Ireland,  is  commodious  and  well-built,  and  has  bar* 
racks  for  500  men.  At  Birr  Castle  is  Lord  Boss's  celebrated  telescope, . 
a  wonderful  achievement  of  modem  science 
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Baaaglier,  ^ith  a  fine  horse  fair,  stands  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  and  exporla  com  and  proyisions. 

PlillipBtown,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  seems  gradually  sinking  in  the 
bogs,  going  down  a  few  inches  every  year. 

Edendeny,  near  the  Grand  Canal,  is  a  neat  town. 

« 

Westmeath  is  a  flat  county,  with  an  undulating  sur- 
face, interspersed  with  lakes  and  bogs,  and  drained  by  the 
Shannon  on  the  W.,  and  its  tributaries  the  Inny  and  North 
Brosna.    It  is  a  great  grazing  district. 

HvUlngar  (6,000),  the  cap.,  is  almost  surronnded  by  the  Koyal 
Canal,  which  communicates  with  Dublin ;  it  is  a  military  station.. 
The  river  Brosna  passes  near  the  town.  The  environs  are  pleasing, 
and  diversified  with  romantic  views ;  it  is  an  emporium  for  wool,  and 
ia  noted  for  a  horse  and  cattle  fair. 

Athlone  (5,000),  on  the  Shannon,  a  little  below  L.  Kee;  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  Ginkle  in  1691.  It  is  a  military  depot,  con- 
taining two  magazines,  an  ordnance  store,  an  armoury  for  15,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  barracks  for  900  men.  A  good  trade  is  carried  on 
by  steamers  on  the  river,  and  by  the  railways.  It  has  breweries, 
distilleries,  flour  mills,  and  some  agricultural  trade. 

Oastlepoliard,  Moate,  and  KUbeggan  (on  the  Broana),  are  small 
towns  of  little  importance. 

Longfordy  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  of  Leinster,  border- 
ing on  the  Shannon,  is  a  good  pasture  oountyy  with  a  level 
surfiice,  containing  much  bog.  Two  industries  prevail  til- 
lage and  grazing,  with  a  little  dairy  farming.  The  general 
slope  of  this  county  is  W.  and  S.  W.  towards  the  Shannon* 
Some  iron,  coal,  lead,  and  marble  have  been  found  here 

Longford,  well  built  on  the  Camlin,  with  a  good  inland  market,  is 
the  capital,  and  a  miUtary  station.  It  stands  on  the  Boyal  Canal, 
by  which  it  has  been  very  much  improved  since  its  opening  in  1829. 

Oraaard,  a  market  town,  with  some  good  buildings,  has  agricul- 
tural trade,  and  a  weekly  market. 

Edgeworthstown,  the  birth-place  of  the  novelist,  Miss  Edgeworth^ 
is  a  small  town  of  little  importance. 

Ballymahon,  on  the  Inny,  is  a  small  town  in  which  GoldtmitJi 
•pent  much  of  his  early  Hf  e. 

Vtwtowa  Forbes  stands  ia  the  W.,  In  a  nicely  wooded  distiiofi^ 
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MUNSTER. 

Monster,  in  the  Souths  containing  six  counties^  bas  450 
miles  of  sea  coast,  with  nine  or  ten  magnificent  natural  har- 
bours. Its  lakes  and  bogs  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
extensive  as  those  of  the  other  provinces.  Several  moun- 
tains rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  the  valleys  form 
rich  pasture  land.  The  scenery  of  Killamey  and  GlenganfP 
has  been  universally  praised.  The  industries  consist  of 
dairy  farming,  tillage,  and  around  the  coast  fishing.  Three 
divisions  of  this  province  suggest  themselves :  I.  The  un- 
dulating plain  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  Limerick 
and  Tipperary,  including  the  justly  celebrated  Golden  Vale. 

II.  The  district  from  Waterford  to  Clonmel,  and  the  E. 
part  of  Cork,  containing  fertile  valleys  and  ridges  of  hills, 

III.  W.  Cork  and  Kerry,  with  mountain  chains,  hill  gorges, 
and  romantic  scenery  in  many  places. 


County. 

Area  in  Acrei. 

Population. 

Capital. 

Waterfbrd, 

461,553 

122,825 

Waterford  on  the 
Suir. 

Cork, 

2,846,334 

516,017 

Cork  on  the  Lee. 

Kerry, 

1,186,126 

196,014 

Tralee   on  Tralee 
Bay. 

Umerlck, 

680,842 

191,313 

Limerick  on  the 
Shannon. 

Tipperary, 

843,887 

216,210 

Clonmel  on  the 
Snir. 

Clare^ 

455,009 

147,994 

Ennis  on  the  Fer- 

gns. 

Waterford  is  low  and  marshy  to  the  E.,  but  mountain- 
ous towards  the  N.  W.,  where  the  Knochmeilidown  hills  rise 
to  2,700  feet.  Three  bays  are  on  the  E.,  Tramore,  Ard- 
more,  and  Dungarvan,  all  very  good  for  fishing.  It  has  a 
valuable  copper  mine  at  Bonmahon,  and  limestone  quarries 
near  Cappoqum  ;  but  its  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  The 
&uir  and  Blackwater  drain  this  county. 

Waterford  (23,506),  the  cap.,  stands  on  the  Snir,  15  miles  from  the 
sea,  has  eztensive  quays,  flonr  miUs,  foondrieiB,  breweries,  etc    It 
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exports  agricnltnrai  pvoduoe  and  salmon  extensively  to  Bristol,  its 
harbour  is  aboat  8  miles  long,  and  vessels  of  1,500  tons  can  discharge 
at  the  quay.  It  has  a  few  good  public  buildings,  including  banks, 
Bohools,  churches,  eta 

Zilsmore,*  cm  the  Blackwater,  kas  »  splendid  castle»  the  seat  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire.'    It  has  a  good  salmon  fishery,  and  a  canal  oj& 
nects  the  town  with  the  navigable  part  of  the  river. 

Fdrtlaw,  on  the  Suir,  with  linen  and  cotton  laotoiies^  «b  the  moc^ 
manufscturii^  town  in  the  province. 

Bimgarvaii,  a  fishing  town  with  some  coasting  trade,  is  a  military 
station,  built  on  the  small  river  Colligau. 

Cappoquln  is  an  old  town  of  little  importance  on  the  Blackwater. 

Oorky  the  largest  county  in  Ireland,  exhibits  every 
variety  of  surface  and  soil,  abounds  with  large  rivers,  bxiI 
fine  harbours  indent  its  coast.  In  the  N.  and  E.  great  ter- 
tility  abounds;  the  W.  is  mountainous.  It  is  a  splendid 
dairy  and  agricultural  county,  and  has  s6itie  mining.  Three 
rivers  running  eastward  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  drain 
this  county :  vi£.  the  Blackwater,  Lee,  and  Batdon. 

CTorlt,  the  third  town  in  Ireland,  stands  on  the  river  Lee,  and  has  a 
population  of  80,000.  A  few  years  ago  it  ranked  next  to  the  metro- 
polis in  size  and  commerce,  but  lately  Belfast  has  grown  far 
ahead  of  it  both  in  commerce  and  literature.  It  is  the  capital  oi 
Munster,  and  its  markets  regulate  those  of  the  southern  counties; 
provisions,  grain,  and  potatoes  are  largely  exported ;  it  is  also  the 
best  butter  market  in  Ireland ;  provinon  curing  is  actively  prosecuted ; 
its  glass  and  leather  manufactures  are  extensive.  It  has  one  61 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  government  naval 
depdt.  It  also  contains  one  of  ^e,Queen'p  CoUeges,  a  neat  structure. 
Whiskey  and  beer  ara  manufactured. 

Queenstown  (10,000)  is  on  the  eide  of  a  hill  on  the  bay's  })rink,  the 
residence  during  the  summer  months  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of 
Cork ;  it  is  a  fast  improving  town.    Here  the  larger  vessels  anchor. 

Yovghal,  a  very  old  town  on  a  spacious  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Blackwater,  was  incorporated  by  Kin^  John  in  1209 ;  it  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  1579.  In  1649,  Cromwell  made  it 
for  a  time  his  headquarters,  whence  he  embarked  for  England.  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  lived  here,  and  introduced  the  potato  and  tobacco 
ll^lants.    It  has  a  good  salmon  fishery. 

**  Litt  ft  fort,  and  moret  great  or  large. 
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BandOB,  on  a  river  of  same  Dame,  has  frieze  and  cloth  makings 
together  with  a  distillery,  some  breweries,  and  flour  mills. 

Kinsale,  at  the  month  of  the  Bandon,  is  an  active  little  port  with  good 
fishing.    The  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hilL 

Baatry,  on  a  bay  of  same  name,  is  a  fishing  town,  with  a  good 
harbour.    At  Berehaven  in  this  district  copper  mines  are  workedi 

Hallow  stands  on  the  Blackwater  and  has  good  agricultural  trade* 
It  contains  many  fine  public  buildings  and  has  mineral  springs. 

Fermoy,  a  military  station,  is  regularly  laid  out^  and  has  good 
public  buildings. 

Dnnmanway,  surrounded  by  hilla^  is  near  the  source  of  the  Ban- 
don.    It  has  considerable  agricultural  trade. 

Sklbbereen,  a  brisk  and  thriving  town,  on  the  river  Hen,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fertile  country,  is  a  good  com  mart,  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  towns,  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  as  bathing-places ; 
amongst  which,  for  their  picturesque  scenery,  Qlandore,  8chuU,  and 
CaaUetownaendi  may  be  named. 

Kerry  has  a  surface  formed  of  mountain  ranges  with 
deep  valleys  between ;  a  subsoil  of  slate  and  red  sandstone; 
iron  abounds,  and  coal  is  found ;  copper  ana  lead  are  found 
near  Tralee  and  other  places.  The  chiel  industries  are  dairy 
farming,  tillage,  and  fishing.  This  county  is  drained  by  the 
Feale  in  the  N. ;  the  Maine  and  Lawns,  whigh  flow  into 
Dingle  bay ;  and  the  Inny  in  the  S.  Much  rain  falls  near  the 
coast.    Kerry  contains  the  celebrated  ''  Lakes  of  Killarney." 

Tralee  is  a  good  town  on  the  bay  of  same  name,  and  contaias  the 
county  buildings.    It  exports  grain  and  fiour. 

Elllamey  is  kept  up  by  tourists  who  resort  thither  in  the  summer 
months  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  has  a  cathedral. 

Idstowel,  on  the  Feale,  in  the  N^  of  the  county,  has  agricultural 
trade. 

mngle,  the  most  western  town  in^Ireland,  is  a  fishing  station. 

Ldmerick  is  a  level  county  sloping  ifrom  the  heights  of 
Tipperary  towards  the  Shannon;  It  contains  most  of  the 
Golden  Yale,  a  district  of  extraordinary  productiveness. 
Some  of  the  very  richest  pastures  In  Ireland  exist  in  this 
county,  and  dairy  farming  is  a  staple  industry.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Maigue  and  the  Ded, 

Umerldc,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  the  principal  seaport 
of  the  south-west ;  it  is  situated  on  the  ShannoUi  and  has  a  population 
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of  39,000.  Like  most  Irish  towns,  it  has  declined  of  late,  which  ma^ 
be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  industrial  occupations  for  the  people,  and  to 
the  injurious  effects  which  the  "  Com  Laws*'  had  on  this  s^cultural 
oountry,  it,  however,  is  at  present  an  active  city;  its  trade  chiefly 
consists  in  the  curing  of  provisions,  in  the  preparation  of  army-cloth- 
ing, and  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff ;  gloves  were  for- 
merly made,  but  at  present  this  industry  is  almost  extinct.  This 
city  was  taken  by  Ireton,  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  in  1651,  where  he 
afterwards  died  of  the  plague.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  treaty,  in 
1691,  between  Ginkle  and  Sarsfield,  when  the  Irish  army  went  over 
to  France,  and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  fought  for  that  nation  against 
the  English.    There  are  salmon  fisheries  and  brush  factories  here. 

Rathkeale,  on  the  Deel,  has  good  cattle  fairs.  It  has  the  ruins  of 
a  castle  and  a  priory. 

Newcastle  West,  on  the  Arra,  has  also  a  good  cattle  market. 

Askeaton,  with  old  ruins,  has  a  grain  market.  The  river  Deel,  on 
which  it  stands,  admits  small  vessels  up  to  the  town. 

Tipperary,  ol  irregular  form,  is  the  only  county  in 
Ireland  touched  by  eight  others.  It  is  mountainous  in  some 
parts,  but  fertile  and  productive  in  others.  The  centre 
is  a  plain  drained  by  the  Suir,  Coal  mines  are  worked  at 
lHew  Birmingham.  Besides  the  Suir,  it  has  the  Broanaj 
and  the  ^enagh^  which  ]oin  the  Shannon. 

The  principal  mountains  are : — Array  on  the  borders  of  the 
Shannon,  S.  ot  Lough  Derg,  Slievenamen  in  the  S.W.,  the 
Galty  and  Knockmeilidoum  in  the  S.,  and  the  Silver  Mines 
and  Kaever  mountains  in  the  W.  The  county  consists  of 
the  North  and  South  Eidings. 

Clonmel,  on  the  Suir,  the  capital,  has  active  trade  with  Waier- 
f ord  in  provisions.  The  town  is  nicely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fer- 
tile district,  and  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  three  bridges^  is  navi- 
gable up  to  its  quays.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Cromwell  in 
1650     Its  flour  mills  are  probably  the  largest  in  Ireland. 

Henai^  the  assize  town  of  the  North  Riding,  has  an  active  trade  in 
farm  produce,  a  good  market,  etc. 

Oahlr,  on  the  Suir,  is  a  nicely  built  town,  with  military  barracks 
and  flour  mills. 

TlpperaiTi  a  market  town,  has  lately  become  a  great  centre  of 
trade,  and  has  a  good  com  and  butter  market. 

Cashel  (3,976),  commanding  an  extensive  view,  stands  on  a  rock. 
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Though  the  residence  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Monster,  it  is  now  a 
toWn  of  little  importance.    It  contains  many  interesting  mins. 

Eoscreay  bnilt  irregokrly^,  has  an  .extensive  trade  in  com,  also  in 
brewing,  distilling,  tanning,  and  coarse  woollens. 

ThnrlOB  is  an  active  town,  with  a  good  com  market.  It  has 
nnmerons  rains  of  interest  to  antiquarians. 

Templemore,  it  military  station,  in  the  midst  of  ruins  of  many  old 
oasUes,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  nicje  cpuntiy. 

CanKAc-on-Snlr  has  an  excellent  manufactory  of  woollen  cloth.  It 
ships  considerable  qus^itities^  of  agricultural  produce. 

Clare  has  a  rocky  coast,  indented  with  numerous  bays. 
Its  surittoe  consists  of  a  plain  in  the  centre,  with,  mountains 
skirting  its  boundaries  in  many  places ;  lakes  are  numerous, 
some  lead  mines  are  worked,  and  excellent  slates  are  found. 
Immense  oyster  beds  abound  along  a  portion  ot  the  coast, 
and  good  salmon  fisheries  are  on  its  rivers. 

Ennls,  on  the  Fergus,  with  some  flour  mills,  eta,  has  Clare,  a  village 
two  miles  further  4cwn,  fqi^  its  port.    Ennis  is  badly  built. 

EUrosli,.  with  good  fisheries,  and  a  good  harbour,  has  trade  in 
com,  and  a  manufactory  of  coarse  doth. 

EUlaloe  is  an  old  town,  near  which  are  slate  quarries.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  iQrst  ^ected  in  1160. 

CONNAUGHT. 

Connaught,  on  the  West,  where  the  Irish  language  is  still 
much  spoken,  abounds  with  .the  most  beautiful  diversity  ot 
surface,  mountain,  hill,  river,  lake,  and  woodland.  The 
climate  is  moist,  and  rain  is  more  frequent  than  in  any  of  the 
other  provinces.  Besides  dontaining  one  of  the  coal,  fields,  it 
has  abundattici^  of  marble  and  granite.  It  is  much  less  ad* 
vanced  in  agricultural  improvements  than  Leinster.  It  is 
naturally  divided — ^by  a  series  of  lakes  and  bogs  riinning 
from  Eillala  Bay  to  Galway — into  E.  and  W.;  the  former 
pretty  flat,  with  hills  skirting  the  plains,  includes  rich  pas- 
tures in  Roscommon  and  bleatk  plains  in  Galway;  the  latter 
hilly  and  mountainous,  and  presenting  scenery  only  sur- 
passed by  Killarney,  is  on  the  coast  indented  by  many  good 
natural  harbours*    This  province  has  five  counties. 
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CWwVt    . 

SU«o. 

BoaoommoB, 


Area  !n  Acres. 
1,666,354 

1,503,882 
461,753 
392,363 

607,690 


248,257 

245,855 

116,311 

95,324 

70,153 


Capital. 

Galway   on   the 

Corrib. 
Castlebar. 
Sligo  on  Sligo  bay 
Carrick    on    tb 

Shannon. 
Eloscommon    on 

the  Hald. 


Galway  is  divided  by  LoagK  Corrib  into  East  and  West 
districts,  the  latter  being  rugged  and  mountainous,  the 
form^  boggy,  yet  arable.  Connemara,  in  the  west,  is  pic- 
turesque (the  Twelve  Pins  rising  a  considerable  height,) 
and  though  containing  much  arable  land,  is  dreary  looking, 
and  sparsely  inhabited.  Here  limestone  and  marble  are 
found  in  abundance.  It  is  drained  by  the  SucJcy  Shannon^ 
and  Corrib,  Sheep  farming,  cattle  rearing,  tillage,  and  some 
fishing,  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants. 

Galway  (13,000),  the  capital  of  Connaught,  and  also  of  the  county 
of  the  same]uame,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Galway  Bay,  with  a 
population  which  is  yearly  diminishing.  It  is  called  the  "  cifcy  oi 
the  tribes"  from  the  Spaniards  who  settled  here  at  an  early  date,  and 
ingrafted  their  manners  and  customs  on  the  inhabitants,  which  may 
by  a  close  observer  be  traced  to  this  day.  It  was  a  packet  station 
for  America,  and  the  steamers  were  subsidised  by  government,  but, 
unfortunately,  matters  were  mismanaged,  and  the  subsidy  was  with- 
drawn. It  is  the  seat  of  a  Queen's  College,  has  good  fisheries,  and 
capacious  wine-vaults  from  its  former  intercourse  with  Spain.  It 
hdd  out  for  the  Stuarts  until  1652,  and  was  taken  after  the  battle  of 
Aughrim  in  1691  by  Ginkle. 

Loughrea,  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  abnndance  of  poultry, 
aud  a  good  agricultural  market. 

Tuam,  a  good  inland  town,  with  numerous  rpligious  establishments, 
including  two  cathedrals ;  has  a  good  market.  It  is  the  ecclesiastical 
capHal  of  Connaught. 

^i^inftfliftA^  on  the  Suck,  has  the  greatest  cattle  market  in  Ireland. 
Abraach  of  the  Grand  Canal  extends  from  Shannon  Harbour  to  Bal- 
linaaloe,  and  the  Midland  railway  pinnae  thn  town. 

Mayo,  flat  on  the  E.,  but  mountainous  in  the  W.  and 
N.,  and  much  indented  by  bays,  and  bordered  by  rocky 
cliffs.    The  largest  island  of  Ireland  is  off  its  coast,  and  the 
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ppTiinsula  of  the  Mallet  is  in  the  N.  W.  of  the  county.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Moy,  flowing  into  Eillala  bay  ^  the  Robe^ 
into  Lough  Mask.    This  is  a  purely  agricultural  county. 

Castlolmr  is  a  handsome  town,  with  inhabitants  wealthy  and  in- 
duRtrious.  The  population  is  principally  occupied  in  a^culture; 
pasturage  is  more  attended  to  in  thLs  neighbourhood  than  tillage ; 
trade  is  also  improving.    It  has  large  barracks. 

Banina,  a  flourishing  town,  has  considerable  trade  in  provisions  and 
grain,  with  a  prosperous  salmon  fishery.  It  has  a  quay  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  the  shipping  is  increasing. 

Eillala,  on  the  bay  of  same  name,  is  an  old  cathedral  town,  where 
the  French  landed,  179& 

Balllnrobe  is  an  improving  town  on  the  Bobe^  with  a  good  fair. 

Westport  and  Newport  are  active  little  ports  on  Clew  Bay.* 

Sllgo  is  a  good  agricultural  county,  drained  by  the  Moy^ 
and  Garrogue,  and  producing  good  grain  crops.  The  surface 
is  in  general  hilly,  and  the  Ox  mountains  run  through  the 
S  W.  of  the  county. 

Sligo  CIO, 000),  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Garrogue,  by  means  of 
which  the  waters  of  Lough  Gill  are  discharged  into  Sligo  Bay, 
admits  vessels  of  12  feet  draught  to  discharge  at  the  quay,  and 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  com  and  butter.  It  has  some  coast- 
ing trade,  and  an  important  fishery.  It  has  two  or  three  good  schools, 
and  some  banks,  and  other  public  buildings. 

Ballymote,  with  a  bank,  has  some  agricultural  trade. 

•  *  There  is  nothing  in  fbeae  isles  more  beantlfid  and  more  pictnresqne  than  the 
touth  and  west  of  Ireland.  They  who  know  the  fairest  portions  of  Europe,  still  find 
in  Ireland  that  which  they  tiave  seen  nowhere  else,  and  which  has  charms  all  its 
own.  Une  might  suppose  the  island  Just  risen  from  the  sea,  and  newly  beamed  on 
by  tlie  skies— as  if  sea  and  land  were  there  first  parting,  and  the  spirit  of  light  and 
ordt^r  beginning  ita  work ;  such  is  the  infinite  confusion  of  surge  and  beach,  t»ay. 
headland,  ilv^er,  lake,  grass — ef  land  and  sea,  sunshine  and  showers,  and  rainbow  over 
all.  Thackeray  doubted,  and  any  one  may  doubt,  whether  there  is  in  all  the  earth 
a  grander  view  than  that  oyer  Westport  to  Clew  Bay.  But  the  whole  coast,  west  and 
south,  indeed  all  round  the  island,  has  beauties  that  many  a  trarelled  Englishman 
ihaa  not  the  least  conception  of.  The  time  will  come  when  the  annual  stream  of 
toiirists  will  lead  the  way,  and  when  wealthy  Englishmen,  oneafter  another,  in  rai^d 
succession,  will  seize  the  fairest  spots,  and  fix  here  their  summer  quarters.  They 
will  not  be  practically  further  from  London  than  the  many  seats  of  our  nobility  in 
the  North-Midland  counties  were  thirty  years  aga  Eighteen  hours  will  eren  now 
take  the  Londoner  to  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  twenty  will  soon  carry  him  to  the  furthest 
promontory  of  the  island.  There  are  tiiose  who  will  not  welcome  such  a  change  upon 
the  spirit  of  that  scene ;  but  if  we  see  in  the  beauty  of  Ireland  even  a  surer  heritage 
than  in  hidden  mine  or  fertile  soil,  why  may  we  not  hope  that  it  will  again  corer 
her  land  with  pleasant  homes,  and  a  busy,  contented,  and  increasing  people,  such  as 
we  see  in  many  other  regions  with  nothins  but  their  beanty  and  salubrity  to  recom- 
mend tlitakY*'^Tim»h 
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Leitrini,  long  and  narrow,  is  remarkable  for  the  number 
of  its  lakes;  has  a  cold  and  stiff  soil :  iron,  coal,  and  lead 
are  found.  A  small  portion  of  the  county  reaches  the  sea ; 
but  it  has  no  port.  The  chief  lakes  are  : — ^Loughs  Mdvin 
and  Macnean,  between  this  county  and  Fermanagh ;  Lough 
Allen  in  the  middle,  and  loughs  Key  and  Baffin  in  the  S. 

Caxrldtc-on-SIiaimoxi,  a  small  town  without  anyparticobr  industry, 
18  the  capital  of  the  county. 
UobUl  is  a  thriving  market-town,  with  improving  trade 
Kanorliamllton  is  a  small  town  with  agricultural  trade. 

Boscommon  is  a  flat  county,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  bordering  on  Sligo  and  Leitrim,  which  is 
hilly.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rich  pasture  districts  are 
found.  Bogs  are  numerous,  and  though  coal  andiron  have 
been  found,  they  have  not  been  worked  to  any  considerable 
i^xtent.  Grazing  and  tillage  are  the  chief  industries. 
Many  large  lakes  are  on  the  borders  of  this  county. 

Boscommon,  the  county  and  assize  town,  is  principally  an  agri- 
cultural mart.    It  has  remains  of  a  castle  and  an  abbey. 

Elphln  is  an  old  town,  with  a  good  cattle  market.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, and  was  once  a  bishop's  see. 

Boyle,  on  a  river  of  the  same'name,  near  its  entrance  into  L.  Key, 
is  a  good  town,  with  the  remains  of  an  abbey. 

Oastlerea  has  a  brewery  and  a  provision  market. 

Tnlak  has  numerous  interesting  ruins^  but  is  a  mere  village. 
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Indnstries. 

Brewing,  lace  and  tabinet  making'  and 
commerce. 

Great  seat  of  linen  trade,  active  com- 
merce, ship-building,  salt^refining. 

Butter  market^  butter  exporting. 

Ham  curing,  tobacco  and  snuff  rnanu- 
factares. 

Ship-building,  shirt-making,  commerce. 

Great  exporto  of  provisions,  fowl,  etc. 

Gom  market ;  cotton  factories  ;  export  of 
provisions. 

Fishing;  wool  market. 

Woollen  manufacture ;  provision  trade. 


Tovns. 

Popnlatioii. 

2>abllii, 

245.000 

Selfasti 

176,000 

Cm% 

78.000 
^9,000 

Londonderry, 

Waterford, 

Droghedi^ 

25,000 
23,000 
14,000 

Galway, 

13,000 
12,000 
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those  of  England,  and  aome  countries  of  eontinental  Europe^ 
are  insignificant. 

CoaL — ^There  are  firo  coal-fields,  all  of  wHcli  8reworked:-.(l)iin^ij72, 
near  the  town  of  Ballycastle;  (2)  Tyrone^  near  Dongannon;  (3)  LeUrimy 
near  Drumkerin;  (4)  Munster,  in  Tipperary,  near  Killenaole;  (5)  KU' 
Jcenny^  near  Castlecomer.     No  doubt  coal  exists  in  other  places. 

Copper  i»  found  in  Cork,  Wicklow,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford 
conntiea. 

Lead  is  found  in  Armagh,  Dublin,  and  Tipperary. 

Fsnltes  is  found  in  Wicklow. 

Karble  is  found  in  Kilkenny,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Galway. 

Silver  is  found  in  very  small  quantities  in  Armagh,  Wioklow»  and 
Tipperary. 

Iron  is  now  found  in  Fermanagh  and  in  the  E.  <rf  Antrim. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  Wicklow. 

Rock  Salt  is  nosed  in  Antrim,  near  Belfast 

Canals. — ^The   canals  nnite  the  navigation  of  many 
rivers  and  lakes  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Royal  runs  N.  of  Dublin,  passes  Mullingar,  and  enters  the 
Shannon  at  Lanesborough,  after  passing  through  Longford  county. 

The  Orand  runs  S.  of  Dublin,  passes  Philipetown  and  Tullamore, 
enters  the  Shannon,  at  Shannon  Harbour,  and  proceeds  to  BallinsloOp 
It  sends  a  branch  to  Athy,  and  another  to  Mountmellick. 

The  Ulster,  joins  Lough  Erne  and  Lough  Neagh,  passing  the  towns 
Monaghan  and  Clones. 

The  Newiy  connects  the  navigation  of  the  Bann  with  Garlingf  ord 
Lough. 

The  Lagaa  canal  unites  this  river  with  Lough  Neagh. 

The  Boyne  canal  runs  from  Drogheda  to  Navau  and  Trim. 

The  B!ia.inion  and  Erne,  which  is  not  yet  in  operation,  connects 
Lough  AUen  with  Lough  Erne,  near  BallyconneU. 

Rivers. — On  the  E.  are  the  Lagtrnf  Dee,  Boyne,  Liffey, 
Ovoca,  and  Slaney, 

The  Lagan  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  county  Down,  runs  W.,  passes 
Dromore,  curves  round  to  the  N.,  passes  Lisbum,  and  enters  Belfast 
Lough  at  Belfast. 

The  Dee  rises  in  Gavan,  nms  E.  through  Meath  and  Louth,  and 
enters  the  sea  S.  of  Dundalk  Bay. 

Thd  Soyn^  rising  in  Eiogs   Qonmtj,  travei8C9  a  veiy  fla> 
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cotintry,  iMtssing  Trim,  Navan,  and  Slane,  and  enters  the  Irish  Sea  at 
Drogheda.  On  its  banks  was  fought  that  important  battle,  1690,  in 
which  James  II.  was  defeattd  by  his  son-in-law  WiUiam  IIL  Its 
most  important  tributaries  are  the  Deel  and  BlaehuKUer,  Its  length  is 
aboTit  65  miles. 

The  Uffey  rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains,  flows  W.,  passes  in  a 
circuitous  course  through  ^dare,  and  flowing  £.,  enters  Dublin  bay. 
On  its  banks  ar^  Blessington,  Kewbridg^  Lucan,  and  Ghapelizod. 
Its  length  is  50  miles. 

Ihe  Ovoca  is  formed  of  several  streams  from  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains. It  flows  S.E.,  passes  Rathdrum,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Arklov^. 
The  scenery  on  its  banks  is  much  admired. 

The  Slaney  also  rises  in  Wicklow,  and  running  through  Carlow, 
passes  from  N.W.  to  S.£.  of  Wexford  county,  and  enters  Wexford 
harbo\ir.  Ost  its  banks  are  Baltinglass,  Tullow,  Kewtownbarry, 
Enniscorthy,  and  Wexford.    Its  length  is  60  miles. 

On  the  S.  are  the  rivers  BarraWf  Suir^  BlackwaUr^  Lee, 
and  Bavdon. 

The  Barrow  has  its  source  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
mountains  in  Queen's  county.  At  first  it  runs  northward,  winds 
round  to  the  east,  passes  Fortarlington,  and  at  Monasterevan  turns 
directly  south,  passes  Athy,  Carlow,  Leighlin-bridge,  Bagnalstown, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wexford,  passes 
New  Boss,  and  enters  Waterford  Harbour  after  a  course  of  120  miles. 
Its  most  important  tributary  is  the  Nore^  which  rises  on  the  same  hill 
in  Queen's  county,  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction, passes' Abbeyleix, 
Kilkenny,  and  Thorn astown,  and  joins  the  Barrow  a  little  north  of 
the  town  of  New  Boss. 

The  Snlr  also  rises  in  the  Slieve  Bloom  mountains  (and  hence  these 
three  rivers  have  been  called  the  "three  sisters"),  drains  the  great 
county  of  Tipperary,  through  which  it  runs  from  N.  to  S.,  is  turned 
from  its  course  by  the  Knockmeilidown  mountains,  runs  N.  and  then 
E.,  forming  the  boundary  line  between  Waterford,  Tipperary,  and 
Kilkenny,  and  with  the  Barrow  forms  a  noble  estuary  cidled  Water- 
ford harbour.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are  Thurles,  Cahir,  Clonmel, 
Carrick,  and  Waterford.    Its  length  is  about  60  miles. 

The  Blaokwater  rises  in  the  W.  of  Kerry,  and  has  for  the  most 
part  an  easterly  course,  passing  Millstreet,  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Idsmore, 
and  Cappoquin,  it  enters  Youghal  lutfboitr.  Most  of  its  course  has 
■0  beautiful  scenery  that  it  has  been  called  the  "Irish  Ehine." 

The  Lee  has  its  principal  souroe  in  the  Caha  mountains.  Near 
Macroom  it  is  joined  by  several  streams  from  the  N.  It  now  flows 
£i,  and  passing  Cork,  enters  Cork  harbour. 

The  Baadoxif  rising  a  little  S.  of  the  souioe  of  the  Lee,  runs  almost 
parallel  to  that  river,  passes  Dunmanway,  Ballyneen,  and  Ban  don. 
and  enters  Kinsale  harbour. 
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The  Sliaimon  rises  on  the  borders  of  Cavan  and  Fermanagh,  in 
Mount  Ciiiltagh,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  sea  level.    After 
•  sluggish  eourse  of  about  ten  miles  it  enters  Lough  Allen,  leaves  it 
in  a  southerly  direction,  passes  Carrick-on-Shanuon,  and  running 
through  Lough  Bafi&n,  forms  the  boundary  line  between  Roscommon, 
6alway,and  Clare  on  the  right  bank,  Leitrim,  Longford,  Westmeath, 
King's  county,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Kerry  on  the  left.    After 
passing  through  Lough  Ree  and  Athlone,  two  miles  further  south,  it 
makes  several  bends  in  its  course,  passes  through  Lough  Derg,  a 
little  south  of  which,  near  Killaloe,  the  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  waterfalls,  avoided  by  a  short  canal  of  two  miles  in  length.    After 
passing  Limerick  it  meets  the  tide  and  forms  a  wide  estuary  and 
enters  the  Atlantic,  after  a  course  of  220  miles.    In  the  Shannon  the 
tide  rises  from  12  to  17  feet,  and  this  noble  river  is  navigable  to 
within  10  miles  of  its  source.    Its  principal  tributaries  are  on  the 
west — ^the  Suck  (with  a  course  of  40  miles)  and  the  Fergus ;  on  the 
east  are  the  CamLin,  Inny,  the  greater  And  lesser  Broma,  Maigu% 
and  Ded,  with  some  smaller  atreams. 

On  tlie  N.  are  the  the  rivers  Bann^  Foyle,  and  Erne, 

The  Bazin  rises  in  the  Monme  mountains  under  the  name  of 
Upper  Bann,  passes  Banbridge,  Gildford,  and  Fortadown,  and  enters 
Lough  Neagh.  The  Lower  Bann  issues  from  this  lake,  divides  Antrim 
from  Londonderry,  ps^ses  Fortglenone,  and  enters  the  sea  below 
Coleraine.    ^The  whole  course,  including  the  lake,  is  about  80  miles. 

The  Foyls^  properly  speaking,  is  formed  at  Strabane  by  the  junction 
of  the  Moume  from  Tyrone,  and  the  Finn  from  Donegal,  passes 
Londondeny  city,  and  enters  Lough  Foyle. 

The  Erne,  rising  in  the  S.  of  Cavan,  passes  through  Lough  Oughter, 
enters  the  Lough  of  same  name«  after  passing  Belturbet,  passes  Ennis- 
killen,  and  enters  Donegal  Bay  below  Ballyshannon. 

Lakes. — ^ITie  principal  lakes  of  Ireland  are  Neagh, 
J?nw,  and  Oughkr  in  Ulster;  Gowna,  Sheelin,  Derravaraghy 
Owel,  and  Ennell,  in  Leinster;  Conn,  Mask,  Corrib,  Gill, 
Mdvin,  Allen,  Baffin,  Bee,  and  Derg,  in  Connaught;  ths 
lakes  0f  Killarney  in  Munster. 

Neai^  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  receives  the 
rivers  Bann,  Blackwater,  Ballindeny,  and  Main,  and  covers  150 
square  miles,  being  17  miles  long  and  10  broad.  Its  waters  have  been 
noted  for  th^r  petrifying  qualities. 

Erne  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  is  drained  by  a  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  produces  abundance  of  good  fish,  is  studded  with  about 
100  islands,  and  is  well  wooded  on  the  shores. 

Ongliter  is  also  an  expansion  of  the  river  Eme^  and  of  an  irregular 
shapei.    It  also  produces  many  varieties  of  fislk 
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OerraTaragli  is  a  large  lake  near  MuUingar. 

Owel  lies  a  little  farther  S.  than  the  previous  lake. 

Ennell,  often  called  Belvidere,  ia  4i  miles  long  and  1|  broa^ 
And  stored  with  fine  fish. 

Conn  is  bordered  on  the  W.  by  hills  and  mountains,  and  the  E  bj 
a  level  country. 

Mask,  remarkable  for  its  excellent  trout,  is  a  fine  sheet  of  watei 
also  bordered  on  the  W.  by  mountains,  and  on  the  £.  by  lowlands. 

CoTTlb  is  the  secohd  largest  lake  in  Ireland,  and  lies  3  miles  S.  of 
Mask,  whose  surplus  waters  it  receives  through  a  subterranean  chaa 
nel,  the  stream  being  in  several  places  visible  on  the  surface. 

0111  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scenery. 

Uelvln  is  surrounded  by  hills  in  almost  every  direction.  Its 
salmon  and  trout  fishery  cannot  be  excelled. 

Allen,  shaped  much  like  a  triangle,  is  surrounded  by  bogs  an« 
marshes.    It  is  8  miles  long,  and  3  or  4  broad. 

Baffln  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  and  consists  of  two  or  three  lakei 
bearing  different  names. 

Bee,  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  is  one  of  the  best  fish  lakes 
in  Ireland.  Several  islands,  some  nicely  wooded,  are  on  its  bosom ; 
and  with  a  broken  outline  it  is  17  miles  long. 

Derg,*  an  expansion  of  the  Shannon,  is  24  miles  long,  from  2  to  6 
brQad,  and  from  10  to  80  feet  deep.  Its  surface  is  studded  with 
islands. 

The  lakes  of  KUlamey  are  three  in  number->the  Upper,  which  is 
^i  miles  long  and  f  of  a  mile  wide,  with  many  beautiful  islands  on 
its  surface;  the  MiddlCj  which  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
former  by  the  Long  Bange  river,  is  3  miles  long ;  and  the  Lorcer, 
which  is  5  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  has  about  30  isles  on  its 
bosom ;  and  its  greatest  depth  is  252  feet.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
natural  scenery  of  these  lakes  surrounded  by  mountains  of  graceful 
ontline,  beautifully  wooded,  with  evergreens  and  other  trees. 

Mineral  Springs. — ^The  principal  mineral  springs  are 
at  Mallow,  Glonmel,  lisdoonvama,  Lucan  (near  Dublin), 
Swanlinbar  (in  Cavan),  and  Ballinahinch  (near  Belfast). 

Ooast  Lone. — ^The  coast  line  of  Ireland,  including  tU 
inlets  marked  by  the  penetration  of  the  tide,  is  above  2,209 
miles  in  length,  and  contains  numerous  fine  harbours,  14  o) 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels* 

*  Another  L.  D«rg  is  in  the  S.  of  Donegal,  snrronnded  by  dreary  moors  uu  bleak 
billB.  It  Is  subject  to  violent  gnsts  of  wind;  and  on  one  of  its  many  ules  ctandp 
St.  Patrick's  Faigatory,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  sUll  mnch  frequented. 
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'Dublin  bay,  wbicb  ia  large  and  ■paoiona^  though  not  d«ep^  uiifeirteGi 
on  the  N.  by  the  Hill  of  Howth,  a  promontory  rising  460  feet  above 
sea  leveL  The  coast,  as  we  proceed  N.,  is  low ;  and  passing  Mala- 
hide,  a  small  watering  place,  Lambay  isle,  the  isles  called  Sherriea 
(four  or  five  in  number),  no  important  bay  is  seen  until  the  estuary  of 
the  Boyne,  which  forma  a  good  harbour  five  miles  long,  ia  reaebed. 
Passing  the  low  ahorea  of  Louth,  with  Glogher  head,  we  arrive  at 
Dundalk  bay,  an  inlet  about  10  milea  wide  at  ita  enlarance,  but  rather 
ahallow.  The  penmsula  lying  between  thia  bay  and  Carlingf  ord  lough 
is  hilly  and  mountainous,  aome  of  the  aummita  riaing  irom  1,600  to 
1,900  feet.  The  Moume  mountaina  come  near  the  aouthem  ahore  of  the 
county  Down,  on  the  £.  of  Carlingford  lough,  a  well-sheltered  road- 
stead, with  aome  aunken  rocka  at  ita  entrance.  Dundrum  bay  has 
a  wide  entrance «  but  Strangford  lough,  owing  ta  a  strong  current  at 
ita  mouth,  and  aome  rocka,  ia  not  a  aafe  harbour.  Thia  lough  cuts 
off  a  peninsula  called  the  Arda,  the  coast  of  which  y,  in  many  places, 
bold  and  rocky;  The  small  Copehind  isles  are  at  the  entrance  to 
Belfast  lough,  a  safe  roadstead,  about  90  feet  deep,  and  five  milea 
wide  at  its  mouth.  On  the  Antrim  side,  tibe  coast  is,  for  the  most  part, 
rocky.  Further  north  are  Ijame  lough  and  Bed  bay  Fair  head,  the 
N.  E.  point  of  flie  island,  is  a  bold  promontory,  between  which  and 
Bengore  head  lies  Ballycaatle  bay,  and  3  milea  from  ita  ahore. 
BaiMin  ialaud,  (riaing  450  feet),  a  very  good  fishing  station. 

A  few  miles  further  W..iB  the  celebrated  OiarU^a  Causeway^  which 
**  extends  above  1,000  feet  in  length  at  low  water,  and  consists  of 
polygonal  pillars,  ao  doaely  and  regularly  joined  together  that  their 
top  ia  a  perfectly  amooth  platform."  Nothing  particularly  marks  the 
N.  coast  until  we  arrive  at  Lou^h  Foyle,  the  entrance  to  which  (only 
one  mile  wide)  on  the  E.  being  called  Magilligan*s  point,  and  Sift  the 
W.  Innishowen  head.  This  lough  ia  12  milea  long,  and  ia  i^  safe 
harbour  up  to  Derry  city.  The  N.  and  W.  of  Donegal  ftra  I'ocky 
and  mountainoua,  wild  and  rugged.  Malin  head  ia  cold  and  bleak. 
Lough  Swilly  ia  irregular  in  ahape,  and  has  many  islands  on  its  sur- 
face. Teelin  head  is  tha  most  W.  point  in  Donegal,  the  boundary 
beween  which  and  Leitrim  ia  the  river  DoumcM^  Donegal  bay,  mucb 
exposed  to  the  Atlantic,  ia  large  and  apacioua,  and  M  consider- 
able depth.  Bundorctn,  a  much  frequented  watering-place,  is  in 
DonegaJ.  The  coast  ia  now  low  and  tame.  Sligo  harbour  contains 
two  bays  |  Sligo,  on  which  is  the  town  of  this  name,  and  Ballysodare, 
more  to  tiie  W.  Killala  bay  separates  Mayo  from  Sligo,  and  ia 
pretty  deep,  with  good  salmon  and  trout  fishing -in  the  rivers  which 
enter  it.  Killary  bay,  extending  seven  miles  inland,  reoaiTea  the 
largest  vessels.  Blacksod  bay  and  Broadhaven  are  equally  good  har- 
bours, the  former  being  completely  land-locked.  BelmuUet  ia  a 
peninsula,  on  the  X.  of  which  ia  Erria  head.  A  little  further  8.  is 
Achill  idand,  containing  35,000  acres.    In  Clew  bay,  about  17  milea 
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W.  from  Westp<»rt,  i«  Clare  islancU  and  more  S.  Tnnislitark  and 
Innishboffin.  The  W.  of  Gaiway  contains  the  rugged  district  called 
€omiemara»  containing  the  mountains  known  as  the  *' Twelve  Pins,'* 
remarkaUe  for  their  picturesque  beauty.  Gaiway  bay  contains  many 
large  islands,  and  has  not  proved  a  very  safe  faaroour,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  uf  sunken  rocks.  The  "N.  sound  and  the  S.  sound  lie  N. 
and  S.  of  the  Arran  isles.  From  Black  head  in  Gaiway  bay  to  Loop 
head,  the  only  iniet  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Clare  la  Liscanor  bay,  of 
small  importance,  except  for  sea-bathing.  The  entrance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Shannon  is  10  miles  wide.  Tralee  bay  is  S.  of  Kerry  head ;  and 
Smerwick*  bay,  further  S.,  is  the  place  where  a  small  Spanish  force 
effected  a  landing  in  1578,  and  were  soon  After  defeated.  Dingle  bay, 
<S.  ot  the  Blasquet  ides,  Sybil  and  Dunmore  heads,  exhends)  many 
miles  inland,  and  is  a  fine  deep  harbour.  Still  further  S.  is  Valentia 
island,  very  fertile,  now  containing  «he  terminus  of  the  Atlantic 
cable.  A  mountainous  promontory  lies  between  Dingle  bay  and 
Kenmare  river ;  and  Bantiy  bay,  a  splendid  natural  harbour  running 
25  miles  inland,  separates  Cork  from  Eeixy.  Mizen  head  and  Cape 
Clear  are  prominent  points  a  little  further  E^  the  former  rining  750 
feet.  Cape  Clear  Island  has  only  a  few  inhabitants,  and  is  bold 
and  rocky.  On  the  S.  of  Cork  tho  inlets  penetrate  Uie  land 
deeply.  Glandore,  Clonakilty.  and  Courtmacsherry  bays,  together 
witii  Kinsale,  Cork,  and  Youghal  harbours,  are  the  most  imi  irtant. 
Cork  harbour  contains  in  its  bosom  the  Cove,  and  in  one  of  tht  finest 
harbours  in  Europe.  Spike  Island  on  which  is  a  convict  est  blish- 
ment  and  artillery  barracks,  serves  as  a  breakwater  to  the  Inner 
harbour.  Passing  Bally  cotton  bay,  vide  and  open,  we  arrive  at 
Yonghal  harbour  in  the  county  oi  Waterford,  which  receives  the 
Blackwater.  Passing  Tramore  bay,  we  meet  Waterford  harbour,  « 
fine  inlet  of  the  sea,  separating  the  counties  of  Wexford  and 
Waterford.  It  is  deep  and  clear,  and  capable  of  receiving  large 
ships;  and  has  some  active  trade.  Hook  head  is  the  "most 
southern  point  ot  Leinster,  and  is  on  N.  of  Waterford  haroour. 
Going  east  from  this  pomt^  we  pass  the  Saltee  isles,  and  arrive  at 
Camsore  point,  the  S.  £.  extremity  of  Wexford.  The  harbour  of 
Wexford  is  land-locked  and  secure;  very  narrow  at  entrance; 
widens  into  a  fine  bay,  but  its  utility  is  impeded  by  a  bar  at  the 
mouth,  leaving  only  18  feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  .  The  east  coast  of 
Leinster  is  comparatively  even  and  tame,  there  being  no  bay  deserving 
of  the  name  iiom  Wexford  to  Dublin.    Bray  Head  is  722  feet  high. 

Irish  Railways.— 1.  The  Midland  Great  Western,  con- 
necting Dublin  with  Gaiway,  Sligo,  and  Westport,  has  seven 
capitals  of  counties  on  it,  and  proceeds  through  Jliiullingar,  Athlone, 
Kosoommon,  Boyle^  and  Castlebar. 

*  A  couii-ACtloi]  of  Saint  lUrywidk* 
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2.  The  Great  Southern  and  Western  connects  Dublin  with  Cork, 
Tralee,  and  Limerick,  and  has  twelve  capitals  of  counties  on  it  It 
proceeds  through  Kildare,  Portarliugton,  Maryborough,  Thurles, 
Charleville,  and  Mallow  (Killamey  to  Tralee)  to  Cork. 

3.  Dublin  is  connected  with  the  N.  of  the  island  by  various  lines  of 
railway,  proceeding  through  Drogheda  and  Dundalk  to  Newry,  Porta- 
down,  Bdfast,  Coleraine,  Londonderry,  and  Ballyshannon. 

The  principal  Railway  Centres  are  at  Clones,  Portadown,  Mallow, 
and  Limerick  Junction  near  Tipperary. 

Education. — Lreland  has  two  Universities — ^Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
founded  in  1591,  and  riOhly  endowed;  and  the  Queen's  University, 
consisting  of  colleges  in  Bel^t,  Cork,  and  Galway,  founded  in  1849. 
The  education  of  the  middle  classes  is  carried  on  in  the  Koyal 
Schools,  those  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  several  others  established  by 
private  enterprise.  The  NcUional  Schools,  which  have  conferred  great 
benefit  on  the  country,  are  attended  by  nearly  one  million  of  chil- 
dren. The  ''Christian  Brothers* '*  schools,  and  those  of  the  "  Church 
Education  Society/'  are  also  numerously  attended. 


THE  COMMERCE   AND  MANUFACTURES  OF 

IRELAND. 

Both  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  are  on  a  very 
limited  scale  when  compared  with  those  of  the  sister  isle.  Intercourse 
in  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  England :  and  to  a  less  extent  with 
America,  Scotland,  and  the  eentinent.  Lish  commerce  mainly  con- 
sists in  the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  cattle,  and  linen  goods, 
and  the  importation  of  colonial  produce,  wines,  brandies,  cutlery, 
machinery,  coal,  groceries,  earthenware,  hardware,  and  manufactured 
goods.  Dublin  is  the  greatest  conmiercial  depot  of  the  country  ;  the 
other  chief  trading  towns  are  Belfast  (mainly  exporting  linen),  Cork 
and  Waterford  (mainly  exporting  provisions),  Drogheda,  Dundalk, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Newry,  New  Ross,  Galway,  and  Wexford. 
Cattle  and  pigs  are  principal  articles  of  the  export  trade,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  14  millions*  worth  are  annually  shipped  to  Great 
Britain.  Butter,  fowl,  eggs,  bacon,  lard,  corn,  flour,  and  meal,  are 
also  largely  exported.  The  northern  towns  monopolize  the  trade  in 
linen;  it  is  computed  that  12  millions*  worth  of  this  article  is  annu- 
ally exported.  The  salmon  of  the  Shannon,  Moy,  Erne,  Bann,  Suir, 
Blackwater,  Boyne,  and  other  rivers,  also  constitute  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Trade  with  England  is  mainly  carried  on  through 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Milford,  and  Holyhead ;  and  trade  with  Scotland 
through  Glasgow  and  Greenock. 
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From  the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  necessary  minerals,  as  well 
as  their  disposition  (the  coal  and  iron  not  being  found  in  sufficient 
quantities  together),  we  find  that  Ireland  is  by  no  means  so  well 
adapted  to  carry  on  extensive  manufactures  as  £higland.  Linen,  the 
staple  manufacture,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulsteri 
and  has  its  centre  at  Belfast.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has 
decUned ;  it  is  still  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  Belfast,  Drogheda, 
and  Portlaw.  Woollen  goods  are  manufactured  very  generally  for 
home  consumption,  as  flannels,  friezes,  and  tweeds  and  stockings. 
Poplin,  a  fabric  of  silk  and  worsted,  and  ornaments  in  bog-oak,  are 
made  in  Dublin.  Limerick  manufactures  gloves,  and  army-clothing. 
Distillation  is  carried  on  in  various  parts,  especially  in  Dundalk, 
Cork,  and  Dublin,  and  the  Irish  whiskey,  now  much  used  in 
England,  competes  with  the  Scotch  in  strength  and  flavour. 
Breweries  are  numerous  and  extensive  i  those  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Eil- 
kenny,Waterf ord,  and  Drogheda,  are  worthy  of  note.  Paper  is  manu- 
factured at  Dublin,  Navan,  Galway,  and  other  places.  There  are 
tanneries  in  all  the  important  towns.  In  Donegal  many  females  are 
employed  in  the  worked  muslin  trade,  and  kelp  is  made  on  the  shores 
and  exported  to  Glasgow.  Numerous  other  minor  articles,  as  soap, 
candles,  coarse  earthenware,  sail-cloth,  ropes,  etc.,  are  manufactured 
for  home  use.  Belleek  has  famous  potteries.  The  want  of  capital, 
combined  with  a  feeble  spirit  of  enterprise,  has  hitherto  proved  a 
barrier  to  the  prosperity  of  Irish  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  indis- 
putable that  the  more  extensive  introduction  of  manufactures,  as 
affording  a  means  of  regular  employment,  would  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland. 


lEISH  MANUFACTURES. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  the  principal,  Belfast  being  its 
chief  seat;  together  with  lisbum,  Ballymena,  Newtownards, 
Lurgan,  Portadown,  Newry,  Carrickfergus,  and  Portlaw,  in 
county  Waterford. 

Cotton  is  manufactured,  as  already  stated,  to  a  limited  extent  at 
Belfast,  Drogheda,  and  Portlaw. 

Woollens. — ^A  kind  of  coarse  woollen  cloth  called  frieze,  is  made  in 
many  places ;  Mountmellicky  Kilkenny,  Lisbellaw,  Hillsborough, 
Mullingar,  Eilmacthomas,  Waterford,  Bailieborough,  Carrick-on-Suir, 
and  Blarney.    Tweeds  are  now  made  at  Navan,  Blarney,  etc. 

Taliinets,  Lace,  and  Poplins,  are  made  in  Dublin. 

Glass  is  made  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Dublin. 

Iron  Fonndiles  are  in  Mountmellick,  Wexford,  Cork,  Dublin,  and 
Belfast. 
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Hofllftzy  is  vary  cstonsiTely  nwnnfaotoed  in  Balbriggan. 

W]ili]C07<iB  very  extensively  made  in  Dnblini  Belfast,  Goleraine, 
Dnndalk,  Cork,  Bushmills,  Limeriokt  Bandon,  Londonderry,  Onnber, 
Luzgan,  Birr,  and  Oalway. 

Beer  is  made  in  Dublin,  Gastlebelliim^my  Bandon,  Cork,  New- 
towuards,  Ballygawley  (TyroneX  Birr,  Newry,  Skibbereen,  Drogheda» 
Tullamore,  Londonderry,  Tralee,  Dongarvan,  and  other  places. 

Fottery  Ware.— Belleek  has  lately  become  famous  for  its  pottery. 

Leatlier  is  made  in  Dublin,  Newry,  Belfast,  Goleraine,  Cork,  Bandon. 

SiBper.— Dublin,  Antrim,  Navan,  Belfast,  and  Armagh,  have  paper 
manufactures. 

Qnnpowder  is  made  at  BallinooUig  (near  Cork) :  shot^  at  Bally- 
oorus,  S.  of  Dublin. 

Oamtolcs  are  made  at  Lui^gan  and  Portadown. 

Tobacoo  and  Snuff  are  manufactured  in  Dublin,  Cork,  limerick,  and 
all  the  large  towns. 

Thread.— Gilford  (county  Down)  is  the  greatest  place  for  thread 
factories  in  the  United  Ejngdom. 

Sbiplmildliig  is  of  little  importance  as  an  Xrish  industry;  Belfast, 
tx>ndonderry,  Dublin,  Cork,  have  some  shipbuilding  ;  but  it  is  <mly 
at  Belfast  the  largest  vessels  are  made ;  one  at  present  nearly  com- 
pleted is,  next  to  the  Great  Eastern,  the  largest  vessel  in  the  navy. 

Corks  and  Olass  Bottlea  are  made  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast 

Fisheries. — Salmon  fisheries  are  at  the  towns  of  Cole 
raine,  Ballyshannon,  Sligo,  Ballina,  Galway,  Limerick, 
Bandon,  Youghal,  and  Drogheda;  herring,  at  Howth,  Ark- 
ow,  and  Ardglass  (co.  Down);  also  to  a  less  degree  all  round 
the  coast.  Almost  every  other  variety  of  fish  common  to 
the  British  seas  is  found  on  the  Irish  coast* 


lEISH  AGRICULTUEE. 

The  occupation  of  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Ireland  consists 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  subdivided  into  grazing,  tillage,  and  dairy 
farming.  As  yet,  chiefly  for  lack  of  capital,  few  of  the  agricultural 
improvements  of  England  have  been  introduced  by  the  Irish  farmers. 
On  many  large  farms,  however,  we  find  the  application  of  steam 
power  successfully  introduced.  The  best  grazing  counties  are  Meath, 
Roscommon,  and  Limerick.*  The  pre-eminently  sheep  counties  are 
Wicklow,  Galway,  and  Kildare.    Pigs  are  numerous  in  Wexford  and 

.  Those  producing  tbe  greatest  nnmber  and  best  qoality  of  fat  cattle* 
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almort  every  other  ooun^.    <?oate  are  most  numeroiu  in  Kerry,  and 
Aases  in  Gavan,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Gkilway. 

Down,  l^rone,  Donegal,  and  Londonderry,  are  the  most  remark- 
able Flax  counties.  Green  Crops  are  most  extensive  in  Cork,  Tip- 
perary,  Galway,  and  Tyrone :  beans  and  Peas  in  Wexford  pmch 
more  than  in  any  other  oonnty.  Wheai  is  largely  produced  in  Kil- 
kenny, Down,  Tipperary,  and  Cork  :  oats  in  Meath,  Cork,  Tipperary, 
Tyrone,  Antrim,  Down,  and  Donegal  The  Queen's  oounty  raises  most 
Barley ;  and  Antrim,  Cork,  and  Wexford,  most  Hay.  Potatoes  are 
produced  abundantly  in  every  county  of  Ireland ;  but  Eolkenny,  Wex- 
ford, Cork,  Antrim,  and  Tyrone  give  most  of  them,  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  Turnips  are  raised  largely  in  Queen'a  county,  Mayo, 
Tipperary,  Cork,  Donegal,  and  Galway.  Dairies  are  kept  mostly 
in  Cork,  part  of  Limerick,  and  Kerry,  fforses  are  most  numerous  in 
Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork,  Antrim,  and  Down,  Tipperary,  Cavan,  Mayo^ 
Galway,  and  Wexford.  Oat  of  an  area  ol  20  millions  of  acres*  about 
15|  millions  are  arable. 


LATITUDES  AND  LONGITUDES. 

PLACES  OF  THE  SAME  OS  YEBT  NEABLT  THE  SAME  LONGITUDE. 
Degrees. 

1 J  R    Canterbury,  Ipswich,  Norwich. 
^  E.    Hastings,  Maidstone,  Chelmsford,  King's  Lynn. 

0  Lewes,  London,  Boston,  Grimsby. 

^  W.  Guildford,  Windsor,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  Whitby. 

1  W.  Portsmouth,  Beading,  Nottingham,  York,Lerwick. 
1^  W.  Southampton,  Warwick,  Derby,  Sheffield,  Leeds, 

Shields. 

2  W.  Poole,    Cheltenham,    Walsall,   Leek,  Berwick, 

Frazerburgh. 
2^  W.  Dorchester,  Bristol,  Hereford,  Bolton,  Blackburn, 
Appleby,  Kelso,  Dunbar,  Montrose,  Banflf. 

3  W.  Bridgewater,   Newport,  Monmouth,    Liverpool, 

Carlisle,  Dundee,  Kirkwall. 
3 J  W.  Exeter,  Merthyr  T^dvil,  Denbigh,  Workington, 
Dumfries,  Perth,  Thurso. 

4  W.  Swansea,  Bangor,  Kirkcudbright,  Glasgow,  Stir- 

ling, Dornoch. 
4^  W.  liskeard,  Douglas,  Wigtown,  Kilmarnock,  Paisley. 
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5  W.  Truro,  Milford,  Stranrear,  Rothsay,    Inverary, 

Cape  Wrath. 
5|  W.  Penzance,  Donaghadee,  Oban. 

6  W.  Land's  End,  Dublin,  Belfast. 

6J  W.  Wexford,    Dundalk,    Portadown,    Ballymoney. 
Stornoway. 

7  W.  New  Ross,  Carlow,  Athy.  Monaghan. 

7  J  W.  Carrick-on-Suir,  Mountrath,  Tullamore,  Granard 

lifford. 

8  W.  Youghal,  Athlone. 

8J  W.  Cork,  Limerick,  Sligo. 

9  W.  Ennis,  Galway. 

9  J  W.  Killarney,  Kilrush,  Westport 
10    W.  Clifden,  Achilllsle,  BelmuUet. 

PLACES  OP  THE  SAME  OB  VEEY  I^f^'^ELY  THE  SAME  LATITUDE. 

degrees. 

^1     N.  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Taunton. 

51 J  London,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Bantry.  * 

52    Ipswich,    Buckingham,    Tewksbury,    Cheltenham, 

Hereford,  Brecknock,  Youghal,  Cork. 
52|  Lowestoft,  Birmingham,  Montgomery,  Enniscorthy, 

Kilkenny,  Limerick. 
63    Boston,  Nottingham,   Stoke,  Newcastle,  Wicklow, 

Athy,  Maryborough. 
53 J  SheflBield,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Athlone, 

Ballinasloe. 

54  York,  Lancaster,  Dundalk,  Cavan,  Boyle. 

54J  Whitby,  Darlington,  Appleby,  Newtownards,  Bel- 
fast, Omagh,  Ballyshannon. 

55  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  and  Londonderry. 
55^  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  Ayr. 

56  Dunbar,  Leith,  Falkirk. 
56 J  Dundee,  Perth,  Oban. 

57  Stonehaven,  Balmoral. 
57J  Inverness. 

59  Kirkwall. 

60  Lerwick 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTEWORTHY  PLACES  IN 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


{^The  learner  must  know  at  least  the  position  of  each  county  in  tfie 
British  Isles  and  its  Capital^  before  he  can  avail  himself  of  this  im" 
portant  list  of  remarkable  places.] 

Abbotsford,  on  the  Tweed  (Rox.),  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Abergele  (Denb.),  a  village,  where  an  accident  occurred  to  the 
Irish  mail  train  by  an  explosion  of  petroleum  oD,  when  14  per- 
sons, including  Lord  Farnham  and  Judge  Berwick,  were  burnt 
to  cinders. 

Abemethy  (Perth),  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Picts,  has  ono  of  tho 
two  round  towers  in  Scotland. 

Abingdon  (Berks),  6,000,  on  the  Thames,  formerly  the  seat  of  an 
abbey,  hasHrade  in  malt  and  some  sack-making ;  attacked  twice  by 
the  Royalists,  1644-5. 

Adare,  a  small  town  (Limk.),  has  the  ruins  of  three  abbeys. 

Aldershot  (Hants),  has  become  important  from  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  barrack  and  camp,  which  has  attracted  many 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  to  the  district. 

Alford  (Aber.),  where  Montrose  defeated  General  Baillie  and  tho 
Covenanters,  1645. 

Alfreton,  a  town  (Derby),  has  manufactures  of  stockings. 

Amesbnry  or  Ambresbury  (Wilts),  the  birth-place  of  Addison  (1672), 
one  of  the  purest  writers  in  the  English  language. 

Amersliam,  a  town  (Bucks),  has  manufactures  of  black  laeo,  slRaTV" 
plait,  and  wooden  chairs. 

Andover,  5,500  (Hants),  on  the  border  of  the  Downs,  an  important 
agricultural  town  where  the  matting  trade  is  carried  on  ;  it  h&s  a  silk 
stocking  manufactory.     It  has  also  a  good  grain  market. 

Ardmore,  a  good  watering-place  (Waterford),  has  a  round  tower. 

Amndel,  3,000,  on  the  Arun  (Sus.),  has  a  considerable  export  trade 
in  com  and  timber ;  here  i!s  Arundel  Oastle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk. 

Ascot  (Berks),  is  noted  for  its  races. 

Ashford  is  a  flourishing  town  of  Kent,  where  one  of  the  largest 
stock  markets  in  the  county  is  held.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  hop  and 
agricultural  districts,  and  near  it  the  S.  K  Railway  Company  have 
established  their  extensive  locomotive  and  carriage  manufactorieor. 
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Aablioiinie— (L)  a  town  (Derby),  with  a  good  oHeese  market  and 
lead  mines ;  0i)  in  Meath,  near  wbioh  ia  a  raoe-coorse. 

AtbAlney  (Som.),  an  island  between  the  Parrot  and  Tone,  at  their 
junction,  with  a  forest  in  which  Alfred  the  Great  concealed  himself 
ifrom  the  Danes,  878. 

Athenry,  a  town  (Galway),  where  the  Irish  septs  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  1316.    Extensive  ruins  are  near  the  town. 

Atherton  Moor  (Lan.),  where  the  royalists  defeated  Fairfax,  1643. 

Anghrlm,  Aghrlm — (i.)  a  village  (GaL),  where  the  army  of  James  II. 
ftras  defeated  by  that  of  William  III.,  1691,  and  St.  Ruth,  the  com- 
mander of  the  former,  slain ;  (ii)  an  unimportant  village  in  WicMow. 

Aylesford  (Kent),  where  the  first  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Britons  and  Saxons,  455. 

Azminster,  3^000  (Dev.),  on  the  Axe,  where  excellent  carpets  werQ 
formerly  made. 

Bala,  a  town  in  Mayo,  with  a  good  cattle  market. 

BaUlnaMnch — (i.)  a  town  (Down),  with  a  spa  well ;  where  the  insur- 
gents were  defeated,  1798  ;  (ii.)  a^  village  in  Galway,  has  a  very  good 
salmon  and  trout  fishery. 

BaUlnamudc,  a  village  (Longford),  near  which  the  French  under 
Humbert  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  surrender  by  the  king's 
troops,  under  Lord  Comwallis,  1798. 

Ballachnlisli,  a  small  town  (Argyle)  with  extensive  slate  quarries. 
It  stands  on  Loch  Leven,  near  the  entrance  to  Glencoe. 

Ballyzagget,  on  the  river  Nore  (Kilkenny),  has  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
and  near  it  is  the  cave  of  Dunmore,  entered  by  an  arch  50  feet  high, 
containing  many  curious  chambers  within. 

Balmoral,  in  S.  of  Aberdeen,  the  Scotch  residense  of  Queen  Yictoria, 
beautifully  built  on  the  Dee. 

Baltimore,  a  village  (S.W.  of  Cork  county),  where  the  Spaniards 
landed,  1602 ;  it  was  sacked  by  the  pirates  of  Algiers,  1631. 

Bannockbnm,  battle  of,  1314.    See  Stirling. 

Bantry  Bay  (Cork).  Here  the  French  fleet  was  defeated,  1689 ; 
a  mutiny  broke  out  here,  1802. 

Barldng,  on  the  coast  (Essex),  is  inhabited  by  fishermen  who  supply 
the  London  markets. 

Barmoutli,  in  Wales,  in  the  midst  of  nice  scenery. 

Bamet  (Herts),  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex  where  WarwicI  the 
Kingmaker  was  slain  on  Easter  Sunday,  1471. 

Basingstoke  (Hants)  has  malting  and  com  trade. 

Bass  Bode,  rising  420  feet  high,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth;  last  plAce 
held  out  for  the  Stuarts. 

Battle  (Sus.),  where  William  L  built  an  abbey,  10C6. 

Battersea,  on  the  Thames  (Sur.),  remarkable  fot  its  park  and 
gardens^  lately  much  improved.  % 
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dBO/Oxy  Head,  a  boll  headland  663  feet  high  (Sob.),  off  which  the 
French  fleet,  under  Tourvillei  defeated  the  English  and  Batch  fleets^ 
under  Torrington,  1690. 

Belleek,  a  village  (Ferm.),  the  only  place  in  Ireland  where  porcelaiu 
18  mannfactnred. 

Benhnrb,  near  Moy  (Tyrone),  where  O'Neill  defeated  the  Parlia- 
mentariani^  1646. 

Berkamstead,  3,500  (Hertford),  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Oowper, 
has  considerable  trade,  and  a  grammar  school. 

Berkeley  Castle  (Glos.),  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination.    Here  Edward  U.  was  murdered,  1327. 

Bessbrook  (4,000),  in  Armagh,  a  little  paradise,  without  a  police- 
man or  a  public  house ;  it  has  linen  factories  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Bicester,  an  important  agricultural,  commercial,  and  sporting  town 
(Oxford),  has  cloth  and  sacking  manufactories,  and  a  brewery. 

Bishop-Auckland  (Dnr.),  a  town,  whose  name  is  derived  from  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  originally  erected  in  the  13th  century, 
but  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Cozens. 

BladCheath,  near  Greenwich  (Kent),  where  Wat  Tyler's,  and  also 
Jack  Cade's  adherents  encamped,  1381  and  1451. 

Blair  Athole,  in  Perth,  is  noted  for  its  delightful  scenery, 

Blandford  (1536),  on  the  Stour  (Dorset),  has  extensive  manufactures, 
of  shirt  buttons. 

Blarney  (Cork),  a  viUage  in  which  there  is  an  active  vianufaotory 
of  woollens  and  tweeds.    Its  castle  was  besieged  by  William's  army 
1690. 

Bloreheath  (Staff.),  where  the  Yorkists  defeated  the  Lancastrians 
1459. 

Boronghbridge  (York).  Here  the  anny  of  Lancaster  was  defeated 
by  Edward  the  Second's  troops,  1322. 

BoBcobei  (Shrops.),  where  Charles  XL  concealed  himself  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  1651. 

Boswortli,  a  village  (Leicester),  where  Eichard  in  was  defeated 
and  shun  by  Harry  Kichmond,  afterwards  Henry  VHh  1485— the 
last  battle  of  the  ''  Wars  of  the  Roses." 

Bothwell  Bridge  (Lanark),  where  the  Covenanters'  troopB  were  de« 
ieated  by  Monmouth,  1679. 

Bonmemoutli,  a  fashionable  watering  place  on  Poole  Bay  (Hants). 

Braddoek  down  (Cornwall),  where  tiie  Parliamentarians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Boyalists,  1643. 

Bridgend  (Glamor.),  a  town  on  the  Ogmore,  has  woollen  manufac* 
tures  and  large  iron  works  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Here  the  elec- 
tions for  the  county  are  held. 

Brldport  (Dorset),  a  borough,  on  the  Brit  or  Bride ;  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  brisk  trade;  with  manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  shoes, 
thready  finest  and  nets. 
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Brlzliam,  on  Torbay  (Dey.)f  where  William  Prince  of  Onuigc 
landed,  1688. 

Bnrgli-on-SaiidB,  a  village  (Com.)  on  the  Eden,  where  Edward  I. 
died,  1307i  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Scots. 

Boicham  Thorpe,  near  Lynn  Regis  (Norf .),  the  birthplace  of  Lord 
NeUon,  1767. 

Bnshmllla,  os  the  small  river  Bush  (Antrim),  with  an  excellent 
distillery. 

Calne,  5,315  (Wilts.),  a  neat  town,  has  some  flax  and  paper  mills. 

Carhery  Hill,  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  defeated  by  her 
nobles. 

Carisbrooke  Castle,  built  by  the  lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  near 
Newport,  soon  after  the  Conquest;  where  Charles  L  was  imprisoned 
for  10  months,  1647. 

Carron,  in  Stirling,  is  a  good  seat  of  the  iron  trade. 

Carstairs,  a  town  a  few  miles  from  Glasgow,  with  manufactures  of 
chimney  pots.     Many  sand  quarries  are  worked  here. 

Casflebelllngham  (Louth),  with  a  brewery. 

Casfleford  (York),  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Aire  and  Calder, 
the  seat  of  the  Yorkshire  potteries  and  glass  bottle  trade ;  is  near  the 
centre  of^the  West  York  Coal  District. 

Chalgrove  Field,  14  miles  S.E.  of  Oxford  city,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  in  the  civil  war,  1643,  in  which  John  Hampden  was  slain. 

Cheddar,  a  town  (Som.),  where  the  celebrated  *'  Cheddar  cheese  " 
is  made. 

Chelsea  (Mid-sex.),  on  the  Thames,  with  a  fine  hospital  for  inva- 
lided soldiers,  has  splendid  gardens. 

Chertsey  (Berks),  where  Csssar  creased  the  Thames. 

Chiselhnrst  in  Kent,  the  residence  of  Napoleon  III. 

Cblppenham,  1,387  (Wilts),  is  a  great  seat  of  the  cheese  trade; 
stands  on  the  Avon.  It  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  880,  being  then  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Wessex. 

Chndlelgh  (Devon),  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1807,  but  is  now  an 
important  place;  is  situated  in  an  agricultural  district,  where  much 
trade  is  carried  on,  and  is  famous  for  cider  orchards. 

Clnqne  Ports,  consisted  of  5  ports,  '*  chartered  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,"  viz. :  Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  and 
Hastings.  They  were  formed  into  a  separate  jurisdiction  by  the 
Conqueror,  under  a  warden.  To  these  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were 
added  afterwards.  These  towns  were  bound  to  provide  a  certain 
number  of  vessels  for  the  protection  of  the  coast  for  15  days. 

Clontarf,  a  rising  suburb  of  Dublin,  where  the  Danes  wore  defesteti 
1015,  by  Brian  i  oro  mhe,  king  of  Ireland. 
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Coatlindge^  about  10  miles  E.  from  Glasgow  (Lan.),  has  great 
smelting  furnaces  and  brick  making. 

Cooper's  Hill,  (Sur.)»  of  poetical  fame^  where  the  new  Indian 
Engineering  College  has  been  built 

Creetown,  a  small  port  (Eirkc),  has  granite  quarries  of  which  the 
new  Liverpool  docks  were  constructed. 

Grleff  CPerth),  with  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen, 
and  worsted  stu£Ps,  is  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery. 

Cropredy  Bridge  (Oxf.):  the  scene  of  an  indecisive  battle,  1644. 

Cromer,  (Norf.),  with  the  best  lobsters  in  England,  has  a  mineral 
well.    It  is  a  small  seaport.  / 

Cnlloden,  a  moor  about  three  miles  from  Inverness,  the  scene  of  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts,  1746.  It  is  now  a 
railway  station,  though  nothing  but  a  small  village. 

Dangan  Castle*  (Meath),  near  Trim,  where  Wellington  was  bom, 
X769. 

Daventry,  4,051  (Northam.),  has  manufactures  of  shoes  and  silk 
stockings— whips  are  made. 

Dawlisb,  4,000,  a  pretty  watering-place  on  the  S.  coast  of  Devon ; 
has  a  Ttcj  gonial  climate. 

Deddington  (Oxford.),  one  of  the  four  polling  districts  of  the 
county,  is  an  improving  town. 

Dromdog  (Lanark.),  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Ayr,  where  the 
Covenanters  defeated  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  1679. 

Dulwlcb  (Sur.),  with  mineral  springs,  and  a  richly-endowed 
college. 

Dunbar,  a  town  (Had.),  the  scene  of  two  battles— one  1296,  when 
the  English  defeated  the  Soots,  and  the  other  in  1650,  when  Cromwell 
defeated  the  Scots. 

Duncannon  Fort»  on  the  S.  of  Wexford,  commandp  Waterford 
harbour.  Here  James  IL  set  sail  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690. 

SsBtngwold  (York.),  an  ancient  town  in  the  N.  Biding ;  has  several 
.   nediomal  springs. 

Bastbouxno  (Sus.),  a  fashionable  watering-place,  rising  in  public 
estimation. 

Sdgeoote,  tee  Banbury. 

BdgeTim  (War.)  was  the  fK^ene  of  the  first  battle  in  the  civil  war^ 
1642,  in  which,  though  indecisive,  5,000  men  were  slain. 

BldersliQ,  a  village  two  miles  from  Paisley,  where  Sir  W.  Wallace, 
^e  Scotch  patriotf  was  bom. 

EUtow,  near  Bedford,  the  birth-place  of  John  Bunyan,  who  wrote 
the  best  allegory  in  any  language. 

*  Ibe  weight  of  STUence  goes  to  prore  he  woa  horn  In  Dublisi 
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Ey  vortH,  a  village  (linooln),  the  birth-place  of  John  Wesley. 
Evesham,  a  town  (Wor.)  where  prince  Edward  (Edward  I.)  defeated 
and  slew  De  Montfort»  earl  of  Leioester,  1265. 

Filey,  a  watering-place  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  now  much  fre- 
quented. 

Fishguard,  on  the  coast  of  Pembroke,  where  a  French  detachment 
landed,  1797>  but  thoy  were  soon  made  prisoners. 

Flodden  Field,  a  village  (Northumberland),  13  miles  S.W.  of  Ber- 
wick, where  James  IV.  of  Scotland  was  defeated  and  slain,  1513,  by 
the  English  under  the  earl  of  Surrey. 

Fochabers,  a  neat  little  town  on  the  Spey  (Nairn),  is  of  aom& 
historical  note. 

FoUbammexum,  a  village  on  Valentia  Island  (Kerry),  the  terminu: 
of  the  Atlantic  cabla 

Fort  Augustus,  a  small  village,  no  longer  a  fortress,  standing  nea. 
the  middle  of  the  Caledonian  canaL 

Fort  WiUlam  is  a  small  town  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  on  Loch  Eil, 
near  the  S.  entrance  to  the  Caledonian  canal.  It  is  no  longer  a 
fortress. 

Fotherlngay  Gastle  (Northam.),  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
imprisoned  and  beheakled,  1586  ;  it  no  longer  exists. 

Glenooe,  with  Alpine  scenery  (Arg.),  where  the  clan  of  MacDonald 
was  atrociously  massacred,  1692,  owing  to  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  Master  of  Stair. 

Oorey,  a  town  (Wex.),  with  good  trade  in  agricultural  produce: 
here  was  a  battle,  1798,  in  which  the  king's  troops  were  defeated. 

Oretna-Oreen,  a  village  (Dumfries),  a  station  on  the  Caledonian 
railway ;  well  known  until  lately  for  its  irregular  marriages,  which 
were  annulled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament^  1856. 

Hackney,  a  village,  2  miles  N.  of  London,  where  Howard  the  phil- 
anthropist (who  died  at  Kerson)  was  bom,  1726. 

Halesworth  (Suff.),  a  town  in  the  centre  of  Suffolk,  is  employed  in 
agriculture^  and  in  spinning  and  weaving  yam  from  hemp,  which  is 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  vicinity. 

Halidon  Hin,  opposite  Holy  Island  (Bur.),  where  Edward  III. 
defeated  the  Scots,  1333,  and  placed  Edward  Baliol  on  the  throna 

Halfltead  (Essex),  on  the  Colne,  18  miles  from  Chelmsford,  with 
manufactures  of  silks,  satins,  velvets,  and  straw  plait. 

Hedg^y  Moor,  in  Northumberland,  where  the  Lancastrians  were 
defeated,  1464 

Heytesbory  (Wilts.),  is  engaged  in  cloth  making. 

Heywood  (Lan.)^  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 
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Hezliam  (Nortilmm.)*  with  remains  of  a  cathedral ;  a  battle  was 
fonght  here,  1464,  in  which  the  Torkists  were  victorious. 

Eitdiln  (Herts.),  isi  a  very  pleasant  valley,  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  fine  old  mansionfl ;  straw- 
plait  manufactures  exist  here. 

Homlldon  Hill,  see  Wooller. 

Honnslow  Heath,  (Midsx.),  near  London,  where  tournaments  were 
often  held ;  and  where  James  II.  heard  the  cheers  of  his  soldiery 
at  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  1688. 

Eorshfum,  6,747  (Sus.),  so  named  from  Horsa,  the  Saxon  prince. 

Hnzst  Gaatle,  on  the  Solent,  where  Charles  I.  was  imprisoned,  1648, 
has  a  good  fowl  market  and  excellent  quarries. 

Hyde  (Ghes.),  13,000,  is  seven  miles  from  Manchester,:  owes  its 
rise  chiefly  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  together  with  iron,  coal,  and 
print  works,  in  which  the  inhabitants  are  actively  employed. 

ndiester  (Som.),  the  birth-place  of  Roger  Bacon. 

Ilkeston  (Derby),  a  town  12  miles  from  Derby.  Population  is 
principally  employed  in  the  silk,  lace,  and  hoHiery,  and  in  the  iron 
and  coal  trades. 

Inverlodhy,  on  the  Lochy  (lever.),  near  Fort  William,  where  the 
Covenanters  were  defeated  by  ^ntrose,  1645. 

Ironville  (Derby)  forms,  with  Codnor  and  Park,  a  rich  and  pros- 
perous milling  district. 

Kew  (Sur.)  is  noted  for  its  botanical  gardens. 

Ellmallock  (Lim.),  where  there  are  very  extensive  ruins.  Here 
several  skirmishes  occurred  in  1641-2,  and  here  the  Fenians  attacked 
the  police,  1865. 

Klllleorankle,  a  pass  about  2  miles  long,  of  exquisite  beauty  (Perth), 
through  the  Grampians,  where  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  the  leader  of 
the  Highlanders,  fell,  1689,  fighting  against  the  army  of  William  III. 
The  railway  now  runs  through  this  pass. 

Elloolman,  an  old  castle  (Cork),  where  the  poet  Spencer  resided. 

XUsyth  (Stirling),  where  Montrose  defeated  the  Covenanters,  1645. 

XingBbrldge  (Dev.),  on  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel,  remark- 
able for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  It  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  district; 
with  some  trade  in  malt  and  leather.  It  produces  a  liquor  called 
white-cUe,  not  found  elsewhere. 

Kington  (Here.)  has  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 

Qrkoaldy  (Fit),  a  royal  burgh,  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
shipping  and  other  trada  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  checks, 
tickings,  canvas  ;  also  spinning  and  weaving. 

Elrriemnlr,  4,000,  a  town  (Forfar),  where  black  linens  are  exten- 
sively made. 
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Lazgs,  on  the  ooast  of  Ayr,  where  Haco  of  Norway  was  defeafed, 
1263. 

Landfldown,  near  Bath  (Soul),  where  an  indecisive  batUe  was 
fought  in  1643. 

Lanffholm  (Dumfries),  a  town  on  the  Esk,  has  two  woollen  factories, 
looms  for  woollen,  plaid,  and  other  fabrics,  some  dye-honses,  two 
branch  banks,  and  some  libraries. 

Langside,  near  Glasgow  (Ren.)«  where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
defeated  by  Murray,  1568. 

Leigh  (Lan.),  between  Bolton  and  Liverpool,  has  mannfacturea  of 
■Uk,  cambrics,  muslins,  and  fustians. 

Lewlsham,  a  nice  village  (Kent),  the  rendence  of  retired  officers. 

Untoa  (Som.),  a  watering-place. 

Lisbtilaw  (Fer.)f  with  manufactures  of  woollens  andjtweeds. 

Usdoonvama,  a  village  in  Clare,  with  excellent  spas. 

Uanberls,  a  small  town  and  lake  (Garn.),  in  the  midst  of  delightful 
scenery  near  Snowdon,  much  frequented  by  tourists. 

Uandndno,  a  bathing-place  on  Great  Ormes  Head  (Cam.),  lately 
m  uch  improved. 

Lucan,  on  the  LifiEey  (Dublin),  is  a  small  old  town  noted  for  its 
chalybeate  springs. 

Lutterworth  (Leic.)»  the  birth-place  of  Wydiffe,  and  the  pariah  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  rector. 

Ls^mlngton,  2,474  (Hants),  where  the  timber  of  the  New  Forest  is 
chiefly  shipped. 

MadiynUeth,  an  ancient  town  (Montg.),  where  Owen  Glendower 
held  a  parliament,  1402. 

Malmesbury  (Wilts),  once  had  a  mitred  abbot. 

Market-Harborongh  (Leioes.)>  a  town  on  the  Welland,  with  manu. 
factories  of  shoes,  hose,  etc. 

Marston-Moor,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  York  city,  where  Cromwell  de- 
feated the  royalists  under  Prince  Rupert,  1644. 

Melrose,  on  the  Tweed  (Box.),  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  its  an- 
cient abbey. 

Uelton-Mowbray  (Leic),  the  centre  of  a  great  hunting  oountry, 
and  where  much  Stilton  cheese  is  made ;  also  pork  pies. 

Middleton,  5  miles  from  Manchester ;  has  a  grammar-school^  and 
jotton  and  silk  factories. 

Mold,  a  town  in  Flint,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  county. 

Mosk-Wearmouth  (Dur.),  on  the  Wear,  the  birth-place  of  the  Vene* 
rable  Bede. 

Mortimer's  Cross  (Here.)»  near  Leominster  ;  here  was  a  battle  in 
1461,  which  fixed  Edward  lY.  on  the  throne,  and  in  commemoration 
of  which  a  pedestal  is  erected  on  the  spot. 
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Moreto&-in-llaroli  (Glonces.))  on  the  borders  of  the  four  oonniies  of 
Glouoettter,  Worcester,  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  has  linen  manufac- 
tures and  local  trade. 

Naseby,  12  niiles  N.  of  Northampton,  where  the  forces  of  Charles  I. 
were  utterly  overthrown,  1645)  and  his  artillery  and  private  papers 
taken  by  Cromwell. 

NevUle'8  0x088  (Dur.)>  where  David  11.,  King  of  Scotland,  was  de- 
feated by  Queen  Philippa,  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  and  brought  a  priso- 
ner to  London,  1346. 

Newark  (Notts.),  where  King  John  died,  and  where  Charles  L  was 
given  up  .by  the  Scots  to  the  English  army,  1646. 

Nei^bridge — (L)  in  Kildare,  has  a  barrack,  near  which  is  the  Cur- 
ragh  Camp;  (ii.),  a  village  of  Wicklow,  near  which  are  copper  and 
sulphur  mines. 

Newtrary  (in  Berks),  here  two  indecisive  battles  were  fought,  1643-4. 

Newcastle  (county  Down,)  has  mineral  springs. 

Newport  (Shrop.),  on  the  Strine,  with  numerous  mines  of  iron  and 
coal,  possesses  a  covered  general  market  and  com  exchange,  with  pub- 
lic offices. 

Newport  (Mayo),  a  small  sea-port  on  Clew  bay. 

Newtownbutler  (Ferm.),  where  the  adherents  of  James  II.  were  sig- 
nally defeated  by  the  Enniskilleners,  1689. 

Nore — (i.)  a  naval  station,  and  admirable  anchoring  place,  off  Sheer- 
ness,  where  a  mutiny  broke  out,  1797  ;  (ii.)  ^  i^^er  in  tiie  county 
Kilkenny,  already  described. 

Northallerton,  5,000  (York),  where  the  "  Battle  of  the  Standards" 
between  England  and  Scotland  was  fought,  1138,  and  David  of  Scot- 
land defeated. 

OrmiOEirk  (Lane),  a  rising  town  in  the  centre  of  a  populous  and  rich 
district — where  gingerbread  is  made. 

Ossory,  a  diocese  in  Queen's  county,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary. 

Otterbum  (Northh.),  where  Hotspur  defeated  and  slew  Earl  Doug- 
las, 1388.  This  battie  was  immortalized  in  the  famous  ballad  of 
"Chevy  Chase." 

Vaxrhyn,  3,679  (Comw.),  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  which  are  so  nume- 
rous as  to  resemble  a  forest ;  has  trade  in  artificial  manures. 

Peters  Fields  (6,103),  near  Manchester,  where  the  <*  Blanket 
Meeting*'  was  held,  1817,  every  man  bringing  a  blanket  to  encamp 
ki  the  fields  on  the  intended  journey  to  London. 

Pevensey  Bay  (Sus.),  where  William  the  Conqueror  landed,  1066. 

FbUlphaugh,  a  village  near  Selkirk,  where  Montrose  was  defeated 
by  the  Covenanters,  1645. 

Portafbrry,  a  smiUl  town  (Down),  whence  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents  of  1798  escaped  to  France. 
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Finkle  (Edinb.)    Here  the  Soots  were  defeated  in  1547. 
'  PonteftaGt,  5,372  (York),  has  extensive  liqaorioe  plantations.    It  is 

f  famed  for  its  oastle.    Here  Richard  II.  was  mordeied,  1400. 

Portland  (Dorset),  a  great  convict  depot,  exports  building  and 
tomb  stones.    Off  this  town  Admiral  Blake  defeated  the  Dutch,  1652. 
Portsoy  (Banff),  a  seaport^  with  a  good  stirring  trade  in  com,  salt- 
Ssh,  flax,  and  woollen  stuffi. 
.  Powlck-Bridge  (Oxf .),  where  the  first  oavalry  skirmish  occurred  (a 

month  before  Edgehill),  in  the  civil  war,  1642. 

Frestonpans  (Had.),  the  English  army  was  defeated,  1745,  by  the 
Pretender. 
PwlUieU,  3,040,  (Can.),  is  a  small  port  with  active  trade. 

Bedmtli  (8,000),  a  good  market  town  in  Cornwall. 

Bhyl  (Flint),  at  the  extremity  of  the  Yal^  of  Clwyd,  is  the  most 
'     celebrated  watering  place  in  North  Wales. 

Richmond  (4,443),  is  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  for  which  it  is  a  polling-place.  It  is  con- 
nected with  York  by  the  North  Eastern  railway. 

Boss  (5,000),  on  a  rock  on  E.  bank  of  the  Wye  (Here.)f  has  been 
made  famous  by  Pope's  **  Man  of  Ross,"  John  Kyrle,  whose  house  is 
still  here,  and  whose  benevolence  and  public  spirit  the  poet  so  justly 
admired. 

Bonndaway  Down  (in  Wilts),  where  the  Royalists  were  victorious, 
164a 

Royston  (Herts),  has  a  building  which  was  once  the  residence  of 
James  L 

BonnymedQi  an  isle  in  the  Thames  (Berks),  where  the  barons  com- 
pelled King  John  to  sign  Magna  Charta^  1215. 

Bye  Honse  (Herts),  near  Ware,  the  scene  of  a  plot^  1683. 

Bsre  (Sus.),  3,864^  one  of  the  C^que  Ports  (once  a  walled  town), 
stands  on  a  rock  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  marsh ;  and,  after  having 
fallen  into  a  state  of  great  decay,  is  recovering  its  ancient  prosperity, 
it  was  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

8t.  Bees,  near  the  headland  of  same  name  (Chun.),  with  a  theological 
college  largely  attended. 

Saintfleld  (in  D9wn),  where  a  skirmish  took  place  between  the 
United  Irishmen  and  the  king's  troops  in  1798. 

Saltcoats,  in  Ayr,  with  large  trade  in  salt  and  ooaL 

ffft^iiring^fttn  (Norf.),  theshootiugseat  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Sandhurst  (Berks),  a  royal  military  college  for  the  line. 

Sedgemoor  (Som. ),  where  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  defeated,  1685, 
hj  the  forces  of  James  II. 

Shensham  (Wore),  on  the  Severn,  the  birth-place  of  Samuel  Butler. 

Shepton  UaUet^  in  £.  Somersel^  where  the  famed  ** Cheddar" 
cheese  is  obtained. 
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Sherwood  Forest  (Notts.),  the  scene  of  BobiD  Hood's  exploits. 

ShomeUffe,  a  military  camp  in  the  suburbs  of  Hythe. 

Shotts  (Lanark),  has  extensive  iron  and  coal  trade,  large  furnaces, 
etc.    The  district  around  is  well  farmed. 

Sittingboume  (Kent),  ten  miles  from  Bochester,  on  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  railway.  Bricks  and  cements  are  largely 
manufactured. 

Solebay,  near  Lowestoft  (Suf.),  where  an  indecisive  but  sanguinary 
action  took  place  between  the  English  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  York* 
and  the  Dutch  under  Opdam,  1665. 

Bolway  (Gum.),  where  the  English  defeated  the  Scots  under  James 
v.,  1642. 

Sonthwold  Bay,  off  Southwold  (Suf.),  where  the  Duke  of  Ycrk 
defeated  De  Buyter,  1672. 

Southport  (Lane),  a  fashionable  bathing  place*  has  of  late  years 
considerably  risen  in  the  estimation  of  health-seekers. 

Stilton,  a  village  (Hunt.),  at  which  travellers  got  some  cheese  from 
Leicestershire  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  '* Stilton,"  though  it 
was  never  made  there. 

Stratford  (£s.),  on  the  Lea,  has  flour  mills,  distilleries,  chemical  and 
print  works ;  and  its  prosperity  is  increased  by  its  connection  with 
the  Eastern  Oounties  railway.  The  company  has  some  important 
works  dose  to  the  town. 

StrathpefTer,  near  Dingwall,  is  now  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters. 

Stratton  in  (Com.),  where  the  Boyal  forces  were  victorious,  1643. 

Swanllnbar,  in  county  Cavan,  with  mineral  waters. 

Telgnmouth,  7,000  (Dev.),  exports  &d»  day  for  the  potteries,  and 
is  a  watering-place  much  frequented. 

Thame  (Oxf.),  a  market  town  on  the  river  of  same  name,  is  the 
place  where  John  Hampden  died  from  a  wound  he  received  at  Chai- 
grove  fidd«  1643. 

TUbury  Fort  (Essex),  on  the  Thames,  opposite  Graveseno,  wnere 

Queen  Elizabeth  reviewed  the  troops  on  the  approach  of  the  Spanish 

Armada»  158a 

Tlppermnlr  (in  Perth),  where  Montrose  defeated  the  Covenanters, 
1644. 

Torbay   (Dev.),  a  fine  shdtered  harbour,  where  the  forces  of 

William,  Prince  of  Orange  landed,  1688. 

Towton  (York.),  where  40,000  Lancastrians  were  slain,  1461. 

Ttamore  (Waterford),  a  watering-place,  with  a  splendid  strand* 

Trlng  (Herts),  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  straw  plait. 

Twickenham  (Midsx.),  on  the  Thames,  where  Pope  resided. 
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▼inegar  Hill  (Wex.),  near  Enniacorthy,  where  tha  Irxah  insurgents 
were  utterly  defeated  by  Lord  Lake,  1798. 

Wantage,  3,000  (Berks),  an  ancient  town ;  was  the  birth-place  of 
Alfred  the  Great. 

Warminster  (Wilts),  situated  at  the  western  side  of  Salisbury  plain ; 
com  trade  is  carried  on ;  also  matting  and  hair-cloth  weaving. 

Welgbton,  a  town  at  tiie  foot  of  the  Wolds  (York.),  has  one  of  the 
'argest  sheep  fairs. 

Westbury  (Wilts.),  has  gloves,  cloth,  and  iron  works. 

Wetherby,  on  the  Wharfe  (York.),  has  a  magnificent  cattle  and 
com  market,  great  trade  in  manures,  and  agricultural  implements. 

West  Galder  (Edinb.)  is  an  important  rising  town,  with  factories 
whieh  produce  much  paraffin  oil. 

WlUenhall  (StafiF.),  where  «ocks,  keys,  and  other  iron-worKs  are  eze* 
cuted  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  England. 

WlnchAlsea  (Sus.),  a  cinque  porfc,  is  a  town  of  importance. 

Wirksworth,  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  district  of  Derbyshire, 
has  lead -mines,  hat,  and  hose  making. 

WooUer  (North.),  on  the  TiU,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Honuldon  Hill,  1402,  Flodden  Field,  1513,  and  Hedgeley 
Moor,  1464. 

WorUngton,  in  Cumberland,  with  great  exports  of  coal  to  Ireland 
and  a  good  salmon  fishery.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  landed  here  after 
the  battle  of  Landside. 

Worsted,  a  village  in  Norfolk,  gives  its  name  to  well  known  cloths, 
made  of  wool  first  made  here. 

Worthing,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  is  a  watering  place. 

Wrlngton,  near  Bristol,  the  birth-place  of  John  Locke. 

wyoombe  (Bucks.).  Chipping  or  High  Wycombe  is  a  borough  and 
market  town,  where  the  chair  and  paper-making  businesses  are 
carried  on  rather  extensively. 

TeovU  (Som.),  a  town  on  the  Yeo,  where  gloves,  leather-dresmn^^ 
etc.,  are  carried  on.  There  are  also  some  woollen  factories.  Here 
Captain  Speke,  the  discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  accidentally 
shot  himself. 
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BRITISH  OOLONIES  AND  FOBEIGN  POS- 
SESSIONS. 


Colonies. 

Gibraltar, 
Heligoland, 
Maltese  IslAzids. 


ETJBOPE. 

Mode  of  Acquisition 

Capture, 
Cession, 
Capture, 


Area* 

Sqr.  mls» 

1704 
1814 
1800 

1} 
115 

Population. 

24,760 

2,172 

145,802 


Ceylon, 
Bengal, 
BomlMiy, 
Madras, 
Nortb-woGt  FroY- 

inces. 
Hong  Kong, 
Labnan, 
Aden, 


ASIA. 

Capitulation,  1796 

Conquest,      at     various 
times,  1757,  1835,  &c 


Treaty, 

Cession, 

Purchase^ 


1843 
1846 
1839 


24,700 
468,019 
131,544 
132,090 

105,769 
29 
60 
19 


2,076,467 
64,108,369 
11,790,042 
22,437,297 

33,655,193 

121,917 

5,000 

46,000 


AFBICA. 


Cape  Colony, 

Gambia, 

Gold  Coast, 

Natal, 

St  Helena, 

Sierra  Leone, 

Manrltins, 


Capitulation, 
Settlement, 


Capitulation, 


1806 

200,621 

1631 

-— 

1661 

6,000 

1838 

18,000 

1673 

47 

1787 

300 

1810 

708 

267,096 
6,939 

385,000 

160,170 

6,490 

41,624 

320,823 


Bermudas, 
British  Columbia, 
Canada,  Lower, 
Canada,  Upper, 
New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, 
Nova  Seotia  and 

Cape  Breton, 
Frlnoe    Edward's 


NOKTH  AMEKICA; 

Settlement,  1609 

1858 

Capit.  and  Cession,  1759 

1763 


99 


99 


Settlement,    at    various 
periods. 


20 

200,000 

209,990 

32,492 

26,900 

35,850 

15,620 

2,150 


11,982 

15,000 

1,190,000 

1,620.222 

285,800 

146,638 


387,800 
93,496 


15 
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Colonies. 

Node  of  Acquisition.        1 

Onlana^  (Brltiili,) 

CapitnlatioD, 

1803 

Cession, 

1837 

WEST  INDIES, 

AntSgna* 

SetUement, 

1632 

»» 

1629 

Barbadoes, 

If 

1605 

Dominica, 

Cession, 

1763 

Grenada, 

»f 

1763 

Honduras, 

»» 

1670 

Jamaica^ 

Capitulation, 

1655 

Hontserrat, 

Settlement^ 

1632 

NeylB, 

)) 

1628 

St,  KlttB, 

91 

1623-1650 

St.  Luda, 

Capitulation, 

1803 

St.  Vincents, 

Cession, 

1763 

Toba«ro, 

»> 

1763 

Tortola, 

Settlement, 

1665 

Trinidad, 

Capitulation, 

1797 

.  AUSTBAIiASIA. 

New  South  Wales, 

Settlement, 

1787 

South  Australia, 

»t 

1836 

West  Australia, 

If 

1829 

Victoria, 

It 

1836 

Queensland, 

11 

1859 

II 

1803 

New  Zealand, 

II 

1839 

Area, 
Sqr.  mis. 

76,000 
13,000 

108 

5,000 

166 

288 

133 

17,000 

6,400 

54 

20 

68 

300 

130 

99 

94 

2,000 


300,000 
300,000 
80,000 
86,831 
560,000 
27,000 
95,000 


Popnlation. 

178,000 
639 

35,408 
35,000 

162,272 
25,065 
35,517 
25,645 

441,433 
7,650 
12,000 
24,308 
29,262 
30,000 
16,363 
6,000 
95,000 


502,000 
186,009 
20,000 
729,000 
115,000 
102,000 
256,167 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Auckland  Islands,  about 
400  miles  S.  of  New  Zealand,  are  important  as  a  station  of 
the  whale  fishery  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Norfolk  Mand,  lying  a  little  E.  of  Australia,  was 
once  a  penal  settlement,  and  has  at  present  a  population  of 
about  200  inhabitants,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  "Bounty,"  removed  here,  at  their  own 
request,  in  1856. 

The  British  Possessions  will  be  described  under 

the  countries  to  which  they  geographically  belong* 
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PRANOE.* 


France  is  separated  ^om  England  by  the  English  Channel 
and  Straits  of  Dover.  It  has  Belgium  on  the  N.  E. ;  (Jer- 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  on  the  E. ;  the  Mediterranean 
and  Spain  on  the  S. ;  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  W.  It  is  considered  the  most  com- 
pact country  of  Europe ;  and  has  an  area  of  200,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  37  millions.  Its  length  from 
S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  is  620  miles,  and  its  breadth  640  miles. 

France  lies  between  the  parallels  of  42°  20^  and  51°  5'; 
and  between  the  meridians  of  8°  15'  E.,  and  4°  54'  west  lon- 
gitude. 

Until  the  revolution  of  1789,  this  country  was  divided 
into  34  departments,  inclusive  of  the  island  of  Corsica. 
But  at  this  date,  it  was  divided  into  86  departments,  to 
which,  after  the  successful  wair  against  Austria,  in  1859, 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  added  from  Italy,  making,  in  all, 
89  departments.  However,  after  the  defeat  of  France  by 
Germany,  in  1870,  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
(nearly)  were  ceded  to  the  latter,  leaving  only  83  depart- 
ments to  France  as  at  present  constituted. 


PROVINCES  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 


Department. 

Area, 
Sqr.  mU. 

Population. 

Capital 

ILB  DE  FRAirCB. 

1  Seine 

2  8eine-et-0l8e  . 
8  BeSne-et-Mazne 
4  Alsne 

BOlBe 

185 
2141 
2,154 
2,322 
2,218 

1,953,660 
513,073 
362,312 
564,597 
401,417 

Paris  on  the  Seine. 

Versailles  on  a  plateau. 

Melun  on  the  Seine. 

Laon. 

Beauvais  on  the  Theraio.    i 

*  In  this  article  I  am  much  indebted  to  E.  Cortambert. 
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FRANCE, 

Department 

Area, 
Sqr.  mla. 

Population. 

CapltaL 

6  Bomme*  . 

2,343 

572,646 

Amiens  on  the  Somme. 

7  Pas-de-CalalBt 

2,506 

724,338 

Arras. 

8  Nordt 

2,170 

1,303,380 

Lille  on  the  Deule. 

CHAMPAGNE. 

9  ArdeimeB 

1,956 

329,111 

Mezieres  on  the  Meuse. 

10  Blaxne 

3,116 

385,498 

Chalons  on  the  Mame. 

11  Aube 

2,351 

262,785 

Troyes  on  the  Seine. 

12  name  (Haute) 

2,386 

254^413 

Chaumont  on  the  Mam& 

HOBUANDT. 

13  Selne-Isferi- 

evuB 

2,298 

769,450 

Rouen  on  the  Seine. 

MEure 

2,248 

404,665 

Evreux  on  the  Iton. 

15  CalvadOB 

2,146 

478,397 

Caen  on  the  Orne. 

16  La  Manclie 

2,263 

595.202 

Saint  Loo  on  the  Vire. 

ITOme 

2,329 

430;i27 

A]eu9on  on  the  Sarthe. 

BRITTANY. 

18  Flnlsterre 

2,548 

606,562 

Quimper  on  the  Odet. 

19  MorbUian 

2,667 

473,932 

Vannes  on  0.  of  Morbihan. 

20  Ck)te8-du-Nord . 

1,967 

621,573 

St.  Brieuc. 

21  nie-et-Vllalne . 

2,554 

580,898 

Rennes. 

22  Lolre-Inf  Arl- 

eure 

2,595 

555,996 

Nantes  on  the  Loire. 

Forrou. 

28  Vend^    . 

2,596 

389,683 

Napoleon- Vendue. 

2ft  S^vreB 

2,315 

327,846 

Niort  on  the  Sevres. 

26  Vlenne    « 

2,574 

322,585 

Poitiers  on  the  Clain. 

ANJOU. 

26  Uaine-6t-Lolre 

2,756 

524,387 

Angers  on  the  Mame. 

MAINE. 

27  Mayenne 

1,966 

373,841 

Lavat  on  the  Mayenne. 

28Barthe     . 

2,371 

467,193 

Le  Mans  on  the  Sarthe. 

ANOOUMOIS. 

29  Cliaxante 

2,300 

378,721 

AngouI6me  on  the  Char 
ente. 

80  Oliarante-Infe- 

rlenre  . 

2,500 

467,193 

La  Rochelle,  on  a  bay. 

TOUBAINB. 

81  Indre-et-Lolre . 

2,332 

318.442 

Tours  on  the  Loire. 

*Pleaidx. 


t  Artoii. 


X  Flanden. 


• 
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Department 

Area, 
Sq.  mis. 

Population. 

Capital. 

OBLBANAIS. 

82  Lolre-et-Clier 

2,389 

262,043 

Blois  on  the  Loire. 

83  Eure^t-Lolre . 

2,117 

291,074 

Chartrea  on  the  Eure. 

84  lioret 

2,561 

345,115 

Orleans  on  the  Loire. 

36  Nievre* 

2,595 

326,086 

Nevers  on  the  Loire. 

86AllierT   . 

2,762 

352,241 

M online  on  the  AUier. 

87  Creiuie}  . 

2,118 

278,889 

Gudret. 

BKRRT. 

88  Cher 

2,747 

314,982 

Bonrges  in  centre  of  France. 

89Indre 

2,624 

273,479 

Ch&teauroux  on  the  Indre. 

UMOUBIN. 

40  Viexme  (Haute) 

2,118 

319,787 

Tjimoges  on  the  Vienne. 

41Corre8e    . 

2,218 

314,985 

Tnlle  on  the  Corrfeze. 

AUVERQNE. 

42Cantal     . 

2,245 

247,665 

Anrillao. 

43  Pny-de-Dome  . 

3,039 

576,409 

Clermont. 

LTONNAIS. 

44  Loire 

1,805 

617,603 

Montbrison  on  the  Vezozy. 

46  Rhone 

1,066 

662,493 

Lyons  on  the  Rhon& 

BUBGUNDT. 

46  Ain 

2.258 

369,767 

Boarg-en-Bretne. 

47  Saone  et  Loire 

3,270 

582,137 

M&con  on  the  Saone. 

46  Cote-d'Or 

3,354 

384,140 

Dijon  on  the  Ouche. 

49  Tonne 

2,781 

368,901 

Auxerre  on  the  Yonne. 

FRAKCHB  COBITE. 

80  Saone  (Haute) 

2,028 

317,183 

Vesoul. 

61  Jura 

1,894 

298,053 

Lons. 

62  Douhs 

2,028 

286,888 

Besancon  on  the  Doubs. 

DAUFHINE. 

68  Isere 

3,163 

677,748 

Grenoble  on  the  Isere. 

64  Drome 

2,508 

326,684 

Valence  on  the  Rhone. 

66Alpe8  (Hautee) 

2,114 

125,100 

Gap. 

LANOUEDOO. 

66  Ardeche  . 

2,110 

388,529 

Privas 

67  Loire  (Haute)  . 

1,900 

305,621 

Le  Puy  near  the  Loire. 

68  Losere 

1,965 

137,367 

Meude  on  the  Lot. 

69  Oard 

2,256 

422,107 

Nimes  on  the  Gard. 

60  Herault  . 

2,382 

^        630,936 1  Montpelier  on  the  Lez. 

•  NiTemaia. 

t  Bourbonnaii 

1.                            t  Marche. 
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FRANCS. 


Department 


61  Tarn 

62  Oaronne  (Saute) 

63  Aude 

OUIENNS. 

64  Dordogne 

65  Tam-et-Oar- 

onne 

66  Lot-et-Garonne 

67  AvesTTon 

68  Lot 
69Qlronde  . 

0ASC0N7. 

70  Lea  Landea 

71  Oers 

72  Pyrenees 

(Hautea) 


73  Pyrenees 

(Basses)* 

FODL 

74  Arlege 

BOUSSILLOK. 

75  Pyrenees 

(Orientales)  . 

76  Vaudnsef 


PROVENCE. 

77  Rhone  (Bou- 

ches  du) 

78  Alpes  (Basses) 
79Var 


SAVOY. 

80  Savoy 

81  Do.  (Haute) 

82  Alps  Marltlmes 

83  Corsica   . 


2,185 
2,529 
2,340 


3,492 

1,405 
2,027 
3,340 
2,004 
3,714 


3,490 
2,390 
1,730 

2,862 

1,738 

1,571 
1,328 


1,956 
2,600 
2,773 


2,479 
1,743 

1,621 
3,331 


Populafcioii. 


353,633 
484,081 
283,606 


504,561 

234,782 
340,041 
393,890 
293,733 
640,757 


309,832 
304^497 
245,856 

436,442 

251,318 

183,056 
268,994 


473,365 
149,670 
305,398 


318,000 
286,000 

192,000 
240.183 


Capit&L 


Alby  on  the  Tarn. 
Toulouse  on  the  Garonne. 
Carcassonne  on  the  Aude. 


Perigueux  on  the  He. 

Montauban  on  the  Tarn. 
Agen  on  the  Oaronne. 
Rodez  on  the  Aveyron. 
Cahors  on  the  Lot. 
Bordeaux  on  the  Garoane. 


Mont-de-Maison    on    the 

Midonze. 
Auch  on  the  Gers. 

Tarbes  on  the  Adour. 


Pan  on  the  Gave. 
Foix  on  the  Ari^ge. 

Perpignan  on  the  Tet. 
Avignon  on  the  Rhone. 


Marseilles  on  Gulf  of  Lyons 

Digne. 

Toulon  on  Mediterranean. 


Chambery. 

Ghamouni  on  the  foot  of  Mt. 

Blanc. 
Nice  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Ajaccio  on  W.  coast. 


*  Beam  and  Nayarre. 


t  ArignoD,  Venidssin,  and  Orleans. 
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Ile-de-France  at  first  was  so  named  on  'account  of 
its  being  almost  an  isle,  surrounded  by  the  Seine,  Maxne, 
Aisne,  Oise,  etc.  It  is  a  beautiful  district,  the  original 
Royal  Domain;  and  was  the  nucleus  around  which  the 
remainder  of  the  country  became  settled.  In  early  ages  it 
was  the  chief  possession  of  the  Grown. 

1.  Seine  occupies  the  very  centre  of  the  province,  and 
is  studded  with  delightful  villas,  gardens^  and  mansions, 
including  the  city  of  Paris  and  most  of  its  beautiful  suburbs. 

Paris  (1,800,000),  standing  on  the  Seine,  has  long  maintained  the 
first  place  among  European  capitals  as  the  centre  of  fashion.  Its 
public  monuments  of  every  variety  exceed  those  of  every  other  city, 
ancient  or  modem.  The  city  stands  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine ; 
and  on  two  iBlands  in  the  river,  being  beautifully  laid  out  with  mag- 
nificent squares,  parks,  gardens,  public  fountains,  and  monuments. 
It  is  elegantly  built,  consisting  of  straight  and  regular  streets  and 
terraces,  all  admirably  paved  and  drained.  Paris  is  particularly 
noted  as  a  seat  of  the  fine  arts,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  chief 
pioneer  in  producing  articles  of  luxury.  Its  public  buildings  are 
most  superb. 

Among  the  treaties  of  Paris  are  that  of  1763,  in  which  Great 
Britain  was  interested ;  that  of  1814,  which  led  to  the  abdication 
of  Napoleon  I.;  that  of  1856,  which  ended  the  Crimean  war.  Its 
revolutions  of  1789,  1830, 1848,  and  1870,  are  equally  important ;  and 
its  siege  by  the  Germans  in  1870  may  only  be  mentioned. 

Bt.  DtnlB  (20,000),  lying  N.  of  Paris,  was,  until  the  Revolution,  the 
burying  place  of  the  French  kings.  VlncenneB  (10,000),  to  the  E., 
is  now  used  as  a  military  arsenal  and  a  state  prison,  though  once 
a  royal  residence.    Here  the  Due  d'Eughien  was  shot,  1804. 

2.  Seine-et-Oise  surrounds  the  former  department  on 
all  sides,  and  is  well  cultivated  and  productive  in  grains, 
vegetables,  and  fruits. 

VersalUes  (40,000),  with  the  magnificent  palace  on  which  Louis 
XIV.  lavished  the  resources  of  the  country,  stands  on  a  plateau, 
on  the  Oise;  has  an  ancient  castle  and  commerce  in  grain;  and  is  con- 
nected with  Paris  by  a  railway  on  each  side  of  the  Seine.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  here  in  1783  which  secured  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  Saint  Cloud  {san-doo)  has  a  beautiful  castle,  wh'ch 
was  burnt,  1871,  and  a  park.     Sevres  (5,000)  is  famous  for  porcelain. 
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3.  Seine-et-Mame  is  in  general  a  fertile  and  an  agree- 
able province,  producing,  in  addition  to  the  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  department,  wines  and  raisins. 

Melnn  (10,000)  standa  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  Lyons, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  department. 

Fontalnebleau  (10,000),  with  an  extensive'forest)  is  remarkable  for 
two  historical  incidents — ^the  signing  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon* 
1814,  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  1685.  Meaux  (10,000) 
is  called  the  com  mart  of  Paris,  and  has  a  cathedral. 

4.  Aisne  touches  Belgium  in  a  point  in  the  N.  E.,  and 
is  watered  by  three  rivers,  Oise,  Aisne,  and  Mame, 
united  by  several  canals.  The  surface  is  generally  diver- 
sified. 

Laon  (10,000)  is  a  strong  fortress  at  which  some  German  troops  were 
blown  np  after  taking  it,  1870.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in  1814 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Allies. 

Bt.  Qaentin  (30,000)  is  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. Here,  in  1557,  the  Spaniards  defeated  the  French.  Solssons 
(10,000),  an  old  town,  was  the  capital  of  Clovis.  Taken  by  the 
Germans,  1870. 

5.  Oise  is  an  agreeable  province,  much  covered  with 
plantations,  and  producing  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and 
other  grain. 

Beauvals  (10,000)  has  important  cloth  manufactures,  and  cotton  and 
tapestry  making,  and  a  cathedral 

Clermont  has  an  ancient  castle,  which  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

Compi^gne  (10,000),  with  a  castle  and  a  forest,  has  been  recently 
used  as  an  imperial  hunting  seat.  Noyon  (6,000)  was  the  birthplace 
of  Calvin. 

6.  Somme,  so  named  from  the  river  which  traverses 
it  from  E.  to  W.,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  ancient  Pic- 
ardy.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  here  on  an  improved  sys- 
tem ;  and  its  manufactures  of  linen,  sugar,  and  cider,  are 
important. 

Amiens  (55,000),  with  woollen  manufactures,  is  a  great  railway 
centre;    it  has  a  beautiful  cathedral;  has  manufactures  of  velvet 
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and  Kerseymeres ;  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  by 
whom  the  first  Crusade  was  preached.  In  1802,  a  treaty  was  conclu- 
ded here  between  England  and  France,  when  the  former  for  the  first 
time  acknowledged  the  French  republic.  It  was  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans, 1870. 

Abbeyville  (20,020)  is  a  nice  town,  on  the  Somme,  with  some  cloth- 
making.  Ham  is  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  I^apoleon  IIL  was 
imprisoned  several  years,  1840-6.  St.  Valery  is  a  small  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme,  whence  the  Conqueror  set  sail  for  England, 
1066.  Cressy,  a  village,  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Edward  III. 
over  the  French,  1346. 

7.  Pas-de-Oalais,  lying  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  is 
a  flat  province  of  considerable  fertility. 

Arras  (25,000),  the  capital,  a  strong  fortress  and  a  well-built  town, 
stands  on  the  Scarpe,  and  has  tapestry  manufactures. 

Calais  (60,000)  the  chief  port  for  England,  a  good  town,  well  fortified, 
and  surrounded  by  a  moat.  Its  commerce  is  very  considerable.  Calais 
was  taken  by  Edward  III.,  after  a  siege,  in  1347.  It  was  retaken  in 
1558,  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Boulogne  (35,000)  is  a  good  watering-place 
on  the  English  channel,  the  residence  of  many  Englishmen.  Here  Na- 
poleon I.  assembled  a  large  force  (1804),  which  he  intended  to  land 
on  the  coast  of  England.  Aginconrt  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  by 
Henry  v.,  in  1415.  At  Qninegate,  the  **  Battle  of  the  Spurs ''was 
fought,  1513.    St.  Omer  (20,000)  is  the  seat  of  a  college. 

8.  Nord,  or  French  Flanders,  was  annexed  to  France 
in  1668.  It  is  rich,  fertile,  and  thickly  peopled  ;  produces 
flax,  wheat,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

LUle  (130,000)  is  a  strong  fortress,  on  the  Deule,  and  a  chief  railway 
centre,  with  linen  and  cloth  manufactures.  This  town  sustained 
several  sieges,  the  most  important  of  which  were  in  1708  (when 
taken  by  Marlborough)  and  in  1792. 

Cambral  (20,000),  a  strong  town  on  the  Scheldt,  has  cloth  manu- 
factures, and  gave  rise  to  the  term  cambric.  It  had  the  famous  Fenelon 
for  its  archbishop.  Dunkirk  (30,000)  is  the  most  N.  port  of  France, 
and  has  an  active  trade.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  General 
Turenne  from  the  Spaniards,  and  given  to  the  English,  1558.  Charles 
XL  sold  it  in  1662  to  the  French.  Valenciennes  (25,000)  stands  on 
the  Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Brussels.     Its  manu- 
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factares  of  laoe  are  yery  extensive.  Donay  ("20,000)  had  a  college,  once 
of  conBideraUe  celebrity.  Halplaanet  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  over  the  Freneh  nnder  Yillars,  1709. 

9.  Ardennes  is  rather  mountainous  and  woody,  and  has 
two  nice  valleys,  that  of  the  Meuse  and  that  of  the  Ains. 
It  produces  iron  and  marble,  and  has  an  active  manufactu- 
ring industry.    In  its  forests  the  wild  boar  is  still  hunted. 

uteres  (5,000)  is  a  nice  town,  well  fortified,  on  the  Meuse,  which 
often  retarded  the  armies  of  the  foes  of  France. 

Sedan  (15,000),  also  on  the  Meuse,  has  long  been  noted  for  its  cloth 
manufactures.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  overthrow  of  the 
French  under  Napoleon  III.  (1870),  when  he,  with  90,000  men, 
became  prisoners  of  the  victorious  Germans.  Rocroi  is  a  strong  place, 
near  which  Cond^  defeated  the  Spaniards,  1643.  Bethel  (7.000)  was 
the  site  of  a  battle,  1650.  Bazellles  was  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary 
engagement  between  the  French  and  Grermans,  1870,  when  the  town 
was  burnt.    Cbarlevllle  has  an  arms  factory. 

10.  Mame,  in  the  heart  of  Champagne,  is  a  very  fertile 
department,  except  in  the  S.,  where  some  sterile  plains  exist. 
It  produces  wines  of  world-wide  celebrity. 

ClialonB  (17,600),  on  the  Mame,  stands  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Strasbourg,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  great  camp  of  the  French  army.  It  has 
wine  trade,  and  woollen  factories. 

Rhelms  (55,000)  has  a  magnificent  cathedral  in  which  the  French 
kings  were  wont  to  be  crowned,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  wine  trade.  Valmy  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  French 
over  the  Prussians  in  1792.  Sezanne  has  some  tanneries,  and  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  142^  and  by  the  Calvinists  in  1566. 

11.  Aube  lies  further  south  on  the  Aube  and  the  Seine, 
and  has  considerable  wine  trade,  though  not  a  fertile  dis- 
trict.    Bees  are  carefully  tended  in  this  department. 

Troyes  (35,000),  stands  on  the  Seine,  and  has  much  trade  in  milli- 
nery and  paper.    It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral.    It  was  here  the 
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treaty  was  made  between  Henry  V.  of  Englanid  and  Charles  VI.  of 
France,  declaring  the  former  heir  to  the  French  thr(me^  1420. 

Nogent,  Brlemie,  ClAirva.iiz,  and  Mery  (where  the  Seine  becomes 
navigable),  are  in  this  department. 

12.  Mame-Haute  has  in  the  S.  some  hills  and  elevated 
districts,  in  which  the  rivers  Marne,  Meuse,  and  Aube  have 
their  sources.  Iron  and  timber  form  its  staple  produc- 
tions. 

Chanmont  is  a  nice  town  on  the  Mame,  with  glove-making.  Here 
the  aUies  made  a  treaty  (1814),  declaring  they  would  not  lay  down 
arms  until  Napoleon  should  be  dethroned. 

Langres  (11,000)  is  a  strong  town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of 
cutlery.  St.  Dlzler,  where  the  navigation  of  the  Mame  begins^  was 
the  scene  of  two  battles  in  1814.  Vassy  is  remarkable  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots  in  1562. 

13.  Seine-Inferieure,  or  Lower  Seine,  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful,  most  industrious,  and  most  commercial 
department  of  France.  The  Seine  winds  through  it,  and 
forms  a  bore  at  each  tide. 

Rouen  (100,000),  nicely  built,  on  the  Seine,  70  miles  from  the  sea, 
has  a  splendid  cathedral  and  fine  public  buildings.  Besides  its 
extensive  commerce,  its  cotton,  leather,  and  paper  factories  are  im- 
portant. Here  Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  as  a  witch,  1431.  The  Con- 
queror died  here,  1087*  In  1870  it  was  taken  and  held  for  several 
months  by  the  Prussians. 

Havre  (75,000),  one  of  the  four  great  French  ports,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  port  of  Paris.  It  has  excellent  docks,  and  extensive 
conmiercial  intercourse  with  all  countries  in  the  world.  It  has 
good  tobacco,  oil,^  and  rope  factories.  It  was  bombarded  by  the 
English  1759,  1794,  and  1795.  Dieppe  (20,000)  is  a  port  on 
the  coast,  with  active  trafQc  both  by  river  and  rail,  and  a 
packet  to  Brighton.  Harfleur  (4,000)  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine.  Elbeuf  (19,000),  on  the  Seine,  has  cloth  manufactures. 
Ftoges  has  mineral  springs. 

14.  Eure  is  also  traversed  by  the  Seine,  and  has  a 
flourishing  agricultural  and  manufacturing  trade. 
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Brrenz  (12,000)  has  a  beaatiful  cathedral  Lonvien  (10,000)  haii 
cloth  manufactures.  Vemeull  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the 
English,  under  Bedford,  1424.    This  town  has  a  great  onion  fair. 

15.  Calvados  contains  good  pastures,  and  is  rich  in 
poultry,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  cider. 

Caen  (45,000),  an  industrious  town  on  the  Ome,  is  well  built,  and 
has  considerable  trade.    It  was  plundered  by  the  English,  1346. 

Honfleur  stands  on  the  Seine,  nearly  opposite  Havre.  Formlgny, 
where  the  English  were  defeated  by  Henry  VII.  of  France  in  1450. 
Falalse  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  Bayeiix  has  manu- 
factures. 

IG.  La  Manche  is  also  rich  in  pastures,  and  contains 
the  prominent  point.  Cape  La  Hogue. 

St.  Lo  (8,000),  the  capital,  has  a  good  cathedral,  and  some  trade. 

Cberbonrg  (30,000),  one  of  the  four  naval  arsenals,  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  Napoleon  III.  OranvlUe  (13,000)  and  Avranclies 
(8,000)  stand  on  the  west  of  the  peninsula^  Baxfleur,  now  much 
decayed,  was  the  place  whence  William,  son  of  Heury  I.,  set  sail,  and 
was  lost  in  the  ''white  ship."  La  Hogue,  a  little  fiu*ther  S.,  was 
the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the  French  by  Admiral  Russell,  1692. 

17.  Orne  is  watered  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
produces  much  fruit  and  cider. 

Alencpn  (16,000),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Sarthe,  and  has  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce,  linen,  and  lace. 

Tenchebray  is  a  small  village  where  Henry  I.  defeated  his  brother 
Eobert,  1106,  whom  he  kept  in  prison  28  years. 

18.  Pinisterre  comprehends  the  most  western  part 
of  Brittany,  where  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Britons  still  preserve  their  ancient  language  and  customs, 
but  are  distinguished  for  their  indolence  and  violence  of 
passion,  though  possessing  much  sound  sense.  The  shores 
are  marked  by  many  small  headlands,  and  numbers  of  small 
creeks,  but  the  interior  is  hilly  and  mountainous.    The  isle 
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of  Ushant,  noted  for  the  battles  of  1778  and  1794,  belongs 
to  this  department. 

Qulmper  (12,000)  is  the  principal  head-quarters  of  the  pilchard 
fishery  in  France.     It  has  linen  and  porcelain  factories. 

Brest  (56.000)  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  commercial  ports,  with 
extensive  trade  with  the  W.  Indies  and  other  countries,  but  one  of 
the  four  great  French  arsenals.  It  has  splendid  quays  and  docks,  and 
very  active  shipping.  Morlaiz  (13,000),  on  the  English  Channel,  is 
a  safe  port,  with  a  commercial  college. 

19.  Morbihan*  produces  some  good  cheese,  and  has 
active  fishingaround  the  coast. 

Vannes  (14,000)  has  active  trade  in  fish  and  grain. 

L'Orient  {2l'fi00)  is  the  seat  of  a  famous  engineering  school,  and  is  an 
active  conmiercial  depot,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  navy.  Anray 
is  a  small  town  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Counts  of 
Blois  and  de  Montfort,  1364.  Qulberon,  near  the  bay  of  same  name, 
in  which  the  British  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  fleet  in  1759. 

20.  Ootes-du-Nord,  occupying  the  North  coasts  of 
Brittany,  is  an  industrious  department,  particularly  in 
agricultural  pursuits. 

St  Brleuc  (15,000)  has  many  paper  milk.     Dlnan  has  active  trade. 

21.  nio-et-Vilaine  also  touches  the  British  Channel. 
Though  the  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  excellent  pastures 
exist  here,  and  good  dairies  abound. 

Bennes  (30,000)  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  lUe  and  the  Vilaine, 
and  has  an  active  and  increasing  trade  in  butter  and  honey.  St.  Malo 
(10,000)  is  an  active  port,  and  the  residence  of  many  English.  St. 
Servan  (12,000)  has  some  trade,  and  stands  a  few  miles  distant. 

22.  Loire-Inferieure  is  traversed  by  the  Loire  from 
West  to  East,  and  contains  some  fertile  districts,  with  a 
Lake  in  the  South  named  Grand-Lieu, 

*  This  name  in  Celtic  meona  "Little  Sea." 
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Vantes  (110,000)  is  a  great  commercial  city  with  St.  Vanln  ag  its 
outward  port.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  ranks  fifth  in  size  of  all 
French  towns.  The  *  *  Edict  of  Nantes  **  was  granted,  1598,  by  Henry 
IV.  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots;  and  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1685,  when  some  thousands  of  French  exiles  came  to  the  British 
Isles.    From  this  port  the  young  Pretender  sailed  in  dis^guise  in  1745. 

23.  Vendee  is  mountainous  and  much  covered  with 
plantations  on  the  S.,  but  marshy  in  the  S.  W.  The  rest 
of  the  surface  is  level  Its  inhabitants  are  of  simple 
manners  and  fond  of  their  old  customs. 

Napoleon-Vendee  (6,000)  is  a  pretty  town,  much  improved  by 
Napoleon  I.,  but  has  never  prospered. 

24.  Sevres  lies  further  S.,  is  mountainous  on  the  N. 
but  flat  on  the  S. 

Viort  (2,000)  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  gloves,  and  stands  in 
a  wine  country. 

Chatillon  is  remarkable  for  a  victory  of  the  Vendeans  over  the  re- 
publicans, 1793. 

25.  Vienne  has  splendid  pastures,  good  wines,  and  ex- 
tensive forests. 

Poltlen  (23,100),  on  the  railway  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux,  is  an 
ancient  town,  with  a  good  cathedral  and  extensive  trade  in  grain 
and  wool.     Here  the  Black  Prince  defeated  King  John  of  France, 
1356. 

VonlUe,  near  the  above,  is  the  place  where  Clovis  defeated  the 
Yisi-Goths  in  507.  Gliatell«rault,  a  cutlery  town  on  the  Vienne, 
gites  the  title  of  duke  to  a  Scotch  family,  Hamilton. 

26.  Maine-et-LiOire  is  the  ancient  Anjou.  It  is  fertile, 
and  produces  much  grain,  and  renowned  wine. 

Angers  (50,000)  stands  on  the  railway  from  Tours  to  Nantes,  and 
has  an  active  wine  trade.    It  has  an  old  castle. 

Sanmur  (10,400),  on  the.  Loire,  is  one  of  the  cavalry  schools.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Vendeans  in  1793,  but  retaken  in  1794.  Beaupreau 
is  noted  for  large  cattle  fairs. 
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27.  Mayenne  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  produces 
much  wheat,  tunber,  and  fruit. 

Laval  (20,000)  has  considerable  local  trade  and  cotton  factories. 
Mayenne  (10,000)  and  Craon  have  but  little  trade  or  industry. 

28.  Sarthe  is  covered  with  many  plantations,  and  has 
a  rather  flat  surface. 

Le  Hans  (35,000)  stands  on  the  Sarthe,  and  has  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce  and  fowls.     It  was  taken  by  the  Germans,  1870. 
La  Flecba  (1,000)  has  a  military  school  founded  by  Kapoleon  L 

29.  Charante  is  covered  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  is 
a  good  wine  country.    Its  brandy  is  much  esteemed. 

AngoulSme  (20,000),  on  the  railway  from  Tonrs  to  Bordeaux,  has 
extensive  paper  and  woollen  factories.  Here  the  Black  Prince  resided 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers.    It  has  a  public  library  of  65,000  volumes. 

Cognac  (5,000),  on  the  Charante,  is  the  seat  of  a  great  brandy  trade. 
It  ia  the  birth-place  of  Francis  I.  Jamac  is  a  small  town  where  the 
Calvinists  were  defeated,  1569. 

30.  Oharante-Inferieure  has  a  coast  indented  with 

many  bays,  and  produces  wines  and  brandies.  Three  isles 
belong  to  this  department : — Be,  which  produces  wine 
and  salt;  Oleron,  of  great  fertility,  where  Eichard  I. 
formed  a  code  of  maritime  laws  on  his  return  from  the  Cru- 
sades ;  and  Aix^  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river,  forming 
a  safe  roadstead. 

^La  RocbeUe  (16,000),  a  strongly-fortified  town,  with  sugar  refineries, 
trade  in  wine  and  brandy,  was  tiie  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
sustained  a  siege  in  1628,  and  when  taken,  after  fourteen  months,  only 
one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  survived. 

Bodhefort  (25,000),  on  the  Charante,  is  one  of  the  four  naval 
arsenals.  It  is  a  nicely-built  town  ;  has  a  cannon  foundry,  some 
shipbuilding,  and  locid  trade.  Here  Napoleon  L,  in  1815,  gave 
himself  up,  and  became  a  prisoner  of  Captain  Maitland. 
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31.  Indre-et-Loire  is  a  beautiful  country  which  pro- 
duces much  wine  and  fruit. 

Touts  (40,000),  on  the  Loire,  is  a  great  railway  centre,  with  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  silk.  Here 
Charles  Martel  defeated  the  Saracens,  732. 

Cbinon,  on  the  Vienne,  has  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  gave  its 
niune  to  a  modem  mode  in  head-dress. 

32.  Loir-et-Cher,  so  named  from  the  two  rivers  by 
which  it  is  traversed,  is  a  very  fertile  country  in  the  N., 
but  sterile  in  the  S. 

BloiB  (18,000),  on  the  railway  from  Orleans  to  Tours,  has  remains 
of  an  ancient  castle  in  which  dwelt  many  of  the  French  kings.  It 
has  extensive  trade  in  com,  brandy,  and  fruit. 

Vendome  has  some  trade,  and  Freteval  was  the  scene  of  an  im- 
portant victory  of  Richard  L  in  1194. 

33.  Eure-et-Loir  is  a  rich  country,  celebrated  for 
the  abundance  of  its  grain  crops. 

Ohartres  (16,000)  has  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  a  cathe- 
dral.    It  has  a  great  com  market. 

Dreux  (6,000)  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  in  the  religious 
wars,  1562,  and  again  in  1870,  between  the  Germans  under  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburgh,  and  the  French  under  K^ratry,  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

Bretlgny  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty  in  1360,  when  Edward  III. 
renounced  all  claims  to  the  French  crown.  Chateaudon  has  manu- 
factures of  blankets. 

34.  Loiret,  so  named  from  the  river  which  runs  through 
it,  is  rich  in  grain,  wine,  and  timber. 

Orleans*  (50,000)  is  a  great  railway  centre  on  the  Loire.  It  has  a 
splendid  cathedral.  Here  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  This 
city  has  very  considerable  industry,  including  sugar  refineries,  cloth- 
making,  trade  in  wine,  and  vinegar,  etc  The  country  around  is 
beautifully  wooded. 

Conlmien,  a  few  miles  distant^  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the 
Germans  by  the  French,  9th  November,  1870,  who  entered  Orleans 
next  day. 

•  Thia  city  was  besieged  by  Att!la  in  450 ;  and  by  the  English  in  1428,  who  were 
repulsed  on  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  before  iu  walls,  29th  ApriL  1429.  Near  it 
three  severe  battles  were  fonght  in  the  late  Franco-German  war,  1870. 
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Glen  (5,090)  is  also  on  the  Loire,  crossed  here  by  a  handsome  bridge. 
Montargls  (8»000)  has  tan  yards,  paper  mills,  and  trade  in  com. 
Patay  (1,200),  where  Joan  of  Arc  so  inspired  the  French  that  the 
English  were  defeated,  and  Talbot  made  prisoner,  1429. 

35.  Nievre  is  mountainous  on  the  E.  It  has  rich  iron 
mines,  and  is  well  wooded  (one-third  of  the  surface  being 
forests),  and  watered  by  the  Loire  and  other  rivers. 

Neyers  (18,000)  has  iron  foundries,  and  trade  in  porcelain,  wines, 
and  steel ;  but  it  is  irregularly  built.  Cables  and  anchors  are  here 
made  in  great  numbers. 

Cone,  on  the  Loire,  is  noted  for  cutlery,  and  anchors  for  the  navy. 

36.  Allier  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  the  river  of  same 
name,  and  is  mountainous  on  the  W.,  but  it  has  some  very 
fertile  valleys.  Oak  is  supplied  from  its  forests,  and  excel- 
lent fish  from  its  rivers. 

Monlins  (18,000)  was  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Yillars,  and  was 
the  residence  of  Lord  Clarendon  when  he  wrote  his  history  of  the 
Kebellion.     It  has  trade  in  silks,  wines,  corn,  and  timber. 

Vicby,  on  the  Allier,  has  much-esteemed  mineral  waters.  The  town 
is  frequented  by  the  best  society  from  May  to  October. 

87*  CSreuse  is  very  mountainous,  and  has  no  particular 
industry,  save  farming. 

Gneret  (25,000),  on  a  hill,  has  trade  in  cattle ;  and  Eyanz  (3,000)  has 
mineral  springs. 

38.  Cher  has  beautiful  pastures  and  rich  iron  mines, 
but  is  unproductive  in  the  north,  where  there  are  ranges  of 
low  hills.    Iron  and  coal  are  found. 

Bourges  (25,000),  an  ancient  town,  centrally  situated,  has  a  splendid 
cathedral.    It  has  oloth  and  linen  manufactures,  and  iron  trade. 

Sancerre  (4,000)  has  splendid  wines,  and  trade  in  marble,  found  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

39.  Indre  has  very  many  marshes, but  extensive  pastures, 
on  which  are  grazed  numbers  of  sheep  and  oxen. 

16 
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OltKtOBiiroiiz  (10,600)  Uas  trade  in  graiii,  a  good  cattle  market, 
and  manufaotajres  of  militaxy  weapona.  A  good  iron  nune  ia  near 
the  town. 

40.  Vienne-Haute  is  rich  in  mineraU,  and  has  good 
pastures,  on  which 'many  horses  are  reared. 

Limoges  (40,000)  haa  porcelain,  cotton,  paper,  and  woollen  manu- 
f  actores,  a  cathedral,  and  a  university. 

■ 

41.  Correze  is  a  mountaiooos  and  pictuvesqae  district, 
bat  eminently  agricultural. 

Tulle  (12,000)  has  manufactures  of  fire-arms,  and  trade  in  iron  and 
copper.  Here  a  kind  of  silk  stnflf  was  invented,  called  tuUe,  which  is 
no  longer  made  here. 

42.  Cantal  contains  some  of  the  Auvergne  mountains, 
and  is  a  poor  country,  whose  inhabitants  are  much  engaged 
in  tending  their  flocks  of  catUe  and  sheep.  Chestnuts  are 
much  used  as  food. 

Aurlllac  (11,000)  is  a  town  with  some  agricultural  trade.  ^  It  has 
an  ancient  monastery. 

43.  Pay-de-Dome  is  from  its  natural  curiosities  a  very 
interesting  district,  with  grottos,  basaltic  columns,  and 
picturesque  mountains.  It  is  rich  in  cereals.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Auvergne  mountains. 

Clermont  (35,000)  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stufib,  and  stands 
in  the  heart  of  the  extinct  volcano  region.  Here  the  first  Crusade 
was  proclaimed  by  Peter  the  Hermit,  1095. 

Thiers  (15,000)  has  much  cutlery ;  and  Dore  has  mineral  waters. 

Biom  (12,000),  with  a  college,  ia  a  well-built  town. 

44.  Loire  is  touched  by  the  Bhone  on  the  S.  W.,  and 
traversed  by  the  Loire.  It  contains  rich  coal  nunes,  excel- 
lent pastures,  and  extensive  plantations  of  pine. 

Monthrlson  (7,000)  has  a  normal  school  and  a  library. 
St.  BUenne  (90,000)  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  towns  of  France 
— a  great  iron  and  coal  seat,  including  cutlery,  fire-anns,  etc. 
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Boaane  (17,000)  stands  on  the  Rhone,  is  well-built,  and  has  calico, 
muslin,  linen,  glue,  and  cotton  manufactures. 

45.  Rhone  is,  next  to  the  Seine,  the  smallest  French 
province;  it  is,  on  the  W.,  hilly;  and  produces  much  wine. 

lyons  (900,000)  is  the  second  town  in  France  for  population,  and 
the  first  for  manufactures.  It  has  some, good  public  buildings,  and 
has  produced  many  eminent  men.  It  ranks  first  of  all  European  towns 
for  silk  manufactures.  The  Rhone  is  here  crossed  by  seven,  and  the 
Saone  by  twelve  bridges.  The  city  has  a  beautiful  situation,  and  is 
of  recent  creation.  It  suffered  much  from  the  Revolutionists  in  1793, 
the  inundations  of  1840  and  1856,  and  the  riots  of  its  operatives  is 
1831  and  1834.  It  has  many  fine  squares  and  streets,  and  is  strongly 
fortified.  Besides  silk,  it  has  cotton,  woollen,  jewellery,  silver  and 
gold  lace  factories ;  and  ranks  next  to  Paris  in  printing  and  book- 
selHng. 

TaxaxB  (10,000),  and  yUlB<£raacli0  (8,000),  have  also  important 
manufactures. 

46.  Ai-n  is  covered  on  the  £.  by  the  Jura  range,  and 
on  the  W.  are  fertile  plains.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  inhabitants. 

Bonrg  (12,000)  has  no  important  industry,  save  trade  in  com  and 
cattle.    The  other  towns  are  smalL 

47.  Saone-et-Loire  is  traversed  by  the  C6te  d*Or 
mountains.  The  department  is  rich  in  wine,  coal,  grain, 
pasture  land,  and  timber. 

Macon  (17,000)  is  a  nice  town,  with  an  extensive  wine  trade,  and 
manufactures  of  jewellery.  It  is  an  ancient  Roman  town,  with  two 
of  its  gates  stiU  perfect. 

Autnn  (12,000),  an  ancient  town,  is  also  noted  for  its  wine  trade. 

Chalon  (20,000),  a  strong  town  with  much  commerce,  at  the  head 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Saone. 

Digoin  is  one  of  the  towns  much  engaged  in  the  Burgundy  wine 
trade.    It  stands  near  the  Loire. 

48.  Oote  d'Or  is  so  named  from  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  run  through  it  from  north  to  south.  Its  wines  are 
valuable.    Honey,  game,  and  fish  are  plentiful. 
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Dijon  (30,000),  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  is  a  great 
wine  centre,  and  has  a  splendid  cathedral  and  a  university. 

Beanne  (10,000)  has  excellent  wines.  Chatillon  (5,000)  was  the  seat 
of  a  congress  in  1814.  This  town  was  taken  from  the  Germans  by 
the  son  of  Garibaldi,  by  surprise,  November,  1870. 

49.  Yonne  is  i^emarkable  for  its  numbers  of  forests  and 
fine  rivers. 

Anzerre  (15,000)  has  great  trade  in  wine,  a  cathedral,  college,  and 
public  Ubrary. 

Sens  (10,000)  is  an  old  cathedral  town  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
Lyons.     CliabliB  is  noted  for  its  white  wines. 

50.  Saone  (Haute)  is  one  of  the  richest  districts  of 
France  in  minerals,  and  has  numbers  of  smelting  furnaces. 

Vesoul  (6,000)  is  a  pretty  town  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  same  name. 
Gray  (7,000),  where  the  navigation  of  the  Saone  begins,  has  trade  in 
iron  and  grain. 

51.  Jura  touches  Switzerland,  and  is  covered  on  the  K 
by  the  mountains  from  which  it  is  named.  It  is  rich  in 
crops  of  grain,  and  its  horses  are  much  esteemed. 

Lens  (8,000)  is  a  small  town  with  trade  in  salt  from  its  brine  spring. 
Dole  (11,000)  stands  on  the  Doubs,  and  has  some  transit  and  other 
trade. 
St.  Claude  (6,000)  has  trade  in  ivory  and  tortoise-sheU. 

52.  Doubs  is  covered  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Jura  moun- 
tains. The  canal  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Ehine  passes 
through  Doubs,  which  has  good  pastures  and  forests. 

Besancon  (40,000)  is  a  strong  town  on  the  Doubs,  with  trade  in 
jewellery.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  library,  and  an  academy  of  painting 
and  sculpture. 

Fontarller  (8,000)  is  near  the  Swiss  frontier  at  the  entrance  to  one 
of  the  passes  of  the  Jura.    Salins  has  large  salt  works. 

53.  Isere  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Rhone, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Alpine  system  spreads  in  the  depart- 
ment. On  the  hills  are  good  pastures,  and  mines  of  iron, 
silver,  and  lead  also  abound. 
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Grenoble  (32,000)  is  a  chief  seat  of  the  French  gloye-making,  and 
trade  in  chamois  leather.  It  has  a  university  and  a  public  library. 
This  was  the  first  town  that  opened  its  gates  to  Napoleon  I.  on  his 
escape  from  Elba,  1815. 

Vienne  (20,000)  is  an  old  town  on  the  Rhone,  with  many  Roman 
remains,  among  others  a  theatre. 

Allevard  has  mineral  waters,  and  is  a  mining  town. 

54.  Drome  resembles  a  kind  of  an  amphitheatre,  formed 
of  the  spurs  of  the  Alps,  which  reach  as  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Ehone.  The  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  but  has,  by  ex- 
tensive irrigation,  become  productive. 

Valence  (17,000),  an  old  town,  has  trade  in  silk.  Romaiis  (10,000), 
on  the  Isere,  has  active  commerce,  and  is  noted  for  the  culture  of 
mulberry  trees. 

55.  Alpes  (Hautes)  is  covered  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Alps,  presenting  many  glaciers  near  the  top,  forests  on  the 
sides,  and  still  lower,  rich  pastures  and  smiling  valleys.  The 
only  important  river  is  the  impetuous  Durance. 

Gap  (8,000)  is  a  very  ancient  cathedral  town.  Brian^on,  on  the 
Durance,  in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  is  the  most  elevated  town 
in  France,  and  the  highest  fortress  in  Europe. 

56.  Ardeche  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhone.  This  district  has  many 
natural  curiosities,  and  has  good  pastures. 

Frlvas  (5^000)  has  trade  in  leather,  and  is  nicely  built  on  a  gentle 
slope. 

Annonay  (13,000)  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  department, 
and  has  paper  mills,  silk  factories,  etc. 

57.  Loire  (Haute)  corresponds  to  the  ancient  country 
of  Felay.  The  Cevennes  touch  upon  its  E.  borders,  and 
the  hills  of  Forez  traverse  it.  Here  are  many  traces  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  with  many  cascades,  fantastic  rocks,  etc. 

Le  Pny  (17,000)  stands  picturesquely  on  a  sharp  rock  near  the 
Loire,  and  has  trade  in  lace,  woollens,  and  leather.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, museum,  college,  library,  and  many  other  public  institutions. 
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68.  Lozere  is  so  named  from  a  high  peak  in  the  Ce- 
vennes,  mountains  rich  in  minerals;  and  in  the  highlands  of 
this  department  the  rivers  Allier,  Tarn,  Lot,  and  (jard,  have 
their  sources.    Sheep  are  numerous. 

Mende  (7,000),  nicely  built  on  the  liot,  haa  trade  in  serge,  eto.,  and 
a  beautiful  cathedral,  with  two  spires. 

59.  Oard  is  mountaLuous  on  the  N,  £.,  and  extends  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.,  where  numbers  of  lagoons  are 
formed  in  the  midst  of  salt  marshes.  Iron  mines  exist  here, 
and  vines,  olives,  and  mttriers  flourish. 

Nlsmes,  (50,000)  whose  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Calvinists,  is  said  to 
have  **  more  Roman  remains  tiian  Rome  itself"  inclnding  an  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  fountain,  etc.     It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 

Alais  (20,000)  has  coal  in  its  vicinity,  and  manufactures  of  silk  rib- 
bons. It  has  a  school  of  mines  founded  in  1845.  Beoacatre  (12,000), 
on  the  Rhone,  hae  large  cattle  fairs,  and  is  an  important  railway  centre. 

60.  Herault  lies  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  salt 
marshes  are  numerous.  Its  climate  is  mild.  The  surface, 
though  mountainous  in  the  N.,  has  many  fine  plains. 

Montpellier  (50,000),  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Mediterranean, 
enjoys  a  delightful  climate,  with  a  splendid  botanic  garden,  cloth 
factories,  and  trade  in  wine  and  brandy. 

Beziers  (24000)  is  nicely  situated  on  the  Canal  Du  Midi.  Cette 
(20,000),  on  a  tongue  of  land,  has  considerable  trade,  flanges  has  trade 
in  silk,  and  Clermont  in  doth. 

61.  Tarn  is  mountainous  on  the  N.  and  R  ;  on  the  W- 

it  consists  of  plains  and  valleys,  with  a  fertile  soiL 

Castres  (20,000)  is  a  fine  town,  with  industry  in  mining  and  manu- 
factures.   It  is  the  birth-place  of  Rapin  the  historian. 

AlU  (15,000)  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  cottons,  iron  works, 
and  paper  mills.  Kaxainet  (10,000)  is  an  important  town. 

62.  (Jaronne  (Haute)  abounds  with  excellent  wines, 
cereals,  and  fruits.  It  is  level  in  the  K,  but  is  bordered 
by  the  Pyrenees  on  the  S. 

Toulouse  (100,000)  is  a  good  town  on  the  Garonne,  with  8om« 
splendid  public  buildings,  a  cannon  foundry,  and  active  trade.    Her#  J 

Wellington  defeated  Soult  in  1814.  9 
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at  €teiid0iiB  (6,000)  cotiHiiAndB  splendid  vism»  of  the  Pyrenees,  &nd 
has  trade  in  ddna  ware,  tiles,  leather,  and  glass. 

63.  Aude  borders  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  to  a 
great  extent  moantainoas.  Here  the  olive  and  fig  reach 
to  the  greatest  perfection.  White  and  red  wines  of  good 
quality  are  produced. 

OaroasBOBne  (20,000)  is  a  strangely  built  old  town,  with  trade  in 
brandy,  wines,  and  minerals. 

Narbonne  (10,000)  has  long  been  noted  for  the  superior  quality 
of  its  honey ;  and  Umouz  (8,000)  for  its  excellent  wines. 

Montreal  (3,000)  stands  on  a  hill,  and  commands  a  view  of  the 
mountains  of  the  department. 

64.  Dordogne  has,  generally  speaking,  an  unproduc- 
tive soil,  hilly  and  rocky,  but  fertile  in  some  of  the  low 
grounds,  where  wheat  is  produced.  Its  truffes  are  the  best 
in  France. 

Porlgoeu:  (ISyOOO)^  with  a  good  cathedral,  has  many  antiquities, 
and  manufaotures  of  nails  and  cutlery. 

Neutron,  with  cutlery,  Bergarac,  with  wines,  and  KQremont,  with 
beautiful  grottoes,  are  worthy  of  remembrance. 

65.  Tam-et-Garonne,  a  small  department,  is  chiefly 
formed  of  plains  and  valleys,  in  which  excellent  fruits  are 
produced, 

Montauban  (25,000)  stands  on  the  Tarn;  has  trade  in  silk.  In 
1629  it  was  taken  after  a  siege,  being  then  a  stronghold  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. It  has  a  Protestuit  seminary,  suppressed  in  1629,  but  re- 
opened, ISIO. 

66.  Lot-et-G-aronne,  consisting  of  several  plains,  is 
beautifully  watered  by  the  Garonne  and  its  tributaries. 

Agen  (15,000)  has  considerable  trade  in  fruits,  being  in  the  midst  of 
plum  orchards  which  supply  many  countries  with  "  prunes." 
VUleneuve  (13,000)  stands  on  the  Lot,  and  has  active  trade. 

67*  Aveyron  contains  many  spurs  of  the  Gevennes,  as 
well  as  wide  plains  of  considerable  fertility. 

BlMdM  (10,000)  stands  on  the  Tarn,  «id  has  a  beautiful  oathedraL 
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68.  Lot  Ib  to  a  great  extent  hilly  and  mountainous, 
with  some  valleys  interspersed,  in  which  a  rich  soil,  produ- 
cing good  crops,  exists. 

Cabors  (13,000)  has  an  active  trade  in  wine  and  tobacco. 

69.  Qironde  is  a  beautiful  district,  presenting  great 
variety  of  surface,  rich  plains  in  some  parts,  delightful 
valleys  in  others,  with  smiling  vineyards,  and  extensive 
pine  forests,  with  bleak  hills  in  others. 

Bordeanx  (150,000)  ranks  fourth  in  population  among  French 
towns.  It  is  a  magnificent  port,  with  extensive  commerce  in  claret 
and  brandy,  as  well  as  other  productions  of  the  neighbourhood.  It 
has  glass,  lace,  cotton,  and  woollen  factories.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
cathedral  of  great  antiquity,  a  university,  and  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  English  held  it  from  1132  to  1457.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  Black  Prince  and  of  Richard  II. 

Ilbonnie  (10,000),  on  the  Dordogne,  is  an  active  port  CastUlon  is 
a  battle-field  on  which  Charles  VIL  defeated  the  English  in  1451. 

70.  Landes  is  very  sparsely  peopled,  and  runs  along 
the  coast,  where  we  meet  several  lakes.  It  is  chiefly  watered 
by  the  Adour  and  Gave.  Much  fruit  is  produced  here ;  but 
most  of  the  country  presents  a  sterile  appearance,  and  the 
lower  districts  are  often  covered  with  water,  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  sea  shifting  sand  hills  are  met.  The  inhabitants 
walk  on  stilts  very  much,  and  are  very  agile  in  their  move- 
ments. 

Mont-de-Marean  (5,000)  has  a  pleasant  position,  and  trade  in  wine 
and  brandy,  with  resin  from  the  forests  of  pine. 

Daz  (6,000)  has  exceUent  baths  and  mineral  waters,  with  trade  in 
brandy  and  hams.  St.  Esprit,  a  busy  port,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews 
who  were  driven  from  Spain. 

71.  Gters  is  watered  by  the  Adour,  and  is  flat  on  the 
N.,  but  mountainous  on  the  S.  On  the  whole,  it  is  gene- 
rally fertile,  and  produces  much  brandy. 

Audi  (10,000)  has  a  splendid  cathedral,  and  some  trade  in  woollens, 
linens,  and  leather. 

72.  Pyrenees  (Hautes)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
districts  of  France.     Its  picturesqueness,  abundance  of 
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mineral  wealth,  delightful  valleys,  cascades,  etc.,  are  equally 
attractive.  In  the  N.  are  fertile  plains;  in  the  S.  high 
mountains,  in  which  are  found  the  most  elevated  peaks  of 
the  French  Pyrenees. 

Tarbes  (15,000)  ia  a  nicely-built  town,  where  an  active  general 
trade  is  carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  an  excellent 
horse  fair ;  and  is  the  resort  of  travellers  to  the  mountains. 

Bagn^res,  on  the  Adour,  has  mineral  waters  much  frequented. 

Campan  has  marble  quarries. 

73.  Pyrenees  (Basses)  lies  in  the  extreme  S.  W.,  on 
the  borders  of  Spain  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  extending 
&om  the  mouth  of  the  Adour  to  that  of  the  Bidassoa ;  on 
the  S.,  the  Pyrenees  cover  much  of  the  department,  present- 
ing in  many  places  sharp  rocks,  and  on  their  sides  mountain 
forests.  The  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  shepherds, 
are  brave  and  warhke,  much  addicted  to  their  ancient 
customs  and  language. 

Pau  (19,000)  is  a  fine  old  town,  where  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
Bemadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  were  bom. 

Bayonne  (18,000),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  is  a  strongly 
fortified  town,  with  an  active  trade.  Here  the  bayonet  was  invented ; 
hence  its  name.  In  1814  Wellington  here  defeated  the  French, 
under  Soult.  Orthez  is  an  industrious  town.  St.  Eai^rlt,  opposite 
Bayonne,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Jews.  Eauz-Chaiides  has  mineral 
waters.    Blarrits  is  a  nice  bathing-place,  recently  much  frequented. 

74.  Arriege  is  covered  on  the  S,  by  peaks  of  the  Pyre- 
ness,  which  here  exhibit  many  natural  curiosities. 

Folz  (4,000)  stands  on  a  rock  in  a  very  picturesque  situation. 
St  Glroiis  (4,000)  has  trade  with  Spain,  and  some  foundries. 

75.  Pyrenees  Orientales  is,  for   the  most  part, 

mountainous,  and  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Tedi,  Tet^  and 
Agly,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean.  Olives  and 
vineyards  abound. 

Fwplgnan  (23,000)  stands  on  the  Tet,  and  has  trade  in  wine.  It  is 
a  strong  fortress,  and  has  good  public  buildings. 
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76.  Vattcluse  was  formed  from  the  small  state  of 
Avignon  (which,  until  1790,  belonged  to  the  popes),  and 
the  principality  of  Orange.  On  the  E.,  the  branches  of  the 
Alps  are  found,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  is  fertile. 

Avigmm  (37,000),  tlinmgh  which  the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Mar- 
seilles passes,  is  a  fine  old  city — the  residence  of  the  popes  from 
1305  to  1376.  It  has  a  papal  palace,  a  cathedral,  and  a  recently 
erected  theatre,  and  nice  walks  and  gardens.  Its  trade  is  almost 
exclusively  in  wines  and  perfumes. 

Orange  (10,000),  the  cap.  of  the  ancient  principality  of  same  name, 
has  Roman  remaine.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Princes  of  ''Orange." 

CaTaUlon  is  noted  for  its  excellent  melons.  Vamdnse  stands  in 
a  yalley,  and  has  prolific  springs,  and  fine  fomitains. 

77.  Rhone  (Bouches-dll)  contains  some  of  the  spurs 
of  the  Alps  in  the  N:  and  E.  A  canal  connects  the  Rhone 
with  the  Durance ;  rich  plantations  of  olives  abound ;  and 
numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  of  superior  quality  are  found 
here. 

Marseilles  (270,000)  ranks  as  the  first  port  in  France.  Its  trade  in 
wines,  fruits,  etc.,  has  extended  very  much  since  Algeria  became  a 
French  possession  in  1830.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  with  some 
public  buildings,  good  spacious  docks,  and  extensive  fortifications. 

Alz  (25,000)  was  the  ancient  cap.  of  Provence ;  has  mineral  waters 
and  much  esteemed  olive  oil.  Aries  (24,000),  on  the  Rhone,  near  its 
separation  into  two  branches,  is  an  old  town.  Tarascon  (10,000) 
stands  also  on  this  river,  and  has  some  trade  and  manufactures. 

78.  Alpes  (Basses),  as  its  name  imports,  is  moun- 
tainous on  the  E.,  and  possesses  rich  pastures  on  the  W., 
on  which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed. 

Dlgne  (5,000),  a  small  town,  is  the  capital,  and  has  trade  in  com 
and  hemp. 

79.  Var,  on  the  extreme  S.  £.,  is  very  much  occupied 
by  the  Alpine  spurs,  except  near  the  sea,  where  olive  and 
orange  groves,  vineyards,  and  mulberry  trees  abound.  Two 
groups  of  isles  are  near  the  coast — ^the  Hyers  and  L^rins. 

]>ra«iil8iiaii  (11,000)  has  trade  in  olive  oil 
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Toidon  (80,000)  raolts  firtft  of  ^e  fofnr'great  naval  anenalsof  France, 
has  a  good  roadstead,  and  extensive  trade  in  wine,  fruit,  and  olive  oil. 
It  was  entered  by  an  English  force  in  1793,  and  was  soon  after  besieged 
and  taken  by  Napoleon  I.,  whose  genius  was  here  first  developed. 

80.  Savoy  lies  between  the  Alps  and  Isere^and  is  greatly 
covered  with  mountains.  The  district  contains  most  delight- 
ful  scenery.  In  the  N.  W.  is  the  lake  Bourget,  10  njdles 
long,  and  3  broad. 

Cliambery  (13,000)  is  in  the  W.,  about  equally  distant  from  Lyons 
and  Geneva.  It  has  trade  in  silk  gauze,  aad  is  on  the  rulway  going 
through  Mont  Cenis. 

81.  Savoy  (Hautes)  lies  between  the  previous  de- 
partment and  Lake  Geneva,  and  contains  Mont  Blanc,  the 
highest  alpine  peak,  and  many  low  ones. 

Chamounl  (2,000),  the  cap.,  is  a  mere  village,  from  which  travellers 
set  out  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Bknc.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  guides.    It  stands  3,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

82.  Alpes  (Maritimes)*  contains  part  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  Italy  in  185^,  and  lies  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Roya,  the  Italian 
boundary  line.  It  is  a  beautiful  country,  with  an  excellent 
climate. 

inoe  (48*000)  has  long  been  noted  for  the  mildness  of  its  climate. 
It  is  much  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  olive  oil,  and  perfu- 
mery, and  is  still  an  attractive  winter  residence.  It  is  a  free  port. 
On  an  average,  four  or  five  thousand  English  reside  here. 

Mentone  (4,000)  has  recently  become  a  very  favourite  resort  of  in- 
valids, and  has  successfully  rivalled  Nice.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
principality  of  Mfmaeo,  which  was  independent  until  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  annexed  by  Ni^oleon  III. 

Gnsse  (12,000)  has  also  trade  in  oils,  perfumes,  and  ftuits.  Caimes 
(5,000)  has  a  nice  climate.  Lord  Brougham  resided  here  for  some 
time  befoie  his  death.  Antlbes,  with  some  antiquities,  has  trade  in 
salt  and  fruit. 

•  Alioee^  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Belfori  (which  heroically  held  out 
•calnst  the  Gennans,  1870)  and  some  land  around  it,  now  belongs  to  Germany. 
Lorraine  has  nearly  all  been  added  to  Germany.  Ifaney  is  the  capital  of  what 
remains  to  France. 
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83.  Oorsica,*  which  has  belonged  to  France  since  17(58, 
is,  generally  speating,  mountainous;  the  principal  range 
running  N.  and  S.,  and  in  which  several  streams  have  their 
sources.  These  are  short  ungovernable  torrents  rushing 
with  impetuosity  to  the  sea.  On  these  mountains  a  kind 
of  wild  sheep  are  found,  called  moufflon.  The  coast  on  the 
W.  is  high,  and  indented  by  gulfs  and  bays,  while  on  the 
E.  it  is  tame.  The  climate  is  very  temperate ;  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  wine,  sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco  are,  with  oranges 
and  other  fruits,  the  chief  productions. 

AJacdo  (2,000),  the  cap.,  was  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon  I.,  in 
1769.    It  is  on  the  W.  coast,  and  has  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  coral. 

Bastia  (6,000)  is  an  active  port.  Calvl,  on  the  N.  W.,  is  a  small 
port,  at  an  attack  on  which  Nelson  lost  his  eye,  1797*  Corte  (5,000), 
in  the  interior,  was  the  former  capitaL  Bonifacio  has  good  coral 
fisheries. 

Moimtaina — ^France,  generally  speaking,  is  not  a  moun- 
tainous country.  Besides  the  border  ranges  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne 
are  distinguished*  To  these  must  be  added  the  Corsican 
chain,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Alps  cover  a  portion  of  the  S.E. 
of  France,  where  Mont  Blanc  rises  15,777  feet.  A  railway  over,  and 
now  a  tunnel  through,  Mont  CenU,  leads  into  Italy.  The  Jura 
range  does  not  rise  so  high,  and  lies  on  the  Swiss  frontier.  The 
Pyrenees,  already  described  (p.  61),  have  Mont  Perdu  (10,994  feet), 
their  highest  French  peak.  The  Cevennes  generally  run  in  a  rugged 
range  N.  and  S.,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the 
Khone,  and  rising  in  Mont  Mezen  to  5,794  feet.  The  mountains  of 
Auvergne  run  to  the  N.W.,  and  in  a  divergent  course  separate  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne,  and  present  in  Puy-de-Sancy  (6,171 
feet)  the  highest  peak  in  the  interior  of  France.  Many  branches  run 
in  various  directions,  the  most  important  being  called  Domes,  of 
which  Puy-de-Dome  is  4,806  feet  in  height. 

It  was  conquered  by  the  Genoese,  1481,  who  held  it  until  1755,  when  it  became 
independent 
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Plains. — In  the  N.  E.  a  plain  may  traced  from  the 
borders  of  Belgium,  embracing  in  its  continuation  the  lower 
portions  of  the  rivers  £eine,  Loire,  and  Garonne,  as  far  as 
the  Spanish  frontier.  The  ancient  province  of  Burgundy  is 
also  level,  or  slightly  undulating,  aJong  the  course  of  the 
Saone. 

Minerals. — As  a  country  possessing  useful  minerals, 
France  ranks  high.  There  are  three  schools  of  mines — at 
Paris,  founded  in  1783,  St.  Etienne,  founded  in  1816,  and 
at  Alais,  founded  in  1845 — which  supply  mining  engineers 
for  the  country. 

Iron  is  abundant,  but  rather  far  from  the  coal.  St.  Etienne  is  one 
of  its  chief  centres.  Coal  is  found  in  five  fields  : — 1.  In  the  N. ,  near 
the  Scheldt.  2.  In  the  centre,  between  the  Loire  and  the  Saone.  3. 
Between  the  Loire  and  the  Rhone.  4.  In  the  valley  of  the  Cher.  5. 
In  the  S.,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Gard.  Lead  and 
Silver  are  found  in  Finisterre,  Isdre,  Puy-de-dome,  and  Loz^re. 
Manganese,  and  Arsenic,  are  less  widely  diffused.  Bitumen  and 
Asphalt  are  also  found.  Slate  is  found  near  Cherbourg ;  and  excel- 
lent building  stone  near  Caen. 

Forests  are  still  very  extensive  and  very  carefully 
looked  after ;  indeed  one-seventh  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  plantations.  On  the  mountain  sides  are  chestnut  and 
beech,  with  the  oak  and  cork  tree  in  the  Pyrenees.  Timber, 
and  turf  from  the  marshy  lands,  constitute  the  principal 
^ticles  of  fuel.  The  dreary  plains  called  Landes  have  been 
planted  with  pine  trees. 

Oanals. — Since  the  introduction  of  railways  canals  have 
become  of  very  little  importance  in  every  country. 

The  Canal  du  Midi*  imites  the  Garonne  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Canal  du  Centre  unites  the  Ehone  and  Loire. 
A  third  canal  runs  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine,  and  a  fourth  from 
the  Rhone  to  the  Seine ;  a  fifth  runs  from  Brest  to  Nantes. 

*  "  Du"  neaos  "  of  the,**  midi  meana  **  South.** 
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Rivers. — ^France  has  four  great  rivers  : — ^The  Seine^ 
Loire,  Garamie,  and  Rhone.  The  drainage  of  the  country 
may  be  considered  under  four  basitis  : — 1.  The  Mediterra- 
nean. 2.  Bay  of  Biscay,  3.  The  English  Channel.  4.  The 
North  Sea. 

The  Rhone  has  been  abeady  described  at  page  66. 

The  Var  fonned,  until  1859,  the  boundary  between  France  and  Italy. 

The  Adonr,  in  the  S.  W.,  descends  from  the  Pyrenees  in  a  rapid 
stream,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  below  Bayonne. 

The  Gaye  is  its  chief  tributary. 

The  OaroxuDB  has  been  described. 

The  Charante,  with  good  navigation,  rises  in  the  hills  of  Limousin  ; 
it  passes  in  a  very  circuitous  course  Angoul^e,  Cognac,  and  Brochfort, 
entering  the  sea  opposite  the  isle  of  Oleron. 

The  Loire  has  already  been  described,  page  62.  One  of  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Lot,  has  a  course  of  250  miles. 

Many  smaller  rivers,  such  as  the  Vllal&e  and  Ome,  are  found  in 

the  N.  W. 

The  Seine  has  aheady  been  described.    The  Kazae  joins  the  Seine 

near  Paris,  after  a  course  of  200  miles.    The  Bnxe,  the  Oise,  and  the 

Alsne  also  flow  into  the  Seine.    The  Boinme  flows  past  Amiens  and 

Abbey  ville,  and  reaches  the  English  channeL    The  SehelAt  and  Meuse 

flow  through  Belgium  to  the  North  Sea. 

Lakes. — France  has  hardly  any  lakes  of  importance,  save 
the  lagoons  found  near  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

Mineral  Springs. — No  country  in  the  world  has  so 
many  mineral  springs.  Some  state  that  even  4,000  e^t. 
The  best  known  are  Pau,  and  Fichy. 

Ooast  line. — ^The  coast  line  probably  extends  over 
1,400  miles.  On  the  N.  E.  is  the  cape  GrisTieZy  and  further 
W.  two  large  bays,  that  of  the  Somme  and  Seine,  and  still 
further  W.  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  beyond  which  is  the 
bay  of  St.  Malo,  called  also  gulf  of  Bretange.  The  island 
of  Ushant  lies  off  the  coast  of  Brittany,  with  a  population 
of  2,500.  In  the  harbour  of  Brest  500  vessels  could  safely 
anchor.    Bells  Isle,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  Vith  rocky  cliffs 
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but  a  fertile  interior^  was  taken  by  a  British  force  in  1761, 
and  held  till  1763.  Its  popnhtioQ  m  about  10,000. 
Nbirmontiers,  a  little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  is  rich 
and  fertile,  with  salt  marshes,  and  about  8,000  inhabitants. 
DieUj  B4,  and  Oleron  are  the  largest  islands  on  this  coast. 
Bdiask  good  fishing  station,  and  produces  much  wine.  The 
remaining  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  is  very  tame.  On  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  LerinSy  two  isles  well  fortified,  and 
HUres,  with  a  town  of  this  name  as  capital,  and  an  active 
Iktle  port. 

Manu&ctures. — ^The  general  character  of  all  French 
manufactures  is,  that  they  are  more  for  luxury  than  use, 
exhibiting  great  variety,  combined  with  delicate  manipula- 
tion and  exquisite  taste. 

Unen  has  its  chief  seats  at  Lille,  Rouen,  and  St.  Quentin.  The  beau- 
tiful table  linens  of  St  Quentin  are  justly  prized.  Cotton  is  manufac- 
tured at  Rouen.  WooUens  are  made  in  many  places — Amiens,  etc. 
Silk  is  raised  in  many  of  the  S.  £.  departments,  and  manufactured 
at  Lyons  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Indeed  the  quantity 
raised  in  the  country  is  quite  insufficient,  and  raw  silk  is  imported 
f-rom  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other  places.  The  Lace  of  Valenciennes, 
the  FoFcelain  of  Sevres,  the  JeweUery  of  Paris,  the  GUoyes  of  Gren- 
oble, are  all  of  unrivalled  excellence.  Surgical  and  Astronomical 
Instntments  are  extensively  made  at  Paris. 

Agricultura — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  crops  of 
cereals,  which  are  produced  all  over  the  country,  France, 
according  to  climate  and  productions,  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts. 

(1)  In  the  north  the  climate  much  resembles  that  of  the  S.  of 
England,  and  flax,  potatoes,  and  grain  are  largely  raised,  as  well  as 
beet-root  for  the  sugar  manufacture.  (2)  In  the  centre,  where  the 
sky  is  less  cloudy,  the  vine,  so  carefully  tended  by  the  people, 
becomes  an  important  production.  The  chief  seats  of  the  champagne 
wine  are  Rheims  and  Chalons  ;  of  Bui^ndy,  Autun,  and  Dijon ;  of 
claret,  the  district  inland  from  Bordeaux  ;  and  of  brandy,  Cognac. 
(3)  In  the  S.  the  olive  and  fig  flourish  under  a  delightfully  clear 
atmosphere,  where  maize  also  is  produced.    It  may  be  observed  that 
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the  climate  on  the  E.  is  much  warmer  than  on  the  W.    For  instance,' 
the  vine  is  only  found  on  the  W.  as  far  N.  as  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
while  on  the  E.  it  almost  reaches  the  50th  parallel.     While  maize  on 
the  W.  is  only  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  on  the  E.  it  reaches 
almost  to  Strasbourg. 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  France  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  ranks  next  to  that  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  shipments  of  wines,  brandies,  articles  of  taste 
and  luxury,  of  eggs  and  fruits,  silks  and  velvets,  form  an 
important  commerce.  France  imports  raw  silk,  tea,  coffee, 
wool,  hardware,  timber,  coal,  etc. 

EdncatLon. — Though  France  stands  pre-eminent  in  its  establish- 
ments for  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  chemistry,  surgery,  music, 
astronomy,  etc.,  the  recent  lamentable  war  with  Germany  proved 
her  education  system  more  showy  than  profound,  particularly  in  the 
all-important  matters  of  a  people's  education — arithmetic,  penman- 
ship, and  geography.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  extend  ele- 
mentary education  at  present  in  the  common  schools. 

Animals. — In  addition  to  the  ordinary  tame  animals,  wolves  are 
numerous  in  the  mountainous  districts ;  bears,  though  decreasing  in 
numbers,  are  still  met  with  on  the  highest  mountains.  The  chamois 
or  wild  goat,  the  ermine,  and  marmot,  are  found  in  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  In  the  woods  are  found  the  wild  boar,  roebuck,  fox, 
squirrel,  and  marten. 

COLONIES. — In  Africa  the  French  possessions  consist 
of  Algeria,  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  the  isles  of  Bour- 
bon and  St.  Marie  in  the  Indian  ocean,  Mayotte  with  its 
dependencies,  portions  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and 
stations  on  the  coast  of  Guinea :  total  area  95,000  square 
miles,  and  population  600,000,  In  America  are  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe  in  the  W-  Indies,  French  Guiana,  the  fish- 
ing stations  St,  Pierre  and  Maquelon  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland ;  total  area  80,000  square  miles,  and  population 
300,000.  In  Ada  are  Pondicherry,  Mah^,  etc. :  area  10,800 
square  miles,  population  2\  millions.  In  the  Pacific  the 
Marquesas,  Tahiti,  and  New  Caledonia  :  area  9,660  square 
miles,  population  84,000. 
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Spain  occupies  five-sixths  of  '^  the  Peainsola,"  and  has  a 
surface  traversed  by  mountain  ranges  running  parallel  with 
long  rivers.  It  contains  a  plateau  in  the  centre  on  which 
stands  the  capital.  The  Atlantic  seaboard,  including  that 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is  about  600  miles,  while  that  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  712  miles. 

It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  3^''  and  43°  45'  N.  latitude,  and 
between  3°  20'  and  ^'^  20'  W.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is  560 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  380  miles.  Spain  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  on  the  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Portugal ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  It  was  formerly  divided  into 
14  districts,  but  since  1833  the  division  is  into  48  provinces. 


Districta. 

Sqr.  milM. 

Popttlation 

Capitals. 

lOallda   . 
S  Astnrias 
8  Basqno  Fro- } 
vlnces 

11,335 

4.086 

2,778 

1,880,552 
571,335 

459,000 

Santiago. 

Oviedo  on  the  Gijon. 

Bilbao  on  the  Nervion. 

4  Old  CaatllA 
6  Arragon 

6  Navarre 

7  Catalonia 

25,565 

17,726 

4,450 

12,480 

8,883 

1,691,297 
921.305 
300,000 

1,731,798 

1,342,515 

Burgos  on  the  Arianzon. 
Saragossa  on  the  Ebro. 
Pamplona. 

Barcelona  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.          , 

Valencia  on  the  Guadala- 

• 
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9  Knrela    . 

10,440 
33,637 

621,728 
3,146,515 

viar. 
Murcia  on  the  Segnra. 
Seville  on  the  Guadalqui- 

11  Eatremadnra  . 

12  New  Castile     . 
18  Leon 

14  Islands 

16,688 

27,882 

15,294 

4  981 

715,899 
1,493,234 

878,437 
535,068 

vor» 

Badajos  on  the  Guadiana. 

Madrid  on  the  Manzanares. 

Leon. 

Palma  and  Santa  Cruz. 

1.  Galicia  contains  the  most  northern  point  of  Spain, 
Cape  Ortegal,  as  well  as  the  most  western,  Cape  Finisterre, 
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The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  has  the  most  irregular  and 
most  indented  coast  line  in  "  the  Peninsula."  Wine,  fruits, 
wheat,  maize,  timber,  and  flax,  are  the  chief  products,  and 
linen  the  chief  manufacture.  The  river  MinJu>  separates 
this  province  from  Portugal.  It  is  divided  into  the  modem 
provinces,  Corunna,  Lugo,  Orense,  and  Fontevedra — ^all  inha- 
bited by  a  robust  and  athletic  race. 

Santiago  (30,000),  the  largest  town,  is  so  named  from  St.  James,  the 
Elder,  the  patron  Saint  of  Spain,  who  was,  it  is  said,  buried  in  its 
cathedraL 

Oonuma  (20,000)  is  strongly  fortified,  and  stands  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  a  very  extensive  cigar  manufactory,  and  active 
trade,  ^ere  Sir  John  Moore  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  fighting 
against  the  French,  1809.  Ferrol  (16,000),  on  the  same  bay,  on  its  N. 
shore,  is  one  of  the  three  Spanish  naval  arsenals.  Vigo  (8,0U0),  towards 
the  south,  has  a  spacious  and  well-sheltered  harbour.  Fontevedra 
is  surrounded  with  fruit  trees  and  orchards. 

2.  Asturias  is  a  long,  narrow  province,  lying  along  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  mountain  range  for  its  southern 
boundary,  some  of  the  peaks  of  which  rise  to  10,000  or 
11,000  feet,  and  exceed  the  limits  of  the  snow-line.  From 
this  range  the  surface  has  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  sea. 
The  country  is  rich  in  copper,  iron,  zinc,  marble,  jet,  coal, 
and  peat,  and  its  mountains  are  covered  with  forests.  Seve- 
ral fertile  valleys  are  found  affording  good  pasturage.  Cider 
is  the  common  beverage.    Oviedo  is  the  modem  province. 

Ovledo  (10,000)  stands  nine  miles  from  the  coast,  and  was,  when  the 
Moors  flourished  in  Spain,  the  residence  of  the  Christian  kings.  It 
has  a  cathedral  and  a  university.     GUon,  on  the  coast,  is  its  port. 

3.  The  Basque  Provinces  are  situated  further  K,  a 

portion  of  old  Castile  coming  in  between  them  and  Asturias. 
It  is  a  small  rugged  district,  separated  from  France  by  the 
river  Bidassoa,  and  in  shape  triangular.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Basque  population,  an  athletic  race  who  speak  a  lan- 
g^^gQ  ..different  from  Spanish.    The  mineral  wealth  is  very 
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important ;  and  flour  is  largely  exported.  The  district  cor- 
responds to  the  modern  provinces  of  BUbaOy  St,  Sebastiany 
and  Vittoria, 

BlllMU)  (10,000),  the  capital,  is  a  commodiouB  port ;  the  chief  place 
for  exporting  Spanish  wooL 

Bt.  Sebastian  is  a  fortified  seaport,  which  was  stormed  and  taken 
by  Wellington,  from  the  French,  in  1812.  Vittoria,  an  inland  town, 
was  the  scene  of  Wellington's  last  victory  over  the  French  on 
Spanish  solL  The  engagement  raged  fiercely  for  six  hours,  and  after 
it  Wellington  crossed  over  into  France,  near  Iran,  the  Bidassoa  being 
fordable  here  at  low  water.  Fontarabla  is  a  frontier  fortress  on  the 
borders  of  France. 

4.  Old  Castile  rims  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to 
the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  crossed  by  two  mountain 
chains,  one  to  the  N.,  the  other  to  the  S.  The  inhabitants 
are  as  lazy  as  they  are  haughty,  and  look  down  with  con- 
tempt on  the  producers  of  wealth. 

Burgos  (15,000),  with  some  shady  walks  and  pleasant  gardens  in  its 
vicinity,  is  an  old  and  decayed  city,  with  one  of  the  most  richly 
decorated  cathedrals  in  the  world.  Its  archbishop  was  murdered  a 
few  years  ago. 

Santander  (20,000)  is  a  flourishing  seat  of  Spanish  commerce,  with 
active  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  other  places.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  and  some  tobacco  factories,  with  iron  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    A  railway  connects  it  with  Madrid. 

Valladolid,  though  once  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  now  a  city  of 
little  importance.     It  has  a  university. 

Falenda  is  another  old  town  on  the  railway  just  mentioned. 

Segovia,  in  the  midst  of  good  sheep  pastures,  has  some  cloth  works. 

LaQntida*  on  the  mountains,  has  near  it  the  summer  palace  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs,  about  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  upon  the  grounds 
of  which  the  wild  boars  often  intrude  even  at  the  present  time. 

5..  Arragon  extends  from  the  crest  of  the  Pyrenees  S., 
beyond  the  Ebro.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  forests  of 
oai[,  beech,  and  pine.  Copper,  lead,  iron,  salt,  and  alum 
are  found ;  and  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  barley,  with 
a  little  rice  along  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  are  raised. 
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(80,000),  the  eapital,  is  aa  old  town,  with  a  cathedral,  » 
Qnivenity,  and  silk  and  cloth  factories.  It  is  memorable  for  a  siege 
by  the  French  in  1808-9,  when  the  women  fought  on  the  walls  like 
heroic  men. 

6.  Navarre  was  formerly  a  distinct  kingdom,  extending 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  Three-fourths  of  the  suiface 
are  mountainous,  the  remainder  containingvalleys  and  plains. 
The  Ebi'o  is  the  chief  river.  Forests  cover  most  of  the 
hill  sides,  and  the  country  is  well  stocked  vrith  £sh  and 
game.  Sheep-farming  is  extensive.  Saragossay  Huesca, 
Teruely  are  its  divisions. 

Pamplona  (10,000),  the  capital  of  Navarre,  is  an  important  fortress 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with  a  bull- ring  which  can  contain  10,000 
Bi)ectator8.  It  was  taken  in  1813  from  the  French  (who  had  held  it  from 
1808),  by  the  British. 

Todda  (9,000),  on  the  Ebro,  has  a  cathedral,  and  some  maniufiMtures 
o  woollens  and  earthenware. 

7.  Catalonia,  in  the  N.E.,  extends  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  S.  of  the  mouth  of  |the  Ebro.  Cork  and  pine 
trees  are' abundant  S.  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  inhabitants  are 
energetic  and  intelligent,  and  agriculture  is  more  advanced 
than  in  the  other  provinces.  It  contains  four  modem  pro- 
vinces : — Barcelona,  Girona,  Lerida,  and  Tarragona. 

Barcelona*  (260,000),  the  second  city  of  Spain,  stands  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  has  been  for  ages  a  place  of  importance.  It  has  at 
present  steam  communication  with  almost  all  the  ports  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Many  good  shops,  hotels,  and  public  buildings  adorn  the 
principal  streets.  Beautiful  lace  is  made  in  the  outlets,  from  which 
several  narrow  streets  radiate  towards  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  has 
a  university,  8  colleges,  many  scientific  institutions  and  libraries. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  1705. 

Matara  (13,000)  is  a  seaport  further  N. ;  Tazra^ona  (18,000)  and 
ToTtosa  (18,000)  are  ports  further  S.  Among  the  inland  towns 
may  be  named  Gerona  (8,000),  strongly  fortified,  resisted  the  French 
very  bravely,  1809 ;  Kanxesa  (13,000)  and  Lerida  (16,000)  are  manu- 
facturing towns  on  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to  Saragossa.    Reus 

*  Said  $0  have  been  founded  by  Hamilcar  Earca ;  hence  its  name. 
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(25,000)  stands  a  little  inland,  and  has  active  trade.  Vlcfli  (14^000), 
on  the  Ter,  has  some  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture  of  the  middle 
ages. 

8.  Valencia  extends  along  the  coast  almost  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  to  a  little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Segura,  but  not  running  far  inland.  Its  inhabitants  are 
quick  and  gay,  and  fond  of  pleasure.  The  air  is  pure ;  but 
sometimes  the  pestilential  wind,  the  solano,  prevails. 

Valaada  (150,000)  stands  on  the  Gnadalaviar,  about  three  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  a  very  busy  city,  being  the  centre  of  silk  and 
cloth  manufactures.  The  old  Moorish  walls  remain,  which  are  en- 
tered by  eight  gates.  It  is  called  "  Valencia  the  Beautiful,"  and  has 
a  flourishing  university.    It  was  taken  by  the  French,  1812. 

iOicaate  (22,000)  stands  at  the  base  of  a  high  rock  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 280  miles  by  rail  from  Madrid,  of  which  it  is  the  port.  Elche 
(18,000)  has  great  industry  in  the  cultivation  of  date  palm.  Alcoy 
(25,000)  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  paper  cigars  and  sugar  plums. 
Orllinela  (18,000)  stands  in  a  beautiful  district  called  ''The  Garden 
of  Spain,"  and  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors  550  years.  Murvledro 
(6,000)  is  famous  for  its  Roman  antiquities.  GasteUon  (17,000)  has 
active  trade,  and  manu&cture  of  brandy. 

9.  Murcia,  lying  S.  W.  of  Valencia,  enjoys  a  delightful 
climate,  only  faulty  from  its  dr3mess.  But  little  advance 
has  been  made  in  industrial  pursuits  by  its  indolent  inhabi- 
tantSi    It  contains  Murcia  and  Albacete, 

Kurda  (25,000),  a  cathedral  city,  on  the  Segura,  has  manufactures 
of  nitre  and  gunpowder.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  in 
1810.  Carthagena  or  Cartagena  (30,000),  the  chief  of  the  three  Spanish 
naval  arsenals,  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  coast.  It  has 
shipping,  glass,  and  smelting  works.  Lorca  (40,000)  has  linen  and 
saltpetre  factories.  Albacete  (10,000)  has  trade  in  cattle  and  grain. 
Almanza  (8,000)  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Lord  Galway  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  1707. 

10.  Andalusia  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  districts 
of  the  peninsula.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Sierra  Morena  moun 
tains  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  interior. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Guadalquiver,  and  peopled  by  a  race 
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which  preserves  much  of  the  Arabic  character.  The  climate 
in  some  of  the  valleys  is  so  delightful  that  the  sugar-cane  aud 
cotton  plant  grow.  Corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil,  are  the  prin- 
cipal productions.     It  contains  eight  modern  provinces. 

Bevllla  (150,000),  one  of  the  best  of  Spanish  cities,  stands  in  a  fine 
plain  in  the  midst  of  olive  and  orange  groves,  about  45  miles  from 
the  river's  month.  An  old  wall  surrounds  the  city,  which  still  con- 
tains a  Moorish  palace,  a  Grothic  cathedral,  and  many  good  public 
buildings,  with  Roman  and  Moorish  remains.  It  has  immense  trade 
in  oranges  and  tobacco.    It  has  a  government  cannon  foundry. 

Ctraaada  (100,000)  is  situated  on  a  plain  renowned  for  its  beauty 
and  fertility,  and  is  said  to  contain  Bf)me  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Moorish  architecture.  It  has  a  university,  and  numerous  churches, 
hospitals,  etc.  Ualaga  (100,000)  is  an  active  commercial  port,  with 
trade  in  wine  and  dried  fruits^  It  was  held  by  the  Moors  from  714 
to  1487,  and  was  taken  by  the  French,  1810.  Cordova  (60,000) 
stands  on  the  Gnadalquiver,  and  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Moors, 
when  it  contained  double  its  present  population.  It  was  long  noted 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  leather  called  Cordovan. 

Cadiz  (70,000),  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  is  a  Spanish  port  with 
active  trade.  It  has  productive  salt  pits.  This  town  was  taken  by 
the  English,  1596  ;  but  in  1702  it  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  and  Sir  G.  Rooke.  Tarlfii  (7,000)  is  a  good 
fishing  town.  Algeslras  (10,000)  nas  linen  and  cotton  factories,  and 
overlooks  the  bay  of  Gibraltar.  Zerez  (30,000)  is  much  engaged  in 
wine-making,,  and  gave  its  name  to  Sherry.  Palos,  now  insignificant, 
was  the  port  whence  Columbus  set  sail,  1492,  to  discover  America  ; 
and  San  Lucar  is  the  place  whence  Magellan  set  sail. 

1 1.  Estremadura  is  one  of  the  poorest  and  least  peopled 
provinces  in  Spain.  It  is  crossed  by  three  chains  of  moun- 
tains, with  two  valleys  traversed  by  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana. 
Its  valleys  are  clad  with  rich  pastures,  and  its  hill-slopes 
with  woods.  On  the  hills  in  summer,  and  in  the  valleys  in 
winter,  sheep  farming  is  extensively  carried  on.  It  con- 
sists of  two  provinces,  Badajds,  Cdceres. 

Badajos  (22,000),  a  strong  fortress,  stands  on  the  Guadiana,  in  a 
vast  plain,  near  the  Portuguese  frontier.  It  has  manufactures  of  soap 
and  coarse  woollens.    In  1810  it  was*  taken  by  the  French  after  a 
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siege  of  two  months;  and  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks  in  1812  Wel- 
lington took  it  by  storm,  after  a  dreadful  conflict  with  the  French,  in 
which  he  lost  5,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Merlda,  higher  up  the  river,  though  once  large  and  populous,  is 
now  of  little  importance. 

12.  New  Castile,  embracing  elevated  plains,  intersected 
by  mountain  chains,  is  an  extensive  district  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  on  which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  fed. 
Wheat  is  largely  raised.  Here,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  S|)ain,  mules  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
inhabitants  are  exceedingly  haughty,  and  use  a  language  of 
great  pomposity,  and  are  too  proud  for  ordinary  industrial 
pursuits.  It  includes  the  new  provinces—  Madiidy  Toledo, 
Civdad  BecU  or  La  Mancha,  Cueviga,  and  Ouadalaxara. 

Madrid  (390,000)  has  an  uniuviting  aspect.  It  is  situated  on  an 
exposed  plateau,  2,000  feet  above  sea  level,  being  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  twenty- five  feet  high,  and  entered  by  fifteen  gates.  It 
contains  many  wide  and  well- paved  streets,  public  walks,  foun- 
tains, richly  decorated  churches,  and  many  public  squares  and 
government  buildings.  It  has  a  university  of  considerable  reputation, 
an  amphitheatre  for  bull-fights,  four  theatres,  and  three  museums. 
Two  factories,  one  of  porcelain,  the  other  of  l^apestry,  are  carried  on. 
It  always  enjoys  a  pure  but  keen  air.  In  1526  a  treaty  was  made 
here  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  by  which  the  latter  was 
liberated  on  paying  a  ransom.  In  1808,  it  was  entered  by  the 
French,  who  held  it  until  1813. 

About  26  miles  N.W.  is  the  Eacuricd,  a  magnificent  palace  and 
monastery,  erected  by  Philip  II.,  in  the  form  of  a  gridiron,  and  con- 
taining  48  wine  cellars,  11,000  square  windows,  1,860  rooms,  and 
14,000  doors. 

Alcala  (4,000)  was  the  birth-place  of  Cervantes.  Toledo  (16,000),  a 
very  old  town,  with  a  palace,  a  university,  and  a  cathedral,  was  long 
famous  for  its  sword  blades.  Talavera  (6,000)  was,  in  1808,  the  scene 
of  a  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French,  under  Victor.  Cuenoa 
has  paper  mills,  and  an  establishment  for  washing  wool.  Glndad-Real 
(10,000)  is  an  old  town,  with  trade  in  fruits  and  oiL 

13.  Leon,  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the  Douro,  extends 
from  the  Asturias  mountains  to  the  Sierra  d'£strella,  con- 
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sisting,  in  many  places,  of  a  barren  tract.  A  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  differ  from  all  other  Spaniards,  and  are  known 
as  carriers  throughout  the  country.  They  are  called  Mara- 
gatos  or  Moorish  Goths,  and  still  retain  the  habits  of  the 
Moors.    It  consists  of  Leony  Zamora,  and  Salamanca, 

Leon  (6,000)  is  a  very  old  town,  gloomy  and  dirty. 

Balamanca  (13,000),  with  a  celebrated  university  and  many  fine  old 
bnildings,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Wellington  over  the  French, 
1812,  It  has  the  largest  bull-riog  in  Spain.  Astorga  is  the  capital 
of  the  Maragatos.    Zamora  (12,000)  stands  on  the  Douro. 

14.  Islands. — ^The  Balearic  Islands  constitute  a  modern 
province,  and  the  Canary  Islands  another. 

Majorca,  the  largest,  has  an  uneven  surface,  nicely  varied,  a  mild 
and  healthy  climate,  a  fertile  soil,  with  rich  pastures,  with  abundance 
of  fruits  and  some  wine. 

Minorca,  with  similar  productions,  is  not  so  hilly  in  surface.  It 
was  held  by  the  British  from  1708  to  1758,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
the  French.  It  remained  under  Britain  from  the  peace  of  1763  till 
1782,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards ;  again  taken  by  Britain 
in  1798;  restored  1802. 


Islandfl. 


Balearic. 
Majorca, 
Minorca, 
Ivl^a, 

Formentara, 
Cabrera, 


Area&q.  mils. 


Population. 


CapitaL 


1,360  250,000     Palma  (40,000). 

45,000     Port  Mahon  (13,000). 
20,000 
2,000 
Used  as  a  place  of  exile  by  Spain. 


The  Canary  Islands  are  seven  in  number — Tene- 
riffe,  Gran  Canaria,  Fortaventura,  Gomera,  Lauzarote, 
Palma,  and  Ferro,  together  with  many  smaller  ones.  The 
population  is  about  240,000. 

Teneriffe,  the  largest  island,  contains  the  capital  of  the  group,  Santa 
Gnu  (9,000),  an  active  little  town. 
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PaJmajEl,  on  tlie  island  of  Gran  Canaria,  is  the  commercial  capital, 
and  has  a  good  harbonr,  and  active  trade  in  wine,  fruits,  and  other 
productions  of  the  island.  On  Teneriffe  stands  the  celebrated  moun- 
tain of  same  name,  the  peak  of  which  is  above  12,000  feet  above  sea 
level,  exhibiting  on  its  sides  every  variety  of  vegetable  production. 

RdillwafyS  connect  the  capital  with  Alicante  and  Santander,  and 
Barcelona  with  Valencia,  running  along  the  coast.  A  railway  runs 
through  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  connecting  Saragossa  with  Bilbao. 
From  Cordova  lines  proceed  to  Malaga  aud  Cadiz. 

Mountains. — ^The  general  direction  of  the  mountains 
of  "the  Peninsula"  is  from  E.  to  W.  Five  extensive 
ranges  are  distinguished. 

The  Pyrenees,  with  their  continuation,  the  Asturias  mountains, 
ran,  with  little  interruption,   from  Cape  Creuse  to  Cape  Einisterre, 
an  ^elevated,  blufif  cliff,  very  abrupt  towards  the  S.,  with  rugged 
features.     The  second  rauge  slopes  gradually  towards  the  N.,  but 
is  much  more  irregular  in  its  course,  commencing  a  little  S.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  on  the  E.,  passing  N.  of  Madrid,  under  the 
name  of  CastUian  mountains,  and  further  W.,  the  Sierra  de  Oredos* 
Sierra  de  Oata,  and  in  Portugal,  the  Sierra  cPEstreUa,  terminating 
in  the  rock  of  Lisbon.     The  third  range  neither  rises  so  high  nor 
extends  so  long  as  the  preceding.    It  lies  S.  of  the  Tagus,  separates 
the  basins  of  the  Bouro  and  Tagus,  and  is  called  the  mountains  of 
Toledo.    The  fourth  lies  S.  of  the  Guadiana,  and  is  called  the  Sierra 
Moreno,  which  is  crossed  by  several  streams  which  flow  to  the  Gua- 
dalquiver.    The  fifth  range,  which  has  the  highest  peaks  in  the  Penin- 
sula, may  be  traced  from  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar  to  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Palos,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  Nevada,  which  rises  at  Mul- 
hacen  to  11,387  feet.     The  snowline  on  this  mountain  is  about  9,509 
feet  high ;  and  the  range  descends  in  terraces  to  the  sea  shore. 

Table-land. — The  plateau  in  the  interior  has,  in  Castile,  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  2, 500  feet,  and  is  skirted  by  the  Asturias  mountains  on  the 
N.  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

MineralB.-^Spain  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  Silver  is  found  in 
Granada  and  Murcia;  copper  and  manganese  in  the  same  districts; 
iron  is  found  all  over  the  country ;  coal  in  mlmy  places ;  the  richest 
quicksilver  mines  in  Europe  are  at  Almaden  ;  tin  in  Galicia ;  and 
marble  and  salt  in  Catalonia.  The  mineral  wealth,  for  want  of  good 
roads,  and  lack  of  enterprise  in  the  inhabitants,  is  very  little  developed . 

*  The  word  "sierra  " means  saw-like,  or  serrated. 
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FoTMtB  of  oork  trees,  and  plantations  of  olives,  and  groves  of  oranges, 
are  foand  in  some  parts ;  but  in  general  the  aspect  of  the  country  is 
dreary.  The  Spaniards,  in  general,  dislike  trees ;  and  forests  are  be- 
ooming  things  of  the  past. 

Rivers. — ^The  Iberian  peninsula  slopes,  for  the  most  part, 
towards  the  Atlantic.  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean are: — 

The  Uobregat,  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees  and  flows  into  the  sea 
a  few  miles  S.  of  Barcelona ;  the  Ebro,  already  described ;  the  Guada- 
lavlar,  which  rises  in  Arragon,  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  Valencia,  after 
a  course  of  150  miles.  The  Jncar  rises  in  the  E.  of  the  table-land, 
and  flows  nearly  S.  for  about  100  miles,  and  enters  the  sea  after  a 
coarse  of  200  miles.  The  Segnra  is  farther  S.,  runs  throngh  a  fertile 
plain,  and  passes  Marcia  on  its  way  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  rivers  between  Cape  Palos  and  Gibraltar  on  the  S., 
and  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  JN.,  are  unimportant 
The  following  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic: — 

The  mnho,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Galicia,  flows  S.  to  the 
town  of  Orense,  turns  S.  W.,  and  after  forming  the  boundary,  for 
some  distance,  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  enters  the  sea,  after  a 
course  of  160  miles.  The  Donro  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Soria,  about 
if*  E.  longitude.  It  is  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  streams  from 
the  mountains  on  either  side.  Its  course  is  wdbterly ;  but  on  the  fron. 
tiers  of  Portugal  it  runs  S. ,  forming  the  boundary  for  60  miles  ;  again 
turning  W.,  it  enters  the  sea  near  Oporto.  Zamora  is  on  its  banks. 
It  is  subject  to  violent  floods.  The  Taanis  has  been  described  at  page 
62.  The  Gnadlana  rises  in  La  Mancha,  and  after  flowing  about  120 
miles  through  the  plains,  begins  to  run  S.,  and  forms  the  Portuguese 
boundary,  for  about  30  miles  after  passing  Badajos.  It  now  enters 
Portugal,  but  near  its  mouth  again  flows  on  the  borders.  It  is  about 
450  miles  long;  and  passes  Cindad  Real,  Badajos,  and  Rivas. 
Guadalqulver,  which  is  about  300  miles  long,  waters  some  of  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Andalusia,  i>assing  Cordova  and  Seville,  after  which  it 
makes  many  meanderings,  and  enters  the  sea,  where  two  swampy 
islands  are  formed  at  its  mouth. 

Climate,  &c.— The  climate  varies  greatly.  In  winter  the  cold  is 
very  severe,  and  rain  and  snow  are  frequent  The  average  rain-fall 
in  the  S.  and  on  the  W.  coast  is  from  25  to  35  inches;  but  in  the 
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centre  of  the  conntry  only  10  inches.    In  Andalusia,  a  pestilential 
wind  called  solano^the  sirocco  of  Italy — withers  the  vegetation. 

Lakes. — Hardly  any  lakes  are  found  in  Spain. 

Coast  Line. — On  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  coast  is  straight 
and  uDbroken,  with  only  a  few  small  inlets  called  rias,  at  the  mouths 
of  small  rivers.  On  the  W.  the  coast  is  rocky,  with  many  fine  bays, 
and  some  small  rocky  islands.  On  the  S.  W.  the  Atlantic  coast  is  low 
and  sandy,  and  in  some  places  even  swampy.  From  Gibraltar  to 
Cape  Palos  the  coast  is  rocky,  with  few  inlets  ;  but  from  this  point 
near  to  Alicante  a  low  coast  is  again  seen,  and  thence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ebro  it  varies  much  ;  thence  to  the  coast  of  France  it  also  varies 
much,  with  two  good  bays,  Barcelona  and  Rosas. 

IfamiftUTtiires. — The  manufactures  of  Spain  are  unimportant.  Silk 
is  made  at  Valencia ;  linen  in  the  N.  W. ;  and  wines  at  many  places. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  the  most  primitive  me> 
thods  of  tillage  being  still  in  general  us&  The  inhabitants,  like  those 
of  most  warm  countries,  are  endowed  with  very  little  energy. 

Ctommeroe. — The  commerce  of  Spain  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Wines 
are  largely  exported,  as  well  as  fruit  and  corkwood ;  some  minerals 
are  also  exported,  but  Marino  wool  is  the  most  important  export. 
Cattle  have  lately  been  largely  exix>rted. 

EdncatLon  is  now  fast  advancing ;  and  it  appears  that  a  regular 
system  of  elementary  instruction  has  been  adopted  in  the  primary 
schools. 

Colonies. — Spain  still  possesses  the  following  colonial  possessions  : — 
The  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  Phi- 
lippine and  Ladrone  islands  in  Asia;  Fernando  Po,  Tetuan,  etc.,  in 
Africa. 

Andorra — This  little  republic  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Pyrenees,  adjoining  Ari^ge,  occupying  a  very  picturesque 
district,  containing  much  iron  ore.  It  is  ruled  by  two  pre- 
sidents, one  appointed  by  France,  the  other  by  the  Spanish 
bishop  of  Urgel,  with  a  council  of  twenty-four  members. 
The  capital  is  Andorre ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
iron  manufacture,  with  a  little  agriculture.  Smuggling  is 
much  resorted  to. 
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BRITISH  POSSESSION. 

Gibraltar  is  a  projection  from  the  Spanish  mainland, 
going  as  far  S.,  save  five  miles,  as  Tarifa  point,  the  most 
southerly  land 'of  Europe.  To  the  coast  line  of  Andalusia, 
the  ''  Rock  "  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  is  attached  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus.  The  .town  is 
built  on  the  only  landing  place,  on  the  W.,  where  Gibraltar 
bay  makes  a  circular  sweep  ;  and  craggy  rocks  are  on  the 
other  sides.  On  the  inaccessible  rocks  the  monkeys  scamper 
about  and  afford  amusement  to  the  garrison — the  only  place 
in  Europe  where  they  are  found  wild.  The  fortifications  are 
dug  out  of  the  solid  rock,  rendering  it  the  strongest  for- 
tress in  Europe. 

Cttliraltar  (15,000)  consists  of  three  streets  running  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  longest  being  about  a  mile  in  length.  Every 
day  may  be  seen  in  the  town  a  mixture  of  the  inhabitants 
of  most  European  nations.  There  are  no  fresh  water  spriogs,  and 
the  only  supply  is  the  rainfall;  hence,  in  the  hot  season,  from 
July  to  November,  epidemics  have  often  preyed  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1462  it  was  taken  from  the  Moors.  In  1704  it  was 
taken  by  Sir  G.  Rooke,  and  in  1779  it  was  gallantly  defended 
against  a  combined  attack  of  France  and  Spain,  by  G-eneral  Elliot, 
created  Lord  Heathfield.  The  blockade  lasted  until  1782.  About 
1,000  guns  are  now  mounted  on  the  fortifications,  one  of  which  is 
fired  every  evening,  and  the  town  closed  for  the  night 
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PORTUGAL. 

Porttlgal  partakes  in  it^  entirety  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  Spain,  already  sufficiently  given  in  detail.  Though 
once  important,  and  holding  Brazil  as  a  colony,  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  the  least  influential  country  of  Europe. 

It  is  about  360  miles  long,  and  134  broad,  and  lies  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  45°  8'  and  46°  55'  N.  latitude ;  and 
between  the  meridians  of  6°  15'  and  9°  30'  W. 

The  following  are  its  divisions : — 


Old  ProTlneet. 


New  ProTinces. 


Capita]!. 


Algarva, 
Alemtejo^ 


Brtranadiira, 


BeSra, 


Trai-OB-]Iont68( 
fiitn-DonzO"^ 


Faro, 
(Beja, 
<  Evora, 
(  Portal^gre, 

!  Lisbon, 
SaDtarem, 
Leiiia, 
iCastello-Braiico 
Guarda, 
Visen,  ■ 
Coimbra, 
Aveiro, 
(Villa  Real, 
(Bragansa, 
OportOi 


^Oporto, 

^Braga, 

(Yiana, 


Faro  (9,000),  on  the  Douro. 

Beja  (6,000). 

Evora  (16,000). 

Portalegre  (6,000). 

LUbon  (340,000). 

Santarem  (8,000),  on  the  Tagna. 

Leiria  (3,000),  ontheLdz. 

Castello-Branco  (6,000). 

Guarda  (3,000). 

Visen,  (10,000). 

Coim  bra  ( 14, 000),  on  theMondego 

Aveira  (5,000). 

VUla  Real  (5,000). 

Bragansa  (5,000). 

Oporto  (100,000),  on  the  Donro. 

Braga  (17,000),on  the  Cavado. 

Viana  (8,000),  on  the  Lima. 


The  towns  printed  in  italics^are  the  capitaU  of  the  old  proyinoes. 


TOWNS. 

Uflbon  is  Teiynieely  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tagus,in  the  midst 
of  delightful  scenery.  The  part  of  the  town  built  since  the  great  earth, 
quake  is  well  laid  out;  but  in  the  older  parts  of  the  city  narrow 
streets  are  found.    Among  the  public  buildings,  the  royal  palaces  and 
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conveDts  are  the  most  striking.  In  1755,  a  great  earthquake  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  city,  60,000  inhabitants  having  perished. 

Oporto  stands  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro.  It  consists  of  many  broad  streets  with  some  narrow  ones — 11 
public  squares,  a  cathedral,  theatre,  mint,  etc.  Its  inmiense  wine- 
cellars  are  unequalled;  wine  being  the  chief  export.  About  30 
English  houses  are  in  the  city.  In  1832  it  was  considerably  injured 
by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro.  Brasa  is  the  seat  of  the  primate  of  Por- 
tugal, and  has  trade  in  hat»,  jewellery,  and  cutlery.  Evora,  a  walled 
town,  has  manufactures  of  hardware  and  leather.  Goimbra,  pictu- 
resquely built  on  a  hill,  is  the  seat  of  the  only  university.  It  is  an 
old  town  of  some  historical  interest.     Betubal  is  a  flourishing  port. 

Surface. — Three  chains  of  mountains  enter  from  Spain — the  Sierra 
(TJSstrella  (starry  mountain  range),  rising  about  7|000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  including  the  hills  Torres  Vedras,  of  historical  celebrity 
as  the  centre  of  Wellington's  lines.  A  second  range  runs  S.  of  the 
Tagus,  and  terminates  at  Ca^ie  Espichel.  The  Sierra  Morena  of 
Spain  terminates  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,  off  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
defeated  by  Sir  J.  Jervis  (1797),  afterwards  Lord  St.  Vincent. 

Between  these  ranges  extensive  valleys  lie,  most  of  which 
are  fertile ;  and  along  most  of  the  riveis'  banks  the  scenery 
is  wild  and  picturesqne.  Algawe  is,  generally  speaking, 
sandy.  Alemtejo  is  dull,  with  a  varied  surface,  sparsely 
peopled.  Traz-os-Montes  is  wild  and  grand.  Estremadura 
is  finely  diversified.  Beira  is  rather  mountainous.  Entre- 
D(mro-e-Mmho  is  the  best  tilled,  most  thickly  inhabited,  and 
most  fertile  of  the  provinces. 

Mountains  and  Blvers. — These  have  been  already  sufficiently  re- 
ferred to  when  treating  of  Spain.  The  only  river  which  has  its  entire 
course  in  Portugal  is  the  Mondego. 

The  Productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Spain.  The  MinercUs  in- 
clude lead,  copper,  iron,  salt,  coal,  slate,  and  marble.  Agriculture  is 
very  much  neglected,  but  crops  of  maize,  rice,  barley,  oats,  and  flax 
are  raised.  Cattle  are  numerous,  and  mules  and  donkeys  are  used  as 
beasts  of  burden.  The  Forests  of  Cork,  oak,  and  pine  are  extensive 
Its  Manufactures  conmst  of  wine,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  a  Httle  woollens 
and  linens.    Very  much  fruity  oil,  and  wine  are  exported. 

Ballways  connect  the  capital  with  Oporto,  fiadajos,  Beja,  and  Evora, 
and  some  excellent  roads  have  recently  been  made. 
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THE   KINGDOM  OP  ITALY. 

Italy  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts — ^tbe  plain  of  Lombardy,  tbe  Italian  peninsula,  and 
the  islands.  The  length  from  the  Alps  to  Cape  Spartivento 
is  750  miles  j  and  the  breadth  varies  from  330  miles  at 
the  north,  to  about  100  miles  in  the  centre,  and  15  miles  at 
the  Gulf  of  Squillace.  Italy  is  the  central  projection  of 
Southern  Europe.  It  has  been  often  styled  "  The  Garden 
of  Europe,"  from  its  delightful  climate;  and  its  shape 
closely  resembles  that  of  a  high-heeled  boot.  It  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  36°  35'  and  47°  N.,  and  the  meridians  of 
6°  35'  and  18°  35'  E. 

Italy  has  gradually  grown  out  of  the  dukedom  of  Savoy,  to  which 
was  added,  in  1720,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  the  title  of  kingdom. 
In  1815,  the  province  of  Genoa  was  added;  and  in  1859,  the  Austrian 
province  of  Lombardy  was  ceded  to  "  Sardinia,"  which,  in  turn,  gave 
up  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France.  In  the  following  year,  the  duchies  of 
Tuscany,  Parraa,  and  Modena,  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,* 
and  the  papal  provinces  of  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marshes,  were 
added,  and  the  capital,  which  had  hitherto  been  Turin,  was  transferred 
to  Florence.  In  1866,  the  province  of  Venetia  was  ceded  by  Austria; 
and  in  1870,  the  Papal  States  were  all  annexed.  Finally,  in  1871 
(November),  the  king  and  parliament  made  Rome  their  residence. 

The  Plain  of  Lomlsardy,  traversed  by  the  Fo  for  250  miles,  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  thickly  inhabited,  well  watered  by  this  river  and 
many  streams  which  rush  from  the  Alps  and  Apennines.  This  dis- 
trict, which  is  subject  to  malaria,  is  known  under  three  names — 
Maremma  in  the  N.,  Camptxgna  di  Roma  in  the  centre,  and 
Pontine  Marshes  in  the  S.  Italy  (peninsular)  is  traversed  by  the 
Apennines,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  slopes — one  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  towards  the  Adriatic  The  islands  and 
islets  will  be  described  further  on. 


*  This  kingdom  comprthended  the  S.  of  Italy  wi1%  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  the 
name  was  adopted  in  lttl6,  when  Naples  was  incorporated  with  the  island  of  Sicily. 
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The  following  is  a  popular  division  of  Italy : — 


ProTincM. 


1  Piedmont* 

8  Qenoa      .    • 
SLombardy 
4  Venetia 
SBmilla 
6  Tlie  MamlieH 
TUmbrla 
STuscany  . 

9  Naples 
10  Papal  ProTlnces 
llBlcUy 
UBardlnla  . 


Sq.  milea. 


12,777 
1,688 
8,644 
9,995 
8,600 
3,000 
3,600 
8,418 

33,607 
4,555 

10,425 
9,359 


Population. 


3,000,000 

700,000 

2,998,181 

2,603,099 

2,146,567 

880,000 

513,019 

1,826,830 

6,787,289 

723,161 

2,392,414 

588,064 


Capital, 


Turin  on  the  Po. 
Genoa  on  the  G.  of  Genoa. 
Milan  on  the  Olona. 
Venice  on  the  Adriatic. 
Parma  on  the  Parma. 
Ancona  on  the  Adriatic. 
Peruj;[ia  on  the  Tiber. 
Florence  on  the  Amo. 
Naples  on  Naples  Bay. 
Rome  on  the  Tiber. 
Palermo  on  Mediterranean. 
Cagliari  on  the  G.  CagliarL 


The  total  number  of  divisions  into  which  the  above 
provinces  are  divided  is  73 — the  names  of  these  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  give. 

1.  Piedmont  is  traversed  by  many  branches  of  the  Alps, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  form  a  natural  barrier  between  it 
and  France  and  Switzerland.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Po 
and  many  of  its  tributaries ;  and  produces  maize,  silk,  wine, 
fruit,  and  olive.oil.  The  railway  enters  from  France  through 
the  Mont  Genis  Tunnel,  completed  1871. 

Toxin  (220,000),  with  a  flonrishing  nnivexBlty,  has  extensiTe  silk 
and  velyet  mannfactures..  It  has  some  good  palaces,  libraries, 
churches,  theatres,  together  with  an  observatory,  and  a  botanic 
garden.  It  has  frequently  been  attacked  by  the  French  and  Ans- 
trians  in  their  rivalry  for  power  in  Italy. 

Casale  (20,000)  has  some  good  public  buildings,  and  manufactures 
of  silk  twist.      It  is  a  strong  fortress. 

AlesBaadxla  (40,000)  is  very  strongly  built,  and  has  silk  trade. 


*  J*ied,**  foot  (^  and  mon^"  mountain." 
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Marengo,  2  miles  distant,  is  the  place  where  Napoleon  I.  defeated 
the  Austrians,  1800. 

NoTara  (18,000),  with  a  large  grain  and  rice  market,  is  the  place 
where  the  Austrians  defeated  the  Sardinians,  1849.  Vercelll  (18,000) 
and  Coni  (20,000)  have  good  cathedrals.  Mondovl  (18,000),  with  silk 
and  worsted  factories,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Napoleon  over 
the  Sardinians,  1796.  It  was  sacked  by  the  French,  1799.  _  Aosta, 
in  an  Alpine  valley,  is  in  the  midst  of  pine  forests,  silver,  copper,  lead 
and  iron  mines.  Susa  (4,000)  has  many  old  ruins,  with  iron  and 
marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

2.  Genoa  lies  S.  of  Piedmont  and  Parma,  and  along 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  The  chain  of  the  Apennines 
curves  through  it  a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  The  soil  is  not 
very  fertile,  unless  near  the  shore  of  the  gulf ;  but  on  the 
hill-slopes  fine  forests  and  good  pastures  are  found.  The 
chief  productions  are  silk,  wine,  figs,  oil,  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  aloes,  marble,  and  slate.  The  people  are  hardy 
and  industrious. 

Genoa  (130,000)  stands  in  the  form  of  a  small  circle  around  the 
harbour,  with  Apennines  rising  behind.  The  city  is  beautifully  built, 
and  contains  fine  palaces,  gardens,  churches,  and  convents,  though 
many  of  the  streets  are  narrow.  It  has  a  university  and  some  good 
schools.  There  is  considerable  export  of  olive  oil,  silk,  rice,  etc.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1797,  and  given  to  Sardinia  1815.  Co- 
lumbus was  bom  in  Genoa.  Chlavarl  (11,000)  has  manufactures  of 
light  willow  chairs.  Rapallo  has  lace  and  oil  factories.  Spezzla,  on 
a  fine  bay,  is  the  terminus  of  the  cable  over  to  Corsica.  Novl 
(12,000),  on  the  road  from  (>enoa  to  Turin,  is  surrounded  by  mulberry 
trees.  Here  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  1799,  in  which  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Austro-Eussians.  Savona  (20,000)  is 
an  active  port 

3.  Lombardy  stretches  from  Piedmont  to  Yenetia,  and 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  contains  part  of  Lakes  Gomo 
and  Garda.  Much  dairy  produce  is  raised,  and  exuberant 
corn  crops.  About  seventeen  millions  of  mulberry  trees  are 
reared  for  the  silk-worm. 

Milan  (220,000)  stands  on  a  plain  between  the  Adda  and  Ticino. 
It  is  equsJly  remarkable  for  historical  associations  and  architectural 
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beauty;  its  streets  are  wide,  public  buildings  elegant,  including  a 
white  marble  cathedral,  opera  house,  and  a  library.  It  ia  a  great  seat 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  has  many  charitable  institutions.  The  city  has 
a  lively  and  gay  appearance.  Its  i^oanufactures  consist  of  fire-arms 
and  hardware.  In  1815,  it  was  attached  to  Austria ;  but  in  1859,  the 
inhabitants  drove  the  Austrians  out  of  the  town. 

Favla  (30,000)  is  a  decayed  city  on  the  Ticino,  with  a  university. 
Here,  in  1525,  Francis  I.  of  France  was  defeated  by  Charles  Y.,  and 
made  prisoner. 

Lodi  (18,000),  the  seat  of  much  trade  in  cheese,  was  the  scene  of  a 
victory  of  Napoleon  L  over  the  Austrians,  in  1796.  Bergamo  (40,000) 
has  silk  trade,  and  a  large  annual  fair.  Brescia  (40,000),  with  a  ca- 
thedral, has  many  Roman  antiquities.  Como  (18,(X)0),  on  the  lake, 
has  silk  and  doth  trade.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
SolfesliLO  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Austiians, 
in  1859.  Cremoxw  (30,000),  on  the  Po,  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
violins.  Monza  (20,000)  has  a  ^palace,  cathedral,  and  many  public 
buildings.    In  one  of  its  churches  is  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 

4.  Venetia  lies  beyond  the  Mincio  and  the  lower  course 
of  the  Po,  embracing 'some  of  the  Alpine  highlands,  and 
bordering  upon  the  Tyrol.  Along  the  Adriatic,  and  for  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  the  country  is  level,  and  much 
traversed  by  canals  and  rivers,  which  bring  down  much 
sediment.  This  district  is  very  fertile,  well-cultivated,  and 
productive. 

Vene^  once  a  famous  republic,  extended  some  distance  inland  ; 
but  not  so  far  as  the  modern  province.  This  republic  consisted  at 
first  of  Italian  refugees,  who  in  the  fifth  century  fled  from  the  scourges 
of  Attila.  In  the  middle  ages  it  had  beconte  one  of  the  first  maritime 
and  commercial  powers,  with  extensive  foreign  possessions,  includiog, 
at  one  period,  the  Morea,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Dalmatia.  It  was 
governed  by  a  chief  magistrate  (doge  =»  dux = duke),  who  became  the 
minion  of  a  few,  and  whose  government  was  an  example  of  tyranny 
and  corruption.  Napoleon  I.  overthrew  its  government  in  1797,  and 
in  1815  it  was  handed  ovei:  to  Austria,  by  which  this  province  was 
ceded  to  Italy  in  1866. 

Venice  (120,000)  occupies  a  cluster  of  72  islands  in  the  midst  of  a 
lagoon,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  by  night  of  a  floating  city.  A 
railway  bridge  of  200  arches  links  it  with  the  continent ;  and  canals 
are  used  instead  of  streets,  the  gondolas,  or  boats,  serving  as  carriages. 
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The  real  streets  are  very  narrow.  The  tide  rises  two  or  three  feet 
in  the  canals,  often  producing  at  its  ebb  a  very  disagreeable  stench. 
The  square  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  m  the  most  admired 
by  foreigners.  An  arsenal,  dockyard,  and  palace,  all  Httle  used,  are 
imposing  monuments  of  its  former  greatness. 

Padua  (55,000)  is  the  seat  of  a  uniyersity,  in  which  Galileo  was  a 
professor  ;  has  a  botanic  garden,  a  cathedral,  and  a  public  library. 

Vincenza  (30,000)  is  very  extensively  engaged  in  the  silk  trade. 
It  has  also  trade  in  com,  wine,  linens,  and  wooUens.  Adria,  though 
formerly  on  the  coast,  is  now  13  miles  inland.  It  gave  its  name  to 
the  Adriatic.  The  famous  Quadrilateral,  considered  impregnable, 
consists  of  the  fortresses  :>-Mantua  (30,000),  on  an  island  in  the 
Mincio,  is  entered  by  five  gates,  and  is  beautifully  built.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  university,  some  elegant  churches,  two  synagogues,  and 
trade  in  silk,  leather,  and  paper.  Taken  by  the  French,  1797  ;  Allies, 
1799.  Near  it  Virgil  was  born.  Peschiera  (3,000)  stands  where  the 
Mincio  leaves  lake  Garda.  Verona  (30,000),  also  entered  by  five  gates,  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  has  good  dye-works  and  silk-mills .  A  congress 
was  held  here  of  the  European  powers,  in  1822,  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  Russia  on  Turkey.  Legnago,  like  Verona,  stands 
on  the  Adige,  and  is  the  fourth  fortress. 

5.  Emilia  embraces  the  district  between  the  Apennines 
and  Adriatic.  It  includes  the  former  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Modena,  with  a  portion  of  the  (5nce  Papal  States. 

Parma  (50,000)  b  a  town  of  ancient  date,  with  a  university  (sup- 
pressed 1831),  and  a  cathedral,  both  of  considerable  merit. 

Ptacenza  (30,000)  stands  on  the  Po,  and  is  a  handsome  city,  with 
good  public  buildings.  Modena  (20,000)  has  some  good  colleges  and 
schools.  Reggie  (20,000)  was  the  birthplace  of  Ariosto  and  Corregio. 
Bologna  (110,000)  is  a  large  city  connected  with  Florence  by  a  rail- 
way; has  trade  in  silk,  glass,  etc. ;  it  has  also  a  university,  etc.,  etc. 
Ferrara  (25, 000)  is  a  walled  town,  has  a  university,  but  little  trade. 
Ravenna  (50,000),  though  five  miles  inland,  was  once  a  seaport  of 
importance.    Rimini  (30,000)  is  a  port  further  to  the  S. 

6.  The  Marches  formerly  belonged  to  the  States  of 
the  Church.  They  lie  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic.    The  inhabitants  are  much  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Ancona  (45,000)  is  an  active  commercial  port^  among  whose  inhabi- 
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tants  are  maay  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Turks,  all  engaged  in  trade.     It 
has  some  Roman  remains. 

Loreto  ^<^  a  magnificent  chnrch,  which  is  much  frequented  by 
devotees.  Urblno,  the  birthplace  of  Kaphael,  is  How  noted  for  its 
painted  pottery,  called  Majolica. 

7.  Umbria  is  an  inland  district,  occupying  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Tiber,  and  traversed  by  the  Apennines. 

Femgla  (18,000)  stands  40  miles  N.  of  Rome,  with  a  nniyersity  and 
some  silk  trade.  A  few  miles  distant  stands  the  Lake  of  Sancedram, 
on  whose  shores  Hannibal  defeated  the  consul,  Flavius,  B.o.  217. 

8.  Tuscany  lies  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  distance  of  from  seventy  to  eighty  miles,  level 
towards  the  sea,  elevated  in  the  interior,  bi^t  generally  very 
fertile.  Here  the  best  olive  oil  is  profusely  produced  from 
the  fruit  of  the  olive,  which  is  widely  cultivated.  Straw 
plait,  for  straw  hats,  is  made  extensively.  The  Amo  and 
Ombrone  are  the  chief  rivers ;  and  the  low  lands  near  their 
banks  are  subject  to  malaria.  The  island  of  Elba  lies  a  few 
miles  off  the  coast.  It  was  the  residence  of  Napoleon  I. 
in  his  exile  in  181 4, 

Florence  (115,000),  called  "Florence  the  beautiful,"  is  situated  in 
the  Garden-valley  of  the  Amo,  about  fifty-five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  surrounded  by  {k  wall,  and  entered  by  eight  gates.  It  possesses 
many  fine  galleries  of  the  fine  arts,  libraries,  and  churches — a  splen- 
did cathedral,  a  ducal  palace,  etc.  Its  manufactures  include  silks, 
carpets,  straw  hats,  porcelain,  and  jewellery.  In  the  middle  ages 
Florence  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  republic. 

Arezzo  (11,000),  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  once  important,  is 
now  a  decayed  town.  Leghorn  (100,000),  the  port  of  Florence,  is  a 
town  of  great  commercial  importance.  Ship-building  is  actively 
carried  on,  and  great  numbers  of  '*  Leghorn  hats  "  are  exported.  Pisa 
(50,000)  has  some  fine  public  buildings,  but  a  declining  trade.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  'leaning  tower,"  which  is  188  feet  high,  and 
diverges  fifteen  feet  from  perpendicularity.  Lucca  (65,000),  with 
good  baths,  is  in  a  pleasant  country,  and  has  trade  in  oiL  Slanna 
(7,000)  has  a  onivenity  and  renowned  marble  quarries. 
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9.  Neapolitan  Pf^ovinces  include  the  whole  of  the  S. 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  with  great  natural  advantages  com- 
bine a  fine  climate  and  luxuriant  productions ;  but  the 
inhabitants  are  very  poor  and  very  inactive.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  maize,  olives,  wine,  and  fruit,  with  plenty  of 
fish  around  the  coast.  It  contains  two  of  the  four  active 
volcanoes  of  Europe,  Vesuvitis,  and  StromboU  on  an  island 
near  the  coast.  The  island  of  Ischia  lies  off  the  bay  of 
Naples. 

Naples  (450,000)  is  the  largest  city  of  Italy.  It  stands  on  a  beau- 
tiful bay,  the  shores  of  which  are  studded  with  villas,  olive  and  orange 
groves,  vineyards  and  orchards,  with  nice  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  streets  of  the  city  are  narrow,  and  the  number  of 
public  edifices  rather  below  the  average.  It  is  computed  that 
30,000  beggars  are  in  Naples.  The  industry  consists  in  silk  manufac- 
tures and  fishing. 

Capua  (9,000)  is  strongly  fortified,  on  the  coast. 

Qaeta  (13,000)  is  another  stronghold  on  the  coast,  the  refuge  of  the 
Pope  in  1848,  and  of  Francis  II.  in  1860,  when  he  was  driven  from 
Naples.  Salerno  (29,000)  is  further  N.,  on  the  coast;  and  Reggie 
(30,000)  Ib  the  port  for  the  island  of  Sicily.  Taranto  (27,000)  is  an 
old  town,  now  decaying. 

Brindlsl  (10,000)  is  now  the  port  of  embarkation  on  the  way  to 
India.  Persons  can  go  by  train  from  Calais  through  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  to  Brindisi,  thence  they  take  shipping  for  Alexandria. 
Bar!  and  Barlettl  are  also  active  ports.  Foggla  (35,000)  is  the 
centre  of  trade  in  corn,  cheese,  cattle,  and  wool.  Aqulla^  the  birth- 
place of  Sallust,  and  Nola,  where  Augustus  died,  and  where  bells  were 
first  used  in  churches,  are  small  towns.  Arplno  was  the  birthplace 
of  Cicero. 

10.  Papal  Provinces,  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  lie  along  the  Mediterranean,  stretching  S.  of  Rome, 
as  far  as  Gaeta,  and  north  of  it  about  the  same  distance. 
In  the  S.  are  the  Pontine  Marshes^  very  unhealthy,  and  much 
needing  drainage.    The  industry  is  not  much  developed. 

Rome  (200,000),  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  once  the 
mistress  of  many  nations,  stands  about  16  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
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the  river.  The  walls  extend  outside  the  city,  and  have  a  circuit  .of 
15  miles.  The  chief  street  is  the  Corso,  which  is  long  and  wide ;  but 
many  of  the  other  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  The  public  buildings 
are  superb — the  Vatican,  the  residence  of  the  Popes,  contains  the 
richest  collections  of  ancient  and  modem  art,  with  a  library  and  MSS. 
in  all  languages.  Rome  has  a  university,  founded  1244^  and  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.  Hundreds  of  churches  are  scattered  through  the 
city — St.  John  Lateran,  in  which  the  Popes  are  crowned,  being  the 
metropolitan;  but  St.  Peter's,  resembling  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
being  the  most  magnificent.  The  Catacombs,  which  were  used  by 
early  Christians  as  places  of  refuge  and  concealment,  are  of  great 
interest.  The  galleries  of  which  they  consist  turn  and  twist  in  many 
directions ;  and  some  of  the  cells  were  used  as  places  of  sepulture. 
Clvlta  Vecchla  (1 0, 000)  is  the  chief  port.  Vlterbo  stands  inland;  Ostia* 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  is  nearly  deserted.  Tlvoll  and  Terraclna 
may  only  be  named ;  the  latter  is  in  the  S.  of  the  province. 

11.  Sicily  is,  generally  speaking,  of  a  triangular  shape, 
with  many  fine  harbours  around  the  coast,  a  fertile  interior,  a 
luxuriant  yegetation,  and  delightful  scenery  in  many  places. 
The  enormous  volcano.  Mount  Etna,  on  the  E.,  has  good 
vegetation  around  the  base,  above  which  is  a  woody  zone 
(oak,  beech,  chestnut),  interspersed  with  some  pastures.  On 
the  N.  coast  lie  the  lApari  isles,  all  of  a  volcanic  nature. 
Sicily  produces  much  sulphur. 

Faltrxno  (200,000)  has  wide  streets,  good  squares,  and  handsome 
public  buildings,  a  university,  botanic  garden,  and  an  observatory. 
It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain.  In  1282  the  '*  Sicilian  Vespers  "  occurred 
here,  when  the  inhabitants,  on  Easter  Sunday,  massacred  the  French 
garrison. 

Messina  (100,000)  is  a  good  commercial  port,  with  good  public 
buildings,  and  mountains  in  the  background.  Catania  (70,000)  stands 
near  the  base  of  Mount  Etna,  has  silk  trade  and  exports  of  grain. 
Marsala  (30»000)  has  exports  of  wine.  Bronte  has  paper-mills,  and 
trade  in  almonds,  oil,  and  wine.  Syracuse  is  on  a  fine  bay  on  the 
Straits  of  Messina. 

12.  Sardinia,  a  little  larger  than  Sicily,  is  not  so  fertile, 
but  is  rather  more  mountainous.  The  vegetation  is  delight- 
ful.   The  vine,  olive,  orange,  myrtle,  arbutus  flourish,  and 
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form  cover  for  the  wild  boar,  deer,  quail,  and  partridge. 
This  island  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  old  Romans. 
The  inhabitants,  though  hospitable,  are  said  to  be  indolent, 
crafty,  and  revengeful.  On  the  N.  is  the  Gulf  of  Asinora, 
with  the  small  isles,  Caprera  and  Magdalena ;  and  on  the 
S.,  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari. 

Ca«:llarl  (30,000)  is  on  a  hill  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  with  a  good 
uniyersity,  a  cathedral,  and  many  fine  churches.  All  the  inhabitants 
retire  to  sleep  at  noon,  when  the  heat  out  of  doors  is  oppressive. 
Sassarl  (27,000)  has  also  a  university,  and  trade  in  fruit  and  tobacco. 
Ortstano  is  an  active  little  port,  wildi  fine  orange  groves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 


Hountalns. — The  Alps  and  Apennines  have  already  been  described  ; 
VesuviiLSj  near  Kaples,  Etna,  in  Sicily,  and  Stromholit  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  are  the  chief  volcanoes. 

Rivers. — The  Po,  already  described,  has  the  following  tributaries  : 
on  the  left,  the  Ticino,  which  comes  out  of  Lake  Maggiore ;  the 
Adda  from  Lake  Como ;  the  OgliOf  a  tortuous  stream,  from  Lake 
Iseo;  and  the  Mincio  from  Lake  Garda.  On  the  right  it  receives 
the  Tanara  and  the  Trebia,  The  Brenta  and  Adlge  are  the  most 
important  rivers  in  Yenetia.  The  Amo  and  Voltumo  are  on  the  W. 
coast. 

Coast  Uae,  etc.— The  coast  line,  though  stretching  a  distance  of  at 
least  2,000  mUes,  is  in  many  places  not  of  much  commercial  impor- 
tance, on  account  of  the  immense  quantities  of  sediment  carried  down 
by  many  of  its  rivers ;  and  the  tides  rising  only  a  few  feet,  leave  very 
few  good  harbours.  On  the  Adriatic  Coast,  Eavenna,  Adria,  and 
other  places,  are  now  some  miles  inland.  For  want  of  a  good  tide 
the  harbours  are  liable  to  become  choked,  particularly  on  the  E.  On 
the  W.  side  good  harbours  are  at  Grenoa,  Spezia,  Gaeta,  Leghorn, 
and  Naples.  The  Gulf  of  Genoa,  though  large,  is  of  little  depth,  and 
the  coast  in  this  part  exhibits  considerable  beauty  and  variety.  The 
coast  around  the  Gulfis  of  Naples  and  Salerno  is  very  picturesque. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  are  valuable — ^marble,  alabaster,  alum, 
and  sulphur,  are  the  most  important. 

EducatioiL — Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  spread  education  at 
present.  A  short  time  since  only  one  in  six  of  the  inhabitants  could 
read. 

Ballways.— The  principal   railway   runs   from   France   through 
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Mont  Cenifl,  passes  Tarin,  Noyara,  Milan,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena, 
and  from  Rimini  along  the  coast,  passing  Ancona,  passing  Foggia,  Bar- 
lettA,  and  Bari,  whence  one  line  goes  to  Brindisi,  another  to  Taranto. 
On  the  W.  of  the  Apennines  a  railway  connects  Naples  with  Salerno, 
proceeds  northward  to  Home,  thence  to  Pisa,  Florence,  and  Genoa. 

San  Marino,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  states 
of  Europe,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

British  Possession. — We  possess  the  Maltese  Group^ 
lying  fifty  miles  S.  of  Sicily,  and  consisting  of  Malta,  Gozo, 
and  Comino, 

Valletta,  the  capital,  is  strongly  fortified.    This  is  the  chief  station 
of  the  Mediterranean  fleet. 


KINGDOM  OP  GREECE. 

Greece,  called  by  its  ancient  inhabitants  Hellas,  ranks 
in  historical  recollections  above  every  other  country,  as  the 
seat  of  liberty,  the  fine  arts,  literature,  and  eloquence,  when 
other  nations  were  inhabited  by  barbarous  hordes. 

"Greece,  I  hasten  from  thy  shore ; 
Thou*rt  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more." 

Greece,  to  which  the  Ionian  Islands  were  annexed  in  1863,  re- 
gained its  independence  in  1832.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
36°  25',  and  39°  30'  N.;  and  19o  36',  and  26°  E.  longitude.  It  con- 
sists with  the  Ionian  Isles  of  thirteen  nomarchies.  The  surface  is 
much  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  with  oak  in  the  upper  regions. 
The  vegetation  is,  in  general,  rich  and  varied  ;  but  agriculture  is 
still  backward.  Fruit,  including  vines,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  almonds, 
citrons,  currants,  constitute  an  important  industry.  Cotton,  silk, 
rice,  wool,  and  com,  are  also  exported. 

Greece  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts — Continental ; 
Peninsular,  connected  with  the  former  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth ;  and  Insular,  which  consists  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  the 
Cyclades,  and  the  Sporades,  together  with  Negropont 

livadia  Roumelia  or  N.  Greece  lies  N.  of  the  Gulf 

of  Corinth.  A  chain  of  mountains,  coming  from  Turkey, 
runs  through  it,  and  forms  many  valleys  and  river-basins. 
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▲tbenB  (40,000)  is  Bitnated  on  two  small  streams ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  Acropolis  or  citadel,  and  the  Parthenon  or  temple 
of  Minerya,  has  few  traces  of  its  ancient  splendoor.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  cumbrous  royal  palace,  a  university,  and  other  public 
institutions.     FItsbub  is  the  port  of  Athens. 

Llvadla  (5,000)  is  considered  the  best  town  in  the  district.  Meso- 
longhi,  in  the  W. ,  was  besieged  in  the  civil  wars.  Here  Lord  Byron 
died,  1824.     Lepanto  gives  its  name  to  the  Gulf  on  which  it  stands. 

The  Morea,  so  called  by  the  ancients  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  shape  to  the  leaf  of  a  mulberry  tree,  is  a 
peninsula  terminating  in  three  capes  in  the  S. — Malia  to 
the  E.,  Matapan  in  the  centre,  and  Gallo  in  the  W.  This 
district  was  called  Feloponnesvs.  The  interior  is  mountain- 
ous, and  the  shores  level. 

NapoU  dl  Romanta  or  Nauplia,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  of  same  name, 
is  considered  its  capital. 

Fatras  (20,000),  on  the  G.  of  Lepanto,  is  the  largest  town,  and  has 
extensive  foreign  trade.  Nayarino,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is 
noted  for  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  1827, 
by  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  squadrons — called  the  "untoward 
event"  Argos  (10,000)  is  in  the  midst  of  cotton,  vine,  and  rice 
plantations.     Corinth  (2,000)  has  few  remains  of  its  former  greatness. 

Insular  Greece  embraces  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  island  of 
Evb(m,  the  Cyclades,  and  most  of  the  Sporades, 

The  Ionian  islands  comprehend  seven  large  ones,  with 
about  30  islets.  In  general  they  enjoy  a  delightful  climate. 
Their  surface  is  rugged,  coasts  irregular,  with  many  barren 
rocks  and  heath-clad  hills.    Commerce  is  active. 

Coxfti,  the  most  northerly  of  these  islands,  contains  the  capital  of 
the  group,  Corfu  (20,000),  containing  a  motley  population  and  active 
trade.     The  island  has  many  olive  groves. 

Faxo  has  Port  Gai  for  its  capital. 

Santa  Kaura  has  fine  white  clififs. 

Cepbalonla,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  has  a 
black  mountain,  rising  4,500  feet,  clothed  with  pine  trees.  It  is 
noted  for  its  grapes.     Its  capital  is  Agostoli, 

Zante  ia  noted  for  its  profusion  of  aromatic  plants,  whose  fragrance 
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in  Bpring  time  is  perceptible  oat  at  sea.    It  has  long  been  famed  for 
its  currants.     Capital— Zante  (20,000), 

lUiaoa  or  Tlilakl  is  mountainous,  with  deep  ravines  interspersed. 

Cerlgo,. lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Morea,  abounds  with  natural  cayems, 
and  produces  excellent  honey. 

Babosa  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast  of  N.  Greece,  for  a  length  of  115 
miles,  being  only  15  miles  broad.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  along 
its  E.  shore,  which  is  bold  and  jocky.  It  produces  grain  and  wine 
in  the  low  lands,  with  timber  on  the  mountain  sides.  A  bridge  across 
the  narrow  strait  connects  it  with  the  main  land.  Population  75,000, 
area  1,700  square  miles.     Egripo  is  a  small  town  in  the  W. 

The  Cyclades  lie  in  three  rows,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  Euboea,  and  one  of  Attica.  These  islands  are  in  general 
rocky,  bare,  and  naked.  Syra,  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  contains 
the  capital,  Syra,  or  ffermopolis  (26,000),  a  busy  and  prosperous 
port.  The  other  islands  are : — SiphaniOf  very  fertile  ;  Naxio^  the 
largest,  has  fruit-tree  groves ;  Zea  produces  tanning  from  the  acorn ; 
Thermia^  Milo,  Jura^  Paro^  ete.,  may  be  named. 

The  Sporadea,  or  "  scattered  *'  isles,  are  usually  divided  into  the 
Northern,  which  are  intersected  by  the  39th  parallel ;  SkifrOf  Scopelo, 
and  Skiatho,  productive,  well  wooded  and  well  watered,  are  the  chief. 
The  Western  Sporades  include  ScdamiSf  Poron,  with  a  docltyard  for 
the  government;  Kuturi  is  barren;  Ejin^i  fertile;  Hydra  contains 
the  town  of  Hydra  (10,000),  considered  the  capital.  It  became  very 
prosperous,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
With  an  agreeable  climate,  it  still  is  a  favourite  resort,  and  has 
active  trade. 

Mineral8.~Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  are  found.  Salt 
and  marble  are  found  also. 

BlYOTB. — 14  one  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  important.  The  Acheloas, 
rising  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flowing  S.  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  after  a 
course  of  130  miles,  is  the  largest.  The  Alphetis  is  in  the  Morea,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  Olympic  games  were  practised.  All  the 
rivers  are  nearly  dried  up  in  summer. 

Industry,  ete. — The  climate  varies  considerably  —  the  heat  in 
summer  is  sometimes  excessive,  and  the  cold  in  winter  very  intense, 
particularly  on  the  mountains.  In  autumn  and  winter  heavy  rains 
falL  Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  primitive  rudehess,  and  is  very 
backward.  The  pastores  are  much  better  looked  after,  and  Arcadia 
is  still,  as  of  old,  the  land  of  shepherds.  The  most  important  pro- 
ductions are  cereals,  figs,  maize,  rice,  currants,  and  sUk,  with 
cotton,  madder,  and  tobacco.  The  Manufactures  consist  of  coarse 
articles  of  cotton  and  wool  for  domestic  use,  together  with  embroider- 
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ing  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk.  Some  ship-building,  cutlery,  saddlery, 
etc. ,  is  carried  on.  Commerce  is  very  extensively  carried  on ;  and 
the  country  has  naturally  every  advantage  for  its  development.  The 
Greeks  are  active  and  skilful  sailors.  The  roads  are  miserable,  rivers 
unnavigable,  and  no  canals  exist  in  the  country. 

Education  is  free  to  all ;  and,  consequently,  most  of  the  learned 
professions  are  over-stocked.  The  education  system  includes  a  large 
number  of  elementary  schools,  about  half  as  many  higher  schools, 
normal '  schools,  etc  ;  and,  finally,  the  national  university  at  Athens, 
with  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  only  a  part  of  the  Great  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  lies  S.  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  N.  of  Greece, 
extending  from  38°  to  40°  20'  N.  latitude,  and  from  15"  40' 
to  30°  E.  longitude.  It  is  washed  by  four  seas — the  Black 
Sea,  Marmora,  Archipelago,  and  Adriatia  The  extreme 
diistance  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  700  miles,  and  the  distance 
N.  and  S.  is  about  the  same. 

Strictly  speaking  this  country  is  divided  into  14  eyalets ; 
but  geographers  usually  distinguish  the  following  pro- 
vinces : — 


Proyince, 

Popniation, 
1870. 

Capital. 

1.  BoQinella,  - 

1,300,000 

Gonstantiiiople  on  the  Bosphoros. 

2.  Thessaly,   - 

2,600,000 

Larissa  on  the  Salambria. 

8.  Albaxila,     - 

1,200,000 

Janina  on  Lake  Janina. 

4.  Herzegovina, 

500,000 

Mostar  on  the  Narenta. 

6.  Montenegro, 

130,000 

Cettigne. 

6.  Bosnia, 

600,000 

Bosna-Seria  on  the  Bosna. 

7.  Croatia,     - 

300,000 

Bamaluka  on  the  Verbas. 

8.  Bervla, 

1,100,000 

Belgrade  on  the  Danube. 

9.  Bulgaria,  - 

3,000,000 

Sophia  on  the  Isker. 

10.  Moldavia,  - 

1,500,000 

JaFsy  on  the  Bachlui. 

Bucharest  on  the  Dimbowitza. 

1 

11.  Wallachia,  - 

2,500,000 

1.  Boumelia  is  the  most  important  and  most  beautiful 
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of  the  provinces.  It  extends  from  the  Balkan  mountains 
on  the  N.,  to  the  -^gean  Sea  on  the  S.  (and  corresponds  to 
ancient  Thrace  and  Macedon),  in  the  direction  of  which  is 
the  general  slope  of  the  country.  The  climate  of  this  pro- 
vince is  delightful.  The  rivers  Maritzay  Kalusu,  Struma, 
and  Vardar  drain  it.  On  the  S.  are  the  Gulfs  of  Contessa, 
Mante  Santo,  Cassandra,  and  Salonika. 

Constantliiople  (1,000,000),  called  by  the  Tarks  Stambonl,  is  nicely 
situated  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  Bosphonis,  *  on  a  triangular 
promontory  consisting  of  seven  hills;  an  arm  of  the  strait,  called  from 
its  shape  and  beauty  the  '*  Golden  Horn/'  running  in  for  5  miles, 
is  a  safe  harbour.  Two  of  the  suburbs,  Oalata,  the  seat  of 
conomerce,  and  Pera,  the  residence  of  the  forei(;n  consuls  and 
ambassadors,  are  a  little  distant.  The  city  itself,  though  im- 
posing when  seen  at  a  distance,  on  account  of  its  mosques 
and  minarets,  consists  of  narrow  dirty  streets,  through  which  many 
savage  dogs  wander  about.  The  palace  of  the  emperor  is  an  impos- 
ing structure,  surrounded  by  high  walls,  and  entered  by  eight  gates, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  Sublime  Porte.  The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia, 
formerly  a  Christian  Church,  occupies  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills. 

▲drianople  (140,000),  the  second  town,  has  a  beautiful  situation  on 
the  Maritza^  and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and  rich 
territory. 

PMUppopoU  (40,000)  is  a  good  inland  town. 

Oalllpoll  (50,000)  is  an  active  port  on  the  Dardanelles,  with  manu- 
factures of  Russia  leather,  etc.  It  was  the  first  town  in  Europe 
taken  by  the  Turks  (1.^6).  Cavllla,  a  small  port  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Egean  Sea  (Neapolis),  was  the  landing  place  of  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage 
to  Macedonia.  SalonlM  (70,000),  half  of  the  population  of  which  are 
Jews,  is  an  active  port  with  great  trade. 

2.  Thessaly  is  a  luxuriant  plain,  having  the  Pindus  range 
on  the  W.  In  the  N.E.  is  the  Vale  of  Tempo,  of  renowned 
beauty,  about  five  miles  long,  with  high  cliffs  on  either  side. 
This  vale  is  compared  to  Killiecrankie  in  Scotland.  Here 
is  also  Mount  Olympus,  the  ancient  habitation  of  the  gods, 
rising  9,754  feet. 

*  Bosphoms,  <.«.  the  passage  of  the  ox,  or  ox-ford. 
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LazlBsa  (25,000)  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  plain,  surrounded 
by  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  groves.  It  has  a  little  cotton  and  silk- 
making,  with  Turkey-red  dye  works. 

3.  Albania  extends  from  the  Dinaric  Alps  to'the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  bordering  upon  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  the  inhabitants  wai*like,  courageous, 
and  of  a  restless,  haughty,  and  excitable  dispositio^. 

Janlna  (35,000)  stands  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name  ;  has  manufac- 
tures of  gold-lace,  morocco  leather,  silks,  and  cottons ;  but  its  trade 
is  declining. 

Scatazl  (20,000)  has  manufactures  of  fire-arms  and  cottons,  and  is 
improving.  Durazzo  is  a  small  port  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  of  con- 
siderable note  at  the  time  of  the  GsBsars,  under  the  name  Dyr- 
rachium. 

4.  Herzegovina,  in  the  N.W.,  is  a  rugged  province, 
largely  traversed  by  spurs  from  the  Alps,  and  peopled  by 
Slavonians,  a  rude  and  wild  race,  prone  to  insurrections. 

HoBtar  is  the  only  town  worthy  of  the  name. 

6.  Montenegro,  a  rugged  district  (the  word  meaning 
**  black  mountain"),  is  about  the  size  of  Westmoreland,  and 
has  up  to  the  present  maintained,  to  a  great  extent,  its 
independence,  among  its  wild  fastnesses  and  shelving  lime- 
stone rocks.    It  is  governed  by  a  hereditary  prince. 

Gettlgne  or  CettliUo,  the  capital,  is  only  a  mountain  village.  Many 
cruelties  have  been  committed  here. 

6.  Bosnia  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Save,  to  which 
several  rivers  run,  the  Drina  being  its  E.  boundary.  It  is 
hilly  and  rugged,  and  little  productive  in  crops,  but  has 
rich  iron  mines. 

BOBnarBeral  (60,000),  the  capital,  stands  among  hills,  and  has  very 
active  trade.  Trees  abound  in  the  streets,  and  above  100  mosques 
are  scattered  through  the  town. 

TlravziUc  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  is 
fortified,  as  well  as  Zvornlk  on  the  Drina. 
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7.  Croatia  lies  in  the  extreme  N.W.,  and  is  traversed  by 
mountain  ranges.  It  resembles  Bosnia  in  its  inhabitants 
and  physical  features. 

The  only  towns  worth  naming  are  :— 

FflTTift^^^*^  m  the  interior,  NotI  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  and  Smpa 
in  the  West. 

8.  Servia  lies  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  and 
has  a  beautifully  varied  surface,  in  many  places  nicely 
wooded,  the  inhabitants  living  in  remote  villages  among 
the  mountains  and  plantations.  From  the  plum,  their  most 
plentiful  fruit,  they  make  a  kind  of  brandy,  the  common 
beverage.     Vast  herds  of  swine  are  reared  in  the  woods. 

Belgrade  (30,000)  is  of  great  historical  interest,  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  Mahometan  fortresses,  where  many  a  bloody  struggle 
occurred,     it  has  merely  some  transit  trade  on  the  river. 

9.  Bulgaria  is  a  splendid  province,  extending  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Balkan  mountains,  the  surface  sloping 
gradually  towards  the  river.  This  province  is  exceedingly 
productive. 

Soplila  (30,000)  is  a  handsome  town  near  the  Balkans,  one  of  the 
passes  of  which  it  defends.  It  has  trade  in  silk,  leather^  woollens, 
and  tobacco. 

Sliunila  also  occupies  an  important  strategic  position,  and  defends 
the  great  eastern  pass  of  the  same  mountain  range.  It  has  manu- 
factures in  metals.  Varna  is  a  fortified  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  where 
the  allies  encamped,  1854.  Widdln,  Rustchuk,  and  Smstria,  are  on 
the  Danube,  and  have  an  active  commerce.  At  Silistria  the  Turks 
repulsed  the  Russians  in  1854. 

10.  Moldavia,  with  Wallachia,  are  called  the  DarmUan 
rrindpalities,  and  more  recently  Eoumania,  They  are  only 
nominally  subject  to  Turkey.*  Moldavia  lies  partly  between 
Austria  and  Kussia,  and  is  a  great  grain-producing  district, 

*  They  conjointly  pay  a  tribute  to  Turkey  of  £40,000  per  annom ;  and  the  Porte 
confirms  the  election  of  their  prince.    The  capital  isBokliars 
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JasBj  (80,000),  near  the  Pruth,  stands  od  a  hilly  slope,  has  many 
churches  and  synagogues,  one-half  of  its  iobabitants  being  Jews.  It 
is  a  great  agricultural  mart. 

Gfllati  is  a  very  active  port  on  the  DanubCi  with  immense  exports 
of  grain.  The  position  is  unhealthy.  IsmaU  is  a  fortified  town 
nearw  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

11.  Wallachia  lies  S.  of  the  Carpathians  and  N.  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  very  similar  in  climate  ai\d  productions  to 
Moldavia. 

Bukbarest  (100,000)  is  irregularly  but  picturesquely  bmlt,  but  said 
to  be  the  most  dissolute  town  in  Europe ;  all  classes  are  inveterate 
gamblers. 

Islands- — The  islands  belonging  to  Turkey  consist  of 
Thaso^  Samothrakij  Imbros,  Lemnos,  and  Candia. 

Candla  (ancient  Crete)  extends  about  160  mUes  from  £.  to  W.,  and 
in  some  places  is  only  10  miles  wide.  It  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  in  which  is  mount  Idoj  a  mass  of  gray  limestone,  7,000 
feet  above  sea  level,  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Jupiter  in  his 
youth.  Candia  is  very  fertUe,  well  watered^  and  productive  of  grain 
and  fruits,  wax,  and  honey.  The  population  ia  about  160,000,  most 
of  whom  are  Greeks. 

Candia  (12,000)  was  fortified  by  the  Venetians  when  they  possessed 
the  island.    Retlmo  and  Canea  are  mere  villages. 

Coast. — The  coast,  particularly  on  the  Archipelago,  is  very  irregular. 
Here  it  contains  several  gulfs,  which  form  good  roadateads  in  m  rst 
instances. 

ifniiiifAiiia — A  continuation  of  the  Alps  runs  N.  of  Herzegovina 
and  Albania,  and  forms  two  chains  at  the  N.E.  point  of  the  latter 
province — one  going  S.  forms  the  boundary  between  Albania  and 
Boumelia,  sends  spurs  out  E.  and  W.,  and  forms  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  (Greece ;  l^e  other  forms  the  boundary  between  Servia  and 
Roumelia,  connects  itself  with  the  Carpathians  at  the  iron  gate  of  the 
Danube,  proceeds  E.  under  the  name  Balkan,  which  winds  S.E.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  proceeding  direct  to 
the  Black  Sea.  From  the  Balkan  range  the  Despoto  mountains  run 
S.,  but  near  the  Gulf  of  Lagos  turn  N.E.,  and  end  near  Adrianople. 

Blvers. — The  great  Balkan  range  divides  Turkey  into  two  basins — 
the  N.,  or  Danvhe,  and  the  S.,  or  Archipelago.    The  Danube,  which 
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enters  the  sea  by  many  months,  has  many  Turkish  tribataries.  On 
the  N.,  the  Pruth,  which  rises  in  Galicia,  flows  in  a  deep  valley  past 
Czernowitz,  passes  S.  throu|;h  Moldavia,  and  enters  the  Danube 
twelve  miles  below  Galatz,  after  a  coarse  of  500  miles.  The  Sereth, 
which  joins  the  Danube  a  little  above  Galatz,  mns  parallel  with  the 
former,  and  receives  several  smaller  streams.  The  Aluta,  and  several 
other  rivers  water  Wallachia.  On  the  S.  are,  in  Bulgaria,  the  Tctban, 
Jmntra,  and  Isker ;  further  W. ,  the  Morava  and  Drina,  Verbas,  and 
Unna»  Flowing  into  the  Archipelago,  the  Maritza  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. It  rises  in  the  W.  of  Boumelia,  passes  Philippolis,  is  joined  by 
the  Tunja  at  Adrianople,  and  proceeding  S.,  enters  the  sea  at  Enos. 
The  iStmma,  further  W.,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  and  the 
Vardar,  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonika.  A  few  small  rivers  flow  into  the 
Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas. 

InliabltaiitB. — The  following  are  the  principal  tribes  that  inhabit 
Turkey : — The  Slaves,  which  include  the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Croats, 
Montenegrins,  and  Dalmatians,  in  all  abont  six  millions  ;  the  Greco- 
LcUinSf  including  the  Greeks,  Roumanians,  and  Albanians,  about 
six  and  a-half  millions ;  the  Armenians,  Jews,  etc.,  about  three  mil- 
lions. The  Turks  are  proud  and  haughty,  indolent  in  peace,  but  ac- 
tive in  war ;  hospitable  and  showy,  and  in  religion  fanatic.  They 
retain  most  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  various  religious 
sects  in  Turkey  : — Mussulmans,  four  and  a-half  millions ;  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  ten  millions;  Catholics,  three-quarters  of  a  million; 
Protestants,  Jews,  etc. ,  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Education. — Each  village  and  each  quarter  in  a  city  must  maintain 
a  primary  school.  Preparatory  schools  are  of  a  higher  class ;  and  in 
each  chief  town  of  a  district  a  school  still  more  important,  called  a 
Lyceum,  is  kept.  Training  schools  for  teachers  are  in  operation  ;  and 
finally,  the  national  university  is  in  Constantinople.  Many  wealthy 
Turks,  however,  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  France  or  Britain. 

Industries,  etc — Although  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  yet  the  system  of 
agriculture  is  so  very  backward  that  much  progress  has  not  yet  been 
made.  The  commerce  is  increasing.  The  exports,  including  gall-nuts, 
oils,  goatskins,  figs,  etc,  are  of  considerable  importance. 

Railways  connect  Varna  with  Eustchuk  and  Kustendji  with  Tcher- 
navoda — ^two  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  with  two  on  the  Danube. 
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EMPIRE  OP  AUSTRIA. 

This,  the  most  ancient  empire  in  Europe,  lies  S.  of  Saxony, 
Prussia,  and  Eussia ;  E.  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland;  and 
N.  of  Turkey  and  the  Adriatic.  It  extends  785  miles  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  about  600  from  N.  to  S. 

Generally  speaking,  it  lies  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  61° 
N.,  and  the  meridians  of  8°  20"  and  26"^  20^  E.  longitude.  It  was  for- 
merly the  leading  Grerman  state,  but  sinoe  1866  it  has  been  excluded 
from  the  afi&urs  of  Germany. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Adriatic,  no  sea  washes  Austria.  The 
surface  exhibits  great  variety.  Many  small  lakes  are  in  some  districts. 
Except  in  the  Hungarian  swamps,  the  climate  is  healthy.  Among 
the  Alps,  more  rain  falls  than  in  any  other  European  country.  The 
plains  on  the  Danube  have  been  referred  to. 

Austria  contains  the  following  provinces  : — 


ProTlncea. 

* 

Area. 
7,668 

Population. 

1  Lower  Austria, 

1,762,784 

2  Upper  Austria, 

SStyrla, 

4Caniiola, 

4,634 
8,674 
3,868 
4,007 

719,427 

1,091.647 

476,437 

342,666 

6  Tyrol, 

11,321 

878,733 

TSaUtrarg, 
8  Bohemia, 

2,768 
20,763 

146,870 
6,163,602 

9Sile8ia, 
10  Moravia, 

1,988 
8,679 

493,826 
2,009,672 

11  Qollela, 
l2Biikowina, 

30,320 
4,037 

6,147,021 
616,418 

ISCkMurt  Districts, 

3,086 

666,666 

14  Hungary, 

82,867 

10,814,206 

15  Croatia,* 

16  Transylvania, 

7,446 
21,222 

962,031 
2,096,216 

18  lUUtazy  FrontlAr, 

4,942 
12,966 

446,660 
1,131,602 

•Am 

ISUtoqUl 

CapltaL 


Vienna,  on  the  Dan- 
ube. 
Linz,  on  the  Danube. 
Gratz,  on  the  Mur. 
Laybach,on  the  Save. 
Ellagenfurt,    on   the 

Drave. 
Innspruck,    on    the 

Inn. 
Salzburg,  on  the  Salza 
Prague,  on  the  Mol- 

dau. 
Troppan,on  the  Oppa 
Brunn,  on  theSchwar- 

zawa* 
Lemberg 
Czernowitz,  on    the 

Pruth. 
l>ieste,  on  the  Gulf 

of  Trieste. 
Bnda-Pesth,   on  the 

Danube. 
Agram,  onthe  Save. 
Khtusenbnrg,  on  the 

Szamos. 
Zara,on  the  Adriatic. 
Peterwardein,  on  the 

Danube. ^ 

19 
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1-  Lower  Austria,  containing  the  capital,  constitutes 
with  Upper  Austria  an  archduchy,  which  extends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Danube,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  empire, 
to  which  the  other  provinces  were  gradually  attached. 

Vienna  (640,000)  stands  on  the  S.  of  the  Danube,  and  is  a  splendid 
city,  with  dwelling  houses  of  vast  extent  which  accommodate  sevehd 
families,  an  extensive  commerce,  with  mannfactores  of  silks,  lace, 
hardware,  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  carriages,  and  paper.  It 
contains  barracks,  libraries,  museums,  and  ia  surrounded  by  fortifi- 
cations. The  old  wall  has  been  thrown  down,  and  the  suburbs  are 
regularly  built  with  wide  streets.     The  city  is  well  fortified. 

The  principal  interest  in  Vienna  consists  in  its  historical  associa- 
tions. In  1529  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Turks  under 
Soliman  the  Magnificent;  and  again  in  1683  by  the  Turks,  who 
were  defeated  under  its  walls  by  John  Sobieski,  afterwards  king  of 
Poland.  In  1815  the  Congress  sat  here  that  settled  the  state  of 
modem  Europe. 

Bchonbrunn,  about  2  miles  distant,  contains  the  emperor's  palace. 

Nearly  opposite  Vienna  are  the  villages  of  Aspem,  EslJng,  and 
Wagram,  remarkable  for  fierce  battles  between  Napoleon  I.  and  the 
Austrians.  Higher  up  the  river  is  the  Castle  of  Diirrenatein,  where 
Kichard  I.  was  imprisoned  on  his  return  from  the  Crusades. 

2.  Uppor  Austria  is  a  rather  rugged  distiict,  with 
fine  woods  on  the  hill-slopes,  and  romantic  valleys  between 
the  elevations.  The  river  Ems  divides  it  from  Lower  Austria. 

Linz*  (30,000),  withi  a  capacious  market-place,  stands  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Danube.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  many  snow-clad 
mountain^tops. 

BlMnsee  has  extensive  salt  works ;  and  Steyer  (10,000),  on  the  Ems, 
has  manufactures  of  cutlery. 

3.  Styria  is  a  mountainous  district  further  S.,  with  rich 
iron  mines  of  the  best  ore,  and  many  medicijial  springs. 
The  Save  is  its  S.  boundary,  and  the  Drave  runs  through 
the  centre.  Forests  are  in  the  highlands.  The  inhabitants 
are  quick  and  athletic. 

Oratz  (60,000),  on  the  Mur,  is  an  important  mercantile  city,  with 
a  university,  and  some  hardware  manu&ictures. 
Sisenens  is  in  the  midst  of  the  iron  mining  district. 
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4.  Oamiola  is  much  overspread  by  spurs  and  chains 
from  the  Alps,  and  watered  by  the  Save.  It  contains  a 
splendid  mine  of  quicksilver  at  Idria,  and  the  peculiar  lake 
Zirknitz  already  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

Laybacb  (17,000)  is  an  episoopal  oity,  remarkable  for  a  Congress  in 
1821  of  most  of  the  European  powers. 

5.  Oarinthia,  further  K,  is  chiefly  drained  by  the 
Drave.  Its  surface  is  also  mountainous,  and  the  most  pro- 
lific lead  mines  are  found  here.  An  important  aromatic 
herb,  called  Speik,  which  gives  a  flavour  to  tobacco,  is 
greatly  exported  from  this  country.  Cattle  rearing  is  an 
important  industry. 

Klagenftirt  (15,000)  is  an  active,  industrious  town,  with  silk,  cloth, 
and  muslin  factories.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  delightful  scenery, 
and  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated,  in 
1492,  by  the  Christians. 

BtellMnr  is  in  the  centre  of  the  lead  mines. 

6.  Tyrol  lies  E.  of  Switzerland,  of  the  mountainous 
character  of  which  it  fully  partakes,  consisting  of  snow- 
capped peaks,  narrow  valleys,  glaciers,  and  glens.  The 
inhabitants  are  good  marksmen  and  fond  of  field  sports. 

Ixmsprock  (14,000)  is  a  small  town,  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  and  has  some  transit  trade.  Here  the  gallant  Hofer 
drove  out  the  French,  1809. 

Hall  l^as  salt  mines.  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  was  the  seat  of  the  cele< 
brated  Catholic  Council,  1545  to  1563.  Brlzen  and  Botsen  partake 
greatly  of  the  nature  of  Italian  towns. 

7.  Salzburg,  a  small,  picturesque  province,  lies  on  the 
Bavarian  frontier.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  River  Salza,  which  runs  through  a  nice  valley.  Salt 
mines  are  here  actively  worked. 

Salzlmrg  (10,000)  is  surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  verdure. 
It  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Mozart. 

Gasteln,  a  small  town  with  mineral  springs,  was  the  place  where 
Austria  and  Prussia  made  a  convention  in  referen.ce  to  the  Danish 
Duchies,  1865.     DurranlMrff  has  salt  mines  of  considerable  note. 
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8.  Bohemia^  in  the  N.  W.,  is  a  great  plateau  walled  in 
by  mountains,  with  a  mild  climate  and  a  productive  soiL 
It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  ornamental  glass.  The  sur- 
rounding mountains  consist  of  the  Bohmerwald  or  Bohemian 
Forest  on  the  S.W.,  the  ErzgeUrge  on  the  N.W.,  JHesenge- 
Urge  on  the  N.E.,  and  the  Moravian  Mountains  on  the  S.E. 
Many  mineral  springs  are  scattered  over  the  country. 

Prague  (160,000)  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  odnntry,  on  the 
Moldaa.  It  has  the  palaoe  of  the  old  Bohemian  kings,  and  a  nniversity. 
It  is  the  chief  commercial  and  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1757  the  ** Battle  of  Prague"  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Aus- 
trians  by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 

Beidllti  gave  its  name  to  the  weU-known  effervescent  powders. 

Konnigrati,  in  the  N.E.,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Austria  by 
Prussia^  1866»  caUed  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  Cazlsbad,  an  aristocratic 
watering-place,  has  hot  springs.  TopUti,  near  the  Saxon  frontier, 
has  also  warm  springs,  much  esteemed.    PUsen  is  in  the  S.W. 

9.  Silesia  adjoins  the  Prussian  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  mountainous. 

Troppan  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  which  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fire-arms. 

10.  Moravia  is  a  fertile  and  highly-productive  region 
in  crops  of  flax,  hemp,  and  grain.  It  is  separated  from 
Silesia  by  the  Sudetic  mountains. 

Bnmn  (60,000),  with  extensive  wooUen  factories,  has  been  called  the 
"Austrian  Leeds,"  and  contains  silk,  leather,  cotton,  linen,  dyein^^ 
and  glass  works. 

OlmntK  (14,000),  strongly  fortified,  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 
has  good  baths.  Iglan  (10,000)  has  also  woollen  factories.  Auster- 
UtB,  the  scene  of  Napoleon  L*s  great  victory  over  the  Bussians  and 
Austriansin  1805,  is  a  little  E.  of  Brunn. 

11.  Galicia  lies  N.  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  Poland.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
grain  countries  in  the  world.  On  the  W.  it  is  drained  by 
the  Vistula ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Dniester. 

huahng  (75,000)  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  a  library  rich  in 
Polish  literature.    Most  of  the  wealthy  merchants  are  Jews. 
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Cracow  (41,000),  now  attached  to  this  province,  was  once  the  capital 
of  Poland.  In  1815  it  was  made  an  independent  republic,  which  was 
absorbed  by  Austria  in  1846.  WIelladca,  near  it,  has  celebrated  salt 
mines  which  have  been  worked  for  centuries.  GaUd,  the  oldest 
town,  gave  its  name  to  the  province. 

Brody  (18,000)  is  the  great  entrepot  of  the  grain  trade  with  Russia 
and  Turkey.     It  is  near  the  lElussian  frontier.  ^ 

12.  Bukowina  is  a  forest  region  on  the  S.E.,  which 
was  ceded  by  Turkey  in  1777.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Sereth  and  Pruth,  and  by  the  Carpathians  on  the  S. 

Cieniowiti  (26,000),  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  with  manufactures 
of  clocks  and  hardware.  A  railway  connects  it  with  Lemberg  and 
Cracow. 

13.  The  Coast  Districts  include  the  peninsula  of 
Istria,  and  several  islands  to  the  E.  This  region  penetrates 
inland  as  far  as  Carinthia,  is  generally  mountainous,  and 
is  often  called  Kustmland. 

Trieste  (110,000)  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Austria,  and  is  often  called, 
from  the  activity  of  its  trader  the  **  southern  Hambui^g."  It  is  a  free 
port. 

GoTltB  (13,000),  on  the  Isonso,  has  some  trade,  and  is  on  the  railway 
between  Venice  and  Trieste. 

14.  Hungary  is  almost  all  one  vast  plain,  traversed  by 
the  Danube  and  its  tributary  the  Theiss,  The  soil  is  in 
general  fertile,  though  in  some  places  marshy.  A  few 
barren  tracts,  called  Pusztas,  are  incapable  of  cultivation. 
Soda  lakes  are  scattered  over  them.  The  soil  in  many 
places  is  fertile,  and  the  mineral  wealth  abundant.  Wine  is 
extensively  exported. 

Buda-Pestli  (170,000)  consists  of  two  towns,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
liver,  which  is  here  2,000  feet  wide  and  27  deep,  with  a  strong 
current.  Buda  has  hot  springs.  This  city  has  a  university,  and  is 
the  great  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  country  with  the  Danube  and  the 
interior. 

Komom  (11,000)  is  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Danube.  FresbnxK 
(43,000),  on  the  W.  border,  was  once  the  capital  of  Hungary.  Cremnlti 
is  in  the  midst  of  gold,  and  Schemniti  (13,000)  in  the  midst  of  silver 
mines.    The  latter  has  a  famous  mining  school.    Tokay  is  the  cent  re 
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of  the  Hungarian  wioe  trade*  Debrecsdn  (36,000)  and  Setakeindt 
(40»000)  have  very  large  fairs.  Bssffedin  (60,000),  on  the  Theiss,  haa 
active  commerce  and  manufactares.  Neusatt  is  the  centre  of  trade 
with  Turkey.  Baab  (17,000)»  on  the  river  of  the  same  name>  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Turks  and  Christians.  Here  the  French 
defeated  the  Hungarians  in  1809.  TemesWar  (12,000)  is  the  capital 
of  the  Banat  district    Erlan  is  in  the  vine  district* 

• 

15.  Croatia,  in  the  S.W.,  is  a  ragged  district,  S.  of  the 

Drave,  and  with  Slavonia  forms  a  province. 

Agram  (14,000),  in  Croatia,  is  the  capital,  and  stands  pleasantly 
among  hills  and  forests.  Flume  (15,000)  is  a  small  conmiercial  town 
on  the  coast.    Essek,  the  capital  of  Slavonia,  stands  on  the  Danube. 

16.  Transylvania,  lying  E.  of  Hungary,  is  much 
covered  by  the  Carpathians,  and  contains  much  wild  sce- 
nery. Its  winters  are  long  and  severe  ;  its  summers  short 
and  warm.  It  has  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Swine  are 
fed  in  the  woods  in  great  numbers. 

KlaaBenbnrg  (20,000)  is  a  walled  town,  entered  by  six  gates,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollens,  china,  and  paper. 

Hermanstadt  (18,000),  the  military  capital,  is  strongly  fortified. 
Xronatadt  (25,000)  is  near  the  Turkish  frontier. 

17.  Dalmatia  is  a  narrow  rugged  district,  lying  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  which  has  here  numerous 
islands.  Much  of  it  is  covered  by  off-shoots  from  the 
Dinaric  Alps.  OffLissa,  an  island,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Italian  by  the  Austrian  fleet,  1866.  The  inhabitants 
of  Dalmatia  are  poor  and  idle. 

Zara  (18,000),  the  capital,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  situated 
on  a  good  harbour. 

Raguia  is  a  strongly  fortified  port,  with  increasing  trade.  Oattaro 
is  the  most  southerly  port  in  the  province.  Spalato  (15,000)  has  vast 
remains,  showing  its  former  importance*  ' 

18.  The  Military  Frontier  extends  along  the  Turkish 
border  for  about  '500  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
50  to  10  miles.  Guard-houses  are  arranged  at  regular 
intervals,  with  occasional  fortresses.    The  inhabitants  are 
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trained  to  wax*,  and  are  expected  to  take  the  field  at  a  v6ry 
short  notice.  This  arrangement  is  due  to  Prince  Eugene, 
who  inaugurated  it  when  the  Turks  were  formidable. 

Peterwardein  (3,000),  a  small  town,  is  a  strong  fortress,  near 
which  Peter  the  Hermit  marshalled  the  first  Crusaders. 

Semlln  (1,300)  is  the  Christian  fortress  corresponding  to  the  Turkish 
fortress,  Belgrade.  It  is  a  small  place  where  steamers  stop.  OtSOTa 
is  at  the  iron  gate  of  the  Danube. 


Moontaias. — The  different  branches  of  the  Alpji  which  enter 
Austria  have  been  descri1)ed.  Two  passes  exist  in  the  Austrian  Alps 
— the  Brenner,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and  Adige  ;  and  the 
Slelvio,  between  the  basin  of  the  Inn  and  that  of  the  Adda,  which  is 
the  highest  carriage  road  in  Europe,  being  8,850  feet  high.  The 
Bohemian  mountains,  already  mentioned,  aad  the  Sudetic,  form  a 
rampart  between  Austria  and  the  rest  of  Germany. 

RlTers. — Austria  contains  a  portion  of  the  following  large  rivers — 
the  Danube,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  Dniester,  and  Adige.  Most  of 
these  have  been  already  mentioned  in  detail.  The  most  important 
tributary  of  the  Danube  is  the  Theisa,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  the 
Szamos,  Koros,  and  Maro8,  drains  the  greater  part  of  Hungary.  The 
Gran,  Waag,  and  March,  are  northern  tributaries  further  W.  The 
Save,  Drave,  and  Raah  are  southern  tributaries.  In  Bohemia,  the 
Moldau  is  the  chief  river;  in  Galicia,  the  Dniester;  in  the  Tyrol,  the 
Inn,     The  Ti^un  flows  ll6  miles,  and  enters  the  Danube  near  Linz. 

Lsikes. — ^The  two  large  inland  lakes  have  been  described  at  p.  69. 

Qoast  Ltne. — On  the  Adriatic  are  the  bays  of  Fiume,  Cattaro,  and 
Trieste,  all  of  which  are  much  secluded  from  the  remaining  Austrian 
provinces  by  large  mountains.    A  number  of  islands  fringe  the  coast. 

Minerals. — In  minerals  Austria  is  exceedingly  productive.  Its 
richest  gold  mines  are  in  Transylvania,  in  which*  some  forty  mines  of 
this  metal  are  worked.  Silver  is  obtained  in  abundance  from  the 
mines  in  Hungary.  Copper  is  found  in  various  provinces ;  lead  is 
also  widely  distributed;  iron,  though  not  extensively  worked  for 
want  of  fuel,  is  produced  of  the  very  best  quality.  Tin  is  raised  in 
Bohemia;  and  quicksilver  in  Idria,  in  Carniola ;  zinc  in  many  places; 
salt  in  Galicia.  Many  precious  stones  are  obtained  in  Bohemia  and 
Hungary.    Mineral  springs  are  very  numerous. 

Manufactures. — Linen  is  confined  to  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia; 
woollens  to  the  two  last-named  provinces.  The  other  manufactures 
consist  of  silk,  hardware,  cotton,  cigar-cases,  etc  Wine  is  largely 
exported  from  Hungary. 
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Inhabitants. — Six  distinct  races  inhabit  this  empire, 
which,  owing  to  their  jealousies  and  disagreements,  has 
been  often  subject  to  d^igerous  political  agitation. 

Nearly  one-half  the  whole  population  are  Slaves  ;  the  C7zec^  nomber 
in  Bohemia  3,200,000,  generally  occupying  the  centre  and  the  East. 
Of  the  population  of  Prague  tJiree-fifUis  are  Czechs.  The  Germans 
dwell  chiefly  in  the  archduchy,  in  Styria^  and  the  Tyrol,  and  include 
about  two  millions  of  the  commercial  and  educated  classes  in  Bohemia. 
The  Magyars,  who  fonn  the  dominant  race  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, number  more  than  &ve  millions.  The  Poles  are  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bukowina.  The  Italians  are  in  the 
Tyrol  and  the  coast  districts.  The  VaJUiks  are  in  Silesia  and  Mo- 
ravia, and  speak  a  corrupt  Latin. 

BallwayB. — ^Two  lines  run  across  Bohemia,  one  through  Prague,  the 
other  through  Pilsen,  towards  Vienna,  whence  proceed  lines  to  Buda- 
Festh  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube.  From  Vienna  a  line  runs  S.  to 
Trieste ;  another  runs  from  Gratz  to  Essek  along  the  Save.  From 
Pesth  many  lines  run  through  Hungary  in  various  directions. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Germany*  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  the  N.  Sea,  Denmark, 
and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  E.  by  Eussia  and  Austria ;  on  the 
W.  by  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France ;  and  on  the  S.  by 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Generally  speaking,  it  extends 
from  ^S^'to  60°  N.  latitude,  and  from  6°  to  19°  E.  longitude. 

The  surface  is  naturally  divided  into  four  physical  regions,  (i)  The 
low  plain  in  the  N.,  extending  from  the  confines  of  HoUand  to  Kussia, 
about  600  miles,  with  a  gradual  slope  northwards.  In  some  places 
this  plain  is  little  productive,  but  along  the  river  banks  a  deep 
alluvial  soil  is  found,  (ii)  The  central  mountain  region,  including 
the  Harz,  Erze,  Sudetic,  Oberwald,  etc.  (iii.)  An  elevated  plain, 
which  includes  the  Bavarian  table  land^  and  extends  180  miles  from 
N.  to  S.  by  120  broad,  (iv.)  The  rugg^  Alpine  district  in  the  south, 
already  sufficiently  described  under  the  Alps  and  Austria. 

*  The  term  Germany  is  asnally  applied  to  that  district  of  Central  Europe  in  which 
the  German  language  and  race  prevail,  and  includes,  besides  the  proTinoes  tabulated 
below,  some  Austrian  proviuces  and  some  Swiss  cantons. 
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At  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  Germany  was  re-oi^nized  as  a 
number  (39D  of  confederate  states,  with  Austria  at  their  head,  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  as  their  capital.  After  the  defeat  of  Austria 
by  Prussia,  in  1866,  the  former  was  exdnded  from  all  participation 
in  German  affairs,  and  Germany  was  reconstituted  into  the  North 
and  South  Germanic  Confederations,  with  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the 
former,  and  Bavaria  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  The  river  Main  formed 
the  boundary  line,  and  Hanover,  with  many  other  states,  were  in- 
corporated with  the  North.  After  the  German  successes  in  France, 
1870,  the  German  empire  was  revived,  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
plenipotentiaries  from  all  the  German  states,  William,  King  of  Prussia, 
was  installed  Emperor  of  Germany,  at  Versailles,  1871,  and  this 
dignity  declared  hereditary  in  the  Kings  of  Prussia.  In  addition  to 
the  numbers  given  in  the  following  table,  it  is  computed  that  12 
millions  of  Germans  dwell  in  the  surrounding  states,  chiefly  in 
the  provinces  of  Austria  just  referred  to. 


States. 

Squa 
Miles. 

Population, 
1867. 

135,778 

24,039,668 

2.  Saxony,       ... 

6,779 

2,423,401 

8.  Mechlenburg-SolLwerin, 

5,189 

560,618 

4.  Saze  Weimar, 

1,403 

283,044 

6.  Heohlenbuzg-^trelitB,  - 

908 

98,770 

6.  Oldenburg,  -       -       - 

2,470 

315,622 

7.  Bninawlck,  -       -       - 

1,426 

302,792 

8.  Saxe  Helnlngen,  - 

914 

180,335 

9.  Baze  Altenburg,  - 

510 

141,426 

10.  Ooburg  and  Gotiia, 

764 

168,736 

11.  Anlialt, 

1,026 

197,041 

12.  Schwarti  Rndolst, 

371 

76,116 

13.  BchwartSburg  Sond.    - 

328 

67,533 

14.  Waldeck,     ... 

432 

56,807 

10W  ReuBB  ScMeiti,    - 

144 

44,000 

16.  BeuBs  Qrelx, 

320 

88,000 

17.  Scliaumburg  Uppe, 

172 

31,186 

18.  Uppe  Detmold,    - 

438 

111,352 

19.  Lubeck,       ... 

•     107 

48,638 

20.  Bremen,      ... 

74 

109,672 

21.  Hamburg,   .       -       - 

166 

305,196 

22.  Hesse,-       .       .       . 

•1,279 

257,479 

Capital. 


Berlin  on  the  Spree. 

Dresden  on  the  Elb 

Schwerin. 

Weimar. 

Neu-Strelitz. 

Oldenburg. 

Brunswick  on  the 

Ocker. 
Meiningen. 
Altenburg. 
Gotha. 
Dessau. 
Budolstadt. 
Amstadt. 
Arolsen. 
Gera. 
Greiz. 
Bukeburg. 
Detmold. 
Lubeck. 
Bremen,  on    the 

Weser. 
Hamburs^    on    the 

Elbe. 
Maioz. 
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PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  extends  from  France  on  the  W.  to  Russia  on  the 
E.,  and  consists  of  vast  plains,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  mouor 
tains,  and  drained  by  several  large  rivers.  It  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  40°  T  and  55°  52'  N.  latitude,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  5°  50'  and  22°  50'  E.  longitude.  No  large 
river  has  its  source  in  Prussia,  although  few  countries  are 
better  watered  with  navigable  sti^eams. 

The  following  table  gives  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  with 
an  estimate  of  the  population  in  1871. 


\ 

Provinces. 

Square 
miles. 

25,047 

11,401 
15,609 
12,260 
15,771 
9,794 

7,823 

10,358 

457 

5 

1,811 

14,855 

6,755 

403 

Population. 

Capital. 

1  Prussia  Proper, 

2  Posen, 

3  Brandenburg, 

4  Pomeranla, 
SSUesla, 

6  Saxony* 

7  Westphalia, 

8  Lower  Rhine, 

9  HohenzoUem, 

10  Jahde, 

11  Hessen  Nassau, 

12  Hanover, 

13  Schleswig-Holsteln, 

14  Lauenburg, 

3,090,960 

1,537,338 
2,716,022 
1,445,635 
3,585,752 
2,067,066 

1,707,726 

3,4.55,483 

64,632 

1,778 
1,379,745 

1,937,637 

981,718 

49,973 

Konigsberg,    on    the 

Pregel. 
Posen,  on  the  Warta. 
Berlin,  on  the  Spree. 
Stettin,  on  the  Oder. 
Breslau,  on  the  Oder. 
Magdeburg,    on    the 

Rlbe. 
Manster,  on  the  Aa. 
Cologne,  on  the  Rhine. 
Sigmariogen,    on   the 

Oaaube. 
Varel. 
Wiesbaden,  near  the 

Rhine. 
Hanover,  on  the  Leine 
Flensburg. 
Lauenburg,     on    the 

Elbe. 

1.  Prussia  Proper,  the  most  eastern  province,  lies 
along  the  Baltic  shores,  with  a  flat  surface,  interspersed 
with  lakes  and  lagoons.  It  embraces  the  lower  basins  of 
the  Vistula  and  Niemen,  The  winters  are  severe.  Excel- 
lent wheat  is  produced  in  great  quantities.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  East  and  West  Prussia,  the  former  having 
many  lakes. 
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EonlgSbdli;  (100,000)  is  a  splendid  commercial  mart,  with  Pillau 
as  its  port.  It  stands  on  seven  hills,  has  seven  gates  and  seven 
bridges.  It  has  a  great  number  of  public  squares,  a  university,  a 
library,  and  an  observatory.  Here  Kant,  the  philosopher,  resided! 
Kear  it  are  the  battle-fields  of  Eyhu  and  I^riedland,  two  victories  of 
the  French,  1807. 

Dantzic  (85,000),  on  the  Vistula,  is  a  great  fortress,  with  narrow 
streets,  but  handsome  suburbs.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  grain 
shipping  ports,  and  has  also  trade  in  timber,  flax,  etc.  It  has  large 
granaries,  filled  with  com,  on  an  island,  where  no  one  is  allowed  to 
live,  as  a  precaution  against  fire.  It  was  taken  by  the  French,  1807, 
and  held  until  1813. 

Memel  (20,000),  whose  red  deal  is'weU  known,  is  the  centre  of  the 
Baltic  timber  trade.  It  is  closed  during  the  winter  months  by  the 
ice.  Thorn,  on  the  Vistula,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  astronomer 
Copernicus.  Elblng  (25,000)  is  a  flourishing  port,  with  an  extensive 
grain"  trade.  Marlentnung  has  an  old  castle,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Teutonic  knights.  Tilalt  (15,000)  stands  on  the  Niemen.  Here 
occurred  the  celebrated  interview  between  Napoleon  I.  and  Alex- 
ander of  Kussia,  with  the  intention  of  dividing  Europe  between  them, 
in  1807.    Braunsberg  is  near  the  Frischd  Haff. 

2.  Posen  borders  on  Eassian  Poland,  and  is  a  rich 
inland  province,  drained  by  the  Warta.    It  is  an  agricul- 
tural province,  with  some  pine-woods,  which  give  timber ;  - 
but  on  the  whole  has  a  dreary  appearance. 

Posen  (50,000),  with  a  good  cathedral,  has  trade  in  com,  hemp, 
flax,  hops,  and  tobacco.     A  great  number  of  Jew  pedlars  frequent  it. 

Bromberg  (22,000)  ia  the  second  town,  and  stands  on  the  railway 
frpm  Berlin  to  Warsaw.  Qnesen  is  noted  for  a  great  cattle  fair,  last- 
ing two  months. 

3.  Brandenburg,  an  inland  province,  is  chiefly 
watered  by  the  Oder.  A  great  deal  of  the  surface,  which 
is  a  plain,  is  not  very  fertile,  unless  what  borders  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  Com,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
are  the  chief  productions. 

Berlin  (700,000),  the  capital  of  Prussia,  of  Korth  Germany,  and  of 
the  conmiercial  league  called  the  Zollverein,  is  a  splendid  city,  stand- 
ing in  a  fine  plain.  Here  the  Spree  is  crossed  by  37  bridges.  The  city 
is  remarkable   for  wide  streets  and  spacious  squares — one  of  its 
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thoroughfares,  exteDding  from  the  Brandenburg  Gate  to  the  royal 
paUoe,  has  four  rows  of  trees,  and  hence  is  called  Unter  den  Linden, 
**  beneath  the  lime  trees."  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  named» 
the  museum,  university  (of  great  celebrity),  opera  house,  arsenal,  and 
academy  of  arts.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  cottons, 
silks,  paper,  porcelain,  and  jewellery. 

Potsdam  (40,000),  on  the  Havel,  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the 
army.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  and  picturesque  environs.  It  is  the 
birthplace  of  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  traveller  and  geographer. 
Brandenburg  (20,000)  is  an  industrious  town,  which  owes  its 
prosperity  to  the  French  refugees.  Frankfort  (30,000)  is  a  pleasantly 
situated  town,  with  three  great  fairs  yearly,  and  some  woollen  manu- 
Pictures.  Kunersdorf,  in  the  vioinity,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory 
over  Frederick  the  Great,  by  the  Austro-Russians,  1769. 

4  Pomerania,  lying  along  the  S.  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
for  about  200  miles,  is  pretty  fertile,  though  much  covered 
by  forests.  The  surface  is  low,  the  climate  cold  and  humid. 
It  has  the  lower  course  of  the  Oder,  near  which  river  it  is 
fertile,  but  sterile  in  many  other  places.  The  island  of 
Bugen  lies  off  the  coast. 

Stettin  (65,000)  is  a  flourishing  shipping  port,  with  great  com,  wool, 
and  other  exports.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  two  Russian  empresses, 
Catherine  and  Maria. 

Stralsund  (20,000),  on  the  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Rugen,  is  a 
commercial  town  strongly  fortified.  Barthis  also  an  active  port. 
Qrlefbwald  (16,000)  has  a  university.  Patbus,  with  sea  bathing,  and 
Bergen,  are  on  the  island  of  Rugen. 

5:  Silesia,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Austria,  is 
drained  by  the  Oder,  and  much  covered  by  mountains.  It  is 
rich  in  coal,  iron,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  prosperity,  combining,  with  rich  agriculture,  ex- 
tensive linen  manufactures,  and  mining  industry. 

Breslau  (150,000)  is  a  splendid  town,  with  great  industry  and  much 
wealth.  It  has  more  than  100  distilleries,  and  is  a  great  corn  and 
linen  mart,  besides  having  the  greatest  wool  market  in  Europe.  Its 
university  was  founded  1702.  A  little  to  the  N.  is  Liasa^  where 
Frederick  the  Great  defeated  the  Austrians,  1756. 

aiogau,  on  the  Oder,  is  fortified.  Goerlltz  (20,000),  on  the  same 
river,  has  cloth  factories. 
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6.  Saxony  is  a  rich  and  thickly  inhabited  province, 
which  produces  great  quantities  of  wool.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Elbe,  and  contains  the  highest  of  the  Harz  moantains, 
the  Brocken.    This  mountain  district  is  rich  in  minerals. 

Xagdelnirg  (80,000)  is  a  beautiful  city»  strongly  fortified,  and  is  a 
great  railway  centre.  In  1631  this  flourishing  city  was  taken  by  the 
Austrian  general,  Tilly,  when  it  is  certain  30,000  of  its  inhabitants 
were  butchered. 

Halle  (40,000),  on  the  Saal,  has  a  university,  and  prolific  salt  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Lutxen  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  1632,  in  which  he  was  slain.  Here  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Allies,  1813.  Elsleben,  with  manufactures  of  potash  and  tobacco,  and 
copper  and  silver  mines,  was  the  birth-place  of  Martin  Luther. 
Erfurt  (30,000)  has  imposing  fortifications,  and  was  long  the  residence 
of  Luther.  Wittenberg,  on  the  Elbe,  has  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melanothon,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  Kepler,  the  astronomer. 
Naumburg  is  noted  for  its  perfumery  and  millinery. 

7.  Westphalia  is  level  in  the  N.,  and  hilly  in  the  S. 
In  the  former  district  heaths,  morasses,  and  scanty  forests 
are  found.  Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  principal  in- 
dustrial pursuits  ;  com  is  much  grown.  The  minerals  in- 
clude copper,  lead,  iron,  and  marble.  The  manufactures 
include  linen,  cotton,  silk,  and  paper.  This  province  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  hams,  cured  over  fires  of  juniper 
twigs,  which  gives  them  a  delicious  flavour. 

UiUBter  (27,000),  on  the  Ems,  is  a  well-built  town,  remarkable 
for  the  vagaries  of  John  of  Leyden  and  his  followers,  1535.  Here 
the  "Treaty  of  Westphalia"  was  signed,  1648,  which  ended  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

Mlnrten,  on  the  Weser,  gave  its  name  to  a  battle,  1759,  in  which 
the  British  defeated  the  French.  Hamm  is  a  manufacturing  town 
and  a  great  railway  centre.  IserlGlin  is  noted  for  copper,  iron,  and 
brass  works.    Blelefldil  has  linen  trade. 

8.  The  Rhine  Province  lies  S.  W.  of  Westphalia,  and 
is  intersected  by  the  great  river  of  which  the  Germans  are 
so  proud,  and  near  the  banks  of  which  the  population  is 
chiefly  congregated.    In  the  Bhine  and  Moselle  valleys  the 
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dimate  is  delightful,  and  wine  is  a  remunerative  product ; 
but  at  a  distance  some  dreary  land  is  found  with  a  bleak 
climate  and  a  barren  soil. 

Colosne  or  Xolii  (120,000)  is  interesting  on  accoant  of  its  Gk)thic 
monuments,  particularly  its  cathedral.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  defective.  It  distils  a  well-known  aromatio 
liquid,  called  Eau  de  Cologne. 

Coblenti  (28,000)  is  a  well-built  town,  with  wine  trade,  higher  up 
the  Rhine,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle.  Ehrenbreltsteln,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
Bonn,  long  distinguished  for  its  university,  stands  also  on  the  Rhine. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Beethoven.  I>U88eldorf  (40,000)  is  a  flourish- 
ing port  for  a  large  industrial  district  around,  including  El'berfeld 
(50,000),  Barmen,  and  Crefeld  (50,000),  which  have  extensive  cotton, 
silk,  and  velvet  factories.  Treves  (20,000)  is  a  declining  town  in 
the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  with  an  old  cathedraL 

Aix-la-Ohapelle  (60,u00),  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  has  been 
noted  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  for  its  hot  springs.  It  has  trade 
in  jewellery,  cloth,  needles,  and  glass.  It  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Charlemagne.  Its  cathedral  contains  a  large  collection  of  relics. 
This  city  is  remarkable  for  a  treaty,  1748,  which  ended  the  Austrian 
War  of  Succession. 

Saarhmck,  on  the  Saar,  is  remarkable  for  the  flrst  engagement  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1870.  Saar-Louis  is  a  fortress  on  the  same 
river  a  little  further  N. 

9.  HohenzoUam  is  enclosed  by  Baden  and  Wurtem- 

burg,  not  far  from  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  Danube  and 

Neckar  cross  it.    This  principality  came  under  the  King 

of  Prussia  in  1849,  who  was  then  declared  the  head  of  the 

family  of  this  name. 

Blgmarlngen  is  an  insignificant  place  on  the  Danube,  though  the 
capital. 
Heclilngeii  is  a  small  town  on  the  Neokar,  with  a  eoUege. 

10.  Jahde  is  a  small  district  near  the  bay  of  same 
name. 

11.  Hessen-Nassau,  lying  between  the  Rhine  Pro- 
vince and  Darmstadt,  has  an  agreeable  surface,  containing 
bills  and  valleys.    It  has  the  Rhine  on  the  W.  and  the 
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Main  on  the  S.    It  produces  wines,  fruits,  and  grain,  and 
has  an  active  industry  and  beautiful  scenery . 

WleslMulen  (20,000)  is  the  resort  of  many  fashioDable  visitors,  from 
June  to  September,  for  whose  accommodation  every  effort  is  made 
by  the  numerous  hotel  proprietors.  It  is  noted  for  hot  springs.  And 
the  gambling  propensities  of  its  inhabitants  and  visitors.  Ems  has 
also  mineral  waters  of  great  repute.  At  Kochhrunnen  the  far-famed 
seltzer  water  is  procured.  Homburg  is  now  much  frequented  on 
account  of  its  waters. 

12.  Hanover*  is  bounded  by  the  Elbe  for  nearly  100 
miles,  and  traversed  in  the  interior  by  the  Ems  and  Weser. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil  in  some  places 
marshy,  but  fertile  near  the  rivers.  The  Harz  mountains 
are  very  rich  in  minerals,  and  their  sides  are  covered  with 
forests.  The  duchy  of  Brunswick  divides  this  country  into 
two  parts. 

Hauover  (73,000)  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  and  has 
one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Grermany. 

C^e.or  ZeU  is  an  active  trading  town;  is  in  the  N.  E.  Hlldeshelm, 
an  episcopality  in  the  S.  £.  Emden  is  the  chief  port.  Luneburg  is 
in  the  midst  of  bee  culture.  Qottlngen  has  a  university  foimded  by 
George  II.  Oasnabnu^  is  well  known  for  its  coarse  linen&  Olaustlial 
has  a  school  of  mines. 

13.  Schleswig-Holstein  consists  of  two  duchies  taken 
from  Denmark  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1864,  by  force  of 
arms.  They  lie  S.  of  Jutland,  and,  though  the  climate  is 
damp  and  foggy,  are  productive  districts. 

FlensbnTg  (20,000),  the  capital,  is  a  good  town  on  the  Schlei. 

Qluckstadt,  on  the  Elbe,  has  active  tfade.  Altona  (50,000),  near 
Hamburg,  has  also  great  commerce.  It  was  burned  by  the  Swedes, 
1718.  Kiel  (20,000)  is  a  Prussian  naval  arsenal.  ScUeswlg  (10,000) 
gave  its  name  to  the  duchy  of  same  name. 

14.  Lauenburg  is  a  small  duchy,  now  made  an  appan- 
age of  the  Prussian  crown. 

Lauenburg,  a  small  town  on  the  Elbe,  is  the  capital. 

*  It  came  into  the  possession  of  England  with  the  House  of  Brnnswick ;  was 
separated  from  it  on  account  of  the  Salic  law,  on  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty,  1837  ^ 
was  incorporated  with  Prtissia,  1866. 
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KINGDOM  OP  SAXONY. 

SdiZOZiy  lies  N.  of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  and  S*  ot 
Prussian  Saxony,  and  is  traversed  hj  the  Elbe  from  S.W. 
to  N.E.  The  Kiesengebirge  mountains,  rising  in  some 
places  to  4,000  feet,  form  a  barrier  between  this  country 
and  Bohemia.  The  district  on  the  E.  of  the  Elbe  is 
generally  hilly  and  picturesque ;  but  on  the  W.  of  it  the 
surface  is  much  more  level.  On  the  hills  the  climate 
is  severe,  but  very  mild  in  the  valleys.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  carefully  cultivated  countries  in  Europe,  and 
produces  good  crops  of  rye,  hemp,  flax,  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley.  The  forests  cover  one-fourth  of  the  kingdom.  The 
minerals  consist  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
marble,  etc.  Its  manufactures  are  very  important — damasks, 
silks,  cottons,  woollens,  porcelain,  paints,  pianos,  paper.  Wool 
is  largely  exported.  Education  is  widely  spread  by  a  large 
number  of  excellent  schools  and  colleges,  with  the  Leipsic 
university  at  the  head  of  all.  Since  1835  all  children  from 
six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  are  compelled  to  attend  the 
primary  schools. 

Dresden  (150, 000)  stands  on'a  plain  surrounded  by  beautiful  ranges  of 
liills,  and  has  eleven  gates  or  entrance^  It  has  splendid  public  build- 
ingSf  including  a  royal  palace,  a  picture  gallery  (one  of  the  richest  in 
Europe),  a  library,  academy  of  arts,  mint,  arsenal,  treasury,  observa- 
tory, and  post-office.  Its  mechanics  are  ingenious  in  the  manufacture 
of  mathematical  and  musical  instruments. 

Lelpslc  (80,000),  on  a  plain  near  the  banks  of  the  Elster,  is  the  seat  of 
a  university,  and  the  centre  of  the  German  book  trade,  which  ranks 
next  to  that  of  London  and  Paris  in  value.  It  has  three  annual 
book  fiedrs,  each  lasting  three  weeks,  during  which  great  animation 
prevails.  The  type  founding  is  very  extensive.  Here  occurred  '*  The 
Battle  of  Nations,"  1813,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  French.  Chemnlti  (46,000)  is  an  important  manufac- 
turing town.  Fteibnzg  (18,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  mining  district, 
and  has  a  mining  schooL  Keisse,  on  itte  Elbe,  is  the  seat  of  the 
china  manufacture. 
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« 

Mechleilbarg-Scliwerill  is  a  grand  duchy  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  with  for  the  most  part  a  sandy  soil, 
and  a  surface  interspersed  with  pine  forests  and  small  lakes. 

SohweriA  (22,000)  has  a  pleasant  positdon  on  the  brink  of  a  lake. 
Rostock  (26,000),  the  largest  town  in  the  dachy,  is  near  the  Baltia 

Saxe* Weimar,  a  grand  duchy,  consists  of  more  than 
a  dozen  fragments,  all  of  which  have  a  diversified  surface, 
but  a  productive  soil. 

Wetmar  is  a  small  town  of  little  importanoe. 
Jena»  with  a  university,  was  the  soene  of  the  OTerthiow  of  the 
Prussians  by  the  French,  1806. 

Mechleil]3Urg-Strelitz  is  formed  of  two  parts,  one 
K  and  the  other  W.  of  the  former  duchy. 

New  BtreUti  is  a  small  town  of  little  importance. 

Oldenburg  is  a  grand  duchy,  made  up  of  three  parts, 
one  nearly  surrounded  by  Hanover  and  extending  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Weser;  another  in  Holstein;  and  the  third 
in  the  S.  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  surface  is  generally  level. 

Oldenbnzg  (8,000)  is  a  small  town  with  little  trade. 

Brunswick  consists  of  three  principal  districts  uncon- 
nected, and  some  small  detached  parts  lying  in  the  S.  of 
Hanover«  The  Harz  mountains  cover  much  of  the  surface ; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  minerals  are  abundant. 

Bnmswlck  (45,000)  is  an  ancient  city  on  the  railway  from  Hanorer 
to  Berlin,  with  many  quaint  old  huildings,  a  cathedral,  museum,  and 
some  interesting  monuments. 

Wolfentmttel  has  a  magnificent  public  library. 

Saxe-Meining^l  is  very  centrally  situated  to  the  N. 
of  Bavaria.  Saxe  AlieTtbrng  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony.  Coburg  is  on  the  N.  border  of  Bavaria,  and 
Gotha  further  N.  near  Erfurt  AnhcUt  lies  in  the  midst  of 
Prussian  Saxony.  Schwartz  Rudolstadt  is  one  of  the  Thurin- 
gian  states  lying  W.  of  Saxony ;  and  Schwartz  Sondershausen 

20 
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further  N.  in  Prussian  Saxony.  TFaldeck  lies  S.  of  the 
province  of  Westphalia*  Beuss  lies  W.  of  Saxony ;  Schaum- 
burg  is  surrounded  by  Hanover ;  and  Lippe  Detmold  lies  a 
few  miles  S.  of  it  The  Hanse  Towns  belonging  to  North 
Germany  are : — 

Lubedc  is  built  od  the  Trave,  near  the  Baltic,  with  Travemunde  for 
its  port.  It  once  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  was 
then  a  place  of  great  importance.  Its  houses  are  old  and  lofty,  its 
cathedral  and  town  hall  antique,  and  its  monuments  fantastic.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  League  was  held  here  in  1260,  and  the  last  in 
1630,  when  the  society  was  dissolved. 

Bremen,  enclosed  by  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  is  a  dean,  pleasant 
town,  where  most  of  the  German  emigrants  for  the  New  World 
embark.  The  trade  in  cigars  and  tobacco  is  extensive.  Its  outer 
harbour  is  at  Bremerliaven  (6,000). 

Hamburg  is  the  great  commercial  mart  of  K.  Germany.  It  stands 
seventy  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  Alster  joins  that 
river.  Cuxhaverif  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  is  the  outward  port  of 
Hamburg,  and  a  much  frequented  watering  place.  In  1842  much  of 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  fire;  but  it  has  been  since  rebuilt  in  a 
style  befitting  its  wealth  and  importance.  Its  merchants  are 
wealthy,  enterprising,  and  hospitable. 

Hessen  or  Hesse  lies  principally  N.  of  the  river 
Main,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  mountainous.  It  produces 
excellent  wines,  and  has  valuable  coal-fields. 

Uainz  or  Uayence  (40,000),  the  capital,  is  an  important  town, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Main,  and  is  as  noted 
for  its  strong  military  position  as  for  its  commercial  importance.  It 
is  alwa  ys  strongly  garrisoned. 

Glessen  is  a  railway  centre  in  the  W.  of  the  country,  with  an  im- 
portant university. 

Frankfort-on-the-lllain  (80,000)  was  also  annexed  by  Prussia  in 
1867.  It  was  formerly  a  free  city,  and  the  meeting  place  of  the  Ger- 
man diet.  It  has  a  good  position  for  commercial  intercourse,  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Gernian  monetary  transactions,  including 
banking,  etc.    It  has  snuff  and  tobacco  factories. 
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South  Gennany,  generally  speaking,  lies  S.  of  the  Eiver 
,   Main,  and  consists  of  the  following  : — 


State. 

Sq.  Miles 

Fopnlation. 

Capital. 

1  Bavaria, 

2  WurtemlniTg, 

3  Baden, 

4  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
6  UechtenBteln, 

6  Alsace-Lorraine, 

29,441 
7,530 
5,910 
1,698 
63 
8,000 

4,824,421 
1,778,396 
1,434,970 
565,659 
8,320 
2,000,000 

Munich  on  the  Isar. 
Stuttgart  on  the  Nesenhach . 
Carlsruhe  on  the  Rhine. 
Darmstadt  on  the  Darm. 
Liechtenstein. 
Strasburg  near  the  Bhine. 

KINGDOM  OF  BAVARIA. 

Bavaria  is  the  most  important  and  most  populous  of 
the  states  of  the  South  Germanic  Confederation. 

Thifi  country  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  division 
containing  ^leven-twelfths  of  the  whole,  and  the  western 
division,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  called  the  Palatinate, 
contains  the  remainder.  The  kingdom  is  sub-divided  into 
eight  circles.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  forests  of  pine  and  fir.  The  eastern  division  contains 
seven  provinces,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Danube  from  W.  to 
E.  South  of  the  river  the  country  is  elevated,  being  pene- 
trated by  spurs  of  the  Tjrrolese  Alps,  and  sprinkled 
with  lakes.  North  of  the  river  the  surface  is  well  wooded, 
particularly  the  Bohmerwald  hills  on  the  eastern  border, 
and  also  in  the  centre,  a  picturesque  region.  The  usual 
grain  crops  and  tobacco  are  produced  from  its  rather  pro- 
ductive soil;  and  hops  are  extensively  cultivated.  The 
minerals  include  coal,  iron,  copper,  salt,  and  quicksilver ; 
but  the  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  ale, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  are  very  partial,  are  as  yet  unim- 
portant. 

Munich  (170,000)  is  the  second  highest  capital  city  in  Europe,  and 
is  much  exposed  to  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter.    Its  streets 
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are  nftrrow  in  the  older  parts,  but  spaoious  and  regularly  laid  out  in 
the  modem,  where  there  are  fine  pnblic  baildings,  pleasure  groonds, 
walks,  and  drives.  Munich  is  the  great  seat  of  the  fine  arts  of 
South  Germany,  and  has  a  university  of  good  repute. 

Augslnirg  (60,000),  on  the  Lech,  is  an  ancient  city  now  much  below 
its  former  greatness.  It  has  still  extensive  wine  tede.  Nuremberg 
(78,000)  is  an  important  town  on  the  canal  connecting  the  Rhine  and 
Danube.  Brlangen  (12,000),  on  the  Regnitz,  has  a  university.  Bam- 
berg (25,000)  is  an  important  manufacturing  town.  Batisbon  (90,000), 
an  old  town  on  the  Danube,  was  the  seat  of  the  (German  diet  from 
1663  to  1806.  WurAurg  (41,000),  on  the  Main,  has  also  a  university. 
Spires  (9,000),  in  the  Palatinate,  is  a  very  old  town.  Here  the  term 
Protestant  was  first  applied  to  those  who  signed  a  celebrated  "  protest" 
made  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  1630.  Landan  (10,000)  is  a  strong 
fortress,  taken  by  Marlborough,  1704. 

Among  the  battlefields  may  be  mentioned,  Blenheim,  on  the  Danube, 
where  Marlborough  defeated  the  French,  1704;  DetHngen,  near 
Frankfort,  where  George  IL  defeated  the  French,  1743  ;  ffohenUnden, 
where  the  French  defeated  the  Austrians,  1800. 

KINGDOM  OF  WUETEMBUEG. 

Wurtemburg  is  about  130  miles  in  length  and  95  in 
breadth,  with  an  elevated  surface,  the  lowest  part  being 
420  feet  above  sea  leveL  The  Swabian  Alps  run  across 
the  country  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Black  Forest  touch  it  on  the  W.  border.  The  valleys  of 
the  Neckar  and  Danube  are  500  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
soil,  though  not  very  productive  on  the  hills,  is  fruitful, 
and  a  good  system  of  husbandry  is  followed.  The  minerals 
include  silver,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  marble,  and  precious 
stones.  Salt  mines  are  worked  by  the  Government.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  silks,  carpets, 
leather,  and  iron  works.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inland 
and  transit  trade  in  this  country.  All  kinds  of  fruits  are 
carefully  cultivated. 

Stuttgart  (70,000),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Neckar,  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  hills  clothed  with  vineyards.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  important 
book  trade,  and  its  library  has  the  greatest  collection  of  bibles  in  the 
world.     Its  railway  station  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Germany. 

HeUbron  (17,000)  is  an  industrial  town,  the  centre  of  the  vintage 
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Ai&trict.  Tablngen  (9,000),  on  the  Neckar,  contains  the  national 
university.  Ulm  (20,000),  where  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  begins, 
was  the  scene  of  the  surrender  of  (General  Mack  with  his  army  to 
Napoleon  L    Constadt  has  mineral  waters. 

GEAND  DUCHY  OF  BADEN. 
Baden,  a  grand  duchy,  is  a  long  narrow  district  N.  of 
Switzerland,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  traversed  by 
the  Black  Forest,  which  is  remarkable  for  scenery.  It  con- 
tains the  source  of  the  Danube.  The  climate  is  mild, 
and  the  soil  fertile.  The  usual  cereal  crops,  with  tobacco, 
flax,  hops,  and  maize,  are  raised. 

Carlsmlie  (30,000)  contains  the  ducal  palace,  from  which  the 
thirty-two  streets  of  which  it  consists  diverge  in  the  form  of  a  fan. 

Baden-Baden  (9,000),  with  mineral  waters,  is  much  frequented  by 
tourists.  Mannheim  (30,000),  the  principal  commercial  mart  of  the 
country,  is  regularly  buiM;  in  a  beautiful  country.  It  is  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  of  the  Bhine. 

nreibnrg  (20,000),  on  the  forest  border,  has  a  fine  cathedral  Con- 
gtanoe,  on  the  lake  of  same  name,  is  remarkable  for  its  ecclesiastical 
council, '1414-18.  Kehl  is  a  fortress  opposite  Strasburg.  Heidelberg, 
with  an  old  castle,  is  an  important  town  on  the  Neckar,  with  a 
university. 

Ldechtenstein  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  is  enclosed  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  It  is  a  small 
principality. 

LieclitenBteln,  the  capital,  is  a  mere  village. 

Darmstadt  has  a  level  surface,  except  on  the  E.,  where 
the  Odenwald  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  with  good 
plantations  on  their  sides.    Some  wine  is  produced. 

Dannstadt  (30,000)  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town.  It  has  a 
good  Ubrary. 

OflGmbaoh  (20,000)  is  a  very  industrious  town.  Worms  (12,000)  is 
an^  ancient  city  on  the  flhine,  with  statues  of  many  distinguished 
Germans. 

Alsace-Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  to  Germany,  1871, 

consists  of  all  the  province  of  Alsace,  with  the  exception  of 

•Belfort  and  the  district  around  it.    The  Yosges  mountains 

•.run  through  the  W.  of  this  province,  and  the  Bhine  forms 
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its  E.  boundary.  Alsace  is  very  fertile,  rich  in  mines, 
and  possessing  numerous  manufactures.  By  the  treaty  of 
Eyswick,  1697,  it  was  retained  by  France,  which  had  pre- 
viously conquered  and  taken  it  from  Germany. 

Lorraine  is  usually  spoken  of  as  French  and  German, 
according  as  the  French  or  German  language  is  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  German  Lorraine,  generally 
speaking,  lies  between  Metz  and  the  Yosges  mountains. 

BtraBlrarg  (80,000),  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  entered  by  seven 
gates,  stands  two  miles  from  the  Rhine,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Europe.  It  is  watered  by  the  smaU  river  lilt  and 
possesses  one  of  the  most  magnificent  Gothic  cathedrals  in  the  world. 
The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  the  houses  lofty.  It  has  long 
been  a  place  of  transit  trade  between  France  and  Germany — a  bridge 
of  boats  here  crossing  the  river  to  Kehl  on  the  opposite  bank.  It  has 
trade  in  turpentine,  and  brewed,  until  lately,  half  of  the  beer  used  in 
all  France.  In  1870  it  was  taken  by  the  Germans  after  a  vigorous 
siege  of  several  weeks. 

MullLOUse  or  Mulhausen  (30,000)  has  become  a  little  Manchester. 
It  is  on  the  111,  and  produces  printed  cottons,  silks,  and  muslins. 
Colmar  (21,000),  also  on  the  111,  has  similar  industry. 

Metz  (65,000),  on  the  Moselle,  is  the  largest  town  in  German  Lor- 
raine, and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  In  1522  it 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Charles  V.  It  was,  until  1871t  a 
great  arsenal  and  artiUery  school  for  the  French  army.  Besides,  it 
has  lace,  pin,  brush,  flannel,  and  army-clothing  factories.  Here 
occurred  the  greatest  disaster  to  an  army  ever  recorded,  when  the 
large  force  (180,000  men)  under  Bazaine  capitulated  to  the  Prussians 
in  1870,  after  fruitless  attempts  to  escape. 

WlBsemburg,  on  the  Lauter,in  Alsace,  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  over  General  Douay  eariy  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  1870.  Woerth  was  that  of  a  defeat  of  Marshal  Mac 
Mahon  two  days  after.  Phalsburg,  in  the  Yosges,  a  strong  fortress, 
was  taken  after  a  siege,  1870.  The  two  most  important  battlefields 
in  Lorraine,  in  the  late  war,  are  Forbach  and  Oravelotte.  Toul  (9,000) 
was  also  taken  by  the  Germans.  Thionvllle  (7000),  on  the  Moselle, 
near  the  Belgian  frontier,  is  a  very  strong  fortress. 


Mountains. — Central  C^ermany  contains  many  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  in  which  most  of  the  rivers  have  their  sources. 
The  Bohmerwaldt  Erzegebirge,  and  Bksengebirge^  are  on  the  borders  of 
Bohemia ;  the  Thuringerwald  is  further  W.,  and  the  Odenwoid  con- 
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tinues  southward  to  the  Black  Forest.  On  the  W.  of  the  Khine,  and 
running  parallel  to  it,  are  the  Vosges,  rising  4, 690  feet  in  their  highest 
peak.    They  have  beautiful  vine-  clad  slopes. 

RlTers. — The  principal  drainage  of  Germany  is  carried  N.  to  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea.  For  the  Memel,  Oder,  £lbe,  Weser,  and 
Khine,  see  page  67.  Among  the  smaller  rivers  are  the  Pregd,  flow- 
ing into  the  Frische  Haff.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Oder  are 
the  Neisse,  in  Silesia  ;  the  WartJie,  in  Brandenburg.  The  Ems  flows 
through  Hanover  into  DoUart  Bay.  The  Danube  receives  the  Inn, 
Isar,  Lech,  Jller,  and  Nab,  in  South  Germany,  the  W.  of  which  is 
drained  by  the  Rhine. 

Coast  Line. — The  Baltic  coast  line  extends  about  500  miles,  and  is 
monotonous  and  dreary,  with  a  succession  of  sandhills.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  haffa  or  bays,  enclosed  by  tongues  of  land,  consisting  of 
accumulations  of  sand.  The  Friache  haff  is  so  named  from  the  fresh* 
ness  of  its  waters:  the  Curische  haff  from  an  ancient  tribe,  the  Cures, 
who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  The  bank  between  this  haff  and  the  sea 
produces  much  amber.  Near  the  Stettiner,  haff,  or  Bay  of  Stettin, 
are  the  well- wooded  Isles  of  Uaedom  and  Wollin,  and  further  W.  the 
large  island  of  Rugen,  much  indented  by  the  sea,  and  much  varied  in 
its  surface,  and  containing  many  interesting  remains.  Alsen,  E.  of 
Schleswig,  and  Sylt,  with  others  W.  of  it,  now  belong  to  Germany ; 
and  also  Ave  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Hanover. 

Lakes. — In  Germany  many  large  lakes  are  found.  Ohiem  and 
Wurm  Sees  in  the  S.E.  of  Bavaria ;  Lake  Constance  is  half  German  ; 
Muritz,  Planen,  and  Schweriner  Sees  in  Mechlenburg ;  Mauer,  Go- 
wentin,  and  Spinting  lakes  in  E.  Prussia. 

Railways. — Germany  is  well  provided  with  railways.  A  line  runs 
from  Emden,  on  DoUart  Bay,  S.  through  Munster  to  Hamm,  one  of 
the  great  railway  centres,  whence  a  line  runs  N.  to  Hanover  and 
Minden.  From  Hanover  it  proceeds  through  Magdeburg  to  Berlin, 
thence  to  Kreutz,  another  great  centre,  from  which  a  line  goes  to 
Bomberg,  thence  to  Konigsberg,  and  E.  into  Eussia.  Along  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhine  a  railway  runs  from  Arnhem,  in  Holland,  to  Basle, 
in  Switzerland.  In  short,  all  the  German  towns  are  connected  by 
railways. 

Industries,  etc. — The  principal  productions  have  been  already  briefly 
referred  to.  In  every  state  agriculture  is  the  prevailing  industry. 
The  manuftictvres  are  important  and  increasing.  Linen  is  made  m 
Saxony  and  Silesia ;  cotton  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and  AJsace ;  woollens, 
carpets,  and  damasks  inPomerania  and  Bavaria;  toys,  wooden  clocks, 
and  carving  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Black  Forest.  Hanover 
and  Saxony  have  iron  manufactures ;  chinaware  is  made  in  Saxony; 
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and  jewellery  in  all  the  large  towns.  Minerak  are  abundant,  and 
have  been  named  under  the  various  provinces. 

In  this  country  the  climate  varies  much— the  Khine  on  an  average 
is  frozen  over  26  days,  the  Weser  30,  the  Elbe  62,  and  the  Memel  70 
days  every  year. 

Bdncation  is  more  advanced  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Without  counting  those  of  Austria,  there  are  twenty  universities — 
at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Halle,  Bonn,  Griefswald,- Munich,  Wurzburg, 
Eriangen,  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  Giessen,  Jena,  Bostock,  Kiel,  Heidelberg, 
and  Konigsberg.  There  are  also  about  500  high  schools  and  above 
40, 000  national  schools.  In  Prussia  education  has  for  many  years  been 
compulsory.  About  150  public  libraries  are  scattered  through  Ger- 
many, and  2,000  newspapers  are  published  daily. 


KINGDOM  OP  BELGIUM. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded,  N.  by  Holland,  E.  by  Prassia,  S. 

by  France,  and  W.  by  the  North  Sea,  has  an  area  of  11,373 

square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  five  millions.    It  lies 

between  the  parallels  of  49|°,  and  51^°  north,  and  meridians 

of  2  J°  and  6°  E.  longitude. 

Belgium  is  generally  flat,  particularly  on  the  north  and  west,  the 
low  shores  being  in  some  places  protected  from  the  sea  by  sand  hills, 
or  dunes,  and  along  the  river  banks  by  dykes ;  on  the  east  and  south, 
where  its  mineral  treasures  are  found,  the  surface  is  sli^tly  rugged. 
It  is  drained  by  the  Scheldt,  and  Meuse,  with  the  Lys  and  Rupel,  two 
tributaries  of  the  former.  The  soil,  which  is  naturally  fertile  in  the 
west  and  centre,  has  been  rendered  very  productive  by  the  industry 
of  the  people.  Besides  good  pasturage,  Belgium  produces  good  crops 
of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  etc.  This  country  was  separated 
from  Holland  in  1831. 


ProTinoea. 


1  W.  Flanders, 

2  E.  Flanders, 
8  Hainault, 

4  B.  Brabant, 
6  Antwerp, 

6  Liege, 

7  If  amnr, 

8  ULaOmtg, 

9  Lnzemlnizg, 


Sq.MUea. 

PopolattozL 

1,248 

631,854 

1,157 

787,070 

1,436 

789,844 

1,267 

772,778 

1,093 

445,700 

1,116 

514,894 

1,413 

290,980 

931 

193,160 

1,706 

196,854 

CapitaL 


Bruges,  on  a  CanaL 
Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt. 
Mons,  on  the  Fleiue. 
Brussels,  on  the  Senne. 
Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt 
Liege,  on  the  Meuse. 
Namur,  on  the  Meuse. 
Hassel^  on  the  Demer. 
Arlon,  on  the  Semoy. 
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1.  West  Flanders  is  not  so  fei*tile  as  East  Flanders,  but 
produces  fine  flax,  and  much  tobacco,  has  many  dairies,  and 
splendid  draught  horses. 

Bruges  (50,000),  a  walled  town,  on  the  canal  from  Ghent  to  Os- 
tend,  was  once  the  most  wealthy  town  of  the  Hanse  League.  It  is  now 
much  decayed;  six  canab  meet  at  it,  and  it  is  the  second  railway 
centre  of  Belgium. 

OBtend  (14,000),  the  packet  station  for  England,  a  fine  watering  place, 
has  a  good  fishery  of  herrings,  cod,  and  oysters;  was  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards,  1601-4.  Oonrtray  (26,000),  on  the  Lys,  has  great  bleach- 
ing-works,  and  is  famed  for  its  damask  table  linen.  Here  occurred 
the  '*  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  1513.  It  has  an  academy,  museum,  and 
a  library.  Tpres,  a  quaint  old  town  with  the  same  industry  (hence 
diaper),  has  the  tomb  of  Jansen,  once  its  bishop.  Its  cloth-hall  is  an 
exquisite  example  of  secular  Gothic  architecture.  Nieuport,  with  a 
herring  fishery,  is  a  small  port  on  the  N.  Sea. 

2.  East  Flanders,  a  highly  cultivated  and  fertile  pro- 
vince, is  the  most  thickly  peopled  district  of  Europe  (690 
to  each  square  mile). 

Ghent  (120,000),  on  26  islands,  in  the  Scheldt,  has  maigifactures  of 
cotton,  linen,  and  silk.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  *'  John  of  Gaunt,"  and 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  In  1814,  a  peace  was  made  here  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Alost  (16,000),  a  cloth  and  hop  mart,  also  makes  linen  fabrics. 
Lokeren  (16,000)  makes  good  linen,  and  has  the  largest  bleach-green 
in  Belgium.  Dendennonde  (8,000),  a  linen  seat,  was  taken  by  Marl- 
borough, 1706.  Ondenarde  is  the  pla^  where  Marlborough  gained  a 
victory  over  the  French,  1708. 

3.  Hainault,  drained  by  the  Hane  and  Sambre,  is  level 
on  N.  and  W.,  and  rugged  on  S.  and  K,  where  it  is  very 
rich  in  minerals. 

Uons  (26,000)  is  a  strong  fortress  in  the  midst  of  coal  and  iron 
woiks.  In  1691  it  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1792,  1794 

Tonmaj  (33,000),  strongly  fortified,  on  the  Scheldt^  is  the  chief  seat 
of  the  carpet  trade,  and  produces  elegant  porcelain.  Its  cathedral  is 
the  largest  in  Belgium.  Oharleroi  (8,000)  was  taken  six  times  by  the 
French.  Fontenoy  is  the  place  where  the  English  were  defeated  by 
the  French,  1745.  Jemajq^  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Austrians 
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by  the  French,  1792.  FlanroB  was  the  scene  of  three  battles— the 
Spaniards  against  the  German  Protestants,  1622 ;  a  victory  of  the 
French  over  the  Imperialists,  1690  ;  and  over  the  Allies,  1794. 

4.  South  Brabant,  containing  the  old  forest  of  Soignes, 
is  a  highly  cultivated  plain. 

BnuwelB  (250,000),  the  capital  of  Belgium,  on  the  Sonne,  is  a  fine, 
beautifully-built  city,  with  extensive  trade,  a  university,  great  print- 
ing business,  and  splendid  public  buildings. 

'  Louyaln  (30,000)  has  brass  foundries  and  an  old  university.  Ladcen 
is  the  residence  of  the  court.  Waterloo  stands  10  miles  S.  of  Brussels, 
where  Napoleon  I.  was  defeated  by  Wellington,  18th  June,  1815. 
Qnatre  Bras,  ten  miles  S.  of  Waterloo,  where,  16th  June,  1815, 
Wellington  repulsed  an  attack  of  Marshal  Ney.  Baxnillles  was  the 
scene  of  a  great  victory  gained  by  Marlborough  over  the  French,  1706. 

5.  Antwerp  is  fertile  towards  the  west,  but  sterile 
towards  the  east,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  peaty. 

Antwerp  (105,000),  on  the  Scheldt,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  with  ex- 
tensive foreign  trade,  is  well  fortified,  has  manufactures  of  cloths, 
silks,  muslins,  tapestry,  velvet,  etc.,  and  has  ship  building,  but  has 
narrow  streets  and  an  antique  appearance.  It  was  a  flourishing  place 
previous  to  its  capture  by  the  Spaniards  in  1576  and  1585. 

Mechlin  orMalines  (33,000),  on  the  Dyle,  is  the  centre  of  the  lace 
making,  the  seat  of  the  Belgian  primate,  and  the  centre  of  the  railway 
system.    Tumhout  (14,000)  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

6.  Liege  gives  fine  wheat,  is  watered  by  the  Meuse,  along 
the  banks  of  which  are  the  chief  iron  works,  and  has  some 
moorlands. 

Liege  (100,000),  called  the  **  Birmingham  of  Belgium,"  with  nume- 
rous cannon  foundries,  zinc,  vitriol,  and  glass  works,  has  coal,  lead, 
iron,  and  alum  mines,  slate  and  marble  quarries  in  its  vicinity.  Fire- 
arms are  made  for  France  and  Prussia,  and  nails  for  France  and 
Holland. 

Vervleni  (25,000)  is  justly  called  the  Leeds  of  Belgium.  Hny  {we)^ 
on  the  Meuse,  where  Peter  the  Hermit  was  buried,  has  paper  mills. 
It  is  strongly  fortified.  8pa  and  Heristal  have  mineral  waters. 
Moresnet  has  zinc  mines. 

7.  Namur  is  a  diversified  district,  watered  by  the 
Meuse,  and  is  rich  in  minerals. 
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Namur  (24,000),  on  the  Meuse  and  Sombre,  is  the  seat  of  the 
cutlery,  glass,  and  hardware  trade,  and  has  coal,  iron,  and  lead 
mines,  with  marble  quarries,  in  its  vicinity.  Taken  by  Louis  XIV., 
1692 ;  by  WiUiam  III.,  1696. 

Dlnant,  a  small  town,  with  beautiful  scenery,  has  marble  quarries, 
and  a  citadel  perched  on  a  rock. 

8.  Tiimbnrg  is  much  employed  in  bee  culture  and  cattle 
rearing. 

Hasselt  (9,000),  has  distilleries,  linen,  lace,  and  tobacco  factories. 

9.  LuxembTirg  has  extensive  forests  and  a  moist  cli- 
mate.    It  is  entered  by  the  Ardennes. 

Arlon  (6,000)  is  situated  near  the  Prussian  frontier. 


MountalnB. — All  the  northern  provinces  are  flat;  but  the  four 
southern  provinces  are  much  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Ardennes. 

Blvers. — Along  the  rivers'  banks,  in  the  N.  and  W.,  are  dykes 
which  prevent  inundations.  The  Scheldt  enters  from  France,  and  re- 
ceives the  Lys,  Dender,  and  Kupel ;  the  Meuse  or  Maas,  on  the  £., 
receives  the  Sambre  and  the  Ourthe. 

Coast  Line. — The  only  harbour  is  Ostend,  which  is  artificial.  The 
principal  port  of  the  kingdom  is  Antwerp,  which  has  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Scheldt  secured  to  it  by  treaty. 

Minerals. — In  the  S.E.  abundance  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  is  found.  The  coal  and  iron  are  found  in  proximity,  and  there- 
fore contribute  to  reader  the  country  highly  manufacturing.  The 
following  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  industries  :  Iron,  Liege,  Namur, 
Gharleroi ;  coal,  Mons ;  hardware,  Liege  ;  Jine  cloth,  Yerviers  ;  cut- 
lery, Namur;  linen,  Dendermonde,  Courtray  ;  lace,  Mechlin;  carpets, 
Toumay. 

Railways. — Belgium  is  a  net- work  of  railways ;  several  enter  it  from 
France,  and  also  from  Holland  and  Germany.  The  railways  are 
chiefly  worked  by  the  State. 

Education. — Belgium  has  four  universities — at  Brussels,  Louvain. 
Ghent,  and  Liege.  The  State  exercises  a  superintendence  over  all 
schools.  On  the  whole,  the  primary  schools  are  well  conducted. 
About  180  daily  papers  are  published  in  Belgium. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Holland,  or  the  Netherlands,  lies  N.  of  Belgium  and 
W.  of  Prussia,  being  washed  on  the  N  and  W.  by  the  North 
Sea,  where  a  number  of  islands  fringe  the  coast  line.  It  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  bO''  46'  and  5Z°  34'  N.  latitude,  and 
the  meridians  of  3°  24^  and  7''  12'  £.  longitude.  It  includes 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  limburg,  and  the  King  of  Holland  is 
also  sovereign  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Holland  and 
Belgium,  formerly  one  kingdom,  were  separated  in  1831. 
Holland  is  160  miles  long  and  about  120  broad. 

The  following  are  the  provinces  of  Holland,  with  their 
capitals,  etc. : — 


ProTinee. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Capital 

1  South  Holland, 

1,176 

681,321 

The  Hague,  near  the  N.  Sea. 
AmBtercUun,  on  the  Zayder  Zee. 

2  North  Holland, 

966 

578,915 

8  Utrecht, 

531 

174,562 

Utrecht,  on  the  Rhine. 

4  Limburg, 

854 

225,326 

Maastricht,  on  the  Rhine. 

SZeeland, 

642 

179,001 

Middleburg,  on  Walcheren  isle. 

6  Qronlngen, 

907 

229,018 

Oroniogen. 

7  FMesland, 

1,267 

295,946 

Leeuwarden. 

8  Qoelderland,  - 

1.972 

434,093 

Amhem,  on  the  Rhine. 

9  North  Brabant, 

1,985 

431,253 

Boi8-le*duc,  on  the  Maas. 

10  Obenrssel, 

1,308 

256,449 

Deventer. 

11  Drenthe, 

1,029 

106,532 

Assen. 

12  LuxembnxK,   - 

990 

199,958 

Luxemburg,  on  the  Alzet. 

Of  the  above  provinces,  five  border  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  four 
others  are  also  maritime.  The  surface  of  the  whole  country  is  per- 
fectly level,  and  the  sea  is  only  kept  out  by  embankments. 

1.  South  Holland  contains  the  districts  around  the 
mouths  of  the  Ehine  and  Maas,  which  are  very  productive. 
This  province  contains  much  industry  and  enterprise,  and  is 
traversed  by  good  roads,  canals,  and  railways.  To  it  belong 
the  islands  of  Foame,  Over-Feakke,  and  Beyerland. 
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The  Hague  (95,000),  the  political  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  a  beau- 
tiful town  in  a  very  pleasing  country.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  William 
III.  of  England  and  Huyghens  the  mathematician. 

Rotterdam  (115,000),  on  the  Maas,  is  an  elegant  commercial  town: 
ranks  next  to  Amsterdam  in  trade.  Its  cathedral,  exchange,  town- 
hall,  and  palace  of  justice  are  the  chief  buildings.  This  town  is  the 
birth-place  of  Erasmus.  Dort  or  Dordrecht  (20,000),  on  an  island  in 
the  Maas,  formed  by  an  inundation  in  1421,  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
parliament  of  the  States-General,  1572,  after  achieving  their  inde- 
pendence. Schiedam  (17,000)  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Holland  gin.  Delft  (17,000)  is  an  old  town,  once  famous 
for  pottery,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  Leyden  (40,000),  on  the 
old  Rhine  near  its  mouth,  is  famous  for  its  cloth  manufacture  and 
imiversity.  In  1574  it  suffered  fearfully  from  a  si^e  by  the  Spaniards, 
no  bread  having  been  seen  for  seven  weeks,  until  the  overflow  of  the 
waters  compelled  the  besiegers  to  retire.  Brielle,  an  old  seaport,  was 
given  up  to  England,  as  a  security  in  the  War  of  Independence,  by 
the  Dutch  patriots.  * 

2.  North  Holland  is  a  peninsula,  lying  between  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Zuyder  Zee;,  and  includes  the  islands  of 
Texely  Flielandy  and  Ter-ScheUifigy  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter. 
The  north  shore  is  defended  by  the  great  De  Helder  dyke, 
formed  of  granite,  with  immense  buttresses.  Sandhills  run 
along  the  W.  shore,  but  marshy  ponds  are  found  in  the 
interior.    Haarlem  Lake  is  now  drained  and  cropped. 

Amsterdam*  (270,000),  the  commercial  capital  of  the  kingdom,stands 
at  the  junction  of  the  river  Amstel  with  the  Zuyder  Zee,  on  a  morass, 
into  which  piles  of  wood  were  driven  for  its  foundation.  By  canals 
running  in  every  direction,  95  isles,  or  blocks,  are  formed,  which 
are  united  by  bridges.  The  stadthouse,  or  king's  residence  when  he 
visits  the  city,  rests  on  13,659  piles  as  a  foundation.  The  exchange, 
town-hall,  churches  of  St-  Nicholas  and  St.  Catherine,  are  the  chief 
buildings.  As  a  port,  this  city  has  an  immense  trade  with  the  £. 
Indies,  London,  and  many  other  places.  Like  Venice,  the  smeU  from 
the  canals  in  summer  is  not  agreeable.  About  8,000  persons  are  en- 
gaged at  diamond  cutting. 

Haarlem  (30,000),  with  bleach  works  and  nurseries,  and  trade  in 

•  The  •*  dam  of  the  Amstel " 
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flower  seeds,  is  12  miles  to  the  W.  In  its  principal  church,  St.  Bavons, 
there  is  an  organ  with  5,000  pipes.  In  1573  it  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  after  a  seven  months'  siege.  Baardam  or  Saandam,  where 
Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a  ship  carpenter,  has  a  great  number  of 
windmills.  Alkmar,  on  the  Ship  Canal,  is  a  great  cheese  mart. 
Hdlder,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  is  a  fortified  port.  Hoom,  in  the 
£  of  the  peninsula,  was  the  birth-place  of  the  navigator  Schouten, 
who  first  sailed  round  Cape  Horn ;  and  also  of  Tasman. 

3.  Utrecht,  the  smallest  province,  touches  the  Zuyder 
Zee  on  the  S.,  is  a  little  more  elevated  than  the  surround- 
ing districts,  and  is  devoted  to  tillage  and  pasture. 

ntredit  (60,000)  stands  on  the  Khine,  in  a  well- wooded  district 
It  has  a  university,  and  velvet  and  cloth  factories.  Here  was  con- 
cluded, in  1713,  a  treaty  which  gave  peace  to  Europe. 

Amerafort  was  the  birth-place  of  the  patriot  Bameveldt,  who,  owing 
to  the  enmity  of  Prince  Maurice,  was  beheaded  at  the  Hague,  1618, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

4  Tiimburg,  traversed  from  S,  to  N.  by  the  Maas,  is  a 
narrow  province  between  Brabant  and  Prussia ;  it  is  also 
a  German  duchy. 

Uaastrleht  (29,000)  is  a  very  strong  place,  with  some  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

5.  Zealand  (sea  land)  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
islands,  the  high  tides  rising  much  above  the  surface.  The 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt  here  forms  a  wide  channel.  The  chief 
islands  are :  Schonwen,  Beveland,  N.  and  S.,  and  Wakherm. 

Uiddlebnrg  (20,000),  where  the  telescope  was  invented,  is  in  the 
isle  of  Walchereny  which  is  memorable  for  the  disastrous  expedition 
of  British  troops  under  Chatham,  1809. 

Floshiiig,  on  the  same  island,  is  a  nice  port,  commanding  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheldt ;  the  birthplace  of  De  Ruyter. 

6.  Groningen,  with  excellent  arable  land,  has  a  surface 
marshy  in  some  places,  and  sprinkled  with  lakes  in  the 
N.  E.  It  has  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  in- 
cludes three  islands. 
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OronlDgen  (38,000)  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  navi- 
gable canal.    It  has  a  university,  museum,  and  library. 

7.  Frieslandy  to  the  W.,  is  very  similar  in  character 
to  Groningen,  but  has  many  more  lakes.  It  includes  the  isle 
of  Ameland. 

Leeuwaxden  (30,000)  is  a  great  canal  centre. 

8.  Guelderland  lies  S.  E.  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Maas,  and  traversed  by  the  Ehine.  Much 
of  it  is  studded  with  parks  and  gardens. 

Arnhem  or  Amhelm  (25,000)  stands  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  and 
has  a  good  trade  by  the  river  Khine. 

Nymeguen  (20,000),  on  the  Waal,  is  strongly  fortified.  Here  a 
treaty  was  concluded  in  1678.  Zutphen  is  the  place  where  the  gallant 
Sir  PhiUp  Sydney  fell,  1686. 

9.  North  Brabant  is  the  largest  province  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  chiefly  watered  by  the  Maas.  It  borders 
on  Belgium,  and  contains  many  strong  fortresses. 

Bol»-le-duo  (26,000),  *'  the  duke's  wood,"  is  a  fortified  town  with 
linen  manufactures. 

Breda,  with  an  arsenal  and  a  military  academy,  is  strongly  fortified. 
Here  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  long  resided  in  exile.  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
a  very  strong  fortress,  was  in  1813  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
British. 

10.  Oberyssel  extends  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the 
Prussian  frontier. 

ZwoUe  (18,000)  is  a  railway  centre  with  considerable  trade. 
Deventer  is  a  very  strong  town  on  the  river  to  which  this  province 
owes  its  name. 

11.  Drenthe  is  the  least  important  and  least  peopled  of 
the  Dutch  provinces.  It  has  some  peat  bogs,  lakes,  and 
marshes. 

ABsen  is  a  small  town,  with  very  little  trade. 

12.  Luxemburg  is  in  the  S.  E.  of  Belgium,  consists 
of  a  hilly  surface,  much  covered  with  forests,  and  drained 
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hj  the  Maas  and  its  tributaries.  It  ako  belongs  to  Germany, 
and  is  a  grand  duchy. 

LnxemlniTg  is  a  very  strong  fortresi,  garriBoned  by  Germans.    It 
stands  on  a  tributary  of  the  Maas. 


Biyen.— The  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Scheldt,  are  the  chief  rivers. 

Industries. — The  Dutch  are  a  clean,  industrious  people,  who  pride 
themselves  much  in  their  dairies.  Much  cheese  is  exported,  and  a 
kind  of  drink  much  used  in  England  called  gin.  Horticulture  is  a 
veiy  favourite  pursuit ;  cottons,  woollens,  linens,  and  damasks  are 
manufactured. 

Ballwayi. — A  great  number  of  canals  cross  this  country  every- 
where, and  railways  are  numerous.  The  chief  centres  are  at  Utrecht, 
ZwoUe,  and  Leeuwarden. 

Education. — There  are  three  universities — at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and 
Groningen;  and  a  military  academy  at  Breda.  The  public  schools 
are  well  supported  and  flourishing. 

OOloiites. — The  colonial  possessions  are  numerous  and  important; 
in  Africa,  several  stations  on  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  in  America, 
Guiana,  St.  Eustacius,  Gurafoa,  St.  Martin,  Bonaire,  and  Saba; 
in  the  Ecut  Indies,  Java  and  Madura,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Banoa,  Cele- 
bes, Timor,  and  the  Moluccas. 


KINGDOM  OP  DENMARK. 

The  kingdom  of  Denmark  at  present  consists  of  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  islands  of  Funen,  Zealand,  Faaland, 
Bomholm,  and  Falster,  with  several  smaller  islands  in  the 
Cattegat,  together  with  the  Faroe  isles  and  Greenland. 
Indeed  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  is  insular. 

It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  54*"  35'  and  57^  41'  N.  lati- 
tude, and  between  8°  4'  and  12°  37'  E.  longitude. 

The  Cattegat  communicates  with  the  Baltic  by  three  passages — the 
Soimd,  the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt.  The  climate  of  Denmark 
is  cold,  foggy,  and  rainy.  The  soil  is  not  generally  fertile,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  population  live  by  agriculture.  The  products 
are  rye,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  etc.  The  manufactures  are  for  home 
use,  but  the  fisheries  are  very  important  and  valuable. 
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The  following  are  the  principal  diTisions : 

— 

Divisions. 

Sq.  Miles. 

PopnlAtloii. 

• 

GhieTTowiu 

1.  Zealand,  Moen,  and  Bameo,     - 

2.  Fnnen,  Lajvgland,  and  Arro,    - 

1.  Jutland,         -       -       -       . 

2,849 

1,286 

648 

9.791 

608,090 

230,455 

91,645 

756,996 

Copenhagen. 
Odensee. 
Mariboe. 
Aarhnns. 

Zealand  is  of  an  irregular  form,  with  two  good  bays  on  the  E. ,  and 
an  undulating  surface  of  no  great  elevation  in  the  interior, 

Foxien  has  a  coast  a  little  more  indented. 

Samso  is  a  much  smaller  isle  N.  of  Funen. 

Moen  lies  S.  E.  of  Zealand,  and  is  hilly.  FctUter  and  Ladland  lie 
S.  of  Zealand. 

Boznholm  is  about  twenty  miles  long  and  eleven  broad,  and  ozports 
building-stone,  marble,  and  coal  to  Copenhagen. 

Jntlandy  ending  in  the  Skaw,  is  a  cold  country  with  a 
poor  soil — ^the  surface  covered  with  lakes,  and  penetrated 
on  the  E.  by  the  Lym-fiord^  which  almost  crosses  the  whole 
peninsula. 

Ckipenhagen  (160,000)  stands  on  the  Sound,  on  the  island  of  Zealand, 
and  is  strongly  fcMrtified.  This  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  a  good 
university,  museum  of  northern  antiquities,  exchange,  eta  Here,  in 
1801»  the  British  fleet,  under  Nelson,  almost  destroyed  the  Danish 
fleet  Here  also,  in  1807,  Lord  Cathcart  took  the  fleet  and  brought 
it  to  EngUnd. 

Eisinore  (9,000),  on  the  same  island,  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Sound,  was  Uie  scene  of  **  Hamlet"  Aalbnrg  (10,000),  on  the  Lym- 
fiord,  sometimes  ranks  as  the  capital  of  Jutland.  AarhuTiB  (.11>000) 
is  a  much  more  improving  place,  with  increasing  coounerce.  Odensee 
(14,000),  on  Funen,  is  an  old  town,  has  glove  and  coarse  woollen 
factories,  and  a  good  cathedral 

Ronne,  the  capital  of  Bomholm,  has  trade  in  fish  and  wooden 
clocks.  Boeskllde,  on  Zealand,  has  a  cathedral,  and  was  once  the 
capital  of  Denmark. 

M^^<'-%1^«  and  Minerals. — ^There  is  no  mountain  in  Denmark,  and 
the  minerals  are  unimportant 

SduoatioxL — The  Danes  are  among  the  best  educated  people  in 
Europe. 
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Ballways.— A  railway  nuis  from  Copenhagen  across  tlie  island, 
ceutrally»to  the  Great  Belt,  and  is  continued  from  Nyborg,  past 
Odense,  across  Funen  to  the  Little  Belt,  opposite  Fredericia,  on  the 
mainland,  whence  a  railway  proceeds  S.  to  Hamburg. 


Colonies. — ^The  Farde  isles  lie  between  Denmark  and 
Iceland,  about  mid-way.  They  produce  fish  and  cattle,  and 
the  well-known  eider-down  from  the  immense  numbers  of 
sea-fowl.  They  are  thirty-five  in  number,  of  which  seven- 
teen are  inhabited.    They  yield  barley  and  oats. 

Stromaoe  is  the  only  town  worth  the  name.  These  isles  send  a 
representative  to  Copenhagen. 

Iceland,  that  is,  "  land  of  ice,"  is  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans.  Though  cold  and 
barren,  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  burning  mountain, 
fisheries,  and  boiling  springs,  called  geysers,  which  throw 
jets  of  boiling  water  to  a  great  height.  The  coasts  are  in- 
dented by  numerous  gulfs.  Potatoes  are  the  chief  crop. 
Many  good  pastures  exist,  and  fish  are  abundant. 

BelMavUCp  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  on  the  S.W.,  with  trade  in 
fish,  etc.  SltalWlt  is  near  Mount  Hekla,  and  Holar  on  the  N.  coast. 
The  population  of  the  isle  is  only  70,000,  who  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Norwegian  language.  Denmark  also  possesses  the  islands  of  Green- 
land, St.  Thomas,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  John,  and  some  of  the  Nicobar 
isles. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.* 

Sweden  and  Norway  form  one  kingdom  since  1815,  and 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

Sweden  has  generally  a  flat  surface,  sloping  towards  the 
Baltic.  Four-fifths  of  its  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  covered 

*  In  Sveden,  Norwaj,  and  Lapland,  the  people  are  bo  given  to  snuff  that  thej  use 
little  spoons  to  shovel  it  up  their  nostrils. 
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with  lakes.    Extensive  forests  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch  supply 
abundance  of  fuel,  pitch,  and  tar. 

Sweden  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are 
sub-divided  into  twenty-four  laens  or  prefectures. 


Divisions. 

Sqr.  Miles. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

Sweden  Proper,  - 
OotUand,    - 
Norrland  and  Lapland,* 

32,658 

37,924 

100,039 

1,225,838 

2,456,430 

513,413 

Stockholm,  on  L.  Ma- 
lar. 

Gothenburg,  on  the  Go- 
tha. 

Gefle,on  G.of  Bothnia. 

Stockliolm  (120,000)  is  situated  between  Lake  Malar  and  the  Baltic, 
and  is  defended  by  the  strong  fortress  of  Waxholm,  The  site  of  the 
city  is  very  remarkable,  consisting  of  seven  islands  and  two  promon- 
tories united  by  bridges,  and  "  cradled  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Malar." 
The  Y)ld  part  has  narrow,  winding  streets.  The  waters  are  crowded 
with  boats  and  small  steamers  for  convenience  of  transit.  The 
suburbs,  which  contain  a  splendid  park,  are  very  beautiful. 

Upsal  (9,000),  the  old  capital,  is  about  40  miles  to  the  N.  It  has 
an  observatory,  and  a  university  in  which  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
LinnsBus,  was  a  professor.  Falun  is  a  mining  and  smelting  town 
further  N.    Orebro  (8,000),  on  Lake  Hillmar,  is  an  active  little  town. 

Ootlienbnrg  (40,000),  on  the  Gotha,  is  the  chief  commercial  place 
of  the  kingdom.  It  has  great  intercourse  with  Hull.  Carlscrona 
(16,000)  is  the  ordinary  station  of  the  Swedish  navy.  Kalmar  (8,000), 
with  a  cathedral  and  a  castle,  is  best  known  for  its  treaty  in  1397, 
when  Margaret  of  Waldemar,  **  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,"  became 
Queen  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Malnlo  is  on  the  Sound 
nearly  opposite  Copenhagen.  Jonkoping,  at  the  S.  of  Lake  Wetter, 
has  an  arsenal  and  an  arms  factory.  Norrkoptng  (20,000)  has  docks 
and  ship-building  and  manufactures.  Gefle  (8,000)  is  an  active  port 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  as  soon  as  the  navigation  opens  in  summer, 
exporting  iron,  timber,  pitch,  and  tar.  Haparanda,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  opposite  the  Russian  town,  Tomea,  is  an  active  port.  Sundwall, 
Hemosand,  Umea,  and  Fltea  are  very  small  places. 

Malmoe  (10,000),  with  factories  of  woollens  and  carpets,  has  steam 
communication  with  Lubeck  and  Copenhagen.  Lnnd  (5,000)  is  a  very 
ancient  cathedral  city,  with  a  university,  a  museum,  and  an  observa- 

*  The  mosqaitos,  which  are  larger  than  a  gnat,  are  a  great  nuisance  in  Lapland. 
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tory.  Wlrt)7  (3,000),  on  the  ialand  of  {Gothland,  is  a  place  onoe  im- 
portant, but  now  in  rains.  Dannemora  (5,000)  is  tlie  chief  seat  of 
the  iron  mines.    Weateras  (3,000)  has  a  college. 

The  following  places  in  Swedish  Lapland  are  sometimes 
visited  by  tourists : — 

Lnlea*  (2,000),  a  pretty  large  town,  has  neither  prisoner,  policeman, 
magistrate,  nor  soldier ;  and  the  people  on  going  from  home  hang 
the  key  of  their  door  outside  to  show  aU  comers  they  are  not  within. 

Jookmook  is  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  has  300  or  400  people. 

Qnioldook,  further  N.,  200  miles  from  Lulea,  is  about  the  same  sixe^ 
and  is  sometimes  visited  by  travellers,  as  a  place  of  interest 


NORWAY. 

Norway,  comprehending  the  western  portion  of  the  pen- 
insula, extends  about  1,100  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  20  to  250  miles,  being  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  N.  Sea,  and  the  Skager  Eack. 

It  extends  from  58*'  to  7V  N.  latitude,  and  from  b''  to  28° 
E.  longitude,  with  a  surface,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 
mountains,  which  in  the  S.  constitute  a  series  of  table-lands, 
with  narrow  belts  of  lowland,  some  places  along  the  coast. 
Norway  is  divided  into  six  stifts,  which  are  sub-divided  into 
seventeen  provinces  or  amts. 


Stift. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Capital. 

Cbrlstlanla,     - 

Bergen,    .... 

Hamar,    .... 

TromUem, 

Tromso,    .... 

10,347 
15,628 
12,562 
20,796 
22,032 
41,932 

448,475 
328,583 
227,863 
246,364 
296,877 
156,336 

Christiania. 

Christiansand. 

Bergen. 

Trondjem. 
Hammerfest 

Christiania  (40,000),  the  capital  of  Norway,  has  broad  and  well- 
paved  streets,  in  the  midst  of  heights  covered  with  pine  plantations. 
It  has  a  university,  observatory,  and  a  public  library,  and  manufac- 
tures of  paper  and  hardware,  with  trade  in  timber  and  fish. 

*  il  in  Swedish  names  is  pronounced  o,  as  Aland,  Tomea,  pron.  Oland,  Tomeo. 
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Frederltiktiiald  (7,000)  has  trade  in  timber  and  grain.  Near  it  is 
ihe  strong  fortress  of  Fredericksteiih  where,  in  1718,  Charles  XII.  was 
slain.  Drammen  (10,000)  has  trade  in  timber  and  pitch.  Lanrvlg 
(3,000),  with  a  cannon  foundry,  has  trade  in  snuff  and  malt.  ObzlB- 
tlainw.nd  (10,000),  with  a  good  harbour,  is  fortified,  and  exports 
lobsters  to  London.  It  has  active  ship-building.  Stavaniper  (11,000) 
is  a  very  old  town  with  a  cathedral.  It  exports  timber  and  fish. 
Bezgen  (26,000)  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  the 
great  depot  for  its  fisheries.  It  has  a  very  active  industry  in  export- 
ing fish,  timber,  iron,  lobsters,  and  skins.  TronAJan  (16,000),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country,  has  a  cathedral  in  which  the  kings  of 
Sweden  are  still  crowned  as  kings  of  Norway.  It  exports  timber, 
fish,  and  copper  from  the  mines  at  RorwUy  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Eammerfest  (800)  is  tiie  most  northerly  town  in  Europe,  exports  fish, 
oil,  copper,  etc. 


Mountains.— The  great  mountain-chain  which  forms  the  water-shed 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  has  already  been  described. 

Rivers.— The  largest  is  the  OUymmen,  which  runs  S.  through  Nor- 
way, and  flows  into  the  Skagerack.  Several  streams  run  parallel  to 
each  other,  with  a  precipitous  course  towards  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ; 
among  which  may  be  named  the  Tomea^  Lvlea,  Pitea,  Umea^  and 
ithe  Dal,  with  dozens  of  less  imporjbauce.  The  Tomea  forms,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Bussia. 
The  LuUa  and  PUea  have  for  their  ports  the  towns  of  same  name. 
The  Urnea  is  joined  by  the  Wirujtel,  near  its  mouth.  The  Dal  enters 
the  Baltic  N.  of  Hall  Ness.  On  the  W.  of  Norway  there  is  no  im- 
portant river. 

Lakes. — Commencing  at  the  north  there  is,  in  Sweden,  Tomea  and 
Lulea,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  of  the  same  names ;  SUjan,  near 
Falun  ;  and  the  three  large  lakes  further  south,  already  described.  In 
Norway  the  lakes  are  small. 

Coast  Une. — The  coast  line  of  Sweden  is,  generally  speaking, 
regular,  with  only  a  few  small  islands  near  it.  Oland,  85  miles  long^ 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  Calmar  Sound,  is  long  and  narrow, 
with  a  level  surface.  Borgholm  is  the  capital  Gothland  is  a  larger 
island.  The  inlets  on  this  coast  are  always  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, ' 
and  usually  small.  The  coast  of  Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
broken  up  and  deeply  indented  with  arms  of  the  sea  called  ^or(2«,  and 
numbers  of  islands  lie  adjacent  to  the  shore.  ChrUUania  fiord  in  the 
S.,  Bukke  and  Hardanger  in  the  S.W.,  Sogne^  Trondjem,  Vest  (at 
the  Lofoden  isles),  are  the  most  important  on  the  W.    Porsanger  and 
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Veranger  fiords  are  in  the  extreme  N.  The  Lofoden  isles  are  the  most 
important.  S.  of  the  principal  isle  is  the  celebrated  MiUlMrom,  or 
whirlpool,  formed  by  conflicting  currents,  and  dangerous  to  mariners. 
These  isles  are  rocky  and  mountainous,  partaking  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  neighbouring  mainland — some  of  the  mountains  in 
Vaagen  rising  to  4^000  feet.  The  islanders  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
fishing. 

Minerals  are  abundant.  Rich  mines  of  copper,  iron  of  the  best 
quality,  alum,  vitriol,  lead,  sulphur,  and  zino  are  found  in  many 
provinces.  The  iron  of  Dannemora  can  be  converted  into  the  very 
best  steel.  It  is  shipped  for  England  at  Orehro^  on  lake  Hielmar, 
hence  called  *'  Orebro  iron."  In  Norway  the  copper  mines  of  Koraas 
and  other  places  are  very  productive. 

InduBtrieB. — After  agriculture,  mining  is  the  next  important  in- 
dustry. Fishing  gives  employment  to  many,  timber  is  exported  in 
great  quantities,  and  ship-building  is  carried  on  with  zeal  in  many  of 
the  ports. 

Education  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  stationary  and  ambula- 
tory schools  provided  through  the  country.  Universities  are  at 
Upsala  and  Sund  in  Sweden,  and  at  Christiania  in  Norway. 

Railways. — From  Stockholm  a  line  runs  N.  to  Upsala,  and  W.  to 
Porla,  thence  S.  to  Falkoping,  thence  to  Gothenburg.  From  Fal- 
koping  a  line  runs  S.E.  to  Jonkoping,  thence  S.  to  Malmo.  In  Nor- 
way Christiania  is  connected  with  Dnunmen  and  also  with  Eidevold 
by  railways.  

THE  RUSSIAN  EMPIRE. 

The  Eussian  empire,  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  we 
shall  consider  under  two  heads.  1.  Eussia  in  Europe,  the 
extent  of  which  has  been  abeady  given,  and  its  eastern 
boundary  given  in  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe.  2. 
Siberia  or  Asiatic  Eussia.  This  immense  empire  has  an 
extent  of  6,000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  1,500  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  area  of  7,725,000  square  miles, 
being  one-seventh  of  the  land  on  the  earth's  surface,  ranking 
next  to  the  British  empire  in  extent. 

Eussia  in  Europe  is  bounded,  N.,  Arctic  Ocean;  W;, 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lapland,  the  Baltic,  Prussia,  and 
Austria ;  S.,  Turkey,  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Cau- 
casian mountains;  E.,  Caspian  Sea,  Ural  Eiver,  and  the 
Ural  i^ountains.     Its  length  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
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south  of  the  Crimea  is  1,700  miles;  breadth  from  the 
Baltic  to  Ural  mountains,  1,500  miles,  and  contains  an  area 
of  2,000,000  of  square  miles,  being  more  than  half  of  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

This  is  the  flattest  country  in  Europe ;  the  only  elevation  is  the 
Valdai  hills,  which  form  the  watershed  of  the  principal  rivers,  which, 
in  general,  have  a  very  slow  movement,  and  a  very  slight  fall  in  their 
course  to  the  sea. '  Vast  tracts  of  forest  cover  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections, and  by  their  immense  supply  of  fir,  pine,  and  other  timber, 
constitute  one  great  source  of  the  national  wealth.  High  plains  called 
steppes,  of  great  length,  run  along  the  southern  and  northern  margins 
of  the  country,  but  are  generally  barren,  sandy  wastes,  here  and  there 
dotted  with  salt  marshes,  and  a  stimted  growth  of  dwarf  birch  like 
brushwood.  The  largest  forest  in  Europe  is  that  of  Volkonskoi, 
which  is  around  the  sources  of  the  Volga.  We  may  conveniently 
consider  the  physical  aspect  of  this  vast  empire  by  characterizing  it 
under  three  great  regions  :  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern.  In  the 
Northern  Region,  the  country,  except  on  its  southern  border,  is  too 
bleak  for  tillage,  and  its  inhabitants  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  the 
soil  being  for  nine  months  in  the  year  covered  with  hard  frozen  snow. 
The  summer  is  short,  and  the  sun  is  seen  for  nearly  two  months  above 
the  horizon  in  the  most  northern  latitudes,  though  his  rays  are  little 
effective  owing  to  his  small  elevation  above  the  horizon.  The  Middle 
Region,  south  of  St.  Petersburg,  abounds  in  forests,  marshes,  very  good 
pasturage,  and  a  productive  soil ;  pine  trees  towards  the  north ; 
beech,  oak,  poplars,  elms,  and  maple,  more  south.  It  is  in  this  dis- 
trict that  the  enormous  quantity  of  wheat  which  Kussia  exports  is 
chiefly  produced ;  the  soil  requiring  no  manure,  the  cultivation  is 
simple  and  inexpensive.  The  Southern  Region  embraces  the  steppes 
already  mentioned,  over  which  immense  herds  of  cattle  range  in  a 
semi- wild  state.  Camels  and  sheep  are  also  kept  here.  On  the  banks 
of  the  great  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile. 

Russia  in  Europe  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  which  are  sub- 
divided  into  governments,  as  follows : — 


L— BALTIC  PROVINCES.— Four  OoYemmente, 

Gorernment. 

Sq.  Mis. 

Population. 

Capital. 

1  St.  PeterslmrR, 

2  Estlionla, 

3  Uyonla, 

4  Courland 

24,305 

7,626 

18,775 

10,632 

1,174,174 
313,119 
925,275 
573,855 

St,  Petersburg  on  the  Neva 
Revel  on  the  G-.  of  Finland 
fUga  on  mouth  of  Dwina. 
Mittau. 

JL—mSAT  BUSSU.— VlnttMO  OOTN 


a  PLeakow  or  Pakor, 
*TTer.     - 
>  WoTiorod, 


UBlauti,  - 
IBTota,     - 

IT  OmI,  or  OtlOT- 

18  Xurak,  or  Konnk 
IBTomuti; 


12,793 

1,680,405 

21,647 

1,137,2U 

17,353 

718,907 

24,730 

1.618,077 

-  46;479 

1,006.294 

67,774 

296,695 

296,067 

284,236 

153,106 

974,689 

13,233 

969,645 

30.853 

1,073,971 

18,297 

1,221,720 

19,032 

1,285,000 

26.559 

1,071,. '^34 

16,218 

1,-H».I77 

11,S46 

I,I.VJ,.M7 

11,922 

I,i)uu,.j71 

18,266 

l,.-,;;ij,!iJO 

17,423 

l.S-<l,fit9 

26,618 

l,y3a,U6 

Pikov 

Trar  on  the  Voln. 
No  rgorod  ob  the  Volkhov, 
PetrozavoiUk. 
ArchiiDgel  on  N.  Dwint. 
ValoKda  on  the  Suobonk. 
JarodsTl  on  the  Mologk. 
Koetroma  on  Volga, 
Vladimir  ou  the  ?u»m». 
Nijui  Novgorod  (Volga). 
TamboT  ofi  the  Tsna. 
Biozin  on  the  Moakva. 
Tula  on  the  Don. 
Kaluga  on  the  Ugnk 
Orel,  on  the  Oka. 
Kunk  on  the  Oka. 
Vorenetz  on  the  Don. 


HL— TIKIAFD.— EUtit  aavanunenta. 

•  1 147,415 1 1,840,9G7|  Helmngfora  on  the  Boltift 


17.— LITTLE  BVSSU.  ~ 


21,021   1,S90,930 


OoTenunenta. 
KieT  on  the  Dnieper. 

Tchemigov. 

PolUvt 

Kharkov  on  the  Donetz. 


T.— vm  snfinA.^Ei«iit  ooi 


ITllaa,  - 
3  Orodno, 

t  Vitebsk, 
tXoliUeT, 

6  Volhynla, 
TPodoUa, 

flEoTSO,    - 


Wilna  on  the  Wilna. 
Qrodno  on  the  Niemen. 
Vitabek  on  the  Dwina. 
Mogbilev  on  the  Dniepei^ 

Jitomir. 

E&mieneti  on  the  Dniester 

Bialytlodb 


Tt — TOLUtD. — Ten  QornsBeiita. 
-       -J  43,2401 5,319,3631  Wwnw  on  the  ViRtoU. 


16,323 

811,979 

14,697 

894,200 

17,449 

776,624 

18,461 

923,888 

34,477 

1,001.338 

27,538 

1,602,717 

10,388 

1,870,000 

1G,715 

1,051,914 
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yH— SOUTH  OB  MBW  RUSSIA.— Five  OoYemmenti. 


1  JekaterlnoBlavl 

2Kher8on 
8  Taurlda 
4  BMUirabia    - 
ODonCoasacks 


26,056 

27,713 
24,688 
13,477 
63,778 


l,204,7Sl 

1.330,152 
659,509 

1,026,344 
949,630 


Jekaterinoslavl    on     the 

Dnieper. 
Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Sim^ropol 

Kickinev  on  the  Dniester, 
Tcherkask  on  the  Don. 


vm.^-KASAK.-'FlTO  CtoTeminents. 


1  Kasaa   - 

2  Viatica  - 
8  Fenn  - 
4  Simbirsk 
OPenza    - 


33.729 

55,392 

128,640 

18,781 
14,647 


1,607,125 
2,220,074 
2,138,308 
1,183,315 
1,175,980 


Kazan  on  the  Vo^^a. 
Viatka  on  the  Viatka. 
Perm  on  the  Kama. 
Simbrisk  on  the  Kama. 
Penza  on  the  Soura. 


EC— ASTRAKHAN.— nve  Ctovemments. 


1  ABtrakbaa 

2  Saratov - 
8  OrenlraxK* 
4  Samara 
6Ufo 


85,086 
37,603 
91,674 
61,349 
45,796 


511,236 
1,688,447 
2,029,590 
1,690,779 
1,265,000 


AjBtrakhan  on  the  Yolga. 
Saratov  on  the  Volga. 
Orenburg  on  the  Oaral. 
Samara  on  the  Volga. 
Ufa  on  the  Ufa. 


The  Baltic  Provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Courland, 
which  was  a  part  of  Poland,  once  belonged  to  Sweden.  They 
extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Memel  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Svir,  at  the  S.  E.  of  L.  Ladoga,  include  half  of  the  tongue 
of  land  between  the  G.  of  Finland  and  this  lake,  and 
enclose  the  O.  of  Biga,  The  isle  of  Dago  belongs  to  Estho- 
nia,  and'  Oesel  to  Livonia.  St.  Petersburg  is  a  rather 
barren  province,  with  a  flat  surface  studded  over  with  parks 
and  gardens  and  residences  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis.  Several  pine  forests,  small  lakes,  and  marshes, 
are  scattered  through  these  provinces,  whose  crops  consist  of 
rye,  barley,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  the 
winter  long  and  severe. 

St.  FotenArazv  (700,000)  sfcands  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Neva, 
and  several  islands  at  the  bottom  of  the  golf  of  Finland.  Its  founda- 
tion was  laid  in  1703,  by  Peter  the  Great,  at  the  expense  of  the  liv«B 

*  This  Gorernment  is  ptrtly  in  Asia.  Though  Oaueatia  is  putly  in  Europe,  ire 
ihaU  treat  of  it  under  Alia. 
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of  thooBands  of  workmen,  in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy  swamp.  The 
city,  which  is  of  an  oval  shape  and  regularly  boilt,  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  capitals  of  Europe.  An  equestrian  statue  of  the  founder, 
on  a  massive  granite  block,  adorns  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares,  and 
most  of  the  government  buildings  are  of  palatial  excellence.  The 
climate  in  winter  is  so  cold  that  public  fires  are  seen  in  different 
places  for  coachmen,  servants,  and  others  whose  occupation  compels 
them  to  remain  some  time  in  the  open  air.  Sometimes  the  cold  is 
54°  below  zero.  The  university  was  founded  in  1819.  In  summer 
trade  is  active.  A  few  miles  distant  is  Poltowa,  ^e  seat  of  the 
national  observatory. 

Kronstadt  (40,000),  on  an  island,  is  a  very  strong  fortress,  fruit- 
lessly attacked  by  the  Allies,  1855.  Bevel  (25,000),  on  the  S.  of  the 
gulf,  is  strongly  fortified.  Narva  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  Charles 
XII.  by  Peter  the  Great,  1700.  Riga  (60,000),  on  the  mouth  of  the 
S.  Dwina,  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  Russia,  and  exports 
great  quantities  of  flax-seed,  com,  and  timber.  Dozpat  (14,000)  and 
Mlttau  (25,000)  have  universities.  Ubau  is  a  small  wood-built  port, 
the  most  western  in  Russia. 

Great  Russia  extends  from  50"^  N.  latitude  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  touching  lake  Peipus  on  the  W.  and  the  sea 
of  Kara  on  the  N.  E.  It  includes  the  whole  of  the  northern 
slope,  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  con- 
tains the  great  centres  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and 
mining  industries,  as  well  as  the  most  desolate  regions  in 
the  extreme  N.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  landscape 
uninviting.    In  the  W.  are  the  Valdai  hills. 

Moscow  (400,000),  the  ancient  capital  of  Russia,  near  the  centre 
of  the  country,  is  still  the  winter  residence  of  many  of  the  nobility. 
In  1812,  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  city  was  burned.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Kremlin,  on  a 
hill  in  the  centre,  triangular  in  shape,  and  a  mile  in  circuit.  Some 
splendid  churches,  convents,  hospitals,  and  schools  are  found  in  this 
city.  Its  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  silks,  and  carpets, 
and  it  is  a  great  centre  of  the  fur  trade.    It  has  a  university. 

Tnla(;(60,000)  has  been  called  the  **  Birmingham  of  Kussia,"  from 
its  immense  manufactures  of  fire  arms.  At  Tozjok  are  manufactures 
of  Russian  leather.    NUnl  Novgorod*  (40,000)  is  remarkable  for  ita 

*  Novgorod^  that  is,  "  new  town :"  nijni  means  **  lower." 
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fain,  which  last  daring  .fnly  and  Angast,  at  which  hundreds  of  thoa- 
sands  attend.  Kovgorod  (15,000),  near  Lake  Ilmen,  is  a  very  old  town, 
100  miles  S.  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  became  a  leading  factory  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
almost  republican  in  its  government.  In  1478  Ivan  III.  confiscated 
its  property  and  put  in  irons  the  Hanse  merchants.  It  was  then  a 
city  of  400,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  old  cathedral  and  a  kremlin 
or  palace,  in  ruins.  Archangel  (25,000),  400  miles  from  St.  Petersburg, 
was  the  only  port  ^before  St.  Petersburg  was  built,  though  it  is 
closed  by  the  ice  nine  months  in  every  year»  It  stapds  forty  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  peninsula  on  the  N.W.  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
fishermen  and  hunters.  Kola  (800)  is  inhabited  by  fishermen  and 
hunters.  Smolensk  (13,000),  with  linen  and  paper  trade,  was  the 
scene  of  a  dearly -bought  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Bussians, 
1812.  Borodino,  a  village  75  miles  from  Moscow,  was  the  scene 
of  a  similar  engagement  with  a  similar  result.  Olonetz  (3,000) 
was  the  place  where  Peter  the  Great  erected  the  first  dock-yard. 
Vologda  (14,000)  has  two  cathedrals  and  active  trade.  It  is  a 
wooden  town.  Kostroma  (14,000)  has  trade  in  com  and  leather. 
Kaluga  (35,000)  is  a  great  manufacturing  town,  with  cottons,  cloth, 
oil,  paper,  glass,  leather,  and  sail-cloth.  Tver  (24,000),  a  fortified  city, 
was  consumed  by  fire,  1763,  but  the  new  city  is  beautifully  built. 
Vladimir  (7,000)  was  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ilussia 
from  1157  to  1328.  Kursk  has  an  active  conmierce.  Voroneti 
(19,000),  on  the  Don,  also  has  active  trade. 

Fmland,  which  has  belonged  to  Eussia  since  1809,  is  a 

grand  duchy,  on  the  N.W.,  extending  750  miles  from  N.  to 

S.,  and  185  miles  from  E.  to  W.     Nearly  one-third  of  the 

surface  is  covered  with  lakes  and  marshes,  although  most  of 

the  country  is  600  feet  above  sea  level.     The  coast  on  the 

S.  has  many  rocky  islands  near  the  mainland.    Forests  in  the 

interior  are  still  numerous.    Fishing  and  cattle  breeding  are 

the  chief  industrial  occupations,  and  pitch,  tar,  timber,  and 

resin  are  exported.     The  climate  is  rigorous,  and  winter 

lasts  eight  months ;  spring  lasts  during  the  month  of  May ; 

autumn  the  month  of  September,  with  summer  three  months 

intervening. 

HelBlngfon  (16,000)  is  a  strongly  fortified  town,  with  a  university, 
a  cathedral,  and  a  senate-house.  It  is  now  a  favourite  watering-place. 
Bwealiorg  is  the  fortress  of  Abo.    Alw,  the  ancient  capital,  is  near  the 
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Galf  of  Bothnia,  and  lias  an  old  cathedral  TomM,  on  an  island  in 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  of  mean  appearance,  but  in  summer  has 
active  trade. 

The  Aland  Isles*  at  the  entrance  of  the  Golf  of  Both- 
nia, consist  of  about  60  inhabited  isles,  and  200  islets.  The 
inhabitants  are  hunters,  fishers,  and  pilots,  and  delight  in 
the  approach  of  winter. 

Hand,  the  largest  isle,  contains  the  fortress  Bomannnd,  taken  by 
the  AUies,  1854. 

little  Russia,  lying  along  the  middle  course  of  the 
Dnieper,  was  the  nucleus  of  the  empire,  and  is  of  a^triangu- 
lar  shape.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very  productive,  except  at 
the  south. 

Eley  (60,000),  a  very  ancient  city,  was  the  capital  for  nearly  300 
years.  The  cathedral  of  St  Sophia  has  seven  gilt  domes.  It  was  here 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Russia.  It  has  also  a  univer- 
sity, and  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Poltava,  near  the  Dnieper,  is  the 
place  where  Charles  XIL  was  defeated  by  Peter  the  Greats  1709. 
Kharkov  (46, 000),  near  ihe  Donetz,  has  trade  in  wool  and  com.  It  has 
a  university. 

West  Russia  borders  on  the  Austrian  province  of 
Galicia,  approaches  the  Baltic  at  Memel,  and  runs  near  to 
the  Valdai  hills  in  the  N.E.  The  Niemen  and  Pripet  are 
its  chief  rivers.  It  contains  swamps,  marshes,  and  forests, 
which  are  inhabited  by  elks,  boars,  wolves,  badgers,  and 
game  birds. 

Wllna  (56,000),  in  a  dreary  district,  is  principally  inhabited  by 
persons  engaged  in  agricultural  trade,  its  stable  industry.  Grodno 
(16,000)  has  trade  in  woollens  and  fire-arms,  but  is  fast  declining. 
Here  Stanislaus,  last  king  of  Poland,  abdicated,  179&  Minsk 
(24,000)  has  a  handsome  Catholic  cathedral,  is  the  see  of  a  Greek 
archbishop,  has  annual  fairs,  and  trade  in  timber,  iron,  and  leather. 
ViteMk  (17,000)  is  a  wooden  town  encircled  by  walls,  and  has 
trade  in  linens  and  woollens.  Polotsk  (10,000)  was  taken  from  the 
Poles,  1579  and  1655.  MohUev  (24,000)  is  a  well-built  and  a  walled 
town,  with  many  (lurches,  schools,  and  public  buildings,  with  great 
trade  in  tobacco. 
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Russian  Poland*  lies  in  the  W.,  has  a  flat  suiface 
(hence  its  name),  covered  with  numerous  forests  in  some 
parts,  but  in  others  containing  the  best  wheat-producing 
soil  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  best  pasturage.  Agriculture, 
owing  to  political  agitation  and  national  discontent,  is  not 
far  advanced.  In  the  forests  are  wild  animals  called 
awrochSj\  of  which  about  1,500  still  survive.  Most  of  the 
provinces  of  *'  West  Eussia  ^  belonged  to  ancient  Poland. 

Warsaw  (170,000)  stands  on  gpund  gently  rising  from  the  riyer, 
and  IB  strongly  fortified.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  squares  well- 
built  and  spacious,  and  the  gardens  and  promenades  exquisite.  It 
contains  the  king's  (now  the  yiceroy*s)  palace,  mint»  exchange,  cathe- 
dral, and  extensive  barracks.  Warsaw  has  manufactures  of  woollens, 
soap,  paper,  hosiery,  and  hardware,  and  is  a  great  centre  of  industry. 
In  1830  a  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  here,  which  was  put  down 
with  much  cruelty  by  the  Russians.  A  similar  abor^ve  attempt  at 
independence  was  made  in  1863. 

Xallsoz  or  KallBCli  (17,000)  stands  on  an  island  in  the  Prosna ;  is  a 
centre  of  commerce.  Here  in  1706  the  Swedes  were  defeated  by  the 
Poles,  nock  (6,000),  with  active  transit* trade,  has  manufacturoa  of 
leather  and  skins.  Lahlin  (17,000)  has  cloth  manufactures,  trade  in 
com  and  Hungarian  wines,  and  three  large  fairs.  Zamon  (5,000) 
is  an  important  military  post,  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Swedes, 
1656 ;  taken  by  the  Saxons,  1715 ;  and  garrisoned  by  the  French, 
1812.  Poltusk,  on  the  Narew,  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the 
Russians  by  the  French,  1806. 

South  or  New  Russia  embraces  the  Crimea,  and 

runs  from  the  Turkish  border  round  the  N.  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  most  of  the  Sea  of  Azov.  In  general  it  consists  of 
plains^and  steppes  (unwooded),  with  extensive  swamps,  and 
tracts  of  saline  sand,  of  a  dreary  appearance  in  winter,  and 
subject  to  violent  storms  and  attacks  of  locusts.  The  Cri- 
mea is  170  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  130  from  N.  to  S., 
with  an  area  of  10,500  miles ;  a  high  ridge  runs  along  the 

*  Poland  was  annexed  to  Bussia  at  three  snccessive  periods,  1772, 1793,  and  1795, 
by  the  infamous  treaties  in  which  Prussia  and  Austria  also  took  part 

t  They  ure  a  species  of  oz  or  bison,  which  are  larger  than  any  of  our  natire  cattle. 
They  are  protected  by  the  Emperor,  and  hunted  only  occe  in  fif t}'  yeais. 
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S.  coast,  and  a  series  of  steppes  lie  to  the  N.  of  it.  Bess^ 
arabia,  on  the  Turkish  border,  is  a  rich  agricultural  district — 
ceded  by  Turkey  by  treaty. 

Odeua  (100,000),  a  well-built  city,  is  on  the  Black  Sea,  1,200 
miles  from  St  Petersburg,  and  was  only  founded  in  1792.  It  is  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  one  of  the  greatest  places  in  the 
world  for  the  exportation  of  wheat.  In  1854  it  was  bombarded  by  thfi 
Allies. 

Khenon  (30,000)  is  fortified,  and  has  considerable  trade,  with  a 
dock-yard  and  arsenaL  Here  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  died, 
1790.  Ekaterinoslav  (14,000)  was  founded  in  honour  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  XL,  1787  ;  has  an  important  wool  fair.  Taganrog  (18,000) 
is  a  great  outlet  for  the  Don  grain  districts.  In  1855  it  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Allies.  Rostov  and  Asof  are  small  towns  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Don.  Simferopol  (16,000),  tiie  residence  of  the  Russian 
authorities  in  the  Crimea,  has  handsome  streets,  and  much  resembles 
an  Asiatic  town.  Sebastopol  was  founded  in  1787,  and  made  the 
chief  arsenal  of  the  Russian  fieet.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Here 
occurred  the  famous  siege  by  the  English,  French,  Turks,  and  Sardi- 
nians, 1854-5.  The  chief  battles  in  this  war  were  : — Inkermau,  won 
by'the  Allies,  5th  November,  1854;  BalaJdava,  won  by  the  Allies,  25th 
October,  1854.  Here  the  British  troops  suffered  much  misery,  owing  to 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  harbour.  The  battle  of  Alma,  on  the  small 
river  of  same  name,  was  won  in  1854.  EafiiEk  (9,000)  was  taken  by  the 
Allies,  1855,  and  also  Kertch  (8,000).  Kishenaa  (40,000),  the  capital 
of  Bessarabia,  is  in  the  midst  of  an  agncultuaal  district.  Bender 
(10,000)  was  the  residence  of  Charles  XII.  for  two  years.  Choczim 
(12,000)  was  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Turks,  1673,  by  John  Sobi- ' 
eski,  and  again  in  1739  by  the  Russians. 

Kasan  lies  in  the  E.  of  Eussia,  under  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. It  consists  of  fertile  soil  in  the  N.,  with  good  pas- 
tures and  arable  land,  and  its  rivers  have  valuable  fisheries. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  are  Asiatic  in  dress  and  customs, 
and  one  of  its  governments,  Perm,  extends  beyond  the 
Urals,  a  part  of  it  being  in  Siberia. 

Kasan  (60,000)  is  about  450  miles  from  Moscow;  has  an  Oriental 
appearance,  many  of  its  inhabitants  being  Mohammedans.  It  is 
an  important  seat  of  trade  with  Siberia. 

Perm  (12,000)  is  important  on  account  of  the  rich  mines  of  iron. 
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copper,  and  platina  ia  the  neighbourhood.  Viatica  (7,000)  has  iron 
manufactures.  Simbirsk  (17,000)  has  trade  in  fish  and  com.  Pensa 
(10,000)  has  sulphur,  iron,  and  vitriol  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Astrakhan,  formerly  a  Tartar  kingdom,  borders  on 
the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
In  character  it  resembles  Kasan,  with  the  exception  of  the 
former  containing  many  of  the  steppes  or  wastes,  the  fertile 
land  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  Salt  is  procured 
from  the  marshes  of  the  steppes,  and  cattle  are  grazed  on 
the  plains  in  great  numbers. 

Astraklian  (45,000)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  Volga,  in 
the  midst  of  a  desert-like  steppe.  It  contains  a  Persian  and  a  Tartar 
commercial  hall,  a  cathedral,  and  numerous  schools.  It  has  silk  and 
leather  factories,  and  extensive  fisheries,  which  are  the  chief  source  of 
its  wealth. 

Saratov  (45,000),  on  the  Volga,  consists  of  a  walled  town  and 
a  suburb,  and  has  great  transit  trade  and  good  fisheries.  Sarepta 
(4,000),  also  on  the  Volga,  has  linen  and  silk  trade.  Orenburg 
(15,000),  mostly  built  of  wood,  has  important  trade  with  Central 
Asia,  and  good  fisheries.  It  is  a  good  Tartar  market  town.  Uralak 
(13,000)  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Cossacks.  Samara  (12,000)  has  trade 
in  iron,  cattle,  sheep,  and  skins.  StavropolX?,  000)  and  Elzllar  (8,000) 
are  small  towns  with  local  trade. 


Mountains. — The  Caucasian  and  Ural  Banges  have  already  been 
described. 

Bivers.— The  drainage  of  Russia  maybe  conveniently  described 
under  four  basins,  each  drained  by  four  rivers  : — I.  The  Arctic  basin, 
drained  by  the  PetcJiora,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  same  name  in  the 
N.E. ;  the  Mezen^  Dwina,  and  Ortega^  all  flowing  into  the  White  Sea, 
and  forming  gulfs  at  their  mouths.  II.  The  Baltic  basin,  drained  by 
the  Neva,  40  miles  long,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  the  S. 
Dtoina,  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga ;  and  the  Memel  and  Vistula^  into  the 
S.E.  of  the  Baltic.  III.  The  Black  Sea  basin,  including  that  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  drained  by  the  Don  into  the  Sea  of  Azof  ;  Dnieper,  Bug, 
and  Dniester^  into  the  Black  Sea.  IV.  The  Caspian  basin,  drained 
by  the  Ural,  which  forms  the  continental  boundary;  the  Volga, 
which  is  the  (largest  river  in  Europe  ;  the  Kuma  and  Terek,  further 
south,  in  Caucasia. 
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LaUi. — ^The  lakes  have  already  been  snffici^tly  deacnbed. 
Ooaat  Una. — ^The  Arctic  Ocean,  west  of  KoTa  Zembla,  is  navigaUe 
only  three  months  in  the  year ;  bat  E.  of  this  island  it  is  at  all  sea- 
sons encumbered  with  icebeigs.  The  islands  of  JVova  Zembla,  the 
most  northerly  inhabited  land,  SpUz-Bergen,  and  WaiffcUz,  are  only 
remarkable  on  accoant  of  their  birds  and  cetaceous  animals.  On  the 
Arctic  shore,  the  transition  from  heat  to  cold,  or  vice  versa,  is  often 
sudden  and  violent  from  the  mere  change  of  wind.  Fogs  and  stonns 
continue  several  days  at  a  time.  The  Gulf  <^  Finland,  like  the  Mer- 
sey in  England,  is  tiie  great  commercial  highway  of  the  K.  W.  of  this 
country.  In  winter,  however,  it  is  generally  frozen,  when  it  is  tra- 
versed by  sledges.  Only  two  or  three  of  the  Russian  Baltic  ports  can 
be  entered  in  winter.  The  strait  of  KaSa,  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Sea  of  A20V,  is  so  shallow' that  only  small  vessels  can  pass  through. 

The  ports  of  southern  Russia  have  deep  harbours,  yet  navigation  is 
often  dangerous,  owing  to  the  violent  storms,  prevalent  particularly 
about  the  equinoxes  ;  and  in  winter  snow  storms  are  common.  The 
Sea  of  Azov  is  shallow  and  ice-bound  during  the  winter  months.  The 
commerce  oi  the  Caspian  is  local  and  limited. 

GUmate. — ^In  the  N.,  and  even  in  the  central  districts,  long  and 
rigorous  winters  prevail,  which  often  succeed  great  heat.  The 
southern  distriots  enjoy  a  sufficiently  mild  climate.  The  climate  of 
Rusna  much  resembles  that  of  America,  the  cold  in  winter  and  heat 
in  summer  being  equally  intense. 

Ptoduettomi. — ^Russia  has  mines  of  gold,  copper,  platina,  and  iron  in 
the  Ooral  mountains,  rich  salt  mines,  abundance  of  the  finest  fish, 
plenty  of  wheat  in  the  centre,  and  timber  of  the  best  quality. 

Exports. — ^Wheat,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  copper,  potash,  furs, 
leather,  timber,  almost  all  nnmanufactured. 

Imports. — Cotton  yam,  sugar,  wine,  silk,  worsted  goods,  indigo,  etc 

Commerce. — ^The  Russian  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  is  about  £30, 000, 000.  Manufactures 
of  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  chiefly  of  the  inferior  kind,  'are 
carried  on  in  the  principal  towns.  Russian  leather,  arms  of  excellent 
workmanship,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage,  glass,  soap,  and  jewellery  ate 
all  produced  here.  The  government  of  Moscow  is  the  centre  of  the 
manufacturing  industry. 

Inhahitants. — A  region  of  so  vast  extent,  increased  by  conquest  and 
not  by  colonies,  will  naturally  be  inhabited  by  very  different  tribes  of 
people,  particularly  when  their  occupations  are  dissimilar.      The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  tribes  : — the  FinnSf  who  occupy  Finland  and  the 
western  slope  of  the  Oural  mountains  ;  the  Laplanders,  who  dwell 
on  the  extreme  north  ;  the  Poles,  who  occupy  Poland,  amongst  whom 
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are  many  Jews ;  the  Co9aac8i  in  the  Sonth  (famous  horsemen),  another 
tribe,  of  whom  are  the  Circcbssians,  whose  beauty  is  proverbial.  Many  of 
these  tribes,  such  as  the  Cossacs,  are  in  a  semi-barbarous  state.  i?he 
Russians  ace  in  general  hospitable,  and  are  the  most  numerous  ilass 
(49  millions),  as  well  as  the  rulers. 

Bducation.— There  are  eight  universities  in  Russia:  St  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Kharkov,  Easan,  D<>rpat,*Kiev,  Helsingfors,  and  Odessa. 
Military  schools  are  established  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow^  and 
efforts  are  being  made  to  instruct  the  better  classes;  but  the  serfs,  an 
improvident  race,  ai^e  barbarously  ignorant,  and  amongst  them  educa- 
tibn  has  up  to  the  present  made  but  little  progress. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland  is  bounded  N.  by  Germany,  S.  by  Italy,  E. 
by  Austria,  and  W.  by  France.  On  the  N.  the  limits  of 
the  country  are  marked  by  the  Ehine  and  Lake  Constance ; 
the  Alps,  with  Lakes  Maggiore  and  Lugano,  determine  the 
Italian  frontier ;  and  the  Doubs,  Jura  mountains,  and  Lake 
Greneva,  the  French  frontier. 

Switzerland  lies  between  the  parallels  of  45"*  SO'  and  47°  50^  N.  lati- 
tude, and  between  the  meridians  of  5°  68'  and  10}  E.  longitude. 

It  is  remarkable  for  majestic  mountains,  beautiful  lakes,  picturesque 
valleys,  and  numerous  cascades.  On  the  N.  and  W.  are  several  plains, 
but  in  the  S.,  centre,  and  on  the  borders,  are  mountains,  covered  in 
many  places  with  perpetual  snow,  and  enormous  glaciers.  On  the 
sides  of  most  of  the  mountains  are  excellent  pastures,  on  which  are 
numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Cheese  is  made  in  many  places,  and 
largely  exported.  The  climate  of  Switzerland  is  of  infinite  variety. 
On  the  mountain  summits  perpetual  winter  reigos  ;  but  in  many  of 
the  valleys  there  is  a  delightful  climate ;  and  tobacco,  figs,  and  olives 
are  there  cultivated. 

Switzerland  is  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  seven  of  which 
are  watered  by  the  Rhine,  and  eleven  others,  though  not  watered  by 
this  river,  belong  to  its  basin ;  three  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhone, 
and  one  to  that  of  the  Ticino. 

*  A  small  inland  town  in  Lironia,  whose  nniversity  was  founded  by  the  famous 
Gustarus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  to  which  country  tills  province  then  belonged. 

22 
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CANTONS  WATERED  BY  THE  RHINE. 

1.  The  GrisonSy  the  laigest  canton  (capital  Cmrey  in 
German  Chur),  lie  in  the  8.  W.,  are  traversed  hyhigh 
mountains,  and  are  thinly  peopled. 

Ooixe  (5,000)  contains  the  whole  trade  of  the  district 
Bplngen,  a  village,  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  pass  of  this  name. 

2.  Saint  GtaJl  is  bordered  on  the  E.  by  the  Bhine,  and 
extends  as  £Eur  as  Lake  Constance.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Thw. 

Bl  GaU  (11,000),  the  capital,  is  S.  of  the  Lake  Constance. 

3.  Thurgau  borders  this  lake  on  the  S.,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  river  Thur. 

rtanenfeM,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town  with  silk  factories. 

4.  Schaflfhauseily  the  most  northern  part  of  Switzer- 
land, lies  N.  of  the  Khine. 

Bchaflliansen,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Bhine,  near  some  of  its 
celebrated  falls. 

5.  Zurich,  further  to  the  S.,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
cantons.    It  contains  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name. 

Zurich  (17,000),  the  capital,  is  in  a  delightful  situation  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  and  has  silk  mannf actores. 

6.  Aargau«  Airther  W.,  lies  S.  of  the  Ehine ;  is  a  district 
of  considerable  fertility,  watered  by  the  Aar,  Keuss,  and 
limmat. 

Aargau  (5,000),  the  capital,  is  an  industrious  town  on  the  Aar. 
Baden,  on  the  Limmat,  has  renowned  mineral  waters. 

7.  Basle,  in  the  N.W.,  with  a  generally  level  surface, 
is  thickly  peopled  with  an  industrious  race. 

Basle  (37)000),  the  capital,  is  an  active  town  on  the  Rhine,  with  a 
university.  It  contains  the  tomb  of  Erasmus  :  Euler,  and  Holbein  (the 
painter)  were  natives.    Uestal  is  a  small  country  town. 
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CANTONS  IN  THE  RHINE  BASIN,  BUT  NOT  WATERED  BY 

THAT  RIVER. 

1.  Appenzell,  in  the  N.E.,  is  surrounded  by  St.  Gall ; 
has  two  divisions,  Inner  and  Outer  Bhoden ;  the  chief  town 
of  the  former  hemgAjfpenzeU,  and  of  the  latter  Herisau,  which 
has  cotton  factories. 

2.  Qlarus  lies  N.  of  the  Orisons,  and  is  mountainous, 
with  some  good  pasture  valleys.    It  exports  green  cheese. 

Qlanuf  (5,000),  on  the  Linth,  has  cotton  and  cloth  factories.  Its 
Gothic  church  is  used  both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Nc^eJs 
was  the  scene  of  a  victory  over  the  Austrians,  138S' 

3.  SchwitZ}  or  Schwyz,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
whole  country.  It  borders  on  Lake  Zurich  in  the  N., 
Lake  Lucerne  on  the  S.,  and  Lake  Zug  on  the  W. 

Bchwitx  (5,000)  is  a  small  town  with  a  little  trade. 

4  Uri,  further  S.,  is  traversed  by  the  Reuss,  and  borders 

on  Mount  Furca. 

« 

Altorf  (2,400),  a  large  village,  is  the  capital,  and  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  legends  of  the  Swiss  patriot,  William  TelL 

5.  nnterwalden  lies  to  the  W.  of  Uri,  and  to  the  S.  of 
Lake  Lucerne.  It  participates  with  the  two  previous  cantons 
in  the  glory  of  having  founded  the  confederation. 

It  is  subdivided  into : — Obioalden,  the  capital  of  which  is  Samen 
(3»300},  and  NidtocUden,  the  capital  of  which  is  Stanz  (2,000). 

6.  Zugf  one  of  the  smallest  cantons,  surrounds  the  lake 
of  same  name ;  and  has  the  most  enchanting  scenery. 

Zng  (4,000),  the  capital,  is  on  lake  of  same  name.  On  the  borders 
is  Morgarten^  a  mountain  pass,  where  the  Swiss  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians,  1315. 

7.  Lucerne,  near  the  centre,  together  with  Uri,  Schwitz, 
and  Unterwalden,  makes  up  the  four  forest  cantons.  The 
scenery  here  is  delightful. 
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Luoeme  (1 1,000)  is  a  great  centre  of  trade,  and  one  of  the  three 
towns  in  which  the  Diet  meets.  It  may  be  oonaidered  the  Catholio 
capital  of  the  country.  Bempach  was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  .the 
Swiss  over  the  Anstrians,  1386. 

8.  Soleure>  S.  of  Basle,  rons  along  the  Aar,  and  borders 
on  France,  being  traversed  by  the  Jura  mountains. 

BolMtm,  on  the  Aar^  has  a  museum  containing  interesting  coUec-. 
tions.    Olten,  on  the  same  river,  is  a  great  railway  centre. 

9.  Benie  extends  from  the  French  border  to  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  and  contains  the  pretty  lakes,  Thun,  Brienz,  and 
Bienne.  This  canton  has  beautiful  plains  in  the  centre,  and 
immense  glaciers  on  its  southern  mountains  ;  the  most  re- 
markable being  Gnndelwald,  and  the  Lauterbrunen.  The 
Aar  traverses  most  of  the  canton. 

Berne  (30,000),  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  on  a  platform  1700  ft. 
above  sea  level,  commanding  delightful  views.  It  has  an  active  trade, 
and  contains  the  senate-house.  Thun,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
contains  the  military  school  of  the  country.  Interlaohen,  is  visited  by 
numbers  of  strangers,  who  purchase  wood  carvings  from  the  natives. 

10.  Preyburg,  W.  of  the  former,  is  much  diversified  in 
surface.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Saane,  contains  good 
meadow  lands,  and  has  many  dairies.  The  Oruyhres  cheese 
is  produced  here. 

Freybnrg  (10, 000),  on  the  Saane,  has  a  most  picturesque  site.  Mora 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  1476. 

11.  Neuchatel  lies  in  the  W.,  between  the  lake  of 
this  name  and  the  Doubs  on  the  French  frontier,  is  traverse*! 
by  the  Jura,  and  has  beautiful  valleys,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  Fal  Travers,  now  so  well  known.  Until  1857 
it  belonged  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  a  principality. 

Nenohatel  (10,000),  on  the  lake  of  same  name,  exports  wine,  and 
has  great  industry  in  watch-making,  which  is  the  principal  handicraft 
of  the  whole  canton.  Cliauz-de-Fonds  (10,000)  and  Le  Lode  (15,000; 
are  also  engaged  in  watch-making. 
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CANTONS  BELONGING  TO  THE  RHONE  AND  TICINO. 

1.  Valais*  extends  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  romantic  regions  in  the  world,  consisting  of  a 
"  great  trough  "  70  miles  long,  2  wide,  and  half  a  mile  deep, 
bordered  on  the  N.  by  the  Bernese,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Pennine  and  Lepontme  Alp%  including  the  mountains 
Simplon  an4  St.  Bernard,  from  which  rapid  torrents 
descend. 

Slon  (4,000),  the  capital,  on  the  Rhone,  is  an  inconfliderable  town 
amidst  nice  scenery.  Leitk,  on  the  same  riTer,  is  near  the  cele- 
brated mineral  curings  of  Leokerbad,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gemmi  pa^s 
across  the  Bernese  Alps. 

I 

2.  Vaud,  on  the  W.,  runs  along  the  N.  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation 
in  1798. 

Laasaime  (20,000),  on  Lake  Geneva,  has  a  beautifol  situation.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  a  museum,  and  a  college ;  and  its  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  watch-making.  Here  Gibbon  completed  his  history,  and 
here  Voltaire  long  resided.  Vevay,  in  the  centre  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, has  manufactures  of  cigars.  Granson,  on  the  W.  of  the  lake, 
was  the  scene  of  a  victory  of  the  Swiss  over  the  Burgundians,  1476. 

3.  Gteneva,  in  the  S.W.,  though  one  of  the  smallest,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  cantons.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Khone. 

Geneva  (41,000),  the  largest  town  in  Switzerland,  is  remarkable  for 
the  enterprise,  industry,  and  literary  taste  of  its  ii^abitants.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  watches,  chronometers,  musical  boxes,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  jewellery.  It  stands  on  the  Rhone  where  it 
issues  from  Lake  Geneva,  and  is  a  fast  improving  place. 

4.  Tessin  lies  on  the  Italian  border,  with  an  Italian 
climate  and  language.  It  slopes  from  Mount  St.  Gothard 
to  Lake  Maggiore,  into  which  flows  the  Tessin  or  Ticino, 
the  chief  river  of  the  canton. 

*  The  inhabitantB  we  afflicted  by  two  diseases  which  are  rerj  preralent— |wMre, 
or  a  malfonnatioii  of  the  aeck,  and  a  kind  of  idiocy  called  cfHnitm. 
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Bdllaiona  (2,000),  on  the  Ticino,  has  three  old  castles,  and  is  very 
much  Italian  in  style. 

Lacamo  (3000)  stands  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  Maggiore,  and 
Lugano  (5,400)  is  built  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 


Monntalns. — ^The  chief  Alpine  chains  have  been  given.  About 
t^o-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  country  is  covered  iv;^th  monntainsy 
the  culminating  point,  irrespective  of  border  chains,  being  Finster- 
Aarhom,  a  needle-shaped  peak  (14^300  feet).  Among  the  chief  peaks 
may  be  named — ^the  Matterhom  (14,836  feet),  the  Jung-Jrau,  or 
"Maiden"  (13,720  feet) ;  the  Wetterliom,  or  "Peak  of  Tempests" 
(12,200  feet);  the  two  Schrechhomer,  or  *< Peaks  of  Terror »*  (13,400 
feet);  the  Monk  (13,500);  the  Great  Eigher,  or  '* Giant '' (13,075 
feet). 

The  snows  which  accumulate  on  the  mountains  often  fall  or  glide 
down  their  precipitous  sides,  causing  serious  injury  to  the  dwellings 
beneath— such  a  snow-fall  is  called  an  avalanche.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  glaciers,  "  seas  of  ice,**  are  stones  and  earth,  often  the  debris  of 
avalanches,  called  moraines.  Sudden  thaws  on  the  mountain  tops 
produce  floods  in  the  valleys.  Landslips  are  also  very  dangerous, 
but  of  rare  occurrence.  One  of  these,  in  1806,  covered  the  village 
of  Croldau.  The  most  remarkable  gorges  are  in  the  valley  of  the 
Khine  near  Ttisis,  calTed  Via  Mala,  and  Oondo,  ,at  the  head  of  the 
Simplon  Pass.  Among  the  waterfalls,  Siauhhach,  or  "Dustfall,** 
which  falls  in  a  shower  of  spray  a  distance  of  850  feet,  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Two  other  falls,  the  Orimsd,  at  the  head  of  the  Aar 
valley,  and  the  Aar,  at  Handek,  are  also  worthy  of  note. 

Railways. — The  lakes  have  usuaUy  steam  communication.  *'  The 
plain  is  now  overspread  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  a  network  of 
railways,  which  in  many  directions  send  ramifications  into  the  Alpine 
valleys." 

Bivdrs. — ^The  waters  of  Switzerland  are  not  only  sent 
to  the  North  Sea  and  Mediterranean  by  the  Ehine  and 
Shone,  but  are  also  conveyed  to  the  Adriatic  by  the  Ticino, 
and  to  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Inn. 

The  Aar  rises  in  a  glacier  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  descending  rapidly 
to  L.  Brienz,  and  then  to  L.  Thun.  Proceeding  N.W.  it  is  joined 
by  the  Saline,  turning  K.E.  it  receives  the  Thiel  from  L.  Neuchatel. 
It  also  receives  the  Reuss,  an  impetuous  and  picturesque  stream  rising 
in  Mount  St.  €k>thard,  and  passing  through  L.  Lucerne.    The  lAmmat 
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passes  tbroagh  L.  Zarioli,  and  joins  the  Aar  in  Aargan.  The  Aar 
finally  turns  N.  and  joins  the  Ithine  at  Waldshnt,  both  streams  being 
now  nearly  equal  in  volume.  The  Rhone,  which  rises  in  Mount  Furca, 
receives  the  Arve  near  Geneva.  The  Tkino  belongs  more  to  Italy, 
and  the  Inn  to  Austria. 

Lakes. — The  Swiss  lakes  are  remarkable,  in  most  instances,  for 
their  sublime  beauty.  They  have  been  already  mentioned  with  the 
cantons  which  border  on  them. 

Tlie  Minerals  are  unimportant. 

Industries. — Manufotjcturea  consist  of  silks  at  Zurich  and  Basle ; 
cottons  at  St.  Gall  and  Appenzell;  straw  plait  in  Aargau  and 
Lucerne  ;  watchmaking  at  Neuchatel  and  Geneva.  During  the 
summer  the  cattle  are  driven  into  the  mountain  districts,  and  herds- 
men, living  in  wooden  huts«  called  chalets,  make  the  butter  and  eheese. 
Wood-cutting,  both  for  fuel  and  exportation,  is  a  chief  industry. 

Education. — Elementary  instruction  is  widely  diffused,  and  the 
attendance  at  school  of  children  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age 
compulsory.  There  are  universities  on  the  German  model  at  Basle, 
Berne,  and  Zurich,  and  colleges  on  the  French  model  at  Geneva  and 
Lausanne. 
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ASIA. 
Afflfl.^  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  ^lobe,  extends  &om  Gape  Baba,  the  most  western,  to 
£«  Gape,  the  most  eastern  point,  6,000  miles ;  and  from 
Singapore,  the  most  southern,  to  Gape  Sievero,  the  most 
northern  point,  5,500  miles. 

It  lies  between  V  20"  and  78°  N.  latitude,  and  between  26°  and  170° 
W.  longitude,  or  190**  K  longitude  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  £.  by  the  Pacific,  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  W.  by 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Red  Seas.  The  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  is  720  millions. 

Tabular  View  of  the  Asiatic  Countries. 


state. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Capital 

Turkey  In  Asia, 

478.767 

16,663,000 

Smyrna,  on  Smyrna 
Bay. 

Arabia,     - 

1,176,719 

6,200,000 

Mecca. 

648,000 

10,000,000 

Teheran. 

Beloochistan, 

192,000 

2,000,000 

Kelat. 

210,000 

6,120,000 

Cabool,  on  the  Ca- 

booL 
Calcutta,    on    the 

India, 

1,679,972 

196,200,000 

Hooghly. 

Nepanl, 

64,600 

1,940,000 

Khatmandoo. 

Bhotan, 

19,800 

1,000,000 

Tassisudon. 

Burmali, 

184,000 

8,000,000 

Montchobo. 

Malaya, 

36,000 

200,000 

Perak,  etc 

Slam, 

261,800 

6,000,000 

Bang-kok. 

Cambodia; 

32,379 

1,000,000 

Udong. 

Cochin  China  (Ftendi), 

21,716 

979,116 

Saigon,  on  the  Sai- 

Annam,       '    - 

174,000 

16,000,000 

gon. 
Hu^,  on  the  Hu^. 

China, 

3,663,000 

395,110,000 

Pekin,on  the  Peiho. 

Turkestan, 

493,000 

3,000,000 

Bokhara. 

490,000 

6,600,000 

Yarkand. 

Russian  Asla»    - 

6,800,000 

7,900,000 

TobolRk: 

Japan,      .       -       . 

169,000 

40,000,000     Yedo,on  isle  Nipon. 

Sur&ce. — ^The  table-lands  are  computed  to  cover  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  continent ;  and  this  elevated  mass  is 
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divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Hindoo-kush  motuitains. 
The  eastern  plateau  consists  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  and  the 
table-lands  of  Thibet,  and  extends  E.  to  the  G.  of  Tonquin, 
and  S.  to  the  Himalayas.  The  height  varies  from  6,000 
to  18,000  feet.  The  western  plateau  rises  from  5,000  to 
7,000  feet  above  sea-level,  but  descends  to  about  1,200  feet 
in  the  S.  This  region  includes  the  Armenian  mountains, 
with  the  highlands  of  Anatolia.  Asia  has  six  great  low- 
lands— (i.)  Siberia,  in  the  N.,  by  far  the  largest ;  (ii.)  the 
wild  waste  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  L.  Aral,  called  the 
Buchwrian  lowland,  a  part  of  which  is  below  sea-level ;  (iii.) 
the  Syrian  and  Arabian  lowland,  the  S.  of  which  is  an  arid 
plain,  and  the  N.  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ; 
(iv.)  the  Indian  lowland,  including  the  Indian  desert,  and 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Ganges ;  (v.)  the  Indo-Chinese  lowland, 
including  the  valleys  in  Burmah,  Cambodia,  and  Siam; 
(vi.)  the  Chinese  lowland,  which,  with  the  most  productive 
soil  on  the  globe,  is  about  as  large  as  France,  and  includes 
most  of  the  E.  of  China  S.  of  Pekin. 

Seaa — The  principal  are :  the  £ed  sea,  the  Arabian, 
Chinese,  Eastern,  and  Yellow  seas,  the  seas  of  Japan, 
Okhotsk,  and  Kamtschatka. 

The  Sod  S6a»  or  Arabian  Quli,  stretches  from  fche  Isthmus  of  Saez 
to  the  Stndtsof  Babel-mandeb,about  1,400  miles,  with  a  hreadth  varying 
from  230  to  20  miles.  On  the  N.  it  divides  into  the  Golfs  of  Stiez  and 
Akabahf  separated  from  each  other  by  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  The 
depth  varies  much,  the  shallowest  part  being  the  Gulf  of  Snes^  from 
40  fathoms  at  its  entrance  to  3  at  the  harbour  of  Suez.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  this  sea  has  become  a  great  highway  for 
shipping  with  the  East,  though,  on  account  of  the  number  of  islands 
and  the  prevalence  of  violent  winds,  navigation  is  rather  difficult. 

The  AraMan  Sea  is  properly  a  bay  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  be- 
tween Arabia  and  India,  with  two  great  branches — ^the  Persian  Golf 
and  the  Red  Sea»    The  trade  winds  blow  here  with  great  regularity. 

The  CQUnafle  Baa  Ues  S.  of  China  and  E.  of  Cochin  China^  N.  of 
Borneo,  and  W.  of  Luzon. 

The  Bastem  Sea  lies  £.  of  China  ;  and  N.  of  it,  between  China  and 
Corea,  is  the  Ttilow  Sea.    The  Sea  ef  Jaiwn  separatei  the  oonttnent 
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from  the  Japan  IsleB;  and  the  Sea  of  KamtiftTiatlni  is  between  the  pen- 
insola  of  the  same  name  and  the  island  of  Saghalien.  Behrlng*!  Sea 
separates  A^sia  from  America,  being  shnt  in  by  the  Aleutian  islands. 

Islands. — ^The  groups  of  islands  in  the  S.E.,  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  are  now  usually  classed 
with  Australia.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  are  the  barren  islands, 
lAdlcov,  and  New  Siberia  ;  in  the  Mediterranean,  Cyprus  and 
Rhodes;  S.W.  of  India,  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  groups ; 
Ceylon ;  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Andaman  and  Nicohar 
isles ;  Hainan,  Hang  Kong,  and  Formosa,  off  the  coast  of 
China;  the  Loo  Choo,  Japan,  and  Kurite  isles;  and  the 
island  Saghalien  off  the  E.  coast  of  Asia. 

Peninsulas. — ^The  chief  are :  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Hin- 
doostan,  Malaya,  Cambodia,  Corea,  and  Kamtschatka. 

Oapes. — ^The  chief  are  :  Baba,  in  Turkey ;  Bas  al  had,  in 
Arabia ;  Negrais,  in  Pegu ;  Comorin,  S.  of  India ;  Romania, 
in  Malacca;  Cambcja  point;  Lopatka  and  Kronofshi,  in 
Kamtschatka;  East  and  North  capes,  and  Cape  Sievero  on 
the  North. 

Gul&  and  Bays. — ^The  Levant,  Suez,  Akdbdh^  and  Aden, 
on  the  W.;  the  Persian  gulf;  gulfs  of  Cutch,  Cambay,  and 
Manaar,  in  India ;  Martaban,  in  Further  India ;  Siam,  in  S. 
of  Siam ;  Tonquin,  E.  of  Annam ;  BechUi,  K  of  China ; 
Twrtary,  W.  of  Saghalien ;  Gulf  of  Anadyr,  at  Behrings- 
strait ;  and  the  gulfs  of  Obi  and  Yeneisi,  on  the  N. 

Straits. — ^The  Bosphorus,  Dardanelles,  ajid  Bdbel-Mandeb 
on  the  W.;  Ormus,  Balk^s,  Malacca,  and  Hainan,  on  the  S.; 
Formosa,  Corea,  Sangar,  Perouse,  and  Behrin^s  straits  on  the 
£.,  the  latter  separating  Asia  from  America. 

Mountains. — The  chief  are :  the  Himalayas,  N.  of 
India;  the  Altai,  S.  of  Siberia.  These  ranges  are  connected  on 
the  W.by  the  Korakorum,  N.  of  Cashmere,  the  BolarTagh,  and 
the  Thian  Shan,  E.  of  Turkestan.  The  continuation  of  the 
Korakorum  W.  is  called  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  £.  the  Kuin 
Jim,  which  further  £.  is  called  Nan  Shan,    In  India  are  the 
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East  and  West  Ghauts  ;  in  Arabia,  mount  Eoreb  ;  in  Turkey, 
mounts  Lebanon  and  Ararat;  in  Persia,  the  Elburz;  in 
Central  China,  Sin  Ling  and  Kinga/n  ;  in  £.  Siberia,  Yahlanoi 
and  Stancvoi  ranges.  The  border  ranges,  Ural  and  Cauca- 
sian, have  been  described. 

The  loftiest  moontains  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  are  the  HimcUa^aa 
(*'  the  abode  of  snow"),  which  are  some  80  or  90  miles  broad,  and 
reach  above  the  olouds  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  the  highest  sum- 
mits being  covered  with  snow.  Their  length  is  almost  1,500  miles, 
and  the  mean  elevation  from  16,000  to  18,000  feet,  45  peaks  reaching 
23,000  feet.  On  the  Indian  side,  at  the  base,  is  an  exceedingly  un- 
healthy region.  The  snow  line  on  the  S.  is  16,200  feet,  and  on  the  N. 
17,400  feet,  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Thibet  causing  an  acciunulation  of 
heat.  Glaciers  are  found  above  the  snow  line.  Several  of  the  passes 
are  closed  with  snow  from  November  to  May.  The  highest  used  for 
foot  passengers  is  Parang  (18,500  feet).  The  tea  plant  can  be  reared 
on  the  S.  side  to  the  height  of  5,000  feet.  Tigers  and  monkeys  are 
found  above  1,000  feet  from  the  base  ;  leopards  and  snakes  still  higher. 

The  Altai  ("  gold  mountain")  ranges  form  the  boundary  between  the 
Hussian  and  Chinese  empires.  Their  breadth  reaches  in  some  places 
several  hundred  miles,  and  the  chain  bears  different  names.  The 
Great  Altai  reach  the  height  of  perpetual  snow,  and  overhang  the 
desert  of  Gobi  The  Russian  Altai  abound  in  mineral  wealth,  con- 
taining gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  most  of  the  inhabitants 
lead  a  nomadic  life,  dwelling  in  summer  among  the  rich  pastures  with 
their  cattle,  and  in  winter  in  the  shelter  of  the  well- wooded  glens. 

A  description  of  the  other  mountains  will  be  given  with  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belong.  , 

Rivers  flowing  south  are :  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  into 
the  Persian  Gulf;  the  Indus,  into  the  Arabian  Sea ;  the 
Oodaveryy  Ganges,  Brahmapdotra,  and  Irrawaddy,  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal ;  and  the  Cambodia,  into  the  Chinese  Sea.  Flow- 
ing E.  are  the  Canion,  Tang-tse-Kia/ng,  ffoang-ho,  and  ArMmr, 
in  China.  Flowing  N.  are  the  Lena,  Obi,  and  Yenisei, 
Flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  the  Aras,  and  Atrek ;  and 
flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Amoo^  and  Sir  Daria. 

The  Gaogei,  the  most  important  of  the  Asiatic  rivers,  rises  in  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  has  a  course  of  1^500  miles,  and  receives  in 
passing  through  the  plains  eleven  rivers,  none  of  which  are  smaller 
than  the  Thames,  and  some  of  them  even  equal  to  the  Rhine.    About 
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200  miles  from  the  4Bea  it  divides  into  from  12  to  20  mouths,  whioh 
form  its  delta,  and  through  these  mouths  it  discharges  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  The  district  of  the  delta  is  called  the  Sunderhunde ;  it  is 
covered  with  long  grass,  vegetable  matter,  and  copse- wood ;  a  seoore 
haunt  for  crocodiles,  tigers,  and  other  wild  aninuJs,  which  exist  here  in 
great  numbers.  In  the  rainj  season  the  Ganges,  like  the  Nile,  overflows 
its  banks,  and  inundates  the  surrounding  country  ;  but,  although  this 
benefits  the  soil,  many  lives  are  lost,  and  much  property  destroyed. 
The  Ganges  is  regarded  by  the  Hindoos  with  peculiar  veneration ; 
particularly , so  at  Hurdwar,  where  the  river  firrt  issues  from  the 
mountains.  The  Hindoos  are  in  a  court  of  justice  sworn  on  its 
sacred  waters,  as  are  the  Christians  on  the  Gospels,  and  the  Moham- 
medans on  the  Koran.  Great  changes  are  made  in  the  surrounding 
country  by  the  Ganges;  old  channels  are  filled  up  with  mud  and  sand, 
and  new  ones  are  formed.  These  changes  take  place  during  the  in- 
undations, ^hen  the  current  is  rapid  and  powerful.  The  tide 
ascends  this  river  with  great  force;  and  in  the  principal  branch, 
called  the  Hooghly,  a  '*  bore ''  is  formed.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges  are,  on  the  south  side,  the  Jumna  and  Chumbut,  and  on 
the  northern,  the  Oogra  and  Ooomtee.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Calcutta,  Patna,  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  and  Hurdwar. 

The  IndnB  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Tibet,  and  after  traversing  l^e 
fertile  vale  of  Cashmere,  fiovrs  south,  and  receives  the  five  rivers  of  the 
Punjaub,  viz.,  the  Ravee,  Chenahf  SuUej,  Beas,  Jhelum.  It  pursues  a 
parallel  course  to  the  Suliman  mountains,  and  after  1,700  miles  flows 
into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  several  mouths.  It  is  a  longer  river  than 
the  Ganges,  but  its  body  of  water  is  much  less,  and  the  country  it 
drains  is  more  contracted.  The  district  of  Scinde,  through  which  it 
passes,  is  fertile,  but  this  is  succeeded  by  a  desert  region  stretching 
towards  the  east,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  month  of 'the  river. 
Kurrachee  is  an  active  port  north  of  the  river,  and  Hyderabad  is  on 
the  main  stream. 

The  Irrawaddy  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  and  flows  south  through 
Burmah  and  Pegu  into  the  Gulf  of  Martaban.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
a  course  of  1,200  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Ganges.  Little  is 
known  regarding  its  upper  waters.  Along  tiie  lower  course  it  passes 
through  a  thickly  wooded  country,  flat,  damp,  and  unhealthy,  and 
inhabited  by  an  indolent  and  jealous  race,  who  throw  every  obstade 
in  the  way  of  foreigners  who  seek  to  open  up  the  trade  or  explore 
the  country.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  enter  China  by  this 
river,  and  a  subsequent  overland  route,  but  aXL  have  hitherto  failed, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  chiefs  of  the  interior,  instigated,  probably, 
by  the  Chinese. 
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TUBEEY  IN  ASIA. 

Turkey  in  Asia  extends  from  the  42n(i  parallel  on  the  N. 
to  the  30th  on  the  S. ;  and  from  about  26''  to  48°  east  longi- 
tude. It  is  washed  by  five  seas :  the  Black  Sea,  Marmora, 
Archipelago,  Mediterranean,  and  Persian  Gulf;  and  includes 
the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Ehodes,  Eos,  Samos,  Scio,  Mytilene, 
with  several  smaller  ones.  It  borders  on  Arabia  and  Egypt 
at  El  Arish ;  on  the  Levant ;  on  Caucasia,  midway  between 
Gunieh  and  Poti ;  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  From  Cape  Baba 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  1,400  miles,  and  from  Sinope  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  isthmus  of  Suez  is  850. 

Three  physical  districts  are  distinguished :  (i.)  The  highlands  of 
Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  (ii.)  The  district  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  (iii.)  The  lowlands  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  En- 
phrates  in  the  S.  E.  In  the  W.  most  of  the  country  slopes  from  Mount 
Taurus  towards  the  Black  Sea.  No  large  rivers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  are  found  in  this  extensive  country,  the 
others  being  mostly  mountain  streams. 

The  f  oUowing  are  the  usual  divisions  : — 

I.  Asia  Mmor  or  Anatolia;  (ii.)  Turkish  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan;  (iii)  Mesopotamia  or  Al  Jezireh,  and  Irak  Arahi 
or  Babylonia  /  and  (iv.)  <Sym,  including  Palestine. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  peninsula  watered  by  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.,  and  extending 
as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  In  the  interior  are  elevated  plains, 
though  treeless  on  the  top,  consisting  of  good  pastures. 
The  slopes  of  the  table-lands  and  lower  hills  are  well 
wooded,  particularly  near  the  Black  Sea,  where  productive 
coal  mines  are  worked.  Eich  mines  of  copper  and  lead  are 
also  found  in  many  places.  An  extensive  tract  N.  of  Mount 
Taurus  *'  is  covered  with  salt  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
possessing  no  visible  outlet." 
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DIViaiONS  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 


GoTemmenta. 

Capital!. 

Population  of 
Capitals. 

Smyrna,            .          •           .          • 
Xliodayendlkiar,           ... 

Angora  or  Boiok,         ... 

Sivas  or  Room,  -           .           -           - 
Treliliond,        .... 

Cypni8,et&,     .... 

Smyrna, 

Bnisa, 

Konieh, 

Angora, 

Kastamunii 

Sivas, 

Trebizond, 

Nicosia, 

150,000 
100,000 
50,000 
10,000 
12,000 
25,000 
45,000 

12,000 

Smyrna  lies  in  the  S.W.  It  has  several  deep  gulfs, 
with  islands  along  its  coast  line,  which  is  the  most  irregolar 
in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Smyrna  stands  at  the  head  of  a  golf  of  the  Archipelago,  and  has 
among  its  inhabitants  merchants  of  every  ooontry  in  the  world.  The 
Turks  call  it  /«mt>,  "  the  lovely."  It  claims  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  Homer.  It  has  six  newspapers,  pubUshed  in  five  different  lan- 
guages. It  has  immense  exports  of  dried  fruits,  as  well  as  silk,  raw 
cotton,  goats'  hair,  and  skins,  olive  oil,  drugs,  and  gums. 

Aidln  (30,000)  is  connected  with  Smyrna  by  a  railway,  and 
formerly  sent  out  daily  2,000  or  3,000  camels  laden  with  fruit. 
Manlflsa  (20,000),  N.  of  the  capital,  is  famous  for  its  loadstones—hence 
called  magnets. 

EZhodavendikiar  lies  N.  of  the  former,  and  S.  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora. 

Brusa  (60,000),  at  the  base  of  Mount  Olympus,  has  thermal  waters, 
splendid  gardens,  and  365  mosques.  In  1855  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake. 

Scutari  or  Iskudar  (60,000),  inmiediately  opposite  Constantinople, 
has  a  beautiful  site.  Here  are  the  Sultan's  palace  and  gardens,  a 
college  and  barracks.  In  1854  an  Anglo-French  hospital  for  the 
allied  army  in  the  '* Crimean  War"  was  formed  here. 

Xuytayali  (50,000),  a  well-built  city  in  the  interior,  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Turkey  carpet  manufacture.  The  military  government  of 
Asia  Minor  resides  here.  Kuatltcli,  W.  of  Brusa,  exports  raw  silk 
andwooL 
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Karaman,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  is  traversed  by 
the  Taurus,  which  approaches  near  the  sea,  and  surrounds 
the  Gulf  of  Adalia. 

Konleh  stands  in  the  fertile  plain,  has  yarions  manofactures,  and 
meerschaum  quarries  in  the  vicinity.    It  is  the  ancient  Iconium. 

AdaJia,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  pprt.  '  ir<^^ni'mETi 
(7)000)  is  a  scattered  town,  with  manufactures  of  blue  cotton  cloth. 

Angora  is  N.  of  Karaman,  and  is  an  entirely  inland 
province,  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  Biver 
EAzil  Irmak. 

Angora  occupies  a  high  site  in  the  interior,  and  has  many  antiqui- 
ties. On  the  plain  around  are  fed  the  silky-haired  goats,  whose  wool 
is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

Kalsaxieli  (25,000)  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  in  the  midst  of 
cotton  plantations  :  nut-galls  and  madder  are  exported. 

Kastamuni  lies  along  the  Black  Sea,  chiefly  W.  of  the 
Biver  Kizil  Irmaky  and  has  a  very  diversified  surface. 

KaHtamiini,  at  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  has  public  baths^  trade  in 
wool,  and  manufactures  of  printed  cottons. 

EUnope  (10,000)  is  a  good  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  nearly  opposite 
SebastopoL  In  its  bay,  the  Russian  fleet,  which  had  issued  from  the 
latter,  November,  1853,  attacked  and  destroyed  thirteen  Turkish 
vessels  lying  at  anchor.  Erekli  or  Bregrl  (2,000)  has  manufactures 
of  morocco  leather. 

Sivas,  stretching  from  the  above-named  province  S.E., 
is  crossed  by  the  Anti-Taurus  mountains. 

Sivas  (30,000)  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  has  considerable  transit 
trade. 

Tokat  (30,000),  a  conmiercial  town  and  a  great  agricultural  depot, 
is  situated  in  a  romantic  valley,  and  has  carpet^  woollen,  linen,  and 
silk  trade.  Amasla  (18,000)  has  great  trade  in  raw  silk,  and  was  once 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontus. 

Trebizond  lies  along  the  S.£.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  is  generally  mountainous. 

TteMzond  (30,000),  one  of  the  four  great  ports  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
(the  others  being   Smyrna,  Beyrout,  and  Bassora),  is   walled  and 
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entered  by  six  gates.  It  Qontains  eighteen  mosques,  and  some  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches.  It  has  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  and  its 
commerce  is  very  extensive. 

Bisah  or  Blzeh  (25,000),  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  has  trade  in  copper.  Batoum  (3,000),  with  the  best  harbour  on 
the  Black  Sea,  has  trade  in  cattle  and  fruits. 

Oyprus,  about  60  miles  from  the  coast,  exten<i8  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  for  120  miles,  in  which  direction  two  chains 
of  mountains  run,  with  a  plain  between,  watered  by  the 
'Biyer  Fedia.  It  has  belonged  to  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Crusaders,  and  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1570.  It  forms  a  separate  govern- 
ment. The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  cotton  of  the  best 
quality,  fruits  and  wines,  with  timber  from  the  mountain 
sides.  Game  and  fi%h  are  plentiful,  but  snakes  and  venom- 
ous spiders  are  too  numerous  to  be  agreeable.  Eain  is  rare 
in  summer.    The  population  is  under  200,000. 

Nicosia  (12,000)  is  inhabited  more  by  Greeks  than  Turks.  It  is 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  walled,  and  has  trade  in  carpets  and 
leather.  Famagnsta,  on  the  S.E.  coast,  is  a  decayed  port  TArnlka 
is  the  residence  of  factors,  and  most  of  the  coubuIs.  It  is  a  bustling 
place,  with  good  trade.  Salines  is  its  port.  Cerinl,  on  the  N.  coast, 
has  some  trade  with  the  mainland* 

Rhodes  is  the  next  most  important  island.  It  has  an 
area  of  420  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  30,000.  This 
island  is  traversed  by  a  well-wooded  mountain  range  in  the 
direction  of  its  length.  The  climate  is  delightfiil.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the 
remainder  Turks.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Rhodes  (10,000),  the  capital,  is  in  the  N.  of  the  island.  It  was 
held  by  the  Knights  from  1308  to  1522. 

The  other  islands  are  equally  fertile,  and  ODJoy  a  mag- 
nificent climate. 

The  chief  are :  Cob  ;  Samos,  renowned  for  its  pottery ;  Scio,  or  ShioSf 
whose  inhabitants  (120,000)  were,  in  1822,  either  all  massacred  by 
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the  Turks  or  sold  ag  slaves ;  MyUlene,  or  Leshos,  once  famona  for  its 
wine ;  Patmos,  a  rocky  islet,  to  which  St  John  was  banished,  and 
where  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 


The  second  great  division  is  Armenia  and  Kurdistan, 

which  border  on  Russia  and  Persia,  the  surface  of  the  former 
being  generally  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  of  the  latter, 
a  continuation  of  the  highlands  beyond  the  Tigris,  which, 
as  well  as  the  Euphrates,  has  its  source  in  this  district. 
This  country  is  subject  to  an  E.  wind  called  sherU^  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants. 

Erzeroom  or  Turkish  Armenia  stretches  N.  and 

S.,  and  includes  Mount  Ararat  on  its  eastern  border.  It 
contains  Lake  Van,  and  is  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by  the 
Euphrates. 

Erzaroom  (40,000),  is  a  great  centre  of  trade,  and  stands  on  a  plateau 
several  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  a  severe  winter.  Morocco 
leather,  swords,  and  carpets  are  the  chief  manufactures.  It  is  a  great 
halting  place  for  caravans. 

Kars  (12,000)  is  among  high  hills  in  the  N.  of  the  province.  In  1855 
it  made,  under  General  Williams  and  a  Turkish  garrison,  a  gallant 
defence  against  the  Bussians.  Bayazid  (5,000)  is  near  the  pass  of 
Mount  Ararat.  Van  (20,000),  E.  of  the  Lake  Van,  has  cotton  manu- 
factures. Erbil  (Arbela)  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Darius  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Kurdistan  lies  to  the  S.W.,  and  includes  the  provinces 

of  Kharjmt  and  Kurdistan,  the  former  traversed  by  the 

Euphrates  and  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tigris. 

Kbarpnt,  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  is  an  important  place. 
Biarbekr  (12,000),  on  the  Tigris,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  has 
handsome  houses,  but  narrow  streets.    It  has  some  trade  with  Syria. 
OrfSali  (12.000)  is  the  famous  **  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees  "  of  Scripture. 

Mesopotamia  and  Irak  Arabi  :  the  former,  almost 
wholly  included  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  extends 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  that  portion  of  these  two 
rivers  where  they  begin  to  approach  each  other  (hence  its 
name) ;  and  some  geographers  consider  it  as  extending  to 
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the  Persian  Gulf,  and  including  Irak-Arabi.  The  former 
is  also  called  AlrJizireh^  and  the  latter  Babylonia,  This 
district  is  mountainoas  and  undulating  where  it  oorders  on 
Armenia,  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  chestnut  on  the  hills. 
But  the  remainder  is  very  level,  and  of  alluvial  soil  near  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  but  desert-like  in  other  places. 

MOBUl  (40,000),  on  the  Tigris,  is  the  centre  of  great  caravan  trade, 
and  was  once  famous  for  the  manofactures  of  muslins,  so  named  from 
the  town.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  several  mounds,  which 
mark  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh, 

Baghdad  (60,000)  is  a  walled  city,  on  both  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It 
was  once  a  city  of  great  importance.  It  has  some  fine  shops  and 
tastily  erected  residences,  a  governor's  palace,  and  100  mosques. 
BasBora  or  Basra  (60,000)  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade  with  India. 
Its  streets  are  dirty,  but  its  commerce  is  very  active.  Caravans  pro- 
ceed to  Aleppo  and  Baghdad,  and  vessels  of  400  tons  come  up  the 
Shat-el-Arab,  on  which  it  stands.  HillaJi  (10,000)  stands  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  of  the 
ancients.     It  is  on  the  Euphrates. 

Syria,  including  Palestine,  runs  along  the  E.  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  extending  towards  the  Euphrates, 
having  no  well-defined  eastern  boundary.  Along  the  coast 
is  a  narrow  strip  of  lowland,  a  little  inland  a  mountainous 
belt,  and  still  further  inland,  a  desert  table-land.  The 
mountain  range  is  divided  into  Lebanon,  near  the  coast,  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  further  inland  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
Palestine.  The  two  chief  rivers  are  the  Orontes  and  the 
Jordan, 

Syria  touches  the  Alma  Dagh  mountains  on  the  N.,  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.  On  the  N.E.  frontier  is  the 
Euphrates.  The  surface  is  very  uneven,  and  the  climate 
and  productions  vary  greatly.  While  some  of  the  highest 
mountain  peaks  are  covered  with  snow,  vines,  oranges,  and 
dates  flourish  along  the  coast.  The  corn  is  ripe  in  May. 
Heavy  rains  fall  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  trees  only 
drop  their  leaves  at  the  end  of  November.  Cotton,  wheat, 
silk,  tobacco,  barley,  maize,  and  timber  are  the  chief  pro- 
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ductions.    The  minerals  are  confined  to  a  little  iron  and 
coal.    The  chief  trade  is  with  Great  Britain. 

For  administrative  purposes  Syria  is  divided  into  three 
provinces : — Hahb,  Saida,  and  Scham  or  Syria  proper,  with 
Aleppo,  Beyrout,  and  Damascus  for  their  respective  capitals. 
Haleb  lies  around  the  gulf  of  Iskenderoon,  and  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sjrrian  desert,  which  borders  on  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  the  boundary  is  not  well  established. 

Halel)  or  Aleppo  (80,000)  stands  on  eight  small  hills,  with  a  few 
bare  rocky  heights  at  a  short  distance,  with  the  snow-dad  Taoros 
peaks  to  the  N.  W.,  and  the  Syrian  desert  to  the  E.  It  has  an  old  castle. 
Its  houses  are  fiat-roofed  and  rise  in  terraces  along  the  hill  sides.  The 
Jews  and  Europeans  have  distinct  quarters.  The  famous  gardens  are 
nearly  twelve  miles  to  the  S.E.,  and  consist  of  orchards,  and  kitchen 
gardens,  with  some  flower-beds  interspersed.  It  has  cloth  factories, 
dye-works,  soap  and  rope-making. 

Iskenderoon  or  Scanderoon  (4,000)  is  the  port  of  Aleppo,  and  though 
in  a  very  unhealthy  situation,  has  active  trade.  Antalria  or  Antioch 
(9,000),  on  the  Orontes,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  beyond  which  the 
city  in  some  places  reaches.  It  was  called  the  **  Queen  of  the  East " 
from  its  ancient  splendour,  and  here  was  first  applied  the  term  Chria* 
tian  to  the  early  disciples. 

Bamasciu  (150,000;  stands  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  and 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  sword  blades.  It  has  manufactures 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  sabres,  silks,  damasks,  and  cottons, 
with  woollens.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  centre  of 
great  trade. 

Homs  (20,000),  on  the  Orontes,  has  active  trade. 

Beyront,  or  Belrout  (12,000),  at  the  head  of  an  open  bay,  is  the  port 
of  Damascus,  a  clean,  healthy  town,  which,  though  possessing  only  a 
shallow  harbour,  has  good  anchorage  in  the  outer  bay. 

Jerusalem*  (10,000),  the  scene  of  the  most  important  events  re- 
corded in  Sacred  History,  is  situated  about  2,600  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  formerly  stood  on  four  hills,  Zion,  Moriah,  Acra,  and 
Bezetha.    On  the  E.  rises  Olivet,  from  which  there  is  an  extensive 

•  Palkstine  no  longer  exists  as  a  political  division.  It  lay  along  the  Mediterranean 
shore,  S.  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  W.  of  the  Kiver  Jordan,  and  was  about  145  miles 
long  and  60  broad.  This,  the  "  Holy  Land,"  the  "  Land  of  Israel,"  Ancient  Canaan, 
contains  at  present  only  16,000  Jews,  out  of  a  total  population  of  2i  millions.  In  the 
days  of  its  prosperity  it  extended  beyond  these  limits,  and  from  its  extraordinary 
productiveneiis  it  is  computed  to  have  supported  a  population  of  7  millions. 

The  lirst  marked  physical  characteristic  is  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  widens 
from  6  miles  in  the  N.  to  20  at  the  river's  mouth,  where  it  opens  upon  the  plains  of 
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view.  Modem  Jerusalem  stands  in  a  great  measure  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  is  paved  with  large  stones  ;  streets  narrow. and 
rugged.  This  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  Titus,  a.d. 
70.  In  614  it  was  captured  by  the  Persians,  and  twenty-three  years 
after  by  the  Saracens.  In  1099  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  but 
retaken  in  1187»  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it  has  since  belonged. 
Among  the  interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, may  be  named,  Bethlehem,  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour; 
Bethany,  where  he  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  eta,  etc. 

Hebron  or  KlzjAth-Arba  (8,000)  is  perhaps  the  oldest  city  in  the 
world,  and  contained  the  "  Cave  of  Machpelah,"  the  sepulchre  of  the 
patriarchs.  David  resided  here  for  seven  years  before  he  became 
king  of  all  IsraeL 

Palmyra  contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  120  miles  N.R  of 
Damascus.  It  was  called  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  from  its  situation 
in  the  Syrian  desert.  Tripoli  (15,000),  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  Mount' 
Lebanon,  is  a  good  port.  Latakla  (7,000)  is  noted  for  its  tobacco. 
Saidaor  Sldon,  with  a  splendid  harbour,  had  once  extensive  trade. 
NablonB  (7,000),  the  ancient  Schechem,  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Gerizim.  Gaza  (16,000)  is  a  stopping  place  for  caravans  between 
Syria  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  Samson's  exploits, 
and  death,  and  was  then  a  chief  city  of  the  Philistines.  JafflBi  or 
Joppa  (3,000),  with  trade  in  fruits  and  com,  was  the  place  where  St. 
Peter  had  the  significant  vision,  and  where  Jonah  embarked. 

Akka  or  Acre,  or  "  St.  Jean  d'Acre  **  (10,000),  stands  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  bay  of  Acre,  which  lies  N.  of  Mount  Carmel ;  it  is  best 
known  for  its  sieges.  It  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  Kichard 
I.  in  1191,  and  held  by  the  Christians  100  years,  after  which  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Saracens.  In  1799  Napoleon  I.  besieged  it  for  sixty^ 
one  days,  when  it  was  successfully  defended  by  a  Turkish  garrison 
aided  by  some  British  sailors,  under  Sir  Sydney  Smyth.  In  1832  it 
was  taken  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt's  son ;  but  in  1840  it  was  bombarded 
by  a  British  and  Austrian  fleet  under  Admiral  Stopford,  and  re- 
stored to  the  Turks. 

Moab  and  Jericho.  The  channel  of  the  river  Is  80  feet  lower  than  the  valley.  The 
second  feature  is  the  central  table-land,  a  continnation  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  con- 
teining  Mounts  Hebron^  3,029  feet;  O/t'vei,  2,398  feet;  G^ertzim,  2,000  feet;  Tabor, 
1,905  feet.    The  third  division  is  the  Littoral  Plain,  along  the  sea  coast. 

At  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  Palestine  belonged  to  the  Romans,  and  was  divided  into 
four  parts :  Oalileet  in  the  N.W.,  bordering  on  the  sea  of  same  name ;  Samaria^ 
further  S.,  on  the  W.  of  the  Jordan ;  Judea,  still  more  S.,  bordering  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  Peraa,  which  was  E.  of  the  Jordan.  It  had  been  previousljr 
divided  among  the  Twelve  Tribes  sf  Israel. 
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Mountains. — The  chief  are :  Taurus,  S.,  and  AnO-Tatb- 
rus^  E.  of  the  table-land  of  Asia  Minor ;  Mount  Libarms  and 
Anti-IAhanuSy  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the 
Armenian  mountains,  including  Ararat,  Olymjms,  and  Ida. 

Taurus  runs  along  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor  in  an  irregular  line,  bearing 
a  different  name  in  some  parts  of  the  chain  towards  the  W.  Anti- 
Taurus  runs  N.E.  until  it  meets  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
highest  point  in  the  one  being  Metdesis,  11,700  feet,  and  in  the  other 
Arjish'Tagh,  13,000  feet. 

Olympus  (9,000),  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
is  of  historical  celebrity.  Mount  A  rarat  ( 1 7, 200  feet)  is  held  in  vene- 
ration as  the  place  where  Noah's  Ark  rested.  Mount  Ida  (7,200  feet) 
is  about  30  miles  from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  The  chain  called  Ala 
Dagh  is  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor. 

Rivers. — The  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Shaf-el-Arah,  Kizil-Irmak 
(flowing  from  Mount  Taurus  to  the  Black  Sea),  the  Sakaria 
(into  the  same  sea),  the  Meinder  (into  the  Archipelago), 
the  Orontes,  and  the  Jordan, 

The  Euphrates,  called  by  the  ancients  the  **  Great  River,''  is 
formed  of  two  streams  from  the  Armenia  mountains,  the  Kara  Su  and 
Murad.  This  river  bursts  through  the  Taurus,  flowing  45  miles 
among  the  mountains.  For  some  distance  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Its  total  length,  including  that  of 
the  Shat-el-Arah,  is  1,600  miles. 

The  Tigris  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  flows  S-E.  to 
Dlarhekr,  then  about  100  miles  E.  to  TU^  where  it  receives  the  BiUis, 
now  turns  S.E.  through  wastes  until  it  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Kuma, 
when  the  united  streams  take  the  name  Shat-el-Arab,  which  enters 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  several  mouths.  Mosul,  Bagdad,  and  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh,  are  also  on  the  Tigris. 

Lakes. — Lake  Van  is  among  lofby  mountains ;  is  salt ; 
has  pumice  stone  along  its  shores ;  is  70  miles  long,  with  an 
area  of  1,200  square  miles. 

Lake  Tiberias,  sea  of  Galilee,  or  lake  Oenneserethf  forms  an  expansion 
of  the  Jordan,  and  was  frequently  crossed  by  the  Apostles.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  quick  and  violent  gales,  which  do  n6t  long  continue.  Its  waters 
are  fresh,  and  iish  are  abundant.  It  is  14  miles  lo^g  and  8  miles 
broad. 

The  JJead  Sea,  or  Lake  AspliaUitee,  *'Lake  of  Bitumen,'*  has  lofty 
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nigged  hills  on  the  E. ,  and  less  steep  ones  on  the  W.  The  waters  are 
said  to  be  so  salt  that  men  float  on  the  surface  like  corks.  The  water 
contains  no  living  thing.     It  is  40  miles  long,  and  8  to  9  broad. 

Coast  Une. — The  S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  has  an  irregular  outline, 
with  a  bold  surface  to  the  sea,  while  on  the  W.  nothing  can  be  more 
irregular,  with  deep  bays  and  projecting  peninsulas.  The  Dardanelles 
is  a  strait  40  miles  long  and  in  one  place  only  two  broad.  The  western 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  are  low,  though  the  mountains  are  not  far 
from  the  shore ;  but  as  we  proceed  E.,  the  high  ground  becomei|  very 
close  to  the  shore,  and  v^ry  deep  water  near  the  land. 

Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  Empire  consist  of 
various  races,  brought  together  by  accident  or  conquest,  hence  posses- 
sing very  few  kindred  features.  The  Turks^  though  the  ruling  race, 
are  a  small  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aiiia  Minor  and  Armenia. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  honest,  frank,  temperate,  and  hospitable,  though 
much  given  to  indolence.  Closely  aUied  to  these  are  the  Turcomans, 
who  lead  a  nomadic  life  in  Armenia  and  on  the  table-land  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Arabs  form  an  imx)ortant  element  of  the  population  of 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Irak-Arabi.  Clo  sely  allied  to  these  are  the 
Maronites,  who  occupy  the  hill  country  between  Beyrout  and  Tripoli, 
and  are  so  named  from  Maron,  who  converted  them  to  Christianity  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  Druses,  a  kindred  tribe,  live  chiefly  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  Greeks  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  Caucasians  dwell  in  Armenia,  and  the  Jews  are  spread  all  over 
the  empire.  

ARABIA. 

Arabia  is  essentially  a  region  of  steppes  and  deserts,  with 
a  fertile  district  near  the  coast.  Its  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  1,500,  and  its  breadth  800  miles.  The 
western  portion,  lying  along  the  Red  Sea,  belongs  to 
Turkey,  and  is  called  Hedjaz^  or  the  "  Land  of  Pilgrimage." 

Though  this  country  is  usually  divided  into  Petrcea  in  the 
N.W.,  Felix  in  the  W.  and  S.W.,  and  Deserta,  which  includes 
the  whole  of  the  little-known  interior ;  yet  the  following 
is  the  division  by  the  Arab  geographers:  (1)  Bahr-el-Tour, 
Sinai  (desert  of  Mount  Sinai);  (2)  Hedjaz ;  (3)  Tehama 
and  Yemen,  along  the  Red  Sea;  (4)  Hadramaut,  the  region 
along  the  southern  coast ;  (5)  Oman,  the  kingdom  of  Muscat ; 
(6)  Bahrein,  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  (7)  Nedjed,  the  central 
desert  region. 
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This  large  peninsnla  mncli  resembles  Africa  in  its  desert  character. 
A  plateau  seems  to  rise  in  the  interior,  whose  greatest  elevation  is 
8,000  feet,  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  mountain-chain  or  highland, 
running  along  parallel  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  apparently  a  continuation 
of  Mount  Lebanon.  From  the  Straits  of  Babel -Mandeb  /another 
chain  runs  N.E.  to  Oman*  In  the  N.£.  of  the  country  there  exists  a 
large  tract  of  shifting  sands. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  dry  ;  in  many  places  rain  and  vegetation  are 
almost  unknown.  The  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  the  N.W.,  contains  the 
mountains  Sinai  and  Horeb,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  ; 
and  further  N.  is  a  desert  district,  called  El-Tih,  or  "The  Wander- 
ing," evidently  so  named  from  the  wandering  of  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness. 

TOWNS.— Mecca  (30,000)  ranks  first,  as  the  "holy  city"  of  the 
Mussulman  world,  having  been  the  birth-place  of  their  prophet 
Mahomet.  It  is  situated  near  the  Bed  Sea,  and  is  greatly  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims.    Jidda  (20,000)  is  its  port,  and  has  active  trade. 

Medina  (15,000),  directly  N.  of  Mecca,  is  the  place  where  Mahomet 
died,  632,  and  contains  his  tomb.  Yambo,  130  miles  distant,  serves 
as  its  port. 

Sana  (40,000),  in  the  south,  is  the  capital  of  Yemen,  a  highland 
district,  governed  by  an  Imaum.  Mocha  (7*000),  known  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  coffee,  is  a  little  north  of  the  strait. 

Muscat  (50,000),  the  capital  of  OTTian,  is  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  in  the  south.  The  governor  in  this  district  has  possessions  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa. 

Balirein,  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  an  excellent  station  of 
the  pearl  fishery,  in  which  more  than  1000  vessels  are  engaged  in  the 
season. 

Productions,  etc. — The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons— winter, 
spring,  and  summer ;  the  first  very  rainy  and  the  last  exceedingly 
hot.  Arabia  is  best  known  for  its  horses,  dates,  drugs,  coffee,  and 
gums.  No  important  river  exists.  Most  of  the  streams,  which  are 
BwoUen  in  the  rainy  season,  become  dried  up  in  the  summer. 


BRITISH   POSSESSIONS. 

Aden  (20,000),  called  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East,  stands  100  miles 
east  of  the  Strait  of  Babel-Mandeb,  on  a  strongly-fortified  promon- 
tory. It  is  an  important  position  in  connection  with  the  new  route 
to  India,  and  has  belonged  to  Britain  since  1840.  Perim,  a  small 
island  in  the  strait,  also  belongs  to  Britain. 
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PERSIA  OR  IRAN. 

Persia,  called  by  the  natives  Iran,  occupies  the  table- 
land (from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  high)  between  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  extending  from  26°  to  40° 
N,  latitude,  and  from  44°  to  61°  E.  longitude. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Turkestan,  the  Caspian,  and  Russian 
Armenia ;  on  the  E.  by  Afghanistan  and  Belooclustan ;  on  the  W. 
by  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian 
Sea.  The  surface  varies  much,  from  great  fertility  to  desert  ster- 
ility, the  latter  feature  predominating.  Near  the  seas  the  surface  is 
low,  and  the  temperature  very  hot  in  summer.  The  lowlanjl 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Elburz,  which  is  the  N.  boundary  of  the 
central  plateau,  is  very  luxuriant.  In  the  W.  the  country  is  also  rich 
in  the  valleys ;  but  in  the  £.  lies  a  salt  desert  which  is  irreclaimable. 
Persia  suffers  much  from  scarcity  of  water. 

The  following  are  the  usual  divisions  of  Persia  : — 


Provinces. 

Towns.      ' 

1  Irak-A)eml, 

Teheran,  Kashbin,  Eashan,  Ispahan,  Hamadan. 

2  AzerbUan, 

.- 

Tabriz,  Urumiah,  Miana. 

SObllan,     - 

•* 

Resht  Lahijan. 

4  Mazanderan, 

- 

Saree,  Balfroush. 

5KlimziBta&, 

. 

Shuster,  Dizful,  Hawiza. 

eFarslBtaa, 

- 

Shiraz,  Bushire. 

7  Laristan,  - 

- 

Lar. 

SEerman,  - 

. 

Kerman,  Gombroon. 

SKhorasali, 

. 

Meshid,  Astrabad. 

10  Lurlfltan,  - 

- 

Kermanshah. 

Irak-Ajemi  is  S.  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  and  consists 

of  desert  table-lands  in  the  centre,  with  the  desert  of  Zarang 

in  the  N.  K     The  streams  are  here  lost  in  the  sandy  wastes. 

In  the  W.,  among  the  hills,  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  and 

some  of  the  streams  even  reach  the  Tigris.    This  region 

produces  peaches  and  figs. 

TeOieraii  (120,000),  near  thei  southern  base  of  the  Elburz,  stands 
seventy  miles  from  the  Caspian,  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
entered  by  four  gates,  and  contains  many  bazaars.    It  has  been  the 
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capital  since  1788,  and  is  almost  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  in  the 
BUQimer  heat  for  cooler  haunts.  Xspaliaii  (120,000),  in  the  S.,  on  a 
plateau  4,000  feet  above  sea  level,  was  once  a  very  populous  city.  Its 
stone  and  seal  cutters  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Hamadan,  in  the 
W.,  is  a  caravan  centre  between  the  capital  and  Baghdad.  It  is  the 
ancient  Echbatana.  Kashan  is  a  centre  of  trade  between  the  capital 
aod  Ispahan.  Kashbln  (90,000),  in  the  N.,  is  a  good  commercial  city, 
celebrated  for  grapes  and  nuts. 

AzerbJjan  lies  in  the  N.W.,  being  separated  from  Cau- 
casia by  the  river  Aras,  and  containing  the  large  lake 
Urumiah.     The  surface  is  well  diversified, 

Tabriz  (150,000)  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  is  a  seat 
of  transit  trade  with  Europe.  The  climate  is  extreme,  varying  from 
great  heat  in  summer  to  intense  cold  in  winter.  Ununlali,  near  the 
W.  shore  of  the  lake  of  same  name,  is  a  considerable  town.  Miana, 
a  small  town  near  the  S.,  is  remarkable  for  the  Persian  poisonous 
bug.    Mara^ha  has  greatly  declined. 

Ghilan  is  a  very  small  province  on  the  S.W.  of  the' 

Caspian ;  is  low  and  swampy, 

Beflit  (50,000)  is  chiefly  engaged  in  trade  with  Russia,  but  is  very 
unhealthy. 

Mazanderan  lies  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Elburz 
range ;  is  similar  in  character  to  the  preceding. 

Saree  (20,000)  is  a  little  inland,  and  has  good  streets  and  houHcs. 
Balfimsli  is  a  straggling  town,  which  has  suffered  from  its  unhealthy 
situation. 

EJlllzlstan  borders  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  N.,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Kuren  and  the  Kerkah,  both  tributaries  of  the 
Shat-el-Arab.  The  productions  consist  of  rice,  cotton^ 
sugar,  and  indigo. 

Shaster,  on  the  Kuren,  was  nearly  depopulated  by  the  plague  in 
1832. 

Parfidstan  and  Laristan  border  the  Persian  Gulf  on 
the  E.  shore,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Merhhmeh  mountains.  The  surface  gradually  rises  from  the 
shore.  Here  is  lake  Bakhtegan  (in  Farsistan),  from  which 
much  salt  is  procured. 
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Sixiraz  (15,000),  the  capital  of  the  former,  in  a  beautiful  district^ 
has  trade  in  otto  of  rosea  and  salt.  Bushlre  (20,000),  "Father  of 
Cities,"  is  a  good  port,  with  great  intercourse  with  India.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British,  1857  ;  and  the  telegraph  passes  through  it.  Lar 
(10,000)  is  near  the  centre  of  the  province. 

Kerman  borders  on  Beloochistan,  and  contains  a  surface 

very  much  a  wilderness.     It  is  infested  with  robbers. 

Kerman  (30,000),  in  one  of  the  few  fertile  tracts  of  the  province, 
is  walled,  and  has  some  manufactures.  Gombroon  is  a  port  on  the 
strait  of  Ormuz,  of  less  importance. 

Khorasan,  much  the  largest  province,  occupies  the 
N.E.,  and  has  an  elevated  surface. 

Meshed  (50,000),  on  the  Tejend,  in  the  N.E.,  is  a.holy  city  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  has  manufactures  of  jewellery,  sword-blades,  and 
gold  work. 

Astrabad  (20,000)  is  in  an  unhealthy  position  at  the  S.E.  of  the 
Caspian.  Yesd  (40,000),  in  the  S.W.  of  this  province,  is  an  impor- 
tant caravan  seat. 

Luristan  lies  in  the  W.,  is  bordered  by  hills,  and  con- 
tains a  valley  through  the  centre  of  which  the  Kerkah  runs. 
This  province  extends  N.  almost  to  L.  Urumiah. 

germanBhab  (30,000)  is  modem,  well  built,  and  thriving,  with  trade 
in  fruits,  carpets,  cottons,  and  swords. 


MoimtaillS. — ^The  mountains  of  Persia  are,  properly 
speaking,  continuations  of  the  Caucasian,  Taurus,  and  Ar- 
menian chains,  which  enter  on  the  N.W. 

The  Mburz,  running  parallel  to  the  Caspian,  from  12  to  20  miles 
distant,  is  a  continuation  of  the  first-named.  Many  of  its  peaks  are 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  highest.  Mount  Demavend,  is  20,000 
feet  high.  The  Taurus  enters  near  L.  Van,  and,  turning  S.E.,  rami- 
fies into  many  parallel  chains.  On  the  N.,  the  ElhurZy  on  the  W.,  the 
Zagro8,  on  the  S.,  the  Kerman,  are  the  boundaries  of  the  plateau, 
which  extends  to  Afghanistan  on  the  E. 

Rivers. — The  chief  are  the  Karun,  the  Kerkah,  in  the  S.;  the 
Uzun  and  Kizil-Aras,  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 

Lakes. —  Vrumiah  is  eighty  or  ninety  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  twenty-five  miles.    The  water  is  clear  and  salt   No  fish  can  live  in 
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it,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  so  great  that  it  is  little  affected  by  the 
winds.     Bakhtegan  and  Shiraz  are  the  other  chief  lakes. 

Climate,  etc.— No  country  has  a  more  varied  climate  and  a  drier  and 
purer  atmosphere.  That  of  the  lowlands  near  the  Gulf  consists  of  a 
good  winter  and  spring,  a  tolerable  summer,  with  an  excessive  autumti 
heat.  That  of  the  plateau  becomes  more  temperate  as  we  proceed 
N.,  but  in  the  desert  region  heat  in  siimmer  and  cold  in  winter  are 
intense.  The  lowlands  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian,  with  mild 
winters,  have  hot  summers.     Rains  are  frequent  and  heavy. 

Manufactures  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  shawls,  carpets, 
and  felts.  Silk  is  produced  in  every  province,  particularly  in  the  N., 
and  is  made  into  satin,  sarcenet,  brocade,  and  velvet,  which  are  sent 
to  Turkey  and  Russia.  Drugs,  dried  fruit,  and  horses  are  exported 
to  India.     Caravans  carry  on  trade  in  the  interior. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  are  either  settled  or  nomad,  the 
former  being  generally  dishonest,  servile,  and  cunning.  The  nomads 
are  Kurds,  Arabs,  Luurs,  and  Turkomans,  each  tribe  being  ruled  by  a 
chief,  like  the  ancient  clans  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Turko- 
mans are  the  ruling  race  of  the  country,  and  are  courageous,  manly, 
and  independent  in  spirit,  but  inveterate  robbers,  and  oppress 
cruelly  the  lower  classes. 


BELOOOHISTAN. 


Beloochistan,  south  of  Afghanistan,  comprises  the  follow- 
ing divisions,  under  the  Khan  (king)  of  Kelat : — Cutch, 
Gundava,  Sarawan,  Kelat,  Jhalawan,  Lus,  Mekran,  and 
Kuhistan.  It  extends  from  Persia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,,  and  includes  tracts  of  sandj  deserts,  with  ranges  of 
rocky  mountains.  The  heat  from  March  till  November  is 
unbearable.  From  India  this  country  is  separated  by  the 
Hala  range,  beyond  which  it  extends  in  the  N.  The  S.  of 
the  country,  thinly  peopled,  consists  of  a  series  of  terraces 
descending  to  the  sea,  while  the  N.  is  a  series  of  parallel 
ranges  of  considerable  elevation. 

Xelat  (20,000),  the  capital,  is  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  and  stands 
8,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Almonds,  melons,  and  dates  are  the  chief 
productions  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  city  was  in  1839  taken  by 
the  British.    Chmdava  is  the  winter  residence  of  the  khan  or  king. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  Beloches,  who  speak  a  corrapt 
Persian  dialect,  dwell  in  the  W.  The  BrahoeSy  who  speak 
a  dialect  of  Sanscrit  origin,  principally  dwell  in  the  £. 

Alexander  the  Great  led  his  army,  in  his  return  from  India,  through 
this  country.  The  Bokm  Pass,  6, 000  feet  high,  is  the  entrance  from 
India.    The  Oundava  Pass  is  more  S. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

This,  the  **  Country  of  the  Afghans,"  lies  between  India 
and  Persia,  extending  about  500  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
450  from  N.  to  S.  It  was  once  a  monarchy,  but  now  contains 
three  independent  states,  with  capitals  of  the  same  name^ 
Cabool,  Herat,  and  Candahar.  Seistan  is  tributary  to  Herat, 
and  Sewestan  to  Candahar.  Afghanistan  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  28""  and  35^""  N.  latitude,  and  between  62°  and 
73^  E.  longitude. 

It  consists  of  a  table-land,  with  the  river  Indus  on  its  £.  border. 
The  mountains,  which  are  off-shoots  of  the  Himalayas,  sometimes 
rise  to  18,000  or  20,000  feet.  The  Suliman  mountains  form  a  barrier 
on  the  side  of  India,  and  rise  to  11,300  feet  a  little  S.  of  the  Gomul 
pass.  The  Cabool  river  N.  of  these  mountains  presents  an  opening  to 
the  Indus.  This  valley  is  named  from  W.  to  E.  Kabool,  Jelalabad, 
and  Peshawur,  the  first  about  36  miles  long,  and  the  second  40  miles 
long.  The  Kyher  mountain,  through  which  is  the  Khyber  pass,  25 
miles  long,  at  a  height  of  3,373  feet,  through  which  the  British  army 
passed,  1842,  under  terrible  loss,  is  between  Jelalabad  and  Peshawur. 
Peshawur  is  a  plain  about  60  miles  long,  with  gentle  slopes  and  ravines. 
These  regions  are  very  rich  in  fruits.  N.  of  the  Cabool  basin  is  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  running  N.E.  and  S.  W.  The  Barman  Pass  is  between 
this  mountain  and  the  more  westerly  range  Koh-i-Baba,  and  is  8,496 
feet  high.  The  chief  rivers  are :  the  Helmund,  running  into  lake 
Hamoon  or  Zurrah;  the  Cabool^  which  flows  into  the  Indus  after  a 
course  of  200  miles,  and  a  descent  of  9,500  feet  in  its  course.  Hafts  are 
floated  down  it  from  Jelalabad.  The  Gomul  is  lost  by  absorption  in 
its  course.  The  climate  is  very  various,  and  fine  fleeced  sheep  and  goats 
are  the  most  valuable  stock. 

TOWNS. — Caboal  (6, 000),  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  a  large  ba- 
zaar. In  1839  it  was  entered  by  the  British  troops,  who,  in  1842«  wer« 
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compelled  to  retreat  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  several  oflEicers  and 
men  murdered  by  the  natives. 

Jalalabad  (3,000)  is  famous  for  a  gallant  defence  in  1842,  by  a 
British  force  under  Sir  R.  Sale.  Qhuznee  or  Olilznl  is  a  reduced 
town,  captured  by  the  British  in  1839,  and  again  in  1842.  It  is  7,000 
feet  above  sea  Level, 

Candahar  (76,000)  has  manufactures  of  arms,  silks,  and  woollens, 
and  is  a  caravan  station  between  Persia  and  India. 

Herat  (20,000),  in  the  N.  W.,  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley. 


INDIA. 

India,  or  Hindoostan,  is  the  central  peninsula  of  Asia,  and 
politically  includes  several  provinces  on  the  N.E.  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  are  usually  called  Further  India. 

India  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  In  the  N.  W.  ifc  is  separated  from  Afghanistan 
by  the  Suliman,  and  from  Beloochistan  by  the  Hala  mountains.  Its 
length  from  Bulti,  in  Cashmere,  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  2,000  miles, 
and  its  breadth,  on  the  27th  parallel,  is  1,180. 

'  Snifaoe. — Hindoostan  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions,  insular  and 
continental,  the  latter  being  situated  X.  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Ganges.  There  are  five  distinct  physical 
regions  :  (1)  The  great  mountain  barrier  on  the  N.,  already  described ; 
(2)  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  the  former  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  the  latter,  in  most  places,  exhibiting  extreme  sterility ;  (3)  the 
northern  plateau,  of  a  triangular  shape,  extending  from  Delhi  to  the 
valley  of  the  Taptee  and  the  Sautpoora  range ;  (4)  the  Deccan, 
bordered  by  the  Ghauts  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Mehadio 
range  S.  of  the  Taptee  on  the  N.;  (5)  the  maritime  plains  along  the 
S.E.  and  S.W.  coasts. 

•  The  second  district  is  unusually  level,  no  elevation  rising  to  more 
than  1,200  feet.  It  is  widest  in  the  £.,  where  it  extends  from  the 
Suliman  to  the  Arravulli  mountains,  running  N.E-  from  the  Eunn  of 
Cutch.  In  the  E.  it  •  extends  from  Cnttack,  on  the  Mahanuddy,  to 
Chittagong,  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  In  the  centre  it  is 
considerably  contracted. 

The  N.  plateau  extends  from  the  Aravulli  mountains,  on  the  W., 
to  the  Sautpoora,  and  merges  into  the  plain  from  Delhi,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jvimna,  and  includes  the  Vindhya  mountains  in  the 
S.     Its  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nerbudda,  seek  the  Gauges. 
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The  Deccan  attains  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  in  Mysore,  and  has 
a  general  slope  towards  the  east.  Its  encircling  mountains  attain  a 
much  higher  elevation. 

The  fifth  region  contains  several  spurs  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  which 
sometimes  descend  to  the  shore.  On  the  Ooromandel  coast  the  rivers 
have  larger  deltas,  and  the  Carnatic  is  one  of  the  richest  districts  in 
India. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  Government  consists  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  aided  bj  a  Council  of  fifteen  members,  which  sits 
in  London.  In  India  the  Governor-General  is  head  of  the 
administration,  whose  council  consists  of  five  ordinary  and 
one  or  two  extraordinary  members — the  commander-in- 
chief,  etc.  The  Governor-General  receives  £30,000  a-year, 
with  allowances  worth  £10,000. 

The  following  is  an  official  return  of  1870  : — 


Presidencies  and  Provinces. 

Sqr.  Miles. 

Population. 

Governor-General  of  India  in  Council, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  . 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  N.W.  Provinces,     . 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude, 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Central  Provinces,    , 
Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Burmah, 

Governor  of  Madras, 

Governor  of  Bombay, 

Commissioner  of  Scmde,      .... 

46,738 
200,724 
83,690 
95,768 
24,060 
82,839 
93,879 
141,113 
87,639 
54,003 

6,285,593 
40,352,960 
30,086,898 
17,600,000 
11,220,747 

7,987,476 

2,392,312 
26,539,052 
11,093,512 

1,795,594 

The  British  possessions  are  usually  spoken  of  as  divided 
into  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay, 


BENGAL  PROPER. 


Divisions. 


The  Lower  Provinces, 

The  North-west  Provinces, 

Oude, 

The  Punjab, 

Berar,  or  Najpoor, 


Towns. 


Calcutta,  Serampore,  Patna. 
Agra^  Cawnpore,  Delhi. 
Lucknow,  Oude. 
Lahore,  Mooltan,  Attock. 
Najpoor,  Chanda. 
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DEPENDENT  STATES. 


Divisions. 

Towns. 

Hydrabad, 

Hydrabad,  Aurungubad. 

Holkar'B     and   Sclndia's 

Indoor,  Gwalior. 

DomlnlonB, 

Dbar,  Bbopal,  ftc, 

Dhar,  Bhurtpoor. 

Rajpootana, 

Jhodpore,  Boundee. 

Bnndelcmid  and  Rewah, 

Band,  Rewah. 

Btaawnlpore, 

Bhawulpore. 

Slkli  States, 

Puttiala. 

The  Lower  Provinces  embrace  the  lower  course 
of  the  Ganges ;  and  include  Bengal  Proper,  Behar,  higher 
up  the  river,  with  a  part  of  Onssa,  which  is  low  and  sterile 
in  the  coast  districts,  and  subject  to  periodical  famines. 

Bengal  is  a  flat  district,  well  watered  by  rivers,  which 
swell  in  the  rainy  season  and  deposit  vegetable  matter  on 
the  country  near,  thus  greatly  enriching  it.  Shallow  lakes 
are  numerous.  Rice  is  the  principal  production ;  but  the 
ordinary  grain  crops,  beans,  peas,  millet,  poppies  for  opium, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  are  also  produced.  Silk,  tea,  and 
cotton  are  largely  cultivated. 

Calcutta  (600,000),  the  capital  of  British  India,  is  situated  on  the 
Hooghly,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  city  is  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  one,  inhabited  by  Europeans  and  native  merchants, 
is  beautifully  laid  out,  with  wide  streets  and  handsome  public 
edifices ;  the  other,  ''Black  town,"  is  crowded  with  inhabitants,  and 
is  filthy.  Ships  of  a  large  tonnage  can  come  up  to  the  town,  which 
is  defended  by  Fort  William,  one  of  the  stroogesfc  fortresses  in  the 
world.  In  1756  the  town  was  taken  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  146 
British  soldiers  stuffed  into  a  small  square  room  called  the  **  Black 
Hole,"  of  whom  123  were  suffocated  before  the  following  morning. 
The  commerce  of  the  city  is  very  extensive,  and  its  educational 
establishments  liberally  patronized.  Flassy,  to  the  N.,  70  miles 
distant,  is  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Clive,  1757,  which  overthrew 
Surajah  Dowlah,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  empire. 
Serampore,  on  the  Ganges,  was  purchased  from  the  Danes,  1845. 
Moorshedabad  (150,000)  has  silk,  carpet,  and  embroidery  making, 
Monghyr  (30,000)  has  hardware  manufactures.  Dacca  (60,000),  on  a 
branch  of  the  Brahmapootra,  once  the  seat  of  great  musliu  mauu' 
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factures,  has  still  some  cotton- weaving.  Fats.a  (300  000)  is  enclosed 
by  a  brick  wall,  has  good  trade  in  rice,  opium,  indigo,  and  saltpetre, 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  200  Englishmen  by  the  Nabob, 
1763.  It  is  the  chief  town  in  Bahar.  Oaya  (40,000)  is  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  Beliar  or  Bahar  (25,000)  has  much  fallen  into  decay. 
Cattack  (30,000)  is  a  decaying  town,  with  manufactures  in  braas. 
Juggernaut,  on  the  coaat,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  was  long 
notorious  for  its  barbarous  rites. 

The  N.W.  Provinces  include  the  upper  and  middle 
Ganges.  They  consist  of  six  provinces :  Delhiy  Meerut, 
Bohilcund,  Agra,  Allahabad,  and  Benares,  The  surface  in  the 
]N.  is  sandy,  and  much  less  moisture  falls  than  in  Bengal. 
Several  canals  have  been  cut  to  assist  irrigation — the  grand 
trunk  is  350  miles  long,  and  its  offshoots  460. 

Benares  (200,000),  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is 
built  on  the  Ganges,  midway  between  Calcutta  and  Delhi  (400  miles 
from  each).  The  houses  are  built  closely  together,  and  the  streets 
narrow.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  trade  in  diamonds  from  Bundelcund, 
shawls  from  the  N.,  and  muslins  from  the  S.£.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  court  of  circuit,  and  has  an  English  college. 

Allaiiabad  (60,000)  is,  from  its  position  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Jumna  with  the  Ganges  (70  miles  W.  from  Benares),  held  sacred  by  the 
Brahmins,  who  flock  to  it  in  crowds  as  pilgrims.  It  has  a  powder 
factory  and  beautiful  military  barracks.  In  the  mutiny  of  1857i 
nine  young  officers,  eight  other  officers,  and  more  than,  thirty  Euro- 
peans, were  here  massacred  by  the  native  troops. 

Cawnpore  (60,000)  is  one  of  the  most  important  central  cities  on 
the  Ganges.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  brick,  and  is  a  military  station  ; 
and,  unless  when  clouds  of  dust  envelop  it  in.the  hot  season,  it  lift  a 
pleasant  residence.  Here  were  perpetrated,  in  1857,  the  brutal 
massacres  of  Nenah  Sahib,  when  200  British  women  and  children 
suffered  the  most  ciuel  butcheries,  and  whose  bodies  he  caused  next 
day  to  be  thrown  into  a  well 

Delhi  (170,000),  long  the  capital  of  this  Mohammedan  empire  in 
India,  stands  on  the  ffumna,  about  270  miles  from  Cawnpore.  The 
present  city  was  built  in  1631,  has  houses  of  brick,  many  palaces,  and 
mosques  with  gilded  domes.  An  extensive  inland  trade,  and  some 
manufactures  of  scarfs,  etc.,  are  carried  on.  In  1857  the  mutineers 
seized  the  city,  in  which  they  were  then  besieged  ;  but  the  city  was 
retaken  by  the  British,  20th  September  following. 

Hurdwar  (100,000),  on  the  Ganges,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains. 
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is  a  good  commercial  mart,  where  numbers  of  Hindoo  pilgrims  assem- 
ble. It  has  a  large  annual  fair.  FemUcabad  (130,000)  is  a  walled  town, 
which  has  active  trade  with  Cashmere^  Hinapere  (70,000)  is  a  well 
built  town,  with  trade  in  silk,  and  cotton,  and  a  carpet  mannfaetozy.- 
Agra  (120,000)  is  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  N.W.  Provinces. 
It  stands  on  the  Jumna  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain^  and  contains 
some  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The  fortress,  or 
residency,  was  held  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  though  the  insurgents 
held  th^  town.  Meerat  (30,000)  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal 
artillery.  Here  the  mutiny  first  broke  out«  ]  0th  May,  1857.  BarelUy 
(100,000)  is  an  important  manufacturing  town,  producing  carpets, 
hardware,  embroidery,  and  cabinet  works.  Westward  is  Simla,  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  govemors-generaL  It  is  7,866  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  has  cool  bracing  air.  Calpee  (20,000)  has  manufactures 
of  paper  and  sugar-candy.  It  is  fortified,  and  commands  this  part  of 
the  Jumna.  Almora  (10,000)  is  6,300  feet  above  sea  level,  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain. 

Oude*  or  Oudh  is  situated  between  the  Ganges  and 
Nepaul,  and  is  well  watered  by  streams  from  the  mountains 
on  their  way  to  that  river.  Its  area  is  27,890  square  miles 
and  its  population  is  above  8,000,000.  The  surface  is  a 
plain,  sloping  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  drained  by  the 
Grnntif  Ghagraf  and  the  Eaptie.  It  produces  cereals,  mus- 
tard, rice,  maize,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton*  It  exports 
soda,  saltpetre,  and  salt.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  Hindoos, 
are  warlike,  and  chiefly  supplied  the  notorious  Sepoys. 

Lndmow  (300,000)  h  on  the  Gumti,  surrounded  by  a  well>wooded 
country.  Its  large  and  fantastic  palaces  are  the  chief  attraction. 
The  site  of  the  city  is  extensive,  and  the  domes  and  minarets  rise 
among  green  trees  of  glorious  f oUage.  Here,  in  the  mutiny,  the 
British  garrison  defended  the  residency  under  Sir  Henry  Lawrenoo 
and  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  for  eighty-seven  days,  against  60,000  troops, 
untU  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  then  made  one  of  the  most 
masterly  retreats  on  record. 

Onde  (8,000),  the  capital  of  the  late  kingdom,  is  now  much  decayed. 
Fyiab^  (90,000)  is  also  rapidly  declining.  Its  gardens  are  celebrated^ 
for  grapes  and  other  fruits. 

*  It  waa  annezed  bj  Lord  Dalbouie,  1847. 
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The  Punjab  is  an  extensive  territory  in  the  N.W.;  had 
belonged  to  Britain  since  1849.  It  is  so  named  from  the 
"five  rivers"  which  water  it;  one  of  which,  the  StUkjy 
forms  its  E.  and  S.E.  boundary.  Spurs  from  the  Himalayas 
penetrate  this  district  in  the  N.,  and  enclose  nice  valleys ; 
but  in  the  S.  the  only  elevation  is  the  Salt  Range,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Ghelum,  rising  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet. 
On  the  borders  of  the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  sandy  and  sterile.  Crops  of  wheat,  rice,  barley, 
maize,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium  are  grown.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  population  are  Moslems,  one-sixth  Hindoos, 
one-sixth  Sikhs. 

Lahore  (110,000)  is  a  large  and  important  city  on  the  Kavee,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall  7  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains  many 
ruins,  as  weU  as  numbers  of  mosques  and  Hindoo  temples.  It  came 
into  our  possession  in  1849. 

Amrltslr  (90,000)  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  silks,  and  shawls. 
Feroiepore  is  now  an  important  military  station.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood were  fought  the  battles  of  Ferozeshah^  Moodkee,  and  Sobraon  ; 
and  a  little  N.  Ouj^rat^  and  ChillienwaUah,  all  fought  in  the  Sikh 
war.  Uooltan  (80,000)  was  taken  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  1849. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silks,  shawls,  and  carpets.  Peshawur  (50,000), 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  is  a  strong  military  position, 
with  increasing  trade.  It  is  on  the  frontier.  AtaJc,  or  Attock,  on  the 
Indus,  is  the  plaee  where  most  of  the  armies  invading  India  crossed 
the  river,  including  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Mnrri,  on  a  hill,  is 
the  resort  of  the  governor  and  hi^ier  officials  us  the  hot  season. 

Naigpoor  is  almost  wholly,  within  the  Peccan.  In  the 
N.  spurs  of  the  Vindhya  Hills  penetrate,  and  in  the  S.E. 
much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  jungle,  the  haunt  of 
numbers  of  tigers.  Berar,  on  the  W., produces  much  cotton. 

Sagar  and  Nerbudda,  much  coal. 

Nagpoor  (10,000),  *'  the  town  of  serpents,*'  has  trade  in  arms,  silk, 
and  cutlery.    The  railway  extends  to  this  town.  ^ 
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DEPENDENCY  OF  BENGAL. 

Hyderabad,  a  kingdom  under  a  ruler  called  the 
Nizam,  embraces  a  good  deal  of  the  Deccan,  and  has  the 
river  Kistna  its  S.  boundary,  and  the  Godavery  its  N.E. 
boundary,  the  latter  traversing  the  whole  district  from  W. 
to  E.  The  slope  of  the  country  is  to  the  E. ;  the  soil  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  maize,  and 
mustard.    The  Nizam  has  been  a  British  ally  since  1768. 

H7dera1>ad  (200,000)— «  Lions'  Town  *'— is  sitoated  on  the  Massy, 
in  a  central  position.  Its  artizans  are  noted  for  their  skill  in 
diamond-cutting,  the  district  containing  many  precious  stones. 
Beautiful  gardens  adorn  the  environs  of  this  city. 

Secnnderabad,  a  httle  N. ,  contains  the  British  cantonment.  Gol- 
conda,  seven  miles  W. ,  contains  a  fortress  in  which  the  Nizam's 
treasures  are  kept.  It  was  once  renowned  for  diamond-cutting. 
Auranga1>ad  (60,000)  is  a  declining  town  in  the  N.W.  Assays,  N.  of 
Aurungabad,  is  a  small  village  at  which  WeUesley  defeated  the  Mah- 
rattas,  1802. 

Indore  and  Gwalior,  or  Holkar's  and  Scindia*s  do- 
minions, are  several  detached  districts  N.  of  the  Vindhya 
hills ;  and,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  Dhar  and  BhopaL 
Buvdelmnd  and  Rewah  are  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; 
and  more  N.  are  Dholpoor  and  Bhurtpoor.  Rampoor  is  en- 
closed by  Eohilcund. 

Indore  (15,000)  is  a  rather  mean-looking  town,  with  littlg  trade. 
Mhow  is  a  small  town  in  the  same  state,  and  a  British  cantonment. 

Qwallor  (50,000)  is  the  capital  of  Scindia,  and  is  well  fortified.  It 
was  a  scene  of  an  active  insurrection  in  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 
Jhansl  (20,000)  has  a  considerable  trade  and  a  large  population.  The 
Europeans  were  all  murdered  here  in  1857.  In  1858  Sir  H.  Rose  took 
it  by  storm.  The  manufacture  of  bows  and  arrows  is  its  chief  in. 
dttstry.  Oojeln  or  UJelii  (120,000)  is  one  of  the  seven  sacred  cities  of 
the  Hindoos. 

Dhar  is  the  capital  of  a  small  princedom  of  the  same  name. 

Bhopal,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Vindhya  hills,  is  surrounded  by  a 
decayed  walL 
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Bhmtpoor  {lOOlOOO^  was  the  Boeneof  an  obstmate  attack  of  LorS 
lake,  1805.    It  has  great  trade  m  salt. 

Rajpootana  i»  about  tlie  size  of  tbe  Umted  Kingdom. 

It  extends  into  the  Indian  desert  on  the  W«,  where  nothing 

but  droves  of  wild  asses,  foxes,  antelopes,  and  desert-rats 

are  met.    The  remainder  of  the  country  is  fertile,  and  is 

watered  ehiefij  by  affluents  of  the  Jumna. 

Joadpoor  (100^000)  is  a  fine  town,  occupying  a  strong  position. 
Je3n?oor  (50,000)  is  an  elegant  city,  with  a  native  observatory. 

Bhawulpore  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Gharor 
a  river  formed  by  the  juneticm  of  the  Beas  and  Snilej  with 
the  Chenab.  It  is  extremely  bcoren,  unless  (»i  the  river  bor- 
ders, where  indigo,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit,  are  raised 
in  considerable  quantities.  Sikhim  is  a  small  state,  separ 
rating  Nepaul  from  Bhotan. 


BOMBAY  PREISIDENCfT. 


DMaloot. 


North  and  Sontli  Concaa, 
Punab»  Alunednnggnr, 
Sliandesli  and  Goojetat^ 
Boinde, 


Tomuk 


Bombay,  Tannah. 
Punah,  AhuMdno^ar^  Sattara. 
Snraty  Baroehc^  .^^nedabad. 
Hyderabad,  Tattah,  Korracbeeb 


DEPENDENT  STATES. 


Ck>oJerat   and  Ckoloowar's 

Dominions 
Outdi. 
KoUiaimr. 


Baroda,  Cambay. 

Bhoo  j,  Mandavi. 
Kolhapur. 


BOMBAY. 

This  presidency,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  on  the  western 
side,  with  a  coast-line  extending  from  Canara,  in  the  S.,  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  with  an  inward  reach  varying  from 
200  to  300  miles.  With  the  exception  of  Scinde,  which 
borders  on  Beloochistan,  Bombay  may  be  divided  into  three 
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pliysieal  regions:  (i.)  the  two  Contians,  between  tbe  Ghauts 
and  Arabian  Sea,  whieh  has  a  very  high  temperature,  some- 
tioses  reaching  115*;  (ii.)  the  B.  slope  of  the  same  moun- 
tains, which  is  sometimes  subject  to  droughts ;  (iu.)  the  dis- 
trict around  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Taptee  and  Nerbudda, 
an  allayial  tract  This  presidency  includes  the  best  cotton 
fields  of  India,  with  an  increasing  exportation.  Many  of 
the  ParseeSj  descendants  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers 
of  Persia,  are  located  near  the  coast,  whose  mechanical  skill 
and  mercantile  probity  and  industry  are  well  known.*  The 
exports  consist  of  cotton,  opinm^  coffee,  pepper,  ivory,  and 
gums.  The  area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  tiie  population  about  12,000,000. 

BoMbay  <150,000)  derived  its  name  from  two  Portngttese  worcU 
iBom-hakia),  meaoiag  good  karbour.  ^It  «ta«d8  on  a  biii«11  island  of 
the  eaiiM  naine^  wbiet^  U  about  9  miles  lo«£^  in  a  rather  picturesque 
{Kxsitioii,  with  the  mountain  range  of  the  Ghauts  in  the  ctistanco 
behind  the  town.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  many  of  its  houses 
have  trees  and  shrubs,  with  small  gardens  attached.  Shipbuilding  is 
carried  on  in  its  docks,  and  commercial  enterprise  is  of  the  first  mag- 
idtade.  During  the  last  few  yean  the  exports  of  cotton  have  greatiy 
increased. 

Poonaby  with  Sattara,  «te.,  lie  inland,  and  enjoy  a  more 
temperate  elimate  than  the  coast.  The  district  is  ehiefly 
watered  by  the  Kistna  and  its  tributaries. 

VDonah  (75,000),  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  stands 
in  a  dry  ^ain,  about  100  miles  by  rail  from  Bombay.  It  contains  a 
Sanskrit  college,  and  is  the  chief  military  station  of  the  Deccan. 

Ahmodnvggnr  (20,000)  is  about  70  miles  N'.B.,  and  is  an  important 
town.     It  was  taken  by  Wellesley,  1803. 

Sattara,  about  115  miles  S.  from  Bombay,  is  also  am  important  mili- 
tary station. 

Khandesh,  embradng  the  middle  course  of  the  Taptee, 
and  Gk)OJerat  containing  this  river's  mouth  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Nerbudda  (and  enclosing  tfa<e  gulf  of  Cambay),  pro- 
duce much  of  the  Indian  cotton  from  their  alluvial  soil 

*  Thej  worship  the  nut.  Mini,  proatrste  thenflSlTM  on  the  sea-shore  at  suniifls  and 
Muiiet  Thuy  were  Arisen  from  their  own  coont^  hy  the  Mabometui,  and  now 
oat  a  law  hare  mt.*»AnmA  ^  noiitlQiia  el  ABlBtfiee.. 
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Surat  (140,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee,  is  now  declining.  It 
has  an  hospital  for  aged  and  maimed  animals.  Here  the  East  Indian, 
Company  established  their  first  factory. 

Baroche  (30, 000)  is  an  ill-built  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nerbudda. 

Scinde  embraces  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus,  where  rich  crops  of  rice,  barley,  etc.,  with  sugar  and 
indigo,  are  raised.  The  remainder  of  this  country  is  part  of 
the  great  Indian  desert.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  larger 
proportion  of  Mahometans  to  Hindoos  than  in  any  other 
province. 

Hyderabad  (20,000),  the  capital,  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  has 
manufactures  of  arms.  Ueanee  is  a  few  miles  distant,  where  Sir  C. 
Napier  defeated  the  Belooches  in  1843. 

Kurrachee  (20,000)  is  the  principal  port,  and  now  the  principal 
telegraph  station,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance. 

Gk)OJerat  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  gardens  of  India ;  it 

contains  the  peninsula  of  Kattiwar,  between  the  gulfs  of 

Cutch  and  Cambay.     Carnhay  is  a  small  native  state.     Cutch 

is  subject  to  earthquakes.    Kolapore  and  Savmnt-W arret  are 

small  native  states. 

Baroda  (100,000)  is  a  good  trading  city,  but  not  increasing  in  im- 
portance. Cambay,  on  the  estuary  of  the  River  Myhe,  has  manufac- 
tures of  stufis,  chintz,  and  silk,  and  is  a  small  seaport. 

BliooJ,  in  a  plain,  is  the  capital  of  Cutch,  and  has  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver. 


MADRAS    PBESIDENOY. 


DiTisions. 


Towns. 


The  Camatlc,* 

N.  Circars,  • 

8.  Ganara  and  Malabar, 

Mysore, 

Colmbatoor, 

CoQirz,  -       -       .       . 


Madras,  Arcot,  Tanjore. 
Ganjam,  Masulipatam,  Coringa. 
Mangalore,  Cannanore,  CaUcut. 
Mysore,  Bangalore,  Seringapatam. 
Colmbatoor. 
Mercara. 


*  The  Camatic,  a  familiar,  though  not  a  geographical  term,  extends  from  Cape 
Comorin  as  far  as  the  month  of  the  Kistna.  The  Malabar  coast  extends  along  the 
W.  shore  from  Cape  Comorin  as  far  N.  as  Mangalore ;  and  the  Ooromandel  eoa$t  mua 
on  the  £.  from  Callmore  point  ai  far  N.  as  the  OarnaHc. 
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DEPENDENT  STATES 

Divisions. 

Towns. 

CocWn,         -         -        -        -       - 
Travancore,          -       -       -       . 

Jeypoor,  etc.,        -       -       -       - 

Cochin. 

Trivandrum. 

Jeypoor. 

MADRAS. 

This  presidency  embraces  the  whole  south  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  including  the  E.  and  W.  coasts,  with  the  excep-. 
tion  of  the  French  possessions,  small  and  unimportant.  On 
the  E.,  its  N.  limit  is  the  Ghilka  Lake.  "  The  opposite 
coast  regions  remarkably  contrast  in  their  climate.  On  the 
E.  side  there  is  more  continuous  and  intense  dry  heat  than 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  India.  At  the  midnight  hour 
the  thermometer  is  not  unfrequeritly  above  100°.  Wood- 
work shrinks  and  warps ;  nails  are  loosened,  and  fall  out  of 
doors  and  tables ;  glass  globes  and  shades  are  cracked."*  On 
the  W.  side,  however,  the  excessive  humidity  is  the  chief 
climatic  characteristic. 

Madras  (80,000)  is  a  handsome  city,  with  a  very  bad  harbonr,  which 
only  admits  small  flat-bottomed  boats  or  rafts  to  eater  the  town.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  said  to  contain  no  harbour,  but  merely  a  roadstead  two 
miles  off  the  town.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  George,  which  con- 
tains the  government  oflSces  and  the  courts  of  justice.  Madras  has  a 
university  and  a  grammar  schooL  The  climate  is  hot,  but  not  un- 
healthy It  was  taken  by  the  French  and  much  injured  in  1744,  but 
restored  at  the  peace,  1748.  Great  quantities  of  ice  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

Arcot  (50,000)  was  the  place  where  Lord  Clive,  in  1751,  gained  his 

first  military  laurels.     In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  tank  to  hold  water 

in  the  dry  season  8  miles  long.    Vellore  (50,000)  was  the  scene  of  a 

massacre  of  the  British  officers  by  the  native  troops,  1806,  in  a  mntiny. 

TaiUore  (80,000),  a  chief  city  of  the  Hindoos,  is  a  town  with  very 

considerable  manufactures.    Trichlnopoly  (30,000)  is  a  strong  town, 

with  manufactures  of  cutlery,  jewellery,  and  cheroots  of  the  best 

quality. 

*  Milner'8  Geography.    Chambera. 
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The  N.  Oircars  extends  from  the  Chilka  Lake  along 
the  Carnatic  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna,  with  a  low- 
shore,  rising  as  we  go  inland. 

Qanjani  is  now  almost  in  ruins.  QhicacolA  (50,000),  in  a  more 
salubrioas  situation,  has  been  more  fortunate.  KasnUpatain  (25,000), 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Kistna»  has  manufactures  of  chintzes  and 
muslins,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  China,  Arabia,  etc. 

Malabar  and  S.  Oanara  are  similarly  situated  on 
the  W.  coast,  and  are  much  covered  with  mountains,  the 
slopes  of  which  are  richly  clad  with  sandal  wood,  teak 
trees,  and  other  valuable  timber.  The  shore  is  sandy ;  and 
the  district  produces  cocoa-nuts,  rice,  spices,  pepper,  and 
ginger. 

KaogaOore  (15,000),  though  with  a  very  bad  harbour,  is  one  of  the 
principal  ports  for  the  exportation  of  rice. 

GaUout  (20,000)  is  remariiable  as  the  first  place  in  India  visited  by 
Vasoo  de  Gama.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  well-known  article  calico. 
Cannaaon  (20,000X  the  best  harbour  on  this  coast,  is  the  principal 
British  station  in  Malabar.    Beypoor  is  a  little  S.  of  Calicut 

Ooimbatore  lies  almost  entirely  E.  of  the  W.  Ghauts, 
between  the  Malabar  and  Carnatic  coasts,  with  the 
Neilgherry  HUls  on  the  N.,  which  decline  gradually  into 
the  table-land  of  Mysore. 

Ooorg,  on  the  N.W*,  with  beautiful  well-cultivated 
valleys,  and  a  diversified  surface,  the  lowest  point  of  which 
is  3,000  feet  high,  was  an  independent  principality.  The 
annual  rainfall  is  120  inches.  It  contains  several  ramparts, 
rising  fi*om  20  to  25  feet,  evidently  constructed  in  remote 
antiquity  for  defensive  purposes. 

Ooimhatora,  a  large  town,  a  station  on  the  Madras  railway,  is  on 
the  S.  decliTity  of  the  Neilgherries.  Near  the  town  is  a  great 
gorge  in  the  W.  Ghaats,  which  admits  of  the  free  passage  of  both 
monsoons. 

Vtaoamimd,  or  Ooty,  a  sanitorium  for  Europeans,  is  situated  among 
the  hills.    Meroara,  the  capital  of  Coorg,  stands  4^000  feet  above  sea 
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level,  and  is  inhabited  by  aa  indufitrious  aihletic  race  of  moon- 

taineera. 

Mysore  is  an  inland  district  almost  as  large  as  Scot- 
land, and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  table-land, 
drained  by  the  Cauvery,  the  Pennar,  and  other  rivers.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  pleasant,  and  the  productions  are 
cinnamon,  pepper,  coffee,  silk,  cotton,  and  sago.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  history  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  his 
son,  Tippoo  Sahib. 

Uysoro  (55^000)  eontains  the  British  residency.  Its  houses  are 
bnUt  of  teak. 

Serlngapatam  (12,000)  was  strongly  fortified  by  Tippoo  Sahib, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  It  is  on  an  island  in  the 
Ganvery.  In  1792  it  was  attacked  by  Lord  Gornwallis,  who  com- 
pelled the  Nizam  to  give  up  half  his  dominions.  In  1799  it  was 
taken  by  the  British  and  Tippoo  Sahib  killed.  Bangalore  (60,000)  is 
the  largest  town,  and  has  cotton  and  silk  manufactories. 

Trayancore  and  Oochin  form  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
S.  India.  They  are  among  the  most  favoured  places  as  re- 
gards soil  and  climate.  The  valleys  give  abundance  of 
the  best  rice ;  the  hills  the  best  timber  of  pine  and  teak. 

Cochin  (30,000)  has  ship-building,  and  ia  a  highly  commercial 
town,  though  its  harbour  is  not  good. 

Trivandnim  (12,000),  the  capital  of  Travancore,  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Karamany.  It  has  an  observatory.  Quilon  (15,000)  is  a  port 
further  N. 


INDEPENDENT  STATES. 

These  consist  of  Oashmerej  in  the  N.,  bordering  on  the 
Punjab  j  Nepaul^  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas ; 
and  Bhotan,  further  east,  on  the  same  slope. 

Oashmere  lies  imbedded  in  high  mountains,  amongst 
which  are  some  very  lofty  summits.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  earth,  consisting  of  an  elevated 
valley,  bordered  by  hills  of  from  80  to  90  miles  long,  with 
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an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  It  contains  a  lake,  Wvller,  40 
miles  in  circuit,  through  which  the  Jhelum  flows,  and 
brings  with  it  the  drainage  of  the  whole  valley.  The 
staple  production  is  rice ;  fruit-trees  and  roses  are  cultivated 
with  great  care ;  wheat  and  other  grain  crops  are  also 
raised;  sheep  are  plentiful;  and  the  Cashmere  goat  has 
long  been  famous  for  his  long  silky  hair.  The  manufactures 
consist  of  shawls  (of  goats'  hair),  leather,  fire-arms,  and 
ottar  of  roses.  It  presents  six  shawls  annually  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  is  so  far  tributary. 

Berlnagnr  (40,000),  the  capital,  is  sitaated  on  the  Jhelum,  near  the 
centre  of  the  plain,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  magnificent 
scenery.  Islamabad,  higher  up  the  river,  is  a  seat  of  the  shawl, 
woollen,  and  cotton  manufactures.  Here  the  river  becomes  navigable 
for  barges.  Baramula  stands  at  the  pass  through  which  the  river 
breaks  through  the  mountains.  Bampre  is  a  populous  town  on  the 
Jhelum. 

Nepaul  extends  from  26*'  to  31°  N.  Lat^  and  from  80*" 
to  88°  E.  Long.,  bordering  Thibet  on  the  N.,  and  the  plains 
of  the  Ganges  on  the  S.  Much  of  the  country  is  occupied 
by  rugged  mountains,  with  long  narrow  valleys  in  some 
places.  On  the  southern  border  grassy  downs  and  forests 
are  found.  Eice  is  the  principal  production ;  but  maize, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  barley,  are  cultivated.  Most  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  large  trees,  and  the  sugar-cane 

flourishesin  the  valleys. 

Khatmandoo  (50,000),  the  capital,  contains  a  great  namher  of  tern* 
pies  and  steeples,  but  has  many  narrow,  dirty  streets.  Ooorklia,  5a 
miles  N.,  was  the  ancient  capital. 

Bhotan  is  also  a  mountainous  district,  a  dependency 
of  Thibet.  In  favourable  places  grain  crops  are  raised.  Oaks 
and  pine  forests  cover  the  mountains  to  the  height  of 
8,000  or  10,000  feet.     The  religion  is  Buddhism. 

TasslBiidon,  the  capital,  is  a  large  town  in  a  fertile  valley.  It  has 
manufactures  of  brazen  images. 
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French  Possessions. 

The  French  possess  Pondicherry  and  Karakal,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast;  Chandemagarey  N.W.from  Calcutta; if aA^, 
on  the  Malabar  coast;  YanoaUf  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Grodavery. 

Pondicherry  (30,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions.  It 
is  83  miles  from  Madras.  A  canal  separates  the  Black  or  native 
town  from  the  European  part,  which  is  well  laid  out.  This  town  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Coote,  1761  ;  but  was  restored  1763.  It  was  again 
taken  by  Sir  H.  Munro,  1778«  and  again  restored  at  the  peace  of 
1783.     The  district  around  has  a  population  of  80,000. 

Chandemagore  (25,000)  is  now  fast  decaying.  It  is  16  miles  from 
Calcutta. 

Tanan  or  Tanaon  (5,000)  consists  of  the  town,  and  six  miles 
around. 

Portuguese  Settlements. 

New  Ooa,  the  capital,  is  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mandova, 
and  has  one  of  the  best  bays  in  India.  Its  trade,  however,  is  de- 
clining. 

Old  Ck>a  (4,000),  the  former  capital,  is  five  miles  distant.  Din  is  a 
fortified  port. 

Damaun,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  teak  forest,  has  shipbuilding. 


Mountains. — The  mountains  of  India  are  mostly  in 
chains,  some  of  which  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The 
chief  chains  are  : — 

The  Himalayas  in  the  N.  The  AravuUi  mountains  in  Rajpootana, 
culminate  in  Mount  Abu  (about  5,000  feet).  The  Vindhya  mountains 
run  parallel  to  the  Biver  Nerbudda  in  central  India,  and  rise  to 
about  6,000  feet.  The  Sautpoora  range,  N.  of  the  River  Malabar. 
The  W.  QhauU  (7.000  feet)  run  parallel  to  the  Concan  and  coast.  The 
NeUgherries  (8,760)  connect  the  preceding  range  with  the  E,  QhauU^ 
which  run  along  the  Coromandel  coast. 

Rivers. — ^The  rivers  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  are 
the  Brahmapootray  Ganges^  Bramuniy  Mahanvddy,  Godavery^ 
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Kistna,  and  the  Ccmvery,  almost  all  of  which  enter  the  sea 
by  several  mouths. 

The  BnSunapootra,  od  t&e  K.  of  the  Himalayas,  oorresponds  to  the 
Ganges  on  the  S.  It  rises  in  Thibet  (82°  K  longitade)  where  it 
formed  of  many  mountain  torrents.  It  proceeds  E.  under  the  name 
of  Sanpoo  for  1,000  miles,  where  it  is  joined  in  the  N.  of  Assam  by 
the  Dibong,  which  ako  comes  from  Thibet^  and  has  had  a  coune 
of  300  or  400  miles.  The  river  now  proceeds  to  the  S.W.,  and 
K.  of  .the  Garrow  mountains,  which  it  leaves  on  the  £.,  turns  S.,  and« 
mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Qanges,  enters  the  N.  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal. 

Gaogos  has  been  described.  The  Bramimi  enters  at  Point  Pal- 
myras. The  Xahannddy,  a  little  further  S.,  flows  E.  through  Bengal 
on  the  S.W.,  and,  after  520  miles,  enters  the  sea.  At  thittaok  it 
separates  into  several  branches. 

The  Oodavery  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  and,  passing  through  the 
Nizam's  dominions,  enters  the  Sea  after  crossing  ahnost  the  whole 
peninsula,  by  several  mouths.    It  receives  the  Pranheta  from  Berar. 

The  Kistna)  with  a  course  of  700  miles,  is  a  little  further  Ss  and 
passes  Sattara  on  the  W.,  and  enters  the  sea  near  Masulipatam  on  the 
E.  On  the  N.  it  receives  the  Beemaht  and  on  the  S.  the  Toomgcttntdra. 

The  Cauvery  rises  also  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  and  flows  through  Mysore, 
passing  Trichinopoly,  Tanjare,  and  entering  the  sea  a  little  N.  o£ 
Culimore  point. 

The  rivers  entering  the  Arabian  Sea  are  the  Indus^ 
Nerbudday  and  Taptee. 

The  Xndtis  has  been  described.  The  Rertradda  separates  the 
Vindhya  and  Sautpoora  inountains,  and  has  a  course  of  800  miles. 
It  passes  Jubbulpcor,  Hoshangabad,  Bnrwanee,  and  Barmah,  entering 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

The  T^Qiktee,  a  little  further  S.,  falls  into  the  same  Gulf  near  Surat 

lakes,  etc  ~  ChUka  is  on  the  E.  coast  between  Circars  and  BengaL 
On  the  W.  is- the  island  of  Cutch,  with  the  Great  Western  Runn  on 
the  N.,  and  the  Runn  of  Cutcb  on  the  E. — Koree  mouth  being  the  en- 
trance to  one,  and  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  the  entrance  to  the  other. 

X>eserts.— The  Great  Desert,  in  the  N.W.,  runs  from  Sdnde  N.E. 
through  Rajpootana  as  far  as  the  Sikh  States.  The  LitOe  Desert  runs 
along  the  S.  of  Scinde,  bordering  on  the  Great  Western  Runn. 
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ISLANDS. 
Oeylon,  in  the  Indian  Oce^,  is  separated  from  the  S.E. 
part  of  Hindoostan  by  Palk's  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar. 
Its  length  is  about  270  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  140. 
The  interior  is  traversed  by  finely-wooded  mountains  and 
watered  by  numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  the  principal  of  the 
latter  being  the  Mahawdle.  The  most  remarkable  moun- 
tain is  called  Adam*s  Peak  (7,000  feet),  on  the  level  summit 
of  which  is  a  lake,  and  also  a  great  stone  bearing  the  mark 
of  a  colossal  human  foot,  which  the  Mahometans  believe  to 
have  been  made  by  Adam,  the  Christians  by  St.  Thomas,  and 
the  Buddhists  by  Buddha.  The  soil  is  rich  and  luxuriant^ 
producing  coffee,  sugar-cane,  cinnamon,  rice,  pepper,  also 
teak  and  other  valuable  woods.  This  island  abounds  with 
precious  stones  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world — 
the  most  valuable  being  sapphires,  rubies,  and  topazes. 
There  are  also  inines  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  most  ex- 
tensive pearl  fisheries  in  the  world  are  situated  in  the  Gulf 
of  Manaar,  and  the  pearls  found  here  are  better  than  those 
of  any  other  place.  Ceylon  is  chiefly  famous  for  its  elephants, 
which  are  esteemed  more  than  those  of  any  other  part  of 
India,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  sagacity.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  2,000,000.  Since  1801  it  has 
been  a  separate  British  colony,  under  a  governor  aided  by  a 
council  of  five  members. 

Colombo  (.30,000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  W.  coast  on  a  small  head- 
land, and  though  in  a  hot  climate,  is,  from  its  exposure  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  monsoons,  a  healthy  town.  The  harbour  is  small,  but 
the  roadstead  secure.  Cinnamon  plantations  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   This  town  was  taken  from  the  Dutch,  1796. 

Galle,  or  Polnt-de-GaUe,  is  on  the  S.  coast.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, and  has  become  an  important  steam-packet  station,  with  trade 
in  coffee,  rice,  cinnamon,  oil,  ivory,  and  tortoise-sheU.  All  the 
steam  packets  touch  on  their  way  from  China,  and  the  East  Indies. 

Trlncomalee  (30,000),  on  the  N.E.  coast,  is  fortified.  Its  harbour 
was  called  by  Nelson  *'the  finest  in  the  world.**  Candy  or  Kandy 
(8,000)  is  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  near  the  centre  of  the  island. 
JaiBia  (7,000)  is  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 
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.  The  AnrtMnan  Ldands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  yield  valuable  timber ; 
but  have  an  unhealthy  climate.  They  are  inhabited  by  naked  savages, 
-^ho  fight  with  spears  and  arrows.  Five  of  the  islands  are  of  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  group  extends  about  150  miles.  At  Port  Blair, 
the  convict  establishment  since  the  mutiny,  Lord  Mayo,  the  Viceroy, 
was  stabbed  by  a  convict,  8th  February,  1872,  and  died  a  few  hours 
after. 

The  Nlcobar  Iides  lie  about  100  miles  more  S.,  and  are  inhabited  by 
people  of  mild  disposition. 

The  Maldlnes,  off  the  S.W.  coast,  mostly  of  coral  formation,  consist 
of  about  1,000  isles  and  reefs.  They  are  tributary  to  Ceylon,  though 
governed  by  a  native  chief. 

The  Laccadlves,  seventeen  in  number,  are  occupied  by  an  Arab 
race.     Their  ruler  is  subject  to  the  governor  of  Madras. 


Indiaii  BaUways.— From  Calcutta  a  line  runs  N.W.  to  the  Ganges, 
and  along  the  S.  of  the  river  to  Patna,  thence  to  Allahabad.  The 
line  now  proceeds  N.W.  to  Delhi,  and  thence  to  Lahore,  from  which 
it  runs  E.  of  the  River  Ravee  to  Mooltan.  From  Allahabad  a  line 
runs  S.W.,  passing  Jubbulpore,  to  Bombay  ;  and  sends  a  branch  to 
Nagpoor,  along  the  S.  of  the  River  Taptee.  From  Bombay,  a  railway 
runs  S.E.  through  Poonah,  Shalapoor,  Gk)oty,  and  Cuddapah,  to 
Madras ;  thence  it  proceeds  S.  to  Salem,  where  one  line  runs  through 
Coimbatore  to  Calicut,  and  another  through  Trichinopoly  to  Tanjore. 
From  Bombay  a  line  runs  along  the  coast  to  Surat,  thence  N. 
through  Baroda,  Ahmedabad,  and  W.  to  Hyderabad  and  Kurrachee. 
This  line  is  not  yet  completed.  Railway  trains  run  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay  in  sixty-four  hours. 

Inhabitants. — The  Mahometans  are  about  twenty  millions,  who 
'*  have  seen  their  sect  and  race  dispossessed  of  ill-gotten  supremacy," 
and  have  witnessed  the  steady  rise  of  the  subject  races,  whom  they 
once  regarded  as  despicable  inferiors.  The  Indian  Mussulman  looks 
upon  the  Indian  education  system,  British  rule,  and  modem  scientiiic 
advancement,  with  sullen  resentment.  The  Wahabees  are  a  fanatic 
section  of  Mussulmans,  who  dwell  among  the  hills  on  the  N.W.  fron* 
tier.  The  Lodsbais  are  a  similar  tribe,  who  dwell  on  the  Looshai 
hills,  also  in  the  N.W.  These  tribes  are  usually  plotting  against  the 
government.  Before  the  conquest  of  India  by  Clive,  the  Mahome- 
tans  were  the  rulers. 

The  Hindoos  consist  of  several  sects,  all  of  whom  are  idolaters. 
The  Hindoos  accept  the  education  system,  learn  the  English  language, 
and  fit  themselves  as  far  as  possible  for  public  employment.    They 
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are  intelligent  and  f  ragal ;  but  subtle  and  treacherous.  These  various 
tribes,  including  Brahmins,  number  about  150  millions. 

The  Sik?i8,  who  dwell  near  the  Sutlej,  number  about  two  millions. 
The  Jains  or  Buddhists  are  widely  diffused,  aud  number  five  millions. 
All  religions  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  government,  which  "  continues 
to  pay  the  State  grants  made  to  Hindoo  temples  and  Mahometan 
mosques."  The  offering  of  human  sacrifices  has  been  disallowed. 
Christian  missionaries  have  been  moderately  successful. 

EduoatLon. — There  is,  in  the  capital  of  each  Presidency^  a  Univer- 
sity, a  director  of  public  instruction,  and  a  staff  of  school  inspectors. 
Colleges  are  established  in  most  of  the  principal  towns,  and  an  engi- 
neering school  at  Poonah.  No  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  language  of  India,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
dialects  in  the  S.,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  tongue  of 
the  people,  which  is  now  branched  into  above  twenty  dialects. 


FURTHER  INDIA. 

Further  India,  or  "  India  beyond  the  Ganges,"  extends 
from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  W.,  to  the  Chinese  Sear,  on 
the  E.,  and  from  Thibet,  on  the  N.,  to  Singapore  on  the  S. 
Much  of  the  interior  of  this  extensive  territory  is  very 
little  known.  The  surface  is  traversed  by  mountain  ranges 
running  N.  and  S.,  between  which  large  rivers  flow  in  a 
southern  direction.  The  people  are  much  less  civilized  than 
those  of  British  India. 

The  following  are  the  usual  divisions : — 


states. 

Capitals. 

1  BritiBh  PosseBsionB, 

Moulmein^  on  the  Saluen. 

2  Burmali,  Empire  o^ 

Mandalay,  on  the  Irrawaddy. 

8  Malaya, 

Perahy  on  W.  coast. 

4  Biam,  Kingdom  o^ 

Bangkok,  on  the  Meinam. 

5  Cambodia, 

Udong, 

6  French  FoBseBsions,  or  Lower 

CocOiin-China, 

Saigon,  on  the  Saigon. 

7  Annam,  Empire  o^ 

Hue,  on  the  £.  coast. 

8  Laos,  Ctonntry  o^ 

Ohang-mai,  on  the  Meinam. 
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British  Possessions. — ^The  BritiBh  Pro^inces^  whidi 

are,  with  one  exception,  politically  connected  with  Cal- 
cutta, are  as  follows  : — Aasam,  on  the  N.,  bordering 
on  Thibet,  Bhotan,  and  Bormahy  is  traversed  by  the 
Brahmapootra.  It  was  ceded  by  Burmah,  1826.  It  is 
principally  attractive  on  account  of  its  tea  culture.  The 
towns  are  all  smalL  Aracan,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  has  a  broken  coast  on  the  N.,  fringed  with  islands. 
POgU,  about  as  large  as  Ireland,  includes  the  lower  course 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  its  large  delta.  This  province  was 
retained  after  the  Burmese  war,  1852.  Tenasserim  is  nearly 
500  miles  long,  and  about  50  broad,  extending  from  Pegu 
to  Malacca.  The  climate  is  not  extreme ;  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  minerals  abundant.  The  Straits  SettUmmts  are  under  a 
separate  governor,  and  consist  oiPenang^  or  Prince  of  Wailed  $ 
Island^  Singapore,  WMedey  Province,  and  Malacca,  Georgetown 
is  the  capital. 

Araoaa  is  in  a  swampy  disbrict,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
capital  of  the  province  is  Akgrab,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Aracan. 
It  is  the  port  of  the  province.  Sangoon,  at  the  month  of  the  Inrawaddy, 
has  considerable  trade.  Frome  (30,000),  higher  up  the  river,  is 
the  largest  town  in  British  BurmalL  Monlmeln,  on  the  Saluen,  is 
the  most  commercial  town  in  the  {vovince.  Ctowbatty  is  the  chief 
seat  of -trade  in  Assam. 

In  the  Straits  SMemenU,  Qeorgelomrii  (40^000)  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  rather  extensive  trade.    Pepper  is  largely  exported  from  Penang. 

Malacca,  at  the  month  of  a  small  river,  contains  the  British  gar- 
rison for  the  province.  Singapore  (60,000)  is  a  steam-packet  station, 
and  an  entrepot  for  merchandise.  Though  it  is  qply  eighty  miles 
from  the  equator,  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expected. 

Burmah  is  bounded  on  the  K  by  China^  and  a  small 
portion  of  Annam ;  on  the  S.,  by  Siam  and  the  British  pro- 
vince, Pegu;  and  on  the  W,,  by  the  British  Provinces,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Yoma  Dang  and  Pothn  moun- 
tain ranges.  It  is  nearly  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by 
the  Irrawaddy.  It  contains  large  forests  of  pine  and  teak 
trees;  also  oil  trees,  which  produce  much  vegetable  oiL 
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Petroleum  is  also  found  in  large  quantities.    The  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country  is  very  great. 

Itandalay,  the  present  eapital,  ib  a  little  K*  of  Aioarapnra. 

Aya  (^,000),  the  former  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  country. 
•It  is  on  the  Irrswaddy,  a  little  S.  of  AsuM^ppva.  Jjol  1839,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

Axnarapura,  on  the  same  river,  shared  in  the  sawaduaster.  Bhamo 
'(15,000),  a  flourishing  town  on  the  same  river,  is  near  the  Chinese 
frontier.  Montshobo  was  a  temporary  capital  ibr  some  years.  Ko- 
goimg  has  rich  amber  mines.  ^ 

Malaya  is  also  inhabited  by  tribes  governed  ^by  chiefs, 

in  the  patriarchal  form.     Tbey  make  good  seamen,  but  are 

much  addicted  to  piracy  and  are  jsaid  to  be  treacherous. 

The  country  is  mountainous. 

Ferak  is  a  small  town  on  the  W.  coieust.  The  .trade  h.as  .left  the 
Malay  towns,  for  the  most  part,  and  has  ^ne  to  the  British  pro- 
vinces, where  life  and  proper^  are.nnoie  tfwsore. 

Slam. — ^This  country  is  watered  by  the  M^inam,  which 
runs  through  a  rich  alluvial  plaii^.  The  people*  are  very 
fond  of  European  impravements,  and  the  king  is  at,  present 
(1872)  travelling  in  America.  Considerable  irade  is  caic- 
ried  on  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  aboiit  as  numerous  as  the 
Siamese  in  the  countiy. 

Bangkok  (350,000)  is  the  iargest  town  of  Further  India.  It  is 
semi-aquatic,  numy  of  the  houses  being  on  i^loatisig  rafts.  Its  position 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  Venice. 

Tnthla  or  Slam,  the  old  capital,  is  on  an  island  higher  up  the  river. 
PechAburrif  on  the  eoast,  is  often  the  resort  of  the  Jung  and  court. 

Cambodia  Ues  further  up  the  river  of  the  same  name 
than  the  French  territory,  and  borders  on  the  ©ulf  of  Siam. 
It  contains  a  large  lake,^the  Jaie-Sap,  and  has  a  fertile  soil, 
producing  rice,  coffee,  silk,  and  sugar. 
Udong,  on  the  €aqibodi^  is  the  only  town  in  the  district. 

« 

French  Possesaions.— These  were  taken  in  I860;  and 

*  The  inhabitants  are  remar|cable  for  peculiar  ceremonies.  They  always  kneel  la 
presence  of  superiors j;  and  the  amfeassadoee  a  tew  years  ago  vent  down  on  '* all- 
fours"  in  presence  of  the  ^neen. 
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consist  of  three  provinces  extending  up  the  Cambodia  river 
for  130  miles. 

Saigon  (150,000)  is  a  naval  and  commercial  port,  containing  a 
French  garrison,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  settlement 

A-nnnm^  lying  on  the  K,  along  the  Chinese  Sea,  is  fer- 
tile near  the  coast,  but  mountainous  in  the  interior.  It 
consists  of  three  provinces  :— Tonquin,  in  the  N.,  Cambodia., 
in  the  S.,  and  Cochin-China,  in  the  E. 

Hn^  (90,000)  is  well  fortified,  the  paUce  and  inner  citadel  being 
surrounded  by  a  walL     The  suburbs  are  extensive. 

LaoS)  rich  in  metals  and  woods,  is  inhabited  by  tribes 
under  chiefs  who  are  independent.  The  people  are  quiet, 
and  very  fond  of  mtisia 

Cliaiigmal  (23,000)  is  the  only  important  town  in  the  country. 


Moimtains.~The  Patkoi  range,  between  Assam  and  Buimah,  with 
lyts  continuation,  the  Toma  Dang,  on  the  E.  of  Aracan,  extendis  S. 
through  Pegu  to  Cape  Kegrais.  The  Kareena  are  on  the  borders  of 
Pegu,  between  the  Paunglaung  and  the  Saluen  rivers.  A  range  of 
hills  runs  along  the  W.  of  Siam,  which,  with^  little  interruption, 
proceeds  through  Malaya. 

Bivers. — The  Irrawaddy  has  been  described — see  p.  340.  The 
Balnen  rises  in  Thibet,  passes  through  the  S.W.  of  China,  enters  Bur- 
mah,  separates  Pegu  from  8iam,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  Martaban. 
The  Melnam  rises  |on  the  borders  of  Barmah,  and  after  a  course  al- 
most difectly  S.,  enters  the  gulf  of  Siam.  The  Cambodia  or  Me-Kong 
rises  on  the  S.E.  borders  of  Thibet,  runs  through  the  S.W.  of  China, 
winds  through  Laos,  now  forms  the  W.  boundary  of  Annam,  and 
turning  W.  proceeds  through  Cambodia  to  the  Chinese  sea. 

Islauda — Ramree,  with  mud  volcanoes,  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
Penang^  Salangan,  and  Singapore, 


CHINA. 
The  Chinese  Empire  includes  most  of  central  and  eastern 
Asia.     China  proper  extends  from  20"  to  42**  N.  latitude, 
and  from  98°  to  123°  E.  longitude.    Its  length  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  1,600  miles  and  its  breadth  about  1,300. 
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In  the  N.  the  river  Amour  and  the  Altai  mountains  form  for  a  great 
distance  the  boundary  between  China  and  Siberia ;  in  the  W.  the 
Bolar  Taji^h  is  on  the  frontier ;  on  the  S.  the  Karakoram  and  Hima- 
laya ranges  form  the  boundary. 

The  BurfiEu^e  consists  of  an  elevated  district  in  the  If. ;  an  exten- 
sive alluvial  plain,  already  referred  to  in  the  centre ;  and  an  undu- 
lating region,  interspersed  with  valleys  and  mountains,  in  the  S. 


China  is  Divided  into  Twenty  Provinces. 


ProTinces. 

Square  Miles. 

PopoUtlon. 

Capitals. 

Northern  Provinces 

1  Pe-cM-U 

69,000 

28,000,000 

Pekin  on  the  Peiho. 

2  Shan-timg     - 

65,100 

29,000,000 

Tsi-nan  on  the  Tat- 
sing. 

8  Shan-se 

55,268 

H000,000 

Tai*yuen 

4  Shense 

67,400 

10,000,000 

Si-ngan  on  the  Wei- 

ho. 
Lan-chow    on     the 

5  Xan-BQ 

86,600 

15,000,000 

J. 

Hoang-ho. 

Central  Provinces 

' 

. 

6  Klaag-BU 

44^500 

38,000,000 

Nan-King    on    the 
Kan. 

7  Ho-nan 

65,000 

23,000,000 

Kai-fong. 

a  Ngan-whi 

48,500 

34,000,000 

Ngan-King   on    the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. 

9  Hoo-pe 

70,460 

27,000,000 

Wo-Uhaug,  do. 

10  8e-chnen 

166,880 

21,000,000 

Ghing-toa 

11  Hoo-nan 

74,320 

18,000,000 

Chang-sha. 

12  Quel-chow     - 

66,654 

5,000,000 

Quei-yang. 

13  Che-Klang     - 

39, 150 

26,000,000 

Hang-chow. 

14  Fo-Klen 

63,480 

16,000,000 

Foo-chew  near  Strait 
of  Formosa. 

72,176 

23,000,000 

Nan-ohang. 

Sonthem  Provinces 

16  Quang-tnng   - 

79,466 

19,000,000 

Canton  on  the  Can- 
ton. 
Quei-ling 

17  Qoang-se 

78,250 

7,000,000 

18  Tun-nan 

108,000 

6,000,000 

Yun-nan   on    Lake 
Tien-chi. 

Transmural  Provinces 

19  Bhlng-Klng       or 

Leao-tong 

62,000 

1,000,000 

Moukden. 

20  Ohlng-te  or  Chi-el 

68,900 

600,000 

Parin. 
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Proflneea. 

Square  KilMi 

PopvUtion. 

Capitftla. 

1  Ckma   - 

2  MftBdhnrU 
8  MoBfolia 

4  OlilneM  Taitaxy  - 
6  Thibet  - 

80,000 

292,000 

1,300,000 

490,000 

691,000 

10,000,000 
1,760,000 
6,000,000 
2,600,000 
6,000,000 

King-Ki-tao. 

Moiucdeii. 

Oorga. 

YarkapcL 

TihwflBa. 

Dzoiingam,  mitil  lately,,  also  was  tiibiifcary  to  China. 

l_The  following  are  the  meaninge  of  the  most  oommon  words  in  the 
above : — Fao  =  a  town  or  province  of  the  first  rank ;  Ohow  or  Chew 
»  do.  of  the  second ;  and  Bivm  -*  da  of  the  third.  Pe  -*  K. ;  nofi 
>-  H, ;  tnKnq  »  R  ;  #S6  »  W.  King  *■  oonrt;  ho  or  hang  »  river; 
tium  B  moontain ;.  }yoo  «  lake.] 


TOWNS. 

FeklB,  or  Faking,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  abont  100  miles  from 
the  sea,  on  a  sandy  plain.  It  consists  of  the  northern  or  Tartto  town, 
where  the  seat  of  govemmmit  is,  and  the  southern  or  Chinese  town, 
the  seat  of  commeroe^  and  the  residence  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  city  is  within  a  high  wall,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dusty,- 
and  tradesmen  generally  work  in  the  open  air.  The  imperial  palace 
is  the  ^ef  building.  The  manufactures  aio  glass,  idols,  and  porce- 
lain. In  1800  the  British  and  French  troops  took  the  oi^,  and 
sacked  the  emperor's  summer  palace  in  the  suburbs.  The  population 
is  about  2,000,00a 

Tata-tslii  is  the  port  of  the  capital  In  186S  a  treaty  was  made 
here  by  whieh  most  of  the  ports  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce. 

Naakm  (600,000)  is  about  90  mUes  from  the  month  of  the  Yang. 
tse-Kiang.  It  has  good  streets  and  handsome  shops,  an  observatory, 
manufaotures  of  silk,  paper,  crape,  satin,  Indian  ink,  and  Nankeen 
cloth,  and  is  considered  the  literary  capital  In  1842,  a  treaty  was 
here  made,  by  whieh  the  ports  Canton,  Amoy^  Foo-chow,  Ning-po, 
and  Shaag-hai,  were  opened  to  foreign  trade. 

ChlBg-Xiaiig,  60  miles  distant,  is  a  maritime  city,  taken  by  the 
British,  1842.  Bhang-bal  (140,000)  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  With 
manufactures  of  silk,  glass,  and  paper,  it  has  great  coasting  trade. 
It  was  also  taken  in  1842.  MiniF-po  (260,000)  stands  on  a  rich  jdain, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance. 
Foo-chaw  (1,000, 000),  on  the  Min-kiang,  is  sitiiiated  among  hills.  It 
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is  remarkable  for  extf  niive  trade  and  indastrioiM  inhabitants.  It  has 
cotton  manufactnres,  and  good  black  tea  is  brought  from  the  neighboor- 
hood.  Amoj  (250,000),  on  the  coast  opposite  Formosa,  has  very  ex* 
tensive  coasting  trade.  It  has  porcelain  and  papor  manufactures,  and 
an  excellent  harbour.  It  was  captur^  by  the  British,  1841.  Gftang- 
ehow  (700,000)  is  the  centre  of  tiie  silk  trade. 

Canton  (1,000,000)  stands  on  the  Canton  river,  about  70  miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  a  place  of  great  importance ;  has  long,  winding,  nar- 
row streets,  good  shops,  gardens,  and  pleasnre-grounds.  It  is  said 
30,0(X)  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  floating  ra^  in  the  river.  There 
are  above  100  temples,  and  several  schos^  and  colleges.  It  is  the 
greatest  town  for  commerce  in  the  empiro.  In  lS4t,  the  Chinese  were 
here  defeated,  and  the  town  taken  l^  the  British.  Saoao  (50,000)  t 
70  miles  S.E.,  has  belonged  to  the  Portuguese  since  1586.  Klea-<Aow 
(600,000)  has  a  large  trade,  t^al-yiieii,  in  the  interioc^  has  porcelain, 
carpet,  and  iron  manufactures.  Ual-tong,  near  Hko  great  widl,  is  well 
fortified.  Kai-fong,  on  the  Hoang-ho,  is  ixke  «hief  residence  of  the 
Jews  in  China.  Honaa,  on  the  eame  river,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire.  Fong-yang,  near  the  Hoang-he,  ts  a  large  «ity.  Mtn-cliang 
is  a  populous  city,  with  porcelain  manufaetmres.  Uirte-eldng 
(1,000^000)  has  the  largest  poBcelain  manufactures  in  the  world.  No 
foreigner  has  been  allowed  to  enter  it  T^m-nan,  on  a  lake,  has 
active  trade  with  Bnrmah.  Il-Bgaa  da  the  military  head-quarters  of 
the  northern  provinces. 


MountaliUL^Besides  the  border  ranges,  the  foUewing  are  tbei  most 
important: — the  Tu-lmg,  which  run  along  the  S.  near  l^e  Gulf  of 
Tonquin ;  the  'Nan-ling,  separated  £rom  the  former  by  the  valley 
of  the  Canton  river,  is  a  more  eiptensive  ehaint  also  running  S.  and  W. ; 
the  Sin-ling,  range,  further  te  the  W^  runs  K.  and  S.  between  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the  Hoang-ho  risers;;  from  i^e  centre  of  this 
chain  the  Peeling  mountains  run  £.  a  liMle  S.  df  the  Hoang-ho.  In 
the  N.  the  Klun-ghan  nunge  separates  Manehnria  from  Moi^golia.  The 
Kuen-lu»  and  yan^han  mountains  lie  N.  ef  Thibet. 

B^ven. — ^The  Yang-tmi-Tflang.  tiie  longest  liver  in  Aaia^  rises  in 
Thibet,  traverses  all  the  Chinese  central  provinces,  and  enters  the 
Tellow  Sea  about  1(X)  mUes  from  Naiddn.  The  Soaag-ho  or  TeUow 
BlTW  fdso  rises  in  Thibet,  passes  twice  throt^  tiie  Great  Wall  in  a 
eircuitous  course,  and  falk  inta  the  Yellow  Sea ;  bat  it  has  latdy  Taried 
its  course,  so^ie  of  its  waters  going  in^  the  s^]|  ol  Peohiii.  The 
Feiho,  faliUng  into  the  same  gulf,  l^w  a  bar  at  its  month ;  it  rises  in 
Mongolia,  And  in  the  winter  is  frozen  over. 
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lakes. — The  chief  are  Tai-hou,  Si-hou  (Western  Lake),  Tang-ting^ 
Po-yang,  and  Hong-tae, 

Xslandfl. — Hainan,  with  a  hilly  interior  and  rocky  coaite,  produces 
much  timber.  It  has  good  fiijieries  and  some  minerals.  Its  area 
is  12,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  li  millions. 

Hong-Kong  is  10  miles  long' and  7  broad,  and  has  a  rocky  surface. 
It  has  belonged  to  the  British  since  1842.  Victoria,  the  capital,  is 
on  the  N.  side.  Formosa  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  100  broad  ;  a 
mountain  chain  called  the  Ta-chan  runs  through  the  island,  rising  in 
one  place  to  10,000  feet.  The  valleys  are  rich  and  fertile,  and  the 
chief  products  are  rice,  maize,  nuts,  i^ricots,  figs,  sugar,  and  pepper. 
Amoy  is  a  rugged  barren  isle. 

Indnifeiles. — The  two  great  national  works  are  the  Oreai  Wall, 
which  runs  from  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  along  the  northern  frontier,  for 
1,500  miles,  and  the  Orand  Canal,  which  runs  from  Hang-chew  for 
about  700  miles  to  Lin-chin,  It  formed  a  convenient  mode  of  transit 
for  the  rice  fleet  from  the  most  productive  provinces  to  the  capital. 
The  Chinese  are  very  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of  satins,  china- 
ware,  jewellery,  and  paper. 

Education. — The  Chinese  language  is  monosyllabic,  and  words  vary 
their  meaning,  not  by  inflection,  but  by  their  position  in  a  sentence.  It 
has  long  been  the  custom  to  make  government  appointments  the  re- 
sult of  competitive  examinations,  as  has  been  lately  adopted  in  our 
own  country.    The  Mandarim  are  the  learned  class. 


OOBEA. 

The  peninsula  of  Gorea,  forming  a  separate  kingdom, 
tributary  to  China,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Manchuria, 
on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  on  the  E,  by  the 
Straits  of  Corea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It  is  about  500 
miles  long  and  150  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  along  the  E.  coast,  and 
is  a  continuation  of  those  mountains  which  traverse  Man- 
churia. Wherever  the  soil  admits  it  is  well  cultivated,  and 
the  chief  productions  are  oats,  miUet,  rice,  and  ginseng,  a 
plant  whose  root  is  deemed  a  cure  for  all  diseases.  Iron  and 
salt  are  also  found.  In  some  districts  there  is  a  tree  which 
yields  a  valuable  varnish,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  paper  is 
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ioaanufactured  from  cotton.  The  inhabitants  are  represented 
as  being  an  ingenious,  brave  people,  but  rather  suspicious 
and  unsociable  towards  strangers.  They  have  borrowed 
the  most  of  their  customs  from  the  Chinese,  but  theii* 
language  is  different.  Along  the  W.  coast  for  about  200 
miles  extend  numbers  of  small  islands  called  the  Corean 
Archipelago,  The  chief  river  is  the  Toumen-Kiang, 
Xing-kl-tao,  the  capital,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  country. 


MANCHURIA. 

Manchuria,  in  the  N  E.,  between  the  Great  Wall  and 

the  river  Amour,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese  traders 

and  agricultuiists.    In  the  S.  the  surface  is  hilly  and  woody, 

but  in  the  N.  there  are  rich  pastures ;  a  portion  in  the  E. 

has  lately  been  ceded  to  Russia. 

Honkden  (200,000)  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy^  It  is  a  fine 
town,  regularly  built,  and  inhabited  by  thriving  citizens.  Bows  and 
arrows  are  largely  manufactured.  Elr-ln-Oola  is  also  an  improving 
town. 


MONGOLIA. 

Mongolia  is  an  elevated  country,  separated  from  Man- 
churia by  the  Khin-gan  mountains.  The  desert  of  Gobi, 
consisting  of  a  sterile  wilderness  of  sand,  is  in  the  centre. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  wandering  tribes,  who  exchange 
sheep,  goats,  etc.,  with  the  Chinese  for  tea  and  manufac- 
tured goods.  Mongolia  is  about  1,200  miles  from  E.  to  W., 
with  an  average  breadth  of  500  miles.  Though  some  good 
and  extensive  pastures  exist,  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  is  barren.  The  Yellow  river  runs  a  short  distance 
through  it  on  the  S.E.;  the  N.K  is  drained  by  the  Eerulen, 
a  tributary  of  the  Amour,  and  the  N.W.  by  the  Irtish,  a 
tributary  of  the  Obi.  In  the  N.  the  Selenga  flows  to 
L.  Baikal.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  Buddhists,  are  in 
general  shepherds. 
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Oorga  is  the  capital.  Kolmor  and  OuliaMUtal  have  a  little  trade. 
HalmatcUlii,  on  the  Rnssian  frontier,  opposite  Eiachta,  is  a  small 
town  where  exchanges  are  made.  Between  the  towns  there  is  about 
lifty  perohes  wide*  a^  kind  o£  neutral  ground.  Karafcomm,  now  in 
rains,  was- the  residence  of  Zenghis  Khan. 


OHIMESE  TURKESTAN. 
CfhiiSesid  Torkestau,.  or  Thiaa^han  Nan-loo,  is 

bordered  by  the  following  moiiiitain  ehfdnB : — ^The  Bolar 
Tagh  Bi  the  W. ;  the  Thiiui  Shan  in  the  N. ;  and  the  Isung 
ling  and  Knen  Lon  in  the  S.  The  river  Tarim,  which  re- 
ceives many  tribntaries  from  the  mountains,  flows  £.  into 
Lake  Lob  Nor,  after  a  course  of  1,500  miles.  Several  pretty 
large  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  a  part  of 
the  desert  of  Gobi  is  in  the  N.E» 

TaiQamd  (50,000)^  on  the  Yarkand"^  Daria  nrer,  a  tributavy  of  t]^e. 
Tarim,  is  the  capital    It  has  considerable  trade. 

Catibgatt  or  Sftshgar,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  has  trade  across 
the  hills  with  Bokhara,  icksa,  in  the  N.W.,  is  on  the  great  caravan 
roate  to  €hiDa. 


THIBET. 
Thibet  or  Tibet  is  an  elevated  region,  between  the 
Himalaya  mountains  on  the  S.  and  the  Kuen-Lun  and  Nan 
Shan  ranges  on  the  N.  It  contains  the  sources^of  most  of 
the  large  rivers  of  Asia,  and  has  many  large  lakes — PaUeey 
with  a  large  island  in  the  centre,  Tengri  Nor,  Baka  Nor,  etc. 
Little  is  known  of  the  interior^  The  Brahmapootra  runs 
through  a  valley  icom  W.  to  &  Lhassa,  the  capital^  ia 
11,700  feet  above  sea«leveL 


TURKESTAN. 
Turkestan  consists  of  a  number  of  states  independent,  or 
almost  independent,  of  each  other.    It  extendis  from  Af- 
ghanistan toThian  Shan,  from  the  sea  of  Aral  on  the  N.W. 
lo  the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains  on  the  S.E.    It  is  drained 
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])y  the  Amoo  or  Sihooa  (ancient  Oxos),  which  flows  into  the 
8ea  of  Aral.  Fruits  of  great  excellence  are  produced, 
including  apples,  grapes,  melons^  etc*  Gold  and  precious 
stones  are  found  in  small  quantities.  Manufactures  of 
cotton^  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  with  shagreen  and 
other  kinds  of  leather,  are  carried  on.  In  the  S.  several 
hordes  of  Turkomans  wander  about,  and  acknowledge  Uttle 
authority  beyond  that  of  their  chiefs: 

Bok^iara  (15,000)  is  a  s^^ikUcl  oitj,  the  oapital  o£  the  Khanate  of 
the  same  name.  The  numbers  o£  trees  gifre  it  the  appearance  of  being 
in  the  centre  of  a  forest.  It  is  an  important  seat  of  Mahometai) 
learning,  has  300  or  400  mosques,  and  above  100  schools  or  colleges. 
It*  is  also  Bn  important  seat  of  trade,  frequented  by  many  easteru  mer- 
ohanta 

Samansand  (10,000),  once  the  ca^tal  of  the  empixe  of  Tamerlane^ 
is  now  of  little  importance,  though  situated  in  a  delightful  valley  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  gardens.  It  has  great  caravan  trade ;  and  con- 
tains Tamerlane's  tomb,  which  is  much  venerated  by  Asiatics. 

Balkh  (2,000)  is  a  very  ancient  city,  once  possessing  great  trade, 
but  now  mucb  reduced.  Khokan  (90,000}  is  the  capital  of  a  state 
of  the  same  name.  TaslUcenft  (30,000)  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  and  gunpowder.  KhlVa  (100,000),  also  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  has  esitensive  oaffavan  trade  with  Russia. 
It  is  the  greatest  slave  market  in  the  £aat ;  and  was  taken  by  the 
Eussians  a  few  years  aga 
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ASIATIC  BXTSSIA. 


Asiatic  Russia  includes  Siberia,  Trans-Caucasia,  a  portion 
of  Manchuria,  and  the  recently  conquered  provinces  of 
Dzonngaria  and  Euldja. 

Siberia  slopes  gradually  from  the  Altai  mountains  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  ii»  a  cold  inhospitable  region,  frozen 
in  winter  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  in  the 
hottest  summer  only  thawed  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  It 
is  much  coldier  thui  places  in  the  same  latitude  in  North 
America,  for  reasons  already  ei^lained. 
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Dlitrictt. 

S<i.Hls. 

Popnlittion. 

Capitals. 

1  BlberU  -       -       - 

2  Oanoasla 

8  Dsoongarla    - 
4Kul(Ua  - 

5,205,079 

170,798 

70,000 

20,000 

4,625,000 

4,257,704 

2,000,000 

700,000 

ToboUk  and  Irkutsk. 
Stavropol  and  Tiflis. 
Tchugutohak. 
Kuldja  on  the  Ili. 

Siberia  is  divided  into  E.  and  W.,  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer being  Omsk,  and  of  the  latter  Irkutsk.  In  the  W. 
extensive  forests  cover  the  central  and  N.W.  districts ;  but 
on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  and  Sea  of  Aral  are  vast 
steppes,  similar  to  those  in  European  Kussia.  Some  of  the 
valleys  produce  abundance  of  fruits.  A  race  of  small  sta- 
ture inhabits  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  called  Samoiedes, 
very  ignorant  and  degraded,  fishers  and  hunters ;  and  the 
steppes  are  inhabited  by  Kirghis,  a  Turkish  tribe,  nomadic 
in  their  habits. 

Omek  (11,000),  on  the  Irtish,  has  trade  in  furs,  brandy,  and  tobacco. 

Tobolsk  (20,000),  on  the  Irtish,  is  a  great  centre  of  commerce. 
Tomsk  has  a  military  school,  fnd  trade  in  minerals.  Baznanl  is  much 
engaged  in  smelting  the  minerals  of  the  Altai  mountains.  Kras- 
nolarsk  (7,000)  has  tanneries,  and  trade  in  furs.  Koryvan  has 
jasper  quarries  in  its  neighbourhood.  Bereiov,  on  the  Obi,  is  the 
abode  of  many  illustrious  Russian  political  exiles.  Ekaterlnlmrg 
(15,000)  is  in  the  European  government  of  Perm,  and  is  much  engaged 
in  the  mining  industry  of  the  Urals.  Tlumen  (10,000)  is  on  the  great 
road  to  Tobolsk.  Ourlev,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  river,  has  a 
spacious  harbour,  with  increasing  trade. 

Eastern  Siberia  contains  all  the  vast  region  E.  of  an 
irregular  line  drawn  from  about  96^  E.  longitude  on  the 
S  ,  to  113°  on  the  Arctic  ocean;  but  bending  eastwards  on 
the  60th  parallel  to  105*  E.  longitude.  It  contains  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  the  island  Saghalien,  and  a 
coast  district  E.  of  Manchuria,  e^^tending  to  D'Anville  Gulf 
on  the  sea  of  Japan.  It  contains  many  mountain  chains, 
several  lakes,  forests,  and  large  rivers.  Its  chief  wealth 
consists  in  its  furs. 
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Irkutsk  (20,000)  is  a  good  town  on  the  river  Angara,  amidst  beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  containing  several  fine  public  ^buildings. 

Siabhta,  on  the  Chinese  border,  is  a  place  for  the  merchants  to  ex- 
change goods.  Nertcbliuk  is  in  the  midst  of  quicksilver  and  lead 
mines.  Okkotsk  is  a  small  port  on  the  sea  of  the  same  name. 
Takntfdc,  on  the  Lena,  in  the  midst  of  marshes  and  forests,  has  im- 
portant trade  in  ivory  and  furs.  Fetropaulobskl,  the  capital  of 
Kamtschatka,  is  a  smaJl  port  with  trade  in  fm*8,  etc. 

Oaucasia  is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Cis-Caueasiay 
N.  of  the  Caucasian  mountains,  and  properly  included  in 
Europe,  and  Tram-Caucasia,  fc>.  of  that  range.  Two  roads 
cross  the  mountains,  one  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
the  other  crossing  the  Caucasus  in  the  centre.  A  great  num- 
ber of  tribes  live  in  this  region,  many  of  which  are  brave, 
intelligent,  and  beautiful  in  person.  The  country  on  the 
N.  side  rises  gradually  from  the  steppes,  while  on  the  S.  an 
elevated  region  connects  the  mountain  with  the  Armenian 
highlands.  The  tribes  have  of  late  years  given  much  trouble 
to  the  Russian  government.  The  chief  rivers  in  the  S.  are 
the  Kur,  and  the  Aras,  its  most  important  tributary.  On 
the  N.  the  Terek  and  the  Kvrm  flow  into  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Kuban  into  the  sea  of  Azov. 

Btovropol,  the  capital  of  Gis-Caucaaia,  has  manufactures  of  soap 
and  leather. 

TlfllB  (40^000),  on  the  Kur,  is  the  most  important  town  in  Trans- 
Caucasia.  It  is  an  active  town,  with  trade  in  fruits,  and  has  many 
manufactures.  Baku  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  on  the  Caspian.  Brlvan 
is  the  capital  of  Aussian  Armenia. 

Dzoungaria,  situated  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Thian- 
Shan  mountains,  belonged  to  China  till  1864,  when  the 
Mongols^  achieved  independence.  The  Eussians  crossed  the 
border  river,  Borochudsir,  in  May,  1871 ;  and,  after  several 
engagements,  entered  KvMja.  This  is  a  mountainous 
region,  with  '^  fertile  valleys  skirting  the  wild  declivity  of 
the  hills."   It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Ireland :  populatioa 

*  A  Tartar  tribe  of  Mahometan  faith. 
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two  miUions,  of  whom  three-quarters  of  a  million  are  natives, 
the  remainder  heing  chiefly  Chinese  settlers.  The  minerala 
are  coal,  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  cattle  and  horses  are  nu- 
merous, and  corn  and  fruit  can  be  raised. 

The  towns,  in  addition  to  the  capital,  are  Barkol  and  Ulruntsl,  both, 
■mall  and  onimportant. 

Kuldja^  a  district,  on  the  Thianshan  hills,  is  rich  ia 

minerals  and  vegetables.    It  has  been  conquered  by  Eussia, 

very  recently.    It  formerly  belonged  to  China ;  and  with 

Dzoungaria  was  known  as  Thian  Shan-pe-loo. 

Xnl^a  or  ChUiUha  is  in  the  W.  on  the  river  Hi,  a  little  N.  of  the 
Nan  iShan  hills. 


]IoimtaliUL"-The  Ural  and  Altai  ranges  have  been  described.  In 
the  extreme  E.  there  are  many  mountain  chains  of  considerable  lengthy 
such  as  the  Tdblanoh  Stanoooi,  etc. 

BlverB. — The  Obi,  on  which  is  the  town  of  Tomsk,  is  joined  by  the 
Irtish,  which  passes  Omsk  and  Tobolsk;  and  the  united  stream 
eaters  the  Gulf  of  Obi  after  passing  Berezov  ipi  its  course.  The 
Teni&ei  rises  in  Mongolia,  passes  Yeniseisk,  and  enters  the  gulf  of  this 
name.  On  one  of  its  tributaries — the  Angara— is  the  town  Irkutsk, 
near  Lake  Baikal  The  Lena  rises  near  this  lake,  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, and  passing  Yakutsk  and  Bnlun,  enters  the  sea  by  several 
mouths.  The  Anadyr  flows  into  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  near 
Behring's  Straits. 

Lft]BS8^ — BaikcUf  bordered  on  the  W.  by  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  is  long  and  narrow,  has  an  area  ol  20|000  squase  miles,  and  ia 
1,280  feet  above  sea  level  BdUcash  is  about  two-thirds  as  largSi  and 
receives  the  river  lU,  The  Sea  of  Aral  and  Caspian  Sea,  are.  still 
further  west 


JAPAN. 
The  empire  of  Japan  consists  wholly  of  islands  (the  largest 
being  Niphon,  Yesso,  SiJcok,  and  Km-siu)  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  ih%  E.  of  the  Chinese  Eni{^,  The  general  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  and  there  are  some  active  volcanoes; 
the  highest  peak,  Fud-yama  (14,000  feet),  is  in  the  island  of 
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Niphon.  These  islands  a^e  rich  in  minerals,  especially 
copper,  which  is  much  used,  as  in  China,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  common  utensils,  and  is  exported  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Coal  is  also  an  important  mineral,  ^ext  to  literary 
pursuits,  agriculture  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  No 
spot  of  ground  is  lefb  untilled ;  and  cultivation  is  carried  on 
even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Eice  is  the  principal  crop  cul- 
tivated ;  but  ginger,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  and  tea  also  rank 
among  the  productions.  The  Japanese,  the  most  jealous 
people  in  the  world  of  foreigners,  excel  in  various  industries, 
as  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cottons,  porcelain,  and  japanned 
ware.  Only  in  the  island  .  of  Tesso,  where  the  inhabitants 
maintain  themselves  chiefly  by  hunting  and  Ashing,  is  there 
an  inferior  civilization.  The  government  of  Japan  is  despotic, 
and,  like  China,  exceedingly  jealous  of  European  intercourse. 
Till.  1859  only  one  port,  Nagasaki,  in  Ejusiu,  was  open  to 
general  foreign  trade,  but  by  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1858 
at  JeddOf  two  additional  ports,  Kanagawa,  in  Niphon,  and 
Hakodadi,  in  Tesso,  were  opened  to  European  commerce, 
and  another,  Nkgata,  in  Niphon,  was  added  in  1860.  The 
empire  of  Japan  has  two  capitals,  Jeddo  and  Miako,  both 
in  Niphon ;  the  former,  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  nominal  emperor,  who  confers  all  honorary  dis- 
tinctions, and  has  the  entire  superintendence  of  religion 
and  education.  The  latter  may  be  termed  the  political 
capital.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  real  emperor,  or  Tycoon, 
originally  a  military  commander.  At  Yokohama  there  is  an 
English  and  French  garrison.  The  Kttrile  and  Loo-choo  Isks 
also  belong  to  Japan.  A  new  system  of  coinage  has  been 
lately  introduced,  and  the  introduction  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  now  much  encouraged. 
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AFRIOA. 

Africa,  the  least  known  and  least  civilized  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  earth,  is  5,050  miles  long  from  Cape  Eas-el 
Kerun  to  Gape  Agulhas,  and  4,600  broad,  from  Gape  Yerd  on 
the  W.  to  Gape  Guardafui  on  the  E« 

It  lies  between  37^  40^  N.  lat.  and  34°  39'  S. ;  and  between  thit 
meridians  17°  28^  W.  and  51®  20'  £.  longitude.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  about  180  millions. 

The  following  are  the  usual  divisions  of  Africa:  I.  Nor- 
thern Africa,  or  the  Barbary  States.  II.  North-Eastem 
Africa,  or  Eegion  of  the  Nile.  III.  The  Sahara  or  Great 
Desert.  lY.  Western  Africa,  including  Senegambia.  Y. 
Eastern  Africa.  YI.  Southern  Africa.  YII.  African 
Islands. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  AFRICA. 


Square  Miles. 

Population. 

Capital. 

NORTHERN  AFRICA. 

303,100 

258,305 

43,201 

344,401 

659,073 
97,000 

8,500,000 

3,000,000 

950,000 

750,000 

7,360,000 
4,500,000 

Morocco. 
Algiers. 
Tunis. 
Tripoli  and 
Mourzouk. 

(Cairo. 

^Khartum. 

Grondar. 

1  Morocco,     .       -       . 
2AUrexla,       -        -       - 
8  Tunis,          -        -        - 
4  Tripoli, 

NORTH-EASTERN  AFRICA. 
IBgypt^ 

2  Nubia, 

SAHARA. 

2,200,000 

150,000 

Agades,  etc. 

WESTERN  AFRICA. 
I  Senegambia, 
2Nlgntia,      -       -       - 
8  Upper  Onlnea,     - 

4  Lower  Onlnea,     - 

97,000 

1,600,000 

397,000 

368,000 

1,650,000 
60,000,000 
16,000,000 

14,000,000 

Bathurst 
Timbuctoo. 
Gape  Coast- 
Castle. 
Loango. 

EASTERN  AFRICA,       - 

300,000 

16,000,000 

Zanzibar. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA,    - 

2,100,000 

17,000,000 

Cape  Town. 

ISLANDS,    -        -        - 

250,000 

5,700,000 

Antananarivo. 
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In  addition,  there  is  an  extent  of  nnexplored  country,  with  an 
approximate  area  of  2,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  ten 
or  twelve  millions.  Indeed  many  of  the  statistics  above  are  mere 
approximations. 

Bays,  etc.— On  the  N.  the  gulf  of  Sidra  in  Tripoli, 
Cah^  and  Timis  in  Tunis.  On  the  W.  the  gulf  of  Guinea  y 
in  the  interior  of  which  are  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra  ; 
in  the  S.  are  the  bays  of  St.  Helenay  Saldanha,  False,  and 
Algoa;  on  the  £.  Mozambique  channel  and  the  Eed  Sea. 

Islailds."-The  Madeira,  Canary,  Azore,  and  Cape  Verd 
groups  on  the  W. ;  Fernando  Po,  Princes,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Annobon,  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea;  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  the  Ami- 
rante,  and  Seychelle  Isles.    Madagascar  and  Socotra  on  the  E. 

Mountaix^. — Atlas,  in  the  N.W.  >  Kong,  in  the  W. ; 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia;  Lupata,  in  Zambeziaj  the 
Drakenherge,  in  Natal ;  and  Complida,  in  Loango. 

Lakes. — ^Lake  Tchad,  S.  of  Fez^an,  near  Bomu ;  Gh-eat 
Lakey  Albert  Nyanza,  and  Victoria  Nyanza,  under  the 
equator;  Tanganyika,  directly  S.  of  Albert  Nyanza,  Nyassa, 
and  Shirwa,  near  Mozambique. 


AFRICAN  RIVERS. 

Very  little  is  comparatively  known  of  the  African  rivers. 
They  are  neither  of  that  volume  or  length  which  the  extent  of 
the  continent  would  seem  to  warrant.  This  is  doubtless,  in 
some  measure,  owing  to  the  existence  of  very  extensive 
deserts  and  sandy  plains,  in  which  little  evaporation  takes 
place,  and  even  the  moisture  of  adjacent  districts  is  neutra- 
lized by  their  heat  and  power  of  absorption.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  rain-fall  is  less  than  in  any  of  the  other 
continents.  Its  eastern  winds  are  also  peculiarly  dry;  pass- 
ing over  vast  masses  of  land,  their  moisture  is  gone  before 
they  reach  the  African  continent.  These  causes,  together 
with  the  confined  mountain  system,  and  others  acting  in 
concert,  may,  in  some  measure,  account  for  the  meagre  river 
cystem  of  Africa.  The  Nile,  flowing  into  the  Mediterranean ; 
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the  Zainhezi,  flowing  E.    On  the  W.  are  the  S^riegal^  Gambia^ 
Niger ^  Zaire,  and  Orange  Rmrs. 

Capes.— On  theN.,  Bon  ;  on  the  E.,  Chiordafui,  Ddgado,  Am-- 
ber,  And  St  Mary  (in  MadBgasow),  CforrUnXes,  On  the  W.,  Biatico^ 
BofadoTy  Verd,  Pahnag,  Nun,  Three  Points,  Lopet,  Negro^  JVio, 
On  the  S.,  Oood  Hope,  and  Agulfuu, 

The  Nile,  the  ohief  river,  is  snppoeed  by  Captain  Speke  to  riise  in 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  It  ia  composed  of  the  White  and  Blue  Nile, 
and  flows  through  Abyssinia,  Knbia,  and  S^gypt  in  a  very  sluggish 
stream.  About  110  miles  from  the  Mediterranean  it  divides  into 
two  main  streams ;  between  these  is  the  Delta,  and  by  these  and  some 
other  minor  outlets  it  discharges  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Nile 
has  been  known  historically  to  the  civilized  world  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  annually  overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the  sur* 
rounding  country.  In  early  ages  this  was  regarded  with  wonder 
and  awe,  but  the  phenomenon  has  been  explained  by  modem  geo* 
graphers,  being  the  result  of  heavy  tropical  rains.  Disastrous  effects 
often  result  from  the  rise  of  the  river  being  greater  or  less  than  what 
is  usuaL  In  the  former  case  whole  villages  are  swept  away,  and 
many  lives  lost.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  to  feitilize 
the  soil  and  fill  the  canals  cat  for  its  retention  and  preservation. 
These  canals  are  used  when  the  inundation  subsides  to  renew  the 
drooping  vegetation.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  consists  of  a  fertile  strip, 
varying  in  breadth  from  less  than  one  mile  to  twelve  miles.  On  this  noble 
river  are  many  reminisoences  of  Egyptian  greatness — remains  which, 
even  in  this  refined  nineteenth  century,  are  viewed  as  the  works  ef  a 
people  gifted  with  a  high  order  of  genius  and  of  artr- works  which,  if 
ever  equalled,  have  not  been  excelled  in  either  conception  or  execu- 
tion since  the  time  of  their  construction.  Amongst  these  we  may 
mention  the  pyramids,  sphinxes,  obetisks,  and  ruins  of  many  beautiful 
temples  and  other  buildings.  The  Nile  abonnds  with  crocodiles  (most 
numerous  in  Nubia),  hippopotami,  and  other  large  animals,  and  its 
banks  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  the  valleys  are 
yellow  with  waving  grain.  Kice,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  are  cul- 
tivated and  quickly  arrive  at  maturity,  influenced  by  the  action  of  the 
tropical  heat  on  a  humid  soiL  Particularly  in  its  upper  oourse»  the 
scenery  is  of  picturesque  beauty.  On  its  banks  are  Alexandria,  Ro- 
setta,  and  Damietta  (on  the  Mediterranean) ;  Cario,Gijieh,  Memphis, 
Minieh,  Siout,  Keneh,  Thebes,  Esiieh,  Derr,  New  pongola,  Berber, 
Meroe,  and  Khartum, 

The  Zambezi^  called  in  the  Qpper  part  of  its  ^ooqrse  the  Leamb^f 
flows  some  disbanAe  .S.£).,  and  below  the  Yiotom  l^sUs  turns  N..fi« 
and  then  E.  past  TeUe,  where  it  again  tnr»fi  S.£).,  and  100  nilea  ix^ai 
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the  sea,  receives  the  Shire  from  Lake  Nyassa.  It  forms  a  delta 
about  50  miles  from  the  sea.  •  The  Falls,  which  are  about  mid-way 
in  its  course,  are  described  by  Dr.  Livingstone  as  the  most  wonderful 
sight  he  ever  witnessed  in  Africa. 

The  Senegal  drains  nearly  half  of  Senegambia.  It  is  formed  of  two 
streams,  and  after  passing  into  the  plain,  divides  into  two  separate 
streams  for  about  100  miles,  when  they  re<imite.  It  enters  the  sea 
by  two  mouths.  Its  whole  length  is  about  1,800  miles  ;  and  the  tide 
ascends  the  river  about  180  miles. 

The  Gambia  is  a  more  navigable  river  than  the  SenegaL  One-half 
its  course  is  through  the  mountain  region.  Its  mouth  is  four  miles 
wide,  and  for  about  120  miles  up  the  river  the  ground  is  leveL  At 
its  mouth  is  Bathurst,  and  up  the  river  Pisania. 

The  Niger,  first  explored  by  Mungo  Park  (1796),  rises  in  the  Kong 
mountains.  Above  Timbuctoo  it  is  by  the  natives  called  Joliba,  and 
below  it  Quorra,  On  its  banks  several  tribes  live  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  hostility  to  each  other.  It  has  a  rather  winding  course, 
and  enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  by  several  mouths. 

The  Zaire  or  Congo  is  still  unexplored  in  its  upper  course.  It  is 
the  largest  African  river  S.  of  the  equator,  and  is  10  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth. 

The  Orange  river,  rising  10,000  feet  above  sea-level,  in  Mont  aux 
Sources,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  Cape  Colony.  The  Oreat  Fish 
river  and  the  VacU  are  its  most  important  tributaries. 
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THE  BARBABT  STATES. 

/  Of  the  four  Barbary  States,  two — Morocco  and  Tripoli — 
are  independent.  Algeria  is  subject  to  France^  and  Tunis 
to  Egypt. 

Morocco  extends  from  a  little  S.  of  Cape  Nun  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  the  river  Mulluvia,  which  separates  it  from 
Algeria.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlas  range,  which  runs  from 
S.W.  to  N.  K  The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  are  the 
Draa,  Tensift,  and  the  Sebu;  the  Mulluvia  has  a  course  of 
above  400  miles,  and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
climate  on  the  N.  W.  is  temperate,  being  moderated  by  the 
Atlantic  breezes  and  sheltered  from  the  desert-heated  winds ; 

26 
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but  in  the  S.  E.  rain  ia  unknown  :  here  the  heat  is  intense, 
and  the  climate  tropical.  The  country  produces  wheat, 
maize,  dates,  cotton,  fruits,  and  hemp.  Oopper  is  found  at 
Teseleght,  and  some  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  lead,  in  other 
places.  Wild  animals  are  numerous ;  lions,  panthers,  hysBnas, 
wild  boars,  wild  deer,  and  ostriches  are  found  in  the  S.£. 
The  people  are  Moors,  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  with  con- 
siderable intermixture.  The  Moors  are  most  numerous. 
Many  of  the  tribes  are  completely  savage.  Morocco  is 
divided  into  four  territories — ^Fez,  Morocco,  Suse,  and 
Tafilet.  The  chief  manufactures  consist  of  fine  silks,  and 
leather  of  various  colours,  yellow,  green,  and  red, 

KOToeoo  (60,000)  stands  in  the  S.  W.  near  a  fertile  plain.  It  is  badly- 
built,  has  naiTOW  streets,  bnt  many  good  mosques,  and  some  leather 
factories.  Fes  (90,000)  has  trade  in  silk,  leather,  and  cochineaL 
Heqnixiei  (60,000)  has  a  royal  residence.  Mogador  is  a  port  on  the 
Atlantic  Rabat  has  an  imperial  dockyard.  Tangier,  which  came 
into  possession  of  £ngland  in  1662,  and  was  held  till  1684,  is  on  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  has  an  active  trade.  Oenta,  directly  opposite 
Gibraltar,  with  a  few  settlements  near,  belongs  to  Spain,  and  is  osed 
M  a  place  of  political  exile.  Tetnan  (15,000)  is  in  the  midat  of  large 
orange  groves  and  vineyards. 

Algeria  lies  K  of  Morocco,  and  is  divided  by  the 
French,  to  whom  it  has  belonged  since  1830,  into  three 
departments — Algiers,  Oran,  and  Constantine,  It  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  the  narrow  and  fertile  plain  near  the 
Mediterranean,  the  hilly  plateau  formed  by  continuations 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  and  the  district  more  S.  bordering  on 
the  desert,  called  AUKchlah,  This  country  is  rich  in  minerals : 
rock-salt,  copper,  lead,  etc.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is 
increasing.    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arabs. 

Alglors  (60,000),  the  capital  of  the  conntiy  and  its  military  head- 
qnarters,  has  active  trade,  and  steam  communication  with  Muveilles, 
Toulon,  Oran,  and  Bona.  It  was  notorious  for  piratical  depreda- 
tions ;  and  was  bombarded  by  Lord  Exmouth,  1816,  and  taken  by  the 
French,  1827.  Bledali  (9,000),  in  the  S.W.,  has  iron  mines,  trade  in 
OTun  and  essences,  and  is  connected  with  the  capital  by  rail. 
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Kedeah  (3,000)  hu  trade  in  winea.  Millanah  (2,000)  has  also  trade 
in  wines  and  cereals.  Constaatliie  (26,000),  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  fltronglj  built,  and  has  trade  with  the  interior.  Bona 
(12,000),  with  active  trade  in  grain,  wool,  oil,  tobacco,  etc.,  has  iron 
mines  near  it.  FhllippeTllle  (9,000),  a  port,  has  vast  forests  and 
marble  quarries  near  it.  Oran  (30,000),  a  fortified  port,  is  the  capitid 
of  the  department.  Haseara  (7,000),  has  trade  in  olive-oil,  wines, 
and  woollens.  Mostaganam  (6,000),  near  the  coast,  has  trade  in  silk, 
cotton,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Tlamoaa  (13,000)  has  lead  and  quick- 
silver mines,  trado  in  oil,  etc 

Tunis  lies  K  of  Algeria.  The  Mediterranean  washes 
it  on  the  north  and  £.  to  a  distance  of  about  400  miles. 
The  shore  in  the  bay  of  Tunis  is  low  and  swampy,  but 
rocky  on  the  N.  The  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Cabes  are  also 
low.  The  country  in  the  N.W.'is  mountaLnous,  containing 
the  Frigean  and  Mogody  mountaias,  rising  to  an  elevation  of 
about  5,000  feet,  with  fertile  slopes.  Though  agriculture  is 
backward^  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  and  olives  are 
raised ;  dairy  farming  and  sheep  rearing  are  important  in- 
dustries. In  the  W.  the  country  is  well  wooded,  and  lions, 
panthers,  lynxes,  and  wild  boars  are  numerous.  In  the  S. 
is  the  large  salt  lake,  Al-Sibhah,  mostly  dry  in  summer,  but 
seventy  mUes  long  in  winter.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
healthful,  and  is  greatly  moderated  by  the  sea  breezes.  Flies 
and  scorpions  are  very  troublesome  to  foreigners. 

TTunis  (170,000)  is  a  large  commercial  city,  situated  about  six  miles 
from  the  sea,  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage. Its  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  poorly  paved.  The  pa- 
lace of  the  Bey  is  a  splendid  residence,  richly  furnished.  In  its  har- 
bour, a  few  miles  distant,  active  trade  is  carried  on.  It  exports  olive 
oil,  wool,  fish,  grain,  with  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers  brought  from 
Timbuctoo  by  caravans.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  leather 
fabrics  of  various  kiuds. 

Kalnraa  (50,000),  in  a  fine  plain,  contains  many  remains  of  its 
ancient  greatness.  It  has  the  largest  mosque  in  Africa,  and  was  the 
capita}  of  the  African  Saracens  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 

Eaff,  on  the  W.  frontier,  is  a  strong  fortresa 

Cabes  (30,000)  has  an  active  export  trade  in  dates.  Snsa  (8,000) 
and  Blaerta  (6,000)  are  small  seaports. 
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Tripoli  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
(with  the  gulf  of  Sidra  in  the  centre)  from  IV  to  25°  E. 
longitude,  bordering  on  the  desert  in  idmost  every  other 
direction.  The  Gharian  mountains  cross  the  country  about  20 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  Svdah  about  30  miles  further  S., 
among  both  of  which  com  and  fruits  are  largely  grown.  A 
marsh,  100  miles  long,  borders  the  W.  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Sidra,  and  a  sterile  tract  is  at  its  southern  shore. 

Fezzan  is  a  dependency  of  Tripoli,  and  extends  a  con- 
siderable distance  into  the  Sahara. 

Barca,  in  the  E.,  is  also  a  dependency,  with  a  surface  con- 
sisting of  a  table-land.  No  rivers  are  found  in  Tripoli.  The 
rains  are  abundant  from  November  to  March.  Crops  of 
grain  are  raised  on  the  tops  of  the  plateaux,  and  vines, 
olives,  figs,  etc.,  on  the  sides.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  are  the 
principal  population. 

Tripoli  (2,000)  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory.  It  is  defended  by  a 
castle,  and  consists  mostly  of  narrow  streets.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Jews.    The  harbour  is  good,  and  the  commerce  active. 

Honmik  (4,000),  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  is  a  great  centre  of  cararan 
trade,  and  also  of  the  slave  trade.  Demali  (5,000),  in  Barca,  is  a  small 
port.  Bmighail  (5,000)  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Barca. 
CDiadames  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara. 


SAHARA. 

Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert,  extends  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  confines  of  Egjrpt,  and  embraces  a  sandy  surface, 
consisting  of  tablelands,  mostly  without  vegetation  and 
without  water.  In  various  places  green  patches  exist  called 
oases  ;  and  the  chief  food  of  the  few  people  found  in  the 
desert  consists  of  dates.  The  inhabitants  are  much  ad- 
dicted to  plunder,  and  travellers  go  in  companies,  called 
caravans,  for  mutual  protection.  Numerous  elevations  rise 
from  3,000  to  6,000  feet.  The  heat  by  day  is  oppressive, 
and  the  cold  by  night  is  often  intense.    The  rain  fsdls  in 
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torrents;  but  in  some  places  there  is  no  rain  for  years. 
The  Simoom  is  a  very  pestilential  wind,  which  prevails  in  the 
desert,  but  only  lasts  ten  or  twelve  hours  at  a  time. 

From  Morocco  to  Timbactoo  there  is  a  caravan  route,  the  place  of 
rendezvous  being  Tatta.  Another  is  from  Mourzuk  to  Agdass,  whence 
it  proceeds  to  Bornou,  beyond  Lake  Tchad,  and  other  places. 


EGYPT. 

Egypt  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Nubia,  about 
500  miles,  and  lies  between  the  Lybian  desert,  on  the  W., 
and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  E.  The  only  arable  land  in  Egypt 
is  the  Delta  and  Valley  of  the  Nile;  the  former  is  an 
alluvial  tract,  of  a  triangular  shape  {Greek  A),  formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  river ;  and  the  latter,  with  an  average 
width  of  six  miles,  running  from  the  apex  of  the  Delta 
(near  Cairo)  to  the  Nubian  frontier,  being  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  rocky  hills.  These  districts  are  irrigated  and  en- 
riched  by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile, 

Egypt  is  governed  by  a  hereditary  Pasha,  now  called  a  Khedive, 
who  is  only  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte.  This  country  will  soon 
be  much  better  known,  the  great  enterprise  of  opening  the  Suez  canal 
having  proved  successful.  It  extends  from  Port  Said  to  Sii£Zy  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles.  The  Delta  produces  abundance  of  rice,  and  other 
places  produce  wheat  and  barley.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  also 
important  products.  Lower  Egypt  extends  from  Cairo  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, Middle  Egypt  from  Cairo  to  Manfalout,  and  Upper  Egypt 
or  Said  thence  to  the  borders  of  Kubia. 

TOWNS. 

Cairo  (260,000),  called  <*  Grand  Cairo,"  is  situated  on  the  Nile  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  kept 
pretty  clean.  The  houses  are  roomy  and  well  built  Rain  is  seldom 
seen,  but  the  dews  are  heavy.  The  mosques  number  nearly  400.  Tha 
commerce  is  extensive,  and  caravans  proceed  to  Sennaar  and  Mour- 
zuk :  specimens  of  all  the  negro  tribes  are  here  met  with  in  the  slave 
market.     Boulak  is  an  important  suburb. 

Alexandria  (60,000)  is  divided  into  the  Turkish  and  Frank  quarters, 
the  one  ill  built  and  dirty,  the  other  well  built  and  well  pave  d. 
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is  a  great  commercial  mart,  and  is  comiected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal 
48  miles  long.    This  is  the  chief  station  of  the  Kh^dire's  Heet,  and  the 
seat  of  commerce  wibh  Europe.    Near  the  city  are  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c.  332.    Here,  in 
1801,  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  (who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action) 
defeated  the  French;  and  five  months  later  the  French  garrison  yielded 
to  General  Hutchinson.     The  steamers  from  Brindiai  ply  to  this  port, 
whence  the  mails  are  carried  by  rail  to  Cairo,  and  thence  to  Suez.     It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Euclid.    Bosetta  (4,000),  45  m.  N.E.,  is  a  small 
port,  which  was  taken  by  the  French,  1798,  and  near  it  is  Abaukir  bay, 
where  Nelson  defeated  ^e  French  fleet,  1798.    Damletta,  on  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  the  Nile  and  Lake  Menzaleh,  was  once  an 
important  place.     Suex  (3,000)  is  now  becoming  more  important 
since  the  canal  was  opened.    Matrleli  is  the  seat  of  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship of  the  sun.     Here,  in  1800,  the  French  defeated  the  Turks. 
aUseh  is  three  miles  above  Cairo  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Here  eggs  are  hatched  in  ovens  by  artificial  heat ;  and  near  is  the 
finest  of  the  pyramids,  rising  460  feet  in  elevation,  as  well  as  the  largest 
sphinx,  a  colossal  figure,  *'with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man, 
and  the  body  of  a  lion,"  cut  out  of  the  solid  limestone.      Slwah 
is   in    an    oasis    on   the    way  to   Fezzan.      Slout    (20,000),   the 
capital  of  Upper  Ffgypt,  was,   until  lately,  a  great  slave  market.. 
It  has  manufactures  of  pipe-bowls.    Oirgeh  (6,000)  has  a  cotton  fac- 
tory.   Assouan  is  on  the  borders  of  Nubia,  and  has  trade  in  dates, 
senna,  charcoal,  etc.    IfftnneTi  or  CUieimeli  has  extensive  trade  with 
Ajrabia  and  Central  Africa. 


NUBIA  AND  KORDOFAN. 

These  countries  lie  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  and 

consist  in  the  N.  of  deserts  and  rocks,  but  of  hills  and  plains 

in  the  S.,  with  many  vast  forests.     The  climate,  though  hot 

and  dry,  is  very  healthy.     Bain  seldom  feJls.    The  usual 

divisions  are  Lower  and  Upper  Nubia,  the  latter  including 

JDongola,  MeroCy  and  Sennaar,    The  desert  district  of  Kor- 

dofan  is  separated  from  Sennaar  by  the  White  Nile,  which 

unites  with  the  Blue  Nile  near  Khartum.    These  countries 

are  subject  to  Egypt. 

Khartum  or  Kliartoum  (15,000),  on  the  White  Nile,  has  flourishing 
trade.  Sennaar  (5,000)  has  considerable  manufactures  of  arms,  leather, 
sandals,  and  jewellery. 
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Derr  (3,000)  is  surrounded  by  palm  groyes,  and  yines,  from  which 
much  grapes  are  produced. 

New  "DoDgola,  (5000)  is  an  important  trade  depot,  and  has  an  indigo 
factory.  Berbex  (8,000)  is  a  slave  mart.  Shendi  (9,000)  is  a  oararan 
centre,  with  active  trade. 


ABYSSINIA. 

Abyssinia  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  plateau  rismg  from  6,000 
to  8,000  feet  above  sea-level,  with  lowlands  towards  the  Bed  • 
Sea,  where  the  heat  is  very  extreme.  On  the  highlands, 
where  the  temperature  is  agreeable,  rain  falls  from  April  to 
October,  with  little  intermission,  which  causes  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Some  of  the  mountains  have  an  elevation  of 
15,000  feet.  The  crops  consist  of  wheat  and  barley,  with 
beans,  onions,  etc.  Cotton  grows  in  the  plains,  and  teff  is 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  kind  of 
pulse,  and  grows  everywhere,  unless  on  the  tops  of 
the  plateaux.  The  black  sheep  are  carefully  tended  on 
account  of  their  valuable  wool.  The  towns  are  very 
small,  and  the  government  unsettled.  Dembea  is  a  very 
large  lake,  450  miles  in  circumference,  in  an  extensive 
plateau  of  the  same  name.  The  Blue  Nile  passes  through 
it.  Tigr^  in  the  N.,  Amhara,  in  the  centre,  and  Shoa,  in 
the  S.,  are  the  chief  divisione  of  Abyssinisk.* 

Oondaris  the  capital  of  Amhara,  and  the  residence  of  the  patri- 
arch ;  Aatalo  of  Tigr6,  and  Ankobar  of  Shoa. 

Maifdala  is  a  fortress  which  was  taken  by  our  troops  in  1868,  when 
King  Theodore  was  killed  and  the  European  captives  liberated. 
Hamowah,  though  the  chief  port  of  the  country,  belongs  to  the  Egyp- 
tians as  a  part  of  Nubia. 

Adal  is  a  district  along  the  Bed  Sea,  S.  of  Massowah, 
which  extends  above  300  miles,  and  produces  gums  of  great 
variety.    Atissa  is  its  capitaL 

*The  IntaabltantB  fast  192  dafi  in  the  year,  abstftin  from  mestt  aceordtng  to 
the  Law  of  Moaesi  and  keep  Saturday  holy  at  well  as  Sunday. 
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French  Possessions. 

Zonllah,  on  Annesley  Bay ;  Edd  and  Obock,  with  the  small  isles 
of  Desset  and  Ovda, 
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Senegambia  extends  from  the  Senegal,  its  northern 
boundary,  to  Yary  Bay,  reaching  about  300  miles  into  the 
interior.  It  has  a  great  number  of  forests  of  acacias,  which 
yield  the  gum-resin.  The  name,  though  once  applied  to  the 
country  between  the  two  rivers,  Senegal  and  Gambia,  yet 
has  now  the  more  extended  application  used  above.  It 
contains  also  the  rivers  Rio  Grande  and  Sierra  Leone,  The 
climate  is  hot  and  humid,  and  to  Europeans  very  unhealthy. 
The  harmattan,  a  very  dry  wind  from  the  desert,  is  often 
troublesome. 

Three  tribes  and  many  small  communities  of  negroes  inhabit  this 
region :  (1)  the  Jaloofs,  on  the  N.  coast,  a  very  low  stamp  of  the 
human  race ;  (2)  the  Footahs,  a  gentle  race,  in  the  interior,  much  more 
advanced  in  civilization  :  (3)  the  MandingoeSt  who  dwell  in  the  S., 
and  are  engaged  at  agriculture  and  manufactures. 


British  Possessions. 

Bathurst  (7,000),  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gambia,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  "  Gambia  settle- 
ment." Sierra  Leojie,  called  the  "  white  man's  grave,"  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  liberated  slaves.  Free  Town,  its  capital, 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kokelle,  or  Sierra  Leone  river.  This 
colony  has  an  area  of  465  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  40,000.  The  exports  consist  of  palm  oil,  cocoa  nuts, 
hides,  ginger,  and  gum.  The  whole  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions have  just  been  ceded  (1872)  by  treaty  to  Great  Britain. 
They  consist  of  Elmina  and  other  settlements.  Lagos,  aa 
important  town,  was  ceded  to  Britain  (1861),  with  some 
territory  around.    It  exports  cotton,  palm-oil,  lead,  indigo. 
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and  camwood,  brought  from  the  interior ;  and  a  bi-weekly 
post  goes  to  HMtty  a  town  250  miles  distant,  on  the  Niger. 
Gold  Coast  has  settlements  destined  as  well  as  Lagos  for 
the  suppression  of  slavery.  Gold,  ivory,  and  gum  are  the 
chief  exports. 

French  Settlements. 

St.  LoQlB  (12,000),  the  capital  of  the  French  settlements,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  is  inhabited  mostly  by  Negroes.  It  has 
trade  in  gums.    Ooree  is  a  small  fort  near  cape  Verd. 


Portuguese  Settlements. 

These  consist  of  Blssao  (7,000),  one  of  the  strongholds  of  their  slave 
traffic,  built  on  an  island.    Jeba  is  a  less  important  place. 


Ghlinea  is  usually  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower ;  the 
former  between  the  Kong  mountains  and  the  gulf  of  Guinea, 
and  the  latter  extending  from  the  equator  to  cape  Negro. 
Upper  Guinea  includes  all  the  British  settlements,  with 
many  other  states. 

Liberia  is  a  republic  of  free  negroes,  who  have  escaped 

from  the  United  States  and  other  places.    It  is  productive 

and  thriving.    This  country,  which  became  independent  in 

1 847,  has  now  several  coasting  and  other  vessels  trading 

with  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 

MonrOTla,  the  capital,  is  a  good  town,  with  trade  in  rice,  indigo, 
yams,  and  other  fruit.     Bezley  is  the  only  other  town  worth  naming. 

Ajdumtee  is  a  native  state,  lying  inland,  with  CoomoMie  for  its 
capitaL    Balagha  is  a  large  commercial  town. 

Tiahomej  is  another  native  kingdom  of  great  power  and  extent.  It 
has  Abomey  (25»000)  as  its  capital,  in  which  the  people  are  extremely 
barbaroas,  and  even  offer  human  sacrifices. 

Tarlba  is  also  an  extensive  native  kingdom,  about  which  very  little 
is  accurately  known. 

Benin,  Warl,  Attali,  Qua,  and  Blafira  have  for  their  capitals,  Benin, 
Wari,  Eboe,  Attah,  Old  Calabar,  and  Biafra. 
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Nigritia  or  Soudan  lies  S.  of  the  Sahara,  N.  of  Guinea, 
aud  W.  of  Senegambia.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  flat 
country,  but  hilly  on  the  S.  and  W.,  with  a  fertile  soil,  and 
au  extremely  hot  climate,  consisting  of  two  seasons — ^the  dry 
and  the  rainy.  This  district  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  states  inhabited  by  negro  tribes. 

Timlmctoo  (40,000),  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  ia  a  place  of  great 
importance,  being  a  caravan  rendezroos  for  Morocco,  the  interior,  and 
Senegambia.     It  is  under  a  chieftain. 

Bego  (25,000),  about  370  miles  a  W.,  stands  on  the  Niger,  by  which 
it  has  active  trade.     Here  Mungo  Park  first  saw  the  Niger. 

JemLeh  (10,000),  with  extensive  trade,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Joliba.  Here  the  shops  are  supplied  with  British  manufactured  goods. 
Bousfl^  on  an  island  in  the  Niger,  is  the  plape  where  Mungo  Paric  was 
murdered.  Taourl  is  the  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name.  Xano 
has  manufactures  of  silks  and  dyeing  establishments.  Sackatoo 
(80,000)  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Central  Africa.  It  is  a 
centre  of  considerable  trade.  Tola  has  trade  in  slaves  and  ivory. 
Xoulca  (10,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Bomou. 
Wara  is  a  large  town ;  and  Xobb6  is  a  resort  of  caravans. 

'  Lower  Ghlinea  comprises  Loango,  Congo,  Angola,  and 
Eenguela.  It  is  inhabited  by  negroes,  who,  with  th^  excep- 
tion of  the  Ashantees,  are  in  a  backward  stage  of  civilization. 
They  speak  yarioos  languages,  bearing  very  little  resem- 
blance to  each  other. 

Loango  (15,000)  has  considerable  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

San.  Salvador  is  the  residence  of  a  chief  who  claims  supremacy  over 
several  districts.  St.  Paul  de  Loando  is  the  residence  of  the  Fortu- 
giiese  government  of  Western  Africa.  Bangnela  is  the  great  centre  of 
Portuguese  trade.    It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  slave  exports. 


EASTERN  AFRICA. 
Eastern  Africa  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  Na- 
tal to  the  gulf  of  Aden.  In  physical  aspect  it  closely  resem- 
bles Western  Africa,  consisting  of  maritime  plains,  uplands 
running  parallel  to  the  coast,  aud  depressions  in  the  interior. 
A  large  part  of  this  district  belongs  to  the  Portuguese,  whose 
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dominions  have  been  gradually  diminishing.  N.  of  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements,  the  coast  districji  is  subject  to  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat. 

Sofala  is  a  coast  district  between  the  mountains  of  Lu- 
pata  and  the  sea. 

SoftOa  (3,000),  the  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  has 
greatly  declined. 

Bena  or  Senna  is  abont  250  miles  up  the  river  Zambui,  The  houses 
are  small.  Inliainbatie  (5,000)  has  trade  in  ivory  and  bees'  wax. 
Tete  (4^000)  has  coal  fields  and  iron-stone  in  the  vicinity. 

Mozambique  is  a  coast  district  lying  along  the  nor- 
thern shore  of  the  channel  of  the  same  name. 

Hozambiiiue  (6,000)  stands  on  an  island  in  the  bay,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  Portuguese  governor.    It  has  trade  in  gold  dust. 

QuUUmane,  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  1856^  has  a  good  supply  <tf 
coal,  with  trade  in  gold  dust  and  slaves. 

Zangaebar  or  Zanzibar  extends  along  the  coast 

from  Gape  Delgado  to  the  equator. 

Zanilbar  or  Bhanganny  (10,000)  Is  the  capital  of  the  dominions  of 
^he  Imaum  of  Muscat.  MeUnda  is  almost  in  ruins.  It  stands  on  an 
^and.  Magadoxo,  a  walled  town,  is  a  seat  of  trade.  Berbera.  farther 
tf,,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  has  an  important  fair.  Hurrttr,  in  the 
Gralla  Country,  has  exports  of  coffee,  and  Zeyla  is  its  port 
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Southern  Africa  consists  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Kaffiraaia^ 
Grange  River  Free  State,  Transvaal  BepiibliCf  and  the  Cotrntiy 
7/  the  Hottentots, 

British  Possessions. 

Cape  Colony,  with  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  and 

a  population  of  600,000,  extends  from  the  Orange  River  in 

the  N.,  to  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  in  the  S.,  and  includes 

British  Raffraria.  There  are  three  mountain  ranges;  the  most 

iland,  known  as  Snowy  Moutitains,being  the  highest.  South 
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of  the  first  range  is  a  rich  maritime  district.  The  coast-line 
of  the'colony  is  1,200  miles  long.  The  actaal  cape  is  36  miles 
long,  rugged  and  hilly,  culminating  in  Table  Mountain,  behind 
Cape  Town.  Saldanha  Bay,  on  the  W.,  is  an  excellent 
harbour ;  Table  Bay  is  hardly  so  good.  North  of  the  Snowy 
Mountains  the  surface  slopes  gradually  to  the  Orange  River, 
much  desert-like  land  intervening,  called  Karroos.  The 
wild  animals  include  the  giraffe,  zebra,  lions,  buffaloes,  etc. 

British  Kaflfraria  lies  E.  of  the  Cape  Colony,  with 
which  it  has  been  united  since  1866.  Agriculture  an  i 
grazing,  for  which  this  country  is  admirably  suited,  are  the 
chief  industries.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  district 
of  the  Vaal  River  has  caused  a  great  immigration,  which  still 
continues.  Wool,  wine,  brandy,  gold,  diamonds,  copper,  and 
hides  are  the  principal  exports.  It  contains  many  mission- 
ary settlements. 

Cape  Town  (25,000),  on  Table  Bay,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in 
1650.  The  streets  are  regularly  built^  crossing  at  right  angles,  and 
running  parallel  to  each  other.  It  has  a  good  library,  a  botanical  gar- 
den, and  some  good  schools.     Its  trade  is  considerable. 

Simon's  Town  contains  the  government  arsenal.  Btellenbosch  (5,000), 
in  the  midst  of  villas  and  gardens,  is  a  Wesleyan  establishment.  Bean- 
fort^  Georicetown,  Colesberg,  and  Oradodc,  are  small  towns.  Oraliam's 
Town  (4,000),  about  600  miles  E.  from  Cape  Town,  is  well  built,  and 
has  improving  trade.  Port  EUzabeth  (5,000)  on  Algoa  bay  has  also 
good  trade. 

William's  Town,  on  the  Buffalo  River,  is  the  capital  of  British  Kaf- 
fraria.    East  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  its  port. 

Natal  was  discovered  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  1497.  It 
lies  on  the  S.E.  coast,  has  an  area  of  16,150  square  miles, 
a  seaboard  of  170  miles,  and  a  population  of  200,000. 
Only  one  good  harbour  exists — Port  Natal.  It  was 
colonized  by  Dutch  Boers  about  1839.  In  1843  it  was 
declared  a  British  colony,  which,  in  1856,  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  Cape.  The  coast  district,  running  about  25 
miles  inland,  is  leVel.  The  productions  here  are  wool,  sugar, 
coffee,  arrowroot,  ginger,  with  cereals ;  more  inland,  coal, 
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copper,  and  iron  are  also  found ;  but  the  interior,  which  is 
mountainous,  with  large  forests,  is  not  fully  explored.* 

Pletermarltsbiirg  (2,000),  the  capital,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
vince.   D'Urban,  the  port  of  the  colony,  is  increasing  in  importance. 

Independent  States. 

Kaflfraria,  lying  between  British  Kafraria  and  Natal, 
extends  above  100  miles  inland.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
brave  and  warlike,  though  not  a  very  honest,  race,  against 
which  the  British  carried  on  a  long  warfare,  1853.  The 
tribes  are  pastoral,  and  governed  by  patriarchs. 

Butterwortli  and  Horley  are  the  only  towns. 

The  Orange  River  Free  State  lies  N.E.  from  Cape 

Colony.     It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Dutch  Boers,  who  emi- 
grated beyond  colonial  limits,   not  appreciating    govern- 
mental restraints.    It  is  a  plateau  between  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  rivers. 
Bloemfonteln  (2,000),  the  capital,  has  a  good  wool  market. 

The  Trans- VaAl  Republic  is  N.E.  of  the  above,  and 

slopes  to  the  N.  and  W.    It  is  a  kindred  state,  founded  by 

Dutch  emigrants.    The  trade  is  chiefly  in  ivory. 

FotB<fliefirtrom  is  the  chief  town. 

Victoria  is  a  district  further  N. ,  with  Pella  as  its  capital 

The  Country  of  the  Hottentots  runs  along  the  W. 

coast  from  the  Orange  Kiver  to  Benguela.  It  is  inhabited 
by  various  tribes.  There  are  no  towns,  but  many  small  vil- 
lages called  Kraals,  Some  other  tribes  dwell  between  the 
Orange  and  Zambezi  rivers. 


ISLANDS 

The  Madeira  islands  belong  to  Portugal.    The  group 
consists  of  one  large  island,  with  four  small  ones.    The 

*  The  inhabitants  are  Zuylus^  a  race  whose  custom  is  neyer  to  eat  or  diink 
anything  withoak  sharing  with  all  their  friends. 
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surface  of  Madeira^  the  large  island,  is  elevated,  rising  in 
Mount  Bico  Biuvo  to  6,100  feet  above  sea-leveL  Several 
narrow  valleys,  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  lie  between 
the  mountain  ridges.  On  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the 
surrounding  sea,  fish  is  scarce,  but  wild  swine  and  rabbits 
are  numerous  in  the  interior.  Sugar  ancj  coffee  are  ex- 
ported.   The  population  is  about  113,000. 

Fimclial  (30,000),  on  the  S.  coast,  is  the  only  town  of  importance. 
It  is  a  coaling  station  for  steam-ships. 

Porto  Santo,  a  small  island,  is  about  40  miles  N.  of 
Madeira.    The  three  Desertas  are  uninhabited. 

The  Oanaiy  islands  have  been  described  with  Spain, 
to  which  they  belong. 

The  Azores  or  Western  Isles  consist  of  nine  islands, 

St.  Michael  being  the  largest.  They  export  excellent  oranges 

and  other  fruits,  are  of  volcanic  origin,  have  a  moist  climate, 

a  diversified  surface,  and  a  population  of  about  25,000. 

Mount  Pico  rises  to  7,600  feet. 

Angra,  on  the  island  of  Terceira,  is  the  capital ;  bat  Fonta  Delgada 
(17,000),  on  the  island  of  St.  Michael,  is  the  commercial  capitaL  It 
exports  to  Great  Britain  immense  quantities  of  oranges. 

The  Oape  Verd  islands  belong  to  Portugal.  Ten  are 
inhabited.  On  St.  Vincent  is  Mindello,  the  capital  of 
the  group ;  and  on  Santiago,  the  largest  island,  is  Porto  Praya^ 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  exports  of  cotton,  maize,  and 
fruits.    The  population  of  this  island  is  about  10,000. 

UADAGASCAB. 

Madagascar,  the  sixth  largest  island  in  the  world,  has 
considerable  variety  of  surface,  good  bays  and  harbours,  and 
important  productions,  consisting  of  rice,  sugar,  pepper,  cot^ 
ton,  honey,  and  wax.  A  mountain  range,  rising  in  Matowla 
to  12,000  feet,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  island  from 
N.  to  S.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numerous ;  and  cot- 
ton, iron,  gold,  and  silver  are  manufactured.  The  natives 
are  more  civilized  than  those  on  the  African  continent, 
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and  now  profess  Christianity.  The  population  is  abont  4^ 
millions,  and  the  area  almost  twice  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.    This  island  is  1,000  miles  long  and  350  broad. 

AntaaanaiiTO,  od  a  table-land  in  the  centre,  is  the  capital.  Tamataye, 
on  the  E.  coast,  is  the  chief  port.  The  French  have  two  Bettiements, 
small  islands,  St.  Mary's,  and  Nossi  B^,  off  the  £.  coast. 

Bonitxm  or  Beimloii,  lies  400  miles  to  the  £.  of  Madagascar.  It  is 
mountainous  in  the  interior,  some  of  its  yolcanic  peaks  rising  to  10,000 
feet    It  produces  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  and  tobacco. 

Mauritius  or  Isle  of  Prance,  with  a  rugged  surface, 
well  wooded  and  watered,  produces  large  quantities  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  ebony.  The  population  is  about  170,000,  of 
which  10,000  are  whites.  Though  it  belongs  to  England, 
French  is  still  the  language  used.  • 

Bodrlgnei,  a  dependency  of  the  above,  lies  3  miles  further  E., 
and,  with  similar  products,  has  a  population  of  250  persons. 

Ckxmoro  IsIeB,  at  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Mozambique  channel,  are  a 
volcanic  group.     They  export  cocoa-nut  oil  and  tortoise  shell. 

Zanzibar  is  famous  for  spices. 

Amirantes  and  SeycheileB  are  two  groups,  also  dependencies  of 
Mauritius.  Port  Victoria,  on  Mdhd,  the  largest  of  the  latter,  is  the 
capital. 

Socotra,  100  miles  K  of  Cape  Guardafui,  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  aloes.    It  belongs  to  Keshin,  a  small  Arabian  state. 

St.  Helena,  the  abode  of  Napoleon  I.  during  his  exile, 
from  1815  to  1821,  lies  1,200  miles  from  the  African  conti- 
nent. It  is  a  place  of  caU  for  vessels  on  their  homeward 
voyage  from  Australia  for  fresh  provisions  and  water.  The 
population  is  under  7,000. 

Jamestown,  on  St.  James's  bay,  is  the  capital. 

The  other  African  islands  are  unimportant.  Their  names  have  been 
.  already  given. 
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AMERICA. 

North  and  South  America  are  united  by  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  in  one  place  only  28  miles  across. 

North  Aitlerica  is  5,200  miles  long,  from  Panama  to  Boo- 
thia peninsula,  and  4,350  miles  broad,  between  Cape  Charles 
in  Labrador  and  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska. 
There  are  two  archipelagoes — one  N.,  called  the  Arctic,  the 
other  S.,  known  under  the  name  of  West  Indies, 
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States. 

Area. 

Popxilatioii. 

Capitals. 

Greexiland,  - 
BrltUh  America,  - 
United  States,     - 
Mexico, 

Central  America,- 
West  Indies, 

400,090 

3,160,345 

3,580,149 

753,978 

188,344 

91,000 

9,481 
4,165,244 
38,500,000 
8,287,413 
2.690,635 
3,968,271 

Ottawa,  on  the  Ottawa. 
Washington,  onthePotomac 
Mexico. 
Balize,  etc. 
Havannah,  etc. 

Surface. — ^The  stupendous  range  of  the  Eocky  moun- 
tains runs  from  N.  to  S.,  and  more  westward,  and  parallel 
to  it,  other  ranges  run  in  the  same  direction,  but  much 
smaller  than  the  former.  Another  chain,  called  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  runs  near  the  eastern  coast-line.  Be- 
tween the  Eockj  and  Alleghany  mountains  lies  the  immense 
plain  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  generally  southern  slope ; 
and  N.  of  this  valley,  the  country,  though  not  mountainous 
or  hilly,  is  studded  with  large  lakes,  extensive  forests,  and 
morasses,  becoming  gradually  more  inhospitable  as  we  ap- 
proach the  arctic  regions.  The  following  are  the  chief 
physical  divisions  :  —I.  The  district  lying  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Atlantic,  drained  by  many  rivers,  of  no 
great  length  :  II.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  just  named. 
Ill :  The  district  between  the  Kocky  mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  continued  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
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by  sevetal  table-lands.  17.  The  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
including  all  the  territory  drained  into  the  great  lakes, 
whose  surplus  waters  reach  the  Atlantic.  V.  The  Arctic 
slope,  drained  by  those  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Arctic  ocean 
and  Hudson's  bay.  VI.  The  N.W.  slope,  extending  from 
the  Eocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  straits. 

Seas,  Gulfe,  and  Bays.— The  Caribbean  sea,  includ- 
ing the  gulfs  Darien^  Mosquito^  and  Honduras ;  the  Gtdf  of 
Mexico,  including  the  bay  of  Campeachy ;  on  the  E.  Chesa- 
peake Delaware,  a,nd  Fundy  bays,  and  the  Gulf  of  St,  Laivrence  / 
on  the  N.  Baffin's,  Hudson's,  and  James'  bays ;  on  the  W.  the 
gulfs  of  California,  Tehuantepec,  and  Panama, 

The  Oulf  of  Mexico  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  by  a  row  of 
islands  and  large  banks,  the  former  consisting  of  the  Antilles,  the 
latter  of  the  Great  and  Little  Bahama  bank*  It  eictends  almost 
3,000  miles  in  one  direction.  The  island  of  Cuba  divides  the  gulf 
into  two  parts — that  to  the  S.  being  now  called  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
with  a  breadth  of  abott  450  miles,  eictends  about  2,000  miles  from  W. 
to  £.,  its  shores  being  lined  by  reefs  and  small  wooded  islands  called 
keys.  The  term  "Gulf  of  Mexico"  is  now  restricted  to  the  N.  part, 
which  is  united  to  the  Atlantic  by  the  Strait  of  Florida,  120  miles 
wide.  From  K.  to  S.  the  breadth  varies  from  550  to  700  miles, 
with  a  length  from  E.  to  W.  of  about  1,000  miles.  The  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  88^°  in  mean  temperature,  while  those  in  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  same  latitude,  are  only  78^ 

The  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  300  miles  long  and  250  broad.  It  has  a 
threefold  entrance  into  the  Atlantic,  viz. :  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle, 
the  Strait  of  Canso,  and  the  main  entrance.  This  gulf  abonnds  with 
whales,  lobsters,  oysters,  etc.,  and  is  a  valuable  fishing  station.  Hud- 
son's Bay  extends  900  miles  from  S.  W.  to  K  £.,  and  about  500  from 
E.  to  W. 

Islands. — In  the  N. — Greenland,  Ellesmere,  N,  Devon, 

Comwallis,  MelvUle,  Banks'  Land,  N.  Somerset,  Cockbvm,  Cumr 

berhnd,  etc.;  in  the  Atlantic — Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton, 

Prince  Edwards,  Anticosti,  the  Bermudas  or  Someri  islands, 

and  the  West  Indies ;  in  the  Pacific — Vancouver's,  Queen  Char- 

htte's,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sitka,   Kodiac,  Nounivak,  Aleutian 

Isles,  and  St.  Laivrence  or  Clarke  island. 

27 
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PenillBUlaa. — The  chief  are— idJrflMfor,  Nova  Scotia, 
Florida,  Yucatan,  Lower  Calif omia,  Aliaika,  Boothia,  and 

Melville, 

Isthmuses. — Panama,  Tehvantepee,  between  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific ;  and  Chignccto,  connecting  Nova 
Scotia  with  the  continent. 

Straits. — On  the  N.— jffiafoon,  Davis,  Barrow,  Victoria, 
Dease,  Penny,  Prince  of  Wales,  Banks,  Simpson,  Franklin,  all 
in  the  Arctic  archipelago;  on  the  K — BeUe  Isle,  Canso, 
Northumberland,  and  Florida ;  on  the  W.—Behrin^\  Aliaska, 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Juan  de  Fuca. 

Ohannels,  Sounds,  etc. — MonaPassage  between  Porto 
Rico  and  Dominica ;  Windward  Passage  between  the  latter 
and  Cuba ;  Yucatan  Channel  between  Cuba  and  Yucatan ; 
Fox  Channel  N.  of  Southampton  I.;  Smith  Sound  N.  of 
Baffin's  bay ;  Jones  and  Lancaster  Sounds  N.  and  S.  of  N. 
Devon ;  I.  McClintock  Channel  and  Melville  Sound,  also  in 
the  Arctic  archipelago. 

Oapes. — Farewell,  S.  of  Greenland ;  capes  Walsingham, 
Chudleigh,  and  Charles  in  Labrador ;  Race  and  Ray  in  New- 
foundland ;  Sable,  Anne,  Cod,  Malabar,  Hatteras,  Fear,  on  the 
E.  of  the  United  States ;  Sable,  Antonio,  Roxo,  and  Catoche  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  Gracias  a  Dies,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  ; 
capes  Mala,  Blanco,  Corrientes,  St,  Lucas,  Voncepcion,  Mendo 
cino,  Blanco,  and  Flattery,  W.  of  the  United  States.  On 
the  N.  W.,  Elizabeth,  Newhaven,  and  Prince  of  Wales  ;  on 
the  N.,  Lisbume,  Icy  Cape,  Barrow,  and  Bathurst. 

Mountains. — ^The  Rocky,  Sierra  Nevada,  and  Alleghor 

nies,  just  referred  to  the  Ozark,  in  Texas ;  Sierra  Blanco, 

and  Sierra  Madre,  in  New  Mexico  and  Mexico ;  the  Wotchish 

mountains,  in  Labrador ;  the  Chigmit  mountains,  in  Alaska. 

The  BoCky  HoimtalnB,  consisting  of  a  broad  belt  of  parallel  chains, 
extend  from  about  8°  N.  latitude  in  Central  America,  and  end  in 
Alaska  territory.  The  name  is,  however,  often  restricted  to  those 
parts  of  the  sjrstem  in  the  United  States  and  British  America.  These 
mountains  embrace  three  distinct  belts,  nearly  parallel  to  one  another : 
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(i.)  On  the  R,  the  lofty  Chippewayans,  or  Bocky  Mountains  proper, 
which  cohninate  in  Mount  Hooker  (15,690  ft.),  and  Mount  Broum 
(16,000  ft.),  on  the  E.  border  of  British  Columbia,  about  the  53rd 
parallel.  The  elevation  gradually  declines  northward,  but  even  in 
62°  N.  latitude  it  is  3,500  feet.  The  highest  peaks  in  the  United 
States  are — Fremont  Peak  (13,600  ft.)  in  Idaho,  Spanish  Peak 
(11,000  ft)  in  the  S.  of  Colorado,  and  Pike's  Peak  (11,497  ft.)  in  the 
centre  of  Colorado.  Except  in  the  S.,  most  of  the  peaks  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  (ii.)  A  range  of  high  and  broken  table-lands 
more  to  the  W.  (m.)  A  chain,  to  a  certain  extent  volcanic,  still 
further  W. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  one  of  several  coast  ranges  near  the  Pacific. 
It  extends  from  the  centre  of  Oregon,  through  California,  to 
about  the  35th  parallel,  where  the  Tejon  Pa>ss  separates  it  from  its 
continuation,  which  runs  as  far  S.  as  Arizona  city,  under  the  name 
Bernardino  mountain.  .  The  average  height  of  this  range  is  about 
6,000  feet. 

The  Coast  Bangs  runs  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Columbia  river, 
parallel  with  and  not  far  from  the  Pacific,  being  broken  up  by  gorges, 
through  which  many  rivers  nm  on  their  course  to  the  Pacific.  This 
range  continues  with  a  lower  elevation  through  the  peninsula  of  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  name.  Sierra  de  la  Gigantea.  A  third  range,  run- 
ning between  and  parallel  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Ranges, 
commences  in  California,  about  the  39th  parallel,  proceeds  N.  through 
Oregon  (where  the  highest  sunmiits  are  Mounts  Jefferson  and  Hood), 
through  Washington,  where  Mounts  Adams,  SL  Helen's,  and  Baker, 
rise  above  14,000  feet.  This  is  called  the  Cascade  Bangs,  and  further 
N.  becomes  broken  and  irregular.  It  may  be  traced,  however,  to  Mounts 
St.  Elias,  and  Fainoeather,  in  the  N.W.  In  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  between  the  Coast  and  Sierra  Nevada  ranges,  is  the  great 
gold  region  of  California. 

The  AJlegliaaieB  or  ApalacMan  mountains  run  from  the  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  Alabama,  about  1,500  miles,  but  divided  by  the  river 
Hudson  into  two  parts ;  the  one  N.  of  it  consisting  of  detached  hills 
and  irregular  highlands ;  the  other  (about  1,300  miles  long),  S.  of  it, 
has  an  average  breadth  from  30  to  150  miles,  and  an  average  elevation 
of  2,500  feet.  It  consists  of  many  parallel  ranges,  Blue  Ridge  being 
the  largest,  in  which  Mount  Mitchell,  in  S.  Carolina,  rises  to  6,470 
feet.  The  ridges  have  different  names:  in  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland  ; 
in  New  York,  the  Catskill ;  in  Vermont,  the  Oreen ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  White  Mountains.  The  second  highest  peak  is  Mount  fTo^A- 
ingion  (6,234  feet),  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  dark  moontainB  run  from  Texas,  N.E.,  to  the  vicinity 
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of  St.  Louis,  about  300  mfles,  with  an  eleration  of  under  2,000 
feet.  They  are  nearly  midway  between  the  Alleghany  and  fiocky 
Mountains. 

The  Sierra  Blanoo  runs  from  the  W.  of  Texas,  N.,  through  New 
Mexico,  terminating  in  Colorado,  by  a  union  with  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Sierra  Madre  is  separated  from  the  above  range  by  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  is  connected  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  S.  of 
Wyoming.  Another  mountain  of  this  name  is  in  the  centre  of 
Mexico.  The  two  last-mentioned  mountains  are  continuations  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Rivers. — Into  the  Atlantic — the  SL  Latorence,  Hudson^ 
Connecticut^  Delaware,  Susqaehunna,  Potomac,  James,  Rap- 
pahannoek,  Roanoke,  Savannah,  and  the  Santee ;  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico — the  Mississippi,  Tiinity,  Brazos,  Rio- 
Grande  del  Norte,  and  Santander;  into  the  Pacific — Colorado, 
Sacramento,  Columbia,  Eraser,  Simpson,  Frances,  and  Copper  ; 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean — the  Colville,  Mackenzie,  and  Copper- 
mine ;  into  Hudson's  Bay — the  Churchill,  English,  Nelsons, 
and  Severn  ;  into  Behring's  strait,  the  Kwichpah 

The  St  Lawrence  is  the  next  river  in  importance  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  its  length  is  7C0  miles  if  taken  from  Lake  Ontario,  or  2,000  if 
taken  from  any  of  those  numer9us  streams  which  fall  into  Lake 
Superior.     GTeographers    give    to    it    a    basin  of    nearly    1,000,000 
square  miles,  and  some  put  forward  the  theory  that  the  great  lakes, 
through  which  it  passes,  are  merely  an  exiMinsion  of  itself ;  but  we  can 
scarcely  concur  in   this  view  when  we  consider  the  comparatively 
small  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Superior.     In  fact,  looking  at  the 
great  body  of  water  comprised  in  the  five  lakes,  we  may  consider 
them  as  separate  from  the  river  entirely,  and  as  a  distinct  physical 
feature  in  the  North  American  continent.    The  St.  Lawrence,  there- 
fore, may  be  supposed  to  begin  at  Lake  Ontario;  and  the  river  between 
this  and  Quebec  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  scenl^ry.     In  many  plaices-  it  is  studded  with  islands 
fringed  with  trees  ;  the  country  arOund  in  some  districts  rising  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  anon  sinking  with  a-  gradual  swell.     It  re- 
ceives on  its  course  to  Quebec  the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Maurice,  and  the 
Saguenay,  all  considerable  rivers,  draining  a  valuable  lumber  pro- 
ducing district;  this  lumber,  or  timber,  is  floated  down  from  the 
interior,  and  thence  by  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  where  it  is  shipped 
to  the  States  and  Europe.    The  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec  expands  into 
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an  estuary,  and  shortly  forms  the  noble  gulf  of  the  same  name,  which 
contains  the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  is  enclosed  by  the  island  of 
Newfoundland.  On  its  banks  are  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  Montreal, 
Cornwall,  Prescott,  Ogdensbargh,  and  Brookville.  Between  three 
and  four  thousand  vessels  enter  it  yearly.  The  chief  ports  of  the  St. 
Laurence  are  Quebec,  whose  frowning  rocks  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
over  the  river,  and  remind  the  traveller  of  the  immortal  Wolfe ;  and 
Montreal,  with  very  extensive  x^ommerce. 

The  BUsslsBlppi,  the  second  largest  river  in  the  world,  rises  in  Lake 
Itasca,  in  Minnesota.  It  receives  on  the  west  the  Missouri,  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  Red  River.;  and  on  the  east,  the  Illinois,  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Tennessee.  After  a  course  of  3,200  miles,  it  discharges  by 
many  mouths  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
is  above  1,200,000  square  miles,  and  is,  without  exception,  the  richest 
district  in  the  world.  The  river  is  navigable  for  about  3,000  miles,  and 
the  Missouri  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Its  average 
breadth  is  1|  miles,  the  depth  of  its  waters  in  its  lower  course  150  feet. 
The  Mississippi,  after  leaving  Lake  Itasca,  traverses  a  rugged  region ; 
rushing  between  cliffs  1,500  feet  high,  **  a  deep  and  moaning  current," 
it  wends  its  way  to  the  falls,  which  might  be  compared  to  Niagara  itself 
for  sublimity  and  grandeur.  After  this  it  pursues  its  way  through  the 
prairies,  whose  level  surface  and  waving  grass  sure  scarcely  relieved  by 
a  single  hilL  The  rivers  which  the  Mississippi  receives  are  almost 
innumerable.  From  every  side  large  rivers  and  streams  contribute 
their  waters  and  their  commerce  to  swell  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  this  great  basin.  The  trade  of  this  portion  of  the  American  con- 
tinent is  only  as  yet  in  its  infancy ;  but  when  the  almost  primeval 
forests  of  the  far- west  are  cleared4  and  civilization  steps  in,  this  dis- 
trict may  become  the  centre  of  the  wealth,  of  the  inanufactures,  and 
'Of  the  industries  of  America. 

Unbounded  wealth  lies  undev^eloped  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  this  **  father  of  waters,'^  awaiting  but  the  hand  of  man  to  give  it 
vitality  and  development.  Mul^titudes  of  steamers  at  present  sail  on  its 
t>road  bosom,  and  passengers  and  merchandise  lind  their  way  quickly 
to  Pittsburg  on  the  one  side^  and  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  on  the  other.  But  these  are  merely  the  first  tiny  pulsa- 
tions of  that  commerce  and  trade,  which  shall  yet  circulate  with  a 
certain  and  steady  throb  to  the  most  remote  tributary  of  the  whole 
system.  The  Mississippi  is  a  sluggish  river,  and  this  feature  is  eepe- 
eially  remarkable  in  its  lower  course.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Orleans,  the  surrounding  country  is,  in  some  places,  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Large  quantities  of  mud  and  trees  are  carried 
down  by  the  stream,  and  deposited  in  its  great  alluvial  delta :  this 
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district  is  covered  with  tropical  vegetation,  and  the  intense  heat,  act- 
ing on  the  damp  marshy  soil  and  decayed  vegetation,  produces  fevers 
and  numerous  other  epidemic  disorders.  New  Orleans  is  the  chief  river 
port,  and  was  until  lately  noted  for  its  unhealthy  and  sickly  climate. 
The  towns  on  its  banks  are — New  Orleans,  Baton  Eouge,  Natchez, 
Yicksbuig,  Memphis,  SL  Louis,  and  St.  PauL 

Tributaries  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Ulssourl  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Montana,  first  flows 
N.,  then  N.£.,  then  £.  into  Dacota  (on  the  borders  of  which  it  re- 
ceives the  Yellow  Stone),  which  it  traverses  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It 
forms  the  boundary  between  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  and  joins  the 
Mississippi  a  little  N.  of  St.  Louis.  Going  up  the  river  we  meet 
Jefferson  city,  Nebraska,  Omaha,  Yangton,  and  Fort  Union.  This 
is  a  larger  river  than  the  Mississippi  at  their  junction  >  but  the  latter 
having  been  first  explored,  the  name  was  retained.  The  Missouri  is 
at  least  3,000  miles  long. 

The  Arkansas  is  formed  of  several  streams,  which  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado.  It  flows  £.,  with  considerable  windings, 
through  Kansas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  almost  bisects  Arkansas, 
joining  the  Mississippi  at  Napoleon.  The  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Little  Rock,  Van  Buren,'  and  Colorado  city  near  its  source. 

The  Bed  Blver  rises  in  New  Mexico,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Texas,  passes  Paris,  Fulton,  and  Adexandria,  and  joins  the  "  Great 
River"  midway  between  Baton  Rouge  and  NatcheSL 

The  Ohio,  the  most  important  tributary,  is  formed  of  two  streams, 
which  unite  at  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  850  feet  above  sea-leveL  It  ha» 
a  gentle  current^  unless  in  high  floods.  Near  Louisville  there  are 
rapids,  which  are  avoided  by  a  canaL  In  winter  its  upper  waters  are 
frozen.  It  is  aboat  1,006  miles  long,  and  in  time  of  floods  is  navigable 
for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  Pittsburgh.  The  towns  on  it  are  Wheeling, 
Cincinnati,  and  Evansville.    Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Alleghany. 

The  Illinois  flows  through  the  state  of  the  same  name,  and  joins 
the  Mississippi  a  little  before  it  reaches  the  Missouri. 

The  Tennessee  has  a  winding  and  irregular  course^  and  joins  the 
Ohio  in  the  W.  of  Kentuoky. 

We  shall  refer  to  the  other  rivers  under  their  respective  countries. 

Lakes — ^The  following  are  the  most  important  lakes : — 

Superior,  Enron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  between  the  United 

States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Michigan  in  Michigan ; 

Cham^lain  and  George  in  the  N.£.  of  the  United  States ; 
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AihdbaaoOj  tFinmpe^,  Ghtat  Sla^e,  Lake  of  the  Wcods^  and 
Great  Bear  lakes  in  British  America ;  Chapala  in  Mexico ; 
Nicaragua  and  Leon  in  Central  America ;  Itasca  in  Min- 
nesota ;  Okee-chobee  in  Georgia ;  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah. 
Lake  St,  Claire  between  Midiigan  and  Ontario ;  Lake  St. 
Jolm^  Temsoammg^  Simooe^  and  Nipisswg. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAKES. 
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GREENLAND  OR  DANISH  AMERICA. 
(Jreenlaoid,  owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  still  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  considered  to 
consist  of  a  cluster  of  ice-bound  islands,  inhabited  by  a  short 
and  fat  race,  who  chiefly  live  on  the  flesh  of  seals.  In  the 
interior  the  sur&ce  is  hilly  and  bare ;  cereals  cannot  be 


*  The  shores  vn  stertte  «ad  rigid,  bat  albowid  tn  copper  om. 
t  Its  shores  are  bold  and  rocky,  with  very  few  bailKMU^ 
i  It  is  sarrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  has  many  good  haibowra. 
S  It  Is  In  so  dreary  a  region  that  little  is  known  aboMt  It. 

II  The  land  around  is  rich  and  alluvial,  being  admirable  for  wheat    Railroada  and 
canals  afford  conrenient  means  of  communication  with  all  the  large  towns, 
i*  The  rapids  of  the  river  from  this  lake  are  overcome  by  a  canaL 
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raised,  but  skins  of  seals,  reindeer,  eider-down,  wbalebone, 

and  train-oil  are  exported. 

Godhayn,  on  Disco  island,  is  the  rendezvous  of  tlie  whale  fishers. 
A  few  other  Danish  stations  are  along  the  coasts. 


BRITISH  AMERICA. 

British  N.  America  extends  at  least  3,000  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  1,600  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  with 
an  area  estimated  at  3^  millions  of  square  miles,  and  a  sea- 
board of  4,300  miles,  of  which  pnly  1,200  are  open  daring 
the  whole  year. 

It  lies  between  the  meridians  of  42°  and  75°  N.  latitude,  and  between 
54°  and  141°  W.  longitude.  The  49th  parallel  forms  the  boundary, 
in  the  W.  of  the  "Great  Lakes,"  l^tween  British  America  tfiid  tho 
United  States. 

British  America  is  famous  for  its  naagnificent  rivers  and  lakes* 
splendid  fisheries,  rich  and  varied  mineral  wealth,  fertile  soil,  and  a 
healthy  climate,  with  admirably  developed  canal  and  railway  systems. 

The  physical  regions  of  this  immense  dist^ct  may  be  ar- 
ranged under — I.  The  tract  beyond  the  Eocky  Mountains. 
11.  The  basin  drained  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  III.  The  basia 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  IV.  Hudson's  Bay  basin.  V.  The 
Arctic  archipelago. 

BRTDBH  AMERICA 


Dirisions. 


Dominion  of  Canada,* 

Prince  Edward's  bland, 
Newfoundland,  - 
British  Golnmhia, 
Bed  Biver  Settlement, 

Rupert's  Land,   - 


Arf». 


377,040 

2,173 

40,000 

241,000 

2,720,000 


Popolifttion. 


3^091,066 


{ 


82,000 

128,638 

90,000 

70,000 

200,000 


Gapitfth. 


Ottawa,  on  the  Ot» 

tawa. 
Charlottetown. 
St.  John's. 
Victoria. 

Fort  Garry,  on  the 
Assiniboine. 

Fort  York,  on  ^el- 
son  River. 


*  See  pi^  ^7, 
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The  Dominion  of  Oanada  was  formed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  1867.  It  extends  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  separate  it  from  the  United  States  on  the  S.W. 
From  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  the  boundary  as  far 
as  Cornwall,  where  the  boundary  line  runs  directly^ E., 
touching  Lake  Ghamplain  on  the  extreme  N.,  and  going  as 
far  as  the  Connecticut  river,  on  the  confines  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire.  A  mountain  ridge,  running  N.E.,  now 
becomes  the  boundary  as  far  as  the  St.  Francis  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  St.  John.  Chaleur  bay  and  the  river  Patapediac 
separate  it  in  the  E.  from  New  Brunswick. 

PROVINCES  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


Prorinces. 


Ontario,  - 
Quel>ec,  - 
New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia, 
Rupert's  Land    - 


Area. 


121,260 

210,000 

27,105 

18,671 

2,720,000 


Population. 


Gapitalji. 


1,620,842 

1,190,505 

285,777 

387,800 

270,000 


Toronto,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Quebec,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Fredericton,  near  the  St.  John. 
Halifax,  on  S.  coast. 
Fort  York,  on  Nelson  river. 


Total  Population  in  1871 »  3, 754,924. 

Oanada,  perhaps  the  most  important  possession  of  the 
British  crown,  divided  into  two  rather  unequal  parts  by  the 
river  Ottawa,  is,  generally  spe^Jdng,  narrow  in  proportiou 
to  its  length,  lymg  betwen  the  parsdlels  of  45°  and  50°,  and 
is  about  1,300  miles  long,  and  from  100  to  350  broad. 
Canada  West  is  nearly  a  uniform  plain,  varied  by  gentle 
undulations ;  while  Canada  East  abounds  with  mountains, 
forests,  rivers,  lakes,  with  a  bold  and  rocky  eastern  shore. 
The  latter  has  a  long  and  rigorous  winter,  extending  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  has  great  ejc 
tremes  of  temperature.  The  inhabitants  in  winter  adopt 
warmer  clothing,  of  furs,  etc.,  drive  in  light  carriages  or 
sleighs  drawn  by  one  l^orse,  visit  tiheir  friends,  and  indulge 
in  out-door  amusements.    In  this  season  also  the  trees  are 
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hewn  in  the  lumber  districts,  and  floated  down  the  riyers, 
on  the  approach  of  spring,  to  the  St  Lawrence,  whence 
much  of  the  timber  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  and  other 
countries.  Wood  is  used  everywhere  for  fuel,  and  even 
for  the  steam-boats  on  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Canada  West^ 
with  a  climate  less  excessive  and  a  shorter  winter,  produces 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  maize,  barley,  potatoes^ 
tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  peninsula  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Erie  is  particularly  productive  of  wheat.  Herd 
iJso  rich  wells  of  petroleum  have  been  lately  discovered. 
Canada  East,  or  Quebec,  has  also  an  important  trade  in 
furs.    The  isle  of  Antkosti  belongs  to  the  province. 

OtUWa  (16,000)  is  a  well-built  city,  withbeaatifolpablidbiiildiDgs. 
Selected  as  the  capital,  in  a  kind  of  neutral  position,  and  far  from  the 
tlnited  States  border,  it  is  central  and  appropriate.  It  is  a  great 
centre  of  the  lumber  tradd,  the  timber  coming  down  the  river  in  great 
quantities,  whence  it  is  forwarded  to  Quebec.  It  has  a  large  numbef 
of  sawmills. 

Quebec  (60^000),  on  a  promontory  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence 
called  Gape  Diamond,  is  stiU  a  busy  shipping  port.    It  has  a  uni^ 
Versity,  two  cathedrals,  and  numerous  pubUc  institutions  of  great 
merit.     Its  climate  is  cold.    Since  the  introduction  of  iron  ships^ 
the  building  of  wooden  vessels  has  almost  ceased.    It  was  taken  from 
the  French,  1759,  and  the  province  ceded,  1763.    Toronto  (50,000), 
on  a  gently  rising  elevation,  on  a  sheltered  but  capacious  bay,  presents 
an  imposing  appearance.    It  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  Canadian 
grain  ^ade,  of  which  it  exports  immense  quantities.  Kingston  (15,000), 
on  lake  Ontario,  is,  next  to  Quebec,  the  strongest  town  in  Canada. 
Two  islands  lie  three  miles  distant  in  the  lake.    It  is  now  an  impor- 
tant manufacturing  town.    Hamilton  (23,000),  on  the  same  lake,  is  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  ex- 
tensive manufactures.     BelvlUtt  (10,000)  has  iron  works  and  marble 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.    Oobnrg  (9,000),  on  Lake  Ontario,  has 
a  good  harbour.     Fort  Hope  (4,000),  and  Oshawa  (2,500),  are  im- 
portant stations  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.    Brantford  (9,000)  is 
a  town  with  transit  trade.    London  (20,000),  on  the  Thames,  has 
wide  and  regular  streets,  and  handsome  public  buildings.    Chatham 
(9,000)  is  an  important  railway  station.    Woodstock  (4,500),  in  the 
midst   of  a  cattle-rearing   and   wheat-growing  district^  has  good 
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tchools,  hotels,  etc.  Niagara*  (2,000)  is  a  small  town  with  great 
transit  trade  between  Canada  and  New  York,  etc.  Brockvllle  (4^000), 
on  the  St.  Laurence,  and  Ooelph  (5,000),  inland,|are  stations  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Three  Blyers  (7,000),  midway  between 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  on  the  St.  Laurence,  is  built  of  wood.  It  has 
an  extensive  timber  trade. 

Montreal  (90,000),  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in 
Canada,  is  on  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  here  spanned  by 
the  Victoria  railway  bridge,  two  miles  long,  with  24  spans  of  242 
feet  each,  and  one  in  the  centre  330  feet.  The  Grand  Trunk  Bailway 
passes  over  it.  It  has  an  Anglican  and  a  Catholic  cathedraL  It  has 
splendid  docks,  and  great  export  trade. 

Among  the  less  known  towns,  with  at  least  3,000  population,  may 
be  mentioned  i  Bagot,  St.  PauVs  Bay,  Brome^  Cape  SantS,  Compton, 
DuncUts,  Edtoardsburg,  Egremont,  Fitzroy^  Qlouctsterj  Lancaster^ 
Ulslet,  Madoc,  MatUda,  New  Glasgow,  St.  John's,  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Maurice,  St.  Thomcts,  Shefford,  Slierbrooke,  Sorel,  Stanstead,  West- 
minster,  and  Windsor. 

New  Brunswickf  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
between  Canada  on  the  K.,  Nova  Scotia  on  the  S.,  and  the 
United  States  on  the  W.  It  is,  in  many  places,  densely 
covered  with  plantations  of  lofty  pine  trees.  It  has 
important  fisheries,  coal  is  abundant,  and  antimony,  copper^ 
and  lead  are  found.  Cereals  and  green  crops  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  climate  is  hardly  so  extreme  as  that 
of  Canada^ 

Itederl6kton  (7,000),  the  capital,  has  but  little  trade. 
St.  Jolrn's  (20,000)  is  the  commercial  capital  of  the  protince.    It  is 
frequently  wrapped  in  a  dense  fog. 
Woodstock  (5,000),  on  the  St.  John,  has  lumber  trade. 


*  The  NiAgara  rirer  Is  only  80  inilM  long,  extending  from  L.  Erie  to  L.  Ontcrior ; 
And  the  Falls  are  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  lake.  Two  miles  above  the  Falls  the 
grandest  rapids  In  the  world  Occur.  There  are  three  Falls— the  Horse  Shoe^  or 
Canadian  Fall,  2,000  feet  wide,  and  164  feet  high ;  the  Atnerican  Fail,  060  feet  wide, 
and  166  feet  high,  and  the  Central  Fall,  243  feet  wide,  and  165  feet  high.  Goat 
Island  is  between  the  first  and  second,  and  a  rock  between  the  second  and  third.  Three 
miles  below  the  Fall  is  the  whirlpool,  caused  by  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  rirer.  Two 
miles  below  the  Fall  is  the  International  Suspension  Bridge,  affording  *  pedestrian* 
carriage,  ind  railway  thoroughfare. 

t  Its  inhabitants  include  the  descendants  of  the  French,  to  whom  it  belonged  nn- 
ta  1768,  the  descendants  of  the  Royalists  who  left  the  United  States  after  the  peace 
of  1788,  British  settlers,  and  a  few  Indians. 
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Nova  Scotia,*  discovered  by  Cabot,  in  1497,  was  fiist 
colonized  by  the  French,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1627,  but  restored  in  1632.  At  the  peace  of 
Utiecht  (1713)  it  was  ceded  to  England.  One-fourth  of 
the  inhabitants  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  forests  are 
important.  Coal  and  iron  are  plentiful,  and  gold  has  been 
found.  Codfish  are  found  off  the  E.  coast  all  the  year  round ; 
mackerel  are  in  great  numbers,  and  salmon  still  more  plen- 
tiful in  the  rivers.    The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy. 

Oape  Breton,  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Gut 
of  Ganso,  is  now  politicAUy  united  with  it. 

HallflBLZ  (30,000),  with  one  of  the  finest  harboars  in  the  world«  is  an 
unportant  naval  station.  This  is  the  nearest  harbour  to  the  British 
Isles,  being  only  1,800  miles  from  Galway.  It  is  a  great  fish  market, 
and  lobsters  are  so  plentiful  that  heir  price  is  only  a  penny  each. 

Loulsburg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  is  almost  in  ruins. 

Rupert's  Land,*!'  lately  incorporated  with  the  Do- 
znmion  of  Canada,  and  formerly  knowA  as  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  consists  of  an  immense  tract  W.  of  Canada,  N,  of 
the  United  States  (from  which  it  Ls  separated  by  the  49th 
parallel),  and  ^.  of  British  Columbia.  It  incliides  most  of 
the  Arctic  regions  which  we  have  already  named  ^  The 
surface  is  marshy  and  flat,  interspersed  with  large  lakes; 
and  the  rivers  seem  to  hesitate  in  what  direction  to  flow. 
It  is  chiefly  a  fur-producing  district,  the  climate  being  too 
severe  for  colonization. 

The  Red  River  Settlement,  with  ^  less  rigorous 

climate,  lies  50  miles  N.  of  Minnesota.  It  is  in  the  very 
centre  of  North  America,  2,000  miles  W.  of  Montreal,  and 
600  miles  from  Hudson's  Bay,  a  sheet  of  water  only  open 
for  conmiierce  one  or  two  months  in  the  year.    The  popula- 

•  The  inhabitants  are  of  very  different  origin,  but  now  much  intermixed.  They 
consist  of  descendants  of  French,  Americans,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and 
Swiss,  with  a  few  Negroes  and  Indians,  all  tolerant,  hospitable,  and  enterprising. 

♦  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  formed  in  1670  •*  under  the  auspices  of  Prince 
Rupert"  (to  whose  memory  this  district  is  now  named),  for  the  purpose  of  trade  la 
furs,  flah,  etc.,  chiefly  got  from  the  Indians,  at  the  forta,  in  barter. 
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tion  consists  of  CaDadian,  French,  and  Highland  settlers,  the 
latter  chiefly  from  Sutherland.  The  resources  of  this  country 
consist  of  iron,  gold,  and  coal,  with  a  climate,  though  con- 
sisting of  eight  months  in  the  year  of  frost,  suited  for  the 
production  of  cereals.  A  rebellion  broke  out  here  in  1869, 
but  was  soon  quelled. 

Pembinai  near  the  United  States  border,  is  the  chief  town,  though 
Fort  Garry  is  the  head- quarters  of  the  district. 
York  Fort,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  is  the  chief  station  in  Rupert's  Landl 

PRINCE  Edward's  island.* 

Prince  Edward's  Island  is  a  crest-shaped  tract  in 
the  south  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  greatly  indented 
on  its  shores;  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  rather  mild^ 
surface  undulating,  and  produce  varied.  Oats  is  the  principal 
grain  crop ;  horses  are  largely  exported ;  and  agriculture  is 
the  chief  industry.  It  is  free  from  the  fogs  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  more  than  one-half  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  Scotch 
descent :  area  2,170  square  miles. 

Charlotte  Town  (4,000),  not  far  from  the  S.  coast,  is  the  only  town 
in  the  island. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.^ 

Newfoundland,  a  large  island  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  long  the  scene  of  rivalry 
between  the  French  and  English  fishermen,  until  it  was 
ceded  to  England  in  1713.  It  is  computed  that  one-third 
of  the  surface  consists  of  lakes,  swamps,  and  pools,  but  its 
fisheries  are  valuable.  It  is  noted  for  ''fogs,  dogs,  and 
fish."  The  French  have  two  fishing  stations,  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon. 

St.  John's  (25,000)  is  a  town  of  much  commercial  importance,  with 
a  good  harbour. 

Labrador  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  above.  Its 
climate  is  very  severe,  but  its  fisheries  are  valuable,  particu- 

*  So  named  from  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  whowaa  for 
aome  time  commander-in-chief  in  iSritiah  America. 
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larly  that  of  seals.  Cod  and  sabnon  are  also  caught.  The 
bays  are  only  open  from  June  to  September,  and  few  people 
remain  here  during  the  winter. 

Main  Fort»  the  capital,  has  an  annual  temperatnre  of  T  below  sera 

BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

Britisix  Oolumbia*  lies  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains. 
It  includes  Vancouver's,  Queen  Charlotte's,  and  the  other 
adjacent  isles,  with  which  it  was  incorporated,  1866.  This 
district  extends  from  49*"  to  55°  N.  latitude,  and  from  115° 
to  132^  E.  longitude.  This  colony  was  formed  in  1858,  and 
obtained  a  regular  legislative  council  in  1863.  Grold,  timber, 
and  good  coal  are  the  chief  natural  productions.  The  soil  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cereals.  The  fur  trade  is  also  an 
important  industry. 

Vancouver's  Island,  with  an  area  of  13,000  square 
miles,  mostly  mountain  and  barren  rock,  but  densely  wooded. 
Gold,  coal,  and  cereals,  are  the  chief  productions.  Fish  and 
fowl  are  abundant.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the 
British  Isles. 

In  British  Columbia  the  Rocky  mountains  are  very  irregular,  but 
the  passes  are  more  accessible  than  further  S.  Yellow  Head  Pass, 
at  the  head  of  the  Frazer  river,  is  3,703  feet ;  Vermilion,  4,944  feet, 
and  KanaskiSf  5,980  feet  above  sea-level. 

Victoria  (5,000),  on  the  Gulf  of  Greorgia,  on  Vancouver's  Isle,  is 
the  capital  of  the  colony. 

New  Westminster,  on  the  Eraser  River,  is  a  small  town.  Cariboo 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  gold-diggings. 

Fort  Oeorge,  on  the  Fraser,  is  the  nearest  town  to  the  diggings. 


Mountains.— The  La  Cloche  mountain  runs  from  the  E.  end  of  Lake 
Huron  N.  It  is  more  a  table-land  than  a  mountain.  Some  hills  are 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Wotchish  mountains  run  through  Quebec. 

Biyers.  — The  St.  Lawrence  has  already  been  described.  Its  most 
important  tributaries  are  the  OtiatDa^  800  miles  long,  the  St,  Maurice, 

*  It  is  about  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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500,  and  the  Saguenay,  400  miles  long.    These  three  riven  water  the 
best  lumber  district  in  the  world. 

The  Madrenirte  rises  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  is 
first  called  Peace  river,  then  SUwe  river.  It  passes  through  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  now  imder  the  name  Maekerme  enters  the  Arctic 
ocean:  with  its  tributary,  the  Athabasca,  it  is  nearly  2,000  miles  long. 

The  Saalrachen  is  formed  of  several  streams  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  in  the  S.W.  of  Rupert's  Land.  It  enters  lake  Winnipeg, 
and  under  the  name  Nelson'enters  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  whole  course 
is  1,600  miles. 

The  AsBlniboina  runs  E.  through  the  Red  River  settlement,  is 
joined  by  the  Hed  Biver  from  the  United  States  at  Fort  Garry,  and 
enters  lake  Winnipeg. 

The  other  rivers  are : — Into  Hudson's  Bay — the  Great  and  LUtie 
Whale, Main,  Rupert,Moose,  Albany,  Severn^  and  ChurchiU  or  English ; 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean— the  Great  Fish,  and  Coppermine  ;  the  lliames 
into  lake  St.  Clair ;  in  British  Columbia— the  Fraser  (flowing  into 
Vancouver's  Sound),  the  Simpson  and  Siekm,  further  north. 

Lakes. — The  lakes  maybe  divided  into  three  classes: — (t.)  those 
drained  into  the  Arctic  ocean — Great  Bear,  Great  Slave,  Athabasca, 
WalUiston,  and  X>eer  lakes;  (tt.)  those  drained  into  Hudson's  Bay — 
Winnipeg,  Winnipegoos,  and  Manitoba;  {Hi,)  those  drained  by  the 
St.  Lawrence — Lake  of  ihe  Woods,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie, 
and  Ontario,    See  pp.  55  and  415. 

Education. — There  is  an  admirable  educational  system  in  Canada. 
The  schools,  which  are  numerous,  are  chiefly  supported  by  local  tax- 
ation, and  placed  under  government  inspection.  In  free  libraries, 
literary  dubs,  lecture  halls,  and  mechanics'  institutes,  Ontario  is  far 
in  advance  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  (or  Quebec)  are  of  French  origin, 
and  the  French  language  is  still  used.  Those  of  Upper  Canada  are 
mostly  from  the  British  Isles. 

Railways.— The  Grand  Trunk  runs  from  Montreal  to  Port  Samia  ; 
the  "  Great  Western  of  Canada"  connects  Niagara  with  Windsor, 
both  towns  on  the  American  frontier — one  N.  the  other  S.  of  lake  St. 
Clair. 
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The  United  States  extend  from  British  America  in  the 

N.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  S.,  and  from  the  Atlantic 

on  the  E ,  to  the  Pacific  on  the  W.     The  most  northern  point 

is  Barrow  Head,  the  most  eastern  projects  into  the  Bay  of 

Fundy ;  most  southern,  Cape  Sahle,  in  Florida,  and  most 

western,  Mendocino.    The  average  length  from  E.  to  W., 

is  about  2,500  miles,  and  from  N.  to  &.  1,300. 

The  turfact  of  the  United  States  consists  of  the*Atlantic  highlands, 
and  most  of  the  Pacific  highlands,  with  their  slopes  and  lowlands.  A 
sufficient  description  of  these  has  already  been  given.  This  is  a 
country  of  immense  industrial  resources,  boundless  national  wealth, 
spirited,  enterprising,  and  ingenious  inhabitants. 

SIX  NORTH-BABTBaN   STATES.— l^W  BNOLAND. 


SUtes. 

Area. 

PopolAtion 

Capitals. 

1  Maine,      - 

32,628 

626,463 

A.ugu8ta,  on  the  Kennebee. 

2  New  Hampshire, 

9,411 

318,300 

Concord,  on  the  Merrimac. 

3  Vermont,  - 

10,212 

330,552 

iMontpelief. 

4  MassachuBettB,  - 

7,600 

1,457,351 

Boston,  on  Massiichusetts  R 
(  Providence,  on  the  Provi- 

6  Rhode  Island,  - 

1,340 

217,356 

<     dence. 

(  Newport,  on  the  Atlantic. 

6  Oonnectlcat^ 

4,761 

637,418 

(Hartford,  on  Connecticut. 
(New  Haven. 

MIDDLB  STATES. 

7  New  York, 

46,085 

4^364,411 

Albany,  on  the  Hudson. 

8  New  Jersey,     - 

8,320 

905,794 

Trenton,  on  the  Delaware. 

9  Pennsylvania,  - 

44,000 

3,615,993 

Harrisburg,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

10  Delaware,  - 

2,120 

125,015 

Dover,  on  Delaware  b%y. 

11  Maryland,  - 

13,950 

780,806 

Annapolis,  on  the  Severn. 

*  These  consisted  originally  of  thirteen  states,  which  achiered  their  independence 
in  1783.  The  essence  of  the  constitution  consists  in  its  giving  power  to  each 
state  to  legislate  for  itself,  subject  to  the  itnperiallegislatare,  consisting  of  a  pre- 
sident, senate,  and  representatives.  The  territories  are  governed  directly  by  the 
imperial  government. 
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States. 

Area. 

Popalution. 

Capitals. 

12  YlrgUiia, 

13  North  Carolina,- 

14  South  QaroUna,- 
16  OeorglA. 

16  Florida, 

64,000 
48,000 
28,000 
62,000 

45,000 

1,670,446 

1,069,614 

728,00 

1,200,609 

187,756 

Richmond,  oil  the  James, 
tlalc^i^h.  on  the  Neiise. 
Columbia,  on  thQ  Santee. 
Milledgeville,  on  the  Ocon- 

iiee. 
Tallahassee. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

18  Mississippi, 

19  Louisiana, 

20  Texas, 

22  Tennessee. 

23  Kentucky, 

46,000 

45,760 
48,220 

274,000 
52,000 

40,000 

42,000 

996,9i;i 

834, 170 
732,731 

797,600 
483,179 

1,257,983 

1,321,0;<1 

Montp^omery,  on  the  Ala- 
bama. 

jMckson,  on  the  Pearl. 

Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Missis- 
bipi)i. 

Austin,  on  the  Colorado. 

Little  Rock,  on  the  Arkan- 
sas. 

Nashville,  on  the  Oumber- 
berland. 

Fraukfort,  on  the  Kentucky. 

NORTRH-WESTERN  STATES. 

24  Ohio, 
26  Michigan, 

26  Indiana, 

27  nilnois, 

28  Wisconsin, 

39,128 
60.000 
37,000 

52,000 
54,000 

2,659,214 
1,184,296 
1,673,046 

2,539,633 
1,055,167 

Columbus,  on  the  Scioto. 

Lans.ug,  on  the  Grand  river. 

hidiuna[K)li8,  on  the  White 
liver. 

SpriugHeld,  near  the  Illinois* 

Madi»on,  near  the  Wiscon- 
sin. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

29  Missouri, 

80  Iowa, 

81  California, 

82  Oregon, 

83  Minnesota, 

86  Nebraska, 
86  Nevada, 

63,000 
60,000 

189,000 
100,000 
60,000 
80,000 
120,000 
126,000 

1,715,0110 

1,191,802 

660,285 
93,922 
435.511 
362,872 
123,000 
42,491 

Jefferson  city,  on  the  Mis- 
souri. 

Des  Moines,  on  the  Des  Moi- 
nes. 

Sacramento. 

Salem,  on  the  Willamette 

St.  Paurs.  on  the  Mississippi 

Topeka,  on  the  Kansas. 

Omaha  on  the  Missouri. 

Carson  city,  on  the  Carson. 

2d 
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TBBBnOKIES. 

SUtei. 

Area. 

Popnlation. 

Ci^italB. 

2  Dacota, 

3  Idaho, 

4  MontanOr 
6  Colorado, 

6  Utali, 

7  Arizona, 

8  New  Mexico,    - 

9  Wyoming, 

10  Alaska, 

11  Indian  Territory 

12  Columbia^* 

61,000 
162,000 

69',O00 
143.  (KX) 
lO&.OOO 
106,000 

95,000 
101,000 

89:600 
677,000 

60 

23,901 
14,181 
14,998 
20.594 
39,706 
36,786 

9.658 
91,85z 

9  118 
75,000 

131,080 

Olympian  off  the  Paget, 
.Mandan. 
Boise. 

Virginia,,  on  the  Madison. 
Deuver. 

Halt  \Ake  city,  on  the  Jor- 
dan. 
Prescott. 
Santa  F^. 

Sitka. 

Port  Washita. 

Washington,  on  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Different  arrangements  have  been  made  in  the  classification  of 
the  States;  and  the  terms  **  Atlantic  States,"  '*Gulf  States,''  **  Pacific 
States,"  etc.,  are  in  common  use. 


MaJBe  borders  on  New  Brunswick,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  rivers  St.  Croix  and  St.  John,  It  also 
borders  on  Canada.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  is  extensively 
wooded  in  the  N.  by  fir,  pine,  and  beech  trees.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec.  It  combines 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  industries  to- 
gether with  fisheries. 

Angnsta  (9,000)  stands  on  the  Penobscot.  It  has  an  arsenaL 
Bangor  (18,289),  a  great  lumber  depdt,  is  on  the  Penobscot.  Fort- 
land  (31,413),  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  has  a  fine  harbour  and 
active  trade,  particularly  in  winter,  when  it  is  used  as  a  harbour 
for  Canada.  Bjath  (8,000)  has  extensive  ship-buildiDg.  Lewlston 
(13,600)  is  of  modem  growth. 

New  Hampshire  has  only  18  miles  of  a  coast-line,  is 
low  towards  the  Atlantic  shore,  but  gradually  rises  towards 
the  interior,  where  the  fFhite  moijntains,  well  known  for 
their  sublime  scenery,  reach  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 


*  Not  strictly  speaking,  a  territory— called  **  District" 
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OonooTd  (12,241),  a  great  railway  centre,  is  on  the  Merrimac,  and 
thongh  the  capital,  is  inferior  to  Portsmoatli  (11,000),  which  is  an 
active  port  and  an  important  nayal  station.  Nashua  (10,343)  is  rising 
into  note.  DtfVW  (8,000)  is  the  seat  of  ship-building  and  important 
manufactures.  Hanover  has  Dartmouth  college.  Kaiudiester  (23,536) 
is  an  important  manufacturing  town. 

Vermont  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
"  Green  mountains,"  and  the  verdant  cedar  and  pine  forests 
which  cover  a  good  deal  of  its  surface.  It  has  good  marble 
and  slate  quarriea 

Montpelier,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Burlington  (9, 000),  nicely 
situated  on  Lake  Ohamplain,  is  a  more  important  town. 

Massachusetts — ^noted  for  its  manufactures  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  fisheries,  exteiisiv.e  commerce,  and  literature — 
though  naturally  stenle,  is  now,  from  the  great  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  exceedingly  productive.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Connecticut.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  the 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  of  the  Union  is  produced  here,  and 
its  fisheries  are  as  important  as  those  of  all  the  other  States. 

Boston  (250,526),  connected  with  the  interior  by  river,  rail,  and 
canal,  ranks  as  the  first  city  of  the  United  States  in  literature,  and 
the  second  in  commerce.  It  stands  on  a  promontory,  jutting  out  into 
the  bay,  and  is  the  centre  of  trade  in  ice,  which  is  obtained  from 
WenJiam  lake,  in  its  vicinity,  and  shipped  to  London  and  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Printing  and  publishing  are  extensively  carried  on  here 
as  well  as  in  every  large  town  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  birth-place  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin ;  and  here  the  insurrection  broke  out,  1775. 
This  city  has  the  largest  organ  in  the  United  States.  Its  harbour  ia 
safe  and  deep.  Near  is  Bunker's  ffUl,  where  the  royalists  defeated 
the  Americans,  1775.  Cambridge  (40,000),  four  miles  from  Boston, 
has  the  Harvard  university,  founded  1638.  I^nn  (28,233),  a  little 
more  north,  is  the  greatest  town  in  the  world  for  ladies'  boots  and 
shoes,  of  which  five  millions  are  made  every  year.  LoweU  (41,000),  is 
a  rising  town,  with  so  much  cotton-making  that  it  is  called  tiie  "  Man- 
chester of  America. "  It  has  also  linen,  carpets,  and  woollen  factories. 
New  Bedford  (21,000)  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  American  whale 
fishery.  Lawrence  (30,000)  is  a  few  miles  from  Lowell.  Here  is  the 
largest  cotton  and  woollen  mill  in  the  world.  It  covers  16  acres. 
Worcester  (41,000)  is  a  very  handsome  town>  with  important  railway 
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traffic.  Bpriagllflld  (27»000)  has  a  cannon  foundry  and  cofcton  fae- 
tories.  Nortliainpton  has  silk  manufactures.  Flymoatli  (6,000)  con- 
tains Pilgrima*  Hall,  which  commemorates  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrin]t 
fathers,  1620.  Fall  Blver  (27»000)  has  active  shipping  trade ;  and 
Taunton  (10,000)  has  hardware  trade. 

Rhode  Island,*  the  smallest  state  in  tlie  Union,  is 
a  very  good  manofactaring  district,  with  fine  dairies  and 
frait  gardens. 

ProYldence  (69,000)  has  extensive  commerce  and  numerous  mani^- 
factures.    Newport  (12,000)  is  a  favourite  watering  place. 

Oonnecticuty  divided  almost  equ^ly  by  a  river  of  tbo 
same  name,  is  famed  for  the  variety  of  its  manufactures, 

Hartford  (37,180),  in  the  interior,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
Newhaven  (50,000),  a  more  imjrartant  town,  are  used  as  the  capita^ 
alternately.  The  latter  has  been  called  the  *'  city  of  elms,''  and  con- 
tains Yale  College,  with  a  splendid  library.  It  is  a  good  manufactur- 
ing town.  Norwich  (16,500)  and  Bridgeport  (18^000)  are  modem 
towns. 

New  Yorky  the  most  important,  most  populous,  and 
most  industrial  state  of  the  Union,  lies  S.  of  Canada  and  N. 
of  Pennsylvania ;  besides  including  Long  Island:  it  is  washed 
by  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Champlain,  It  is  watered  by 
the  Hudson,  the  scenery  of  which  is  strikingly  grand. 
This  state  has  every  variety  of  industry.  Mount  Marcy, 
which  has  the  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston  at  its 
base,  rises  to  5,300  feet.  The  climate,  though  healthy,  is 
severe  in  the  N.,  but  mild  in  the  S. 

Albany  (70,000),  the  state  capital,  on  the  Hudson,  has  a  university 
and  a  military  academy. 

New  Torkf  (942,292),  called  the  <*  Elmpire  City,"  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  on  Manhattan  island;  has  a  splendid 
harbour,  enclosed  by  Staten  and  Long  islands;  spacious  streets, 
magnificent  public  buildings,  and  extensive  commerce.  Ko  city 
could  be  better  situated  both  for  foreign  commerce  and  inland  trade. 

*  Derives  its  name  from  a  small  island  near  the  shore. 

t  By  the  Dutch,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged,  it  was  called  New  Amsterdam ;  but 
liaviiig  been  taken  by  the  English,  it  was  called  Hew  Yoik  after  the  Duke  of  York. 
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It  is  the  great  centre  of  American  political,  social,  monetary,  and 
commercial  life.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick  ;  its  streeta 
are  handsome,  and  lined  with  exquisite  shops  and  hotels.  Oue  street^ 
Broadway f  with  a  width  of  80  feet,  extends  N.E.  for  four  miles^ 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  Custom  House,  of 
white  nlarble,  the  Hospital,  Exchange,  Arsenal,  and  Crystal  Palace. 
Its  industry  consists  of  extensive  commerce  with  all  the  chief  ports 
in  the  woi^ld,  manufactures  of  steam  machinery,  ship-building,  etc., 
In  this  city  every  one  rises  «ariy,  and  works  hard. 

Brooklsm  (396,000)  which  may  be  considered  a  suburb  of  New 
York,  stands  on  Long  Island,  and  is  t^e  princiiial  naval  station  for 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  white  marble  City  Hall.  Troy 
(46,465),  has  manufactures  of  hardware  and  machinery;  and 
to  iron  foundry.  BuflUo  (118,000),  near  Lake  Erie^  is  the  chief 
tentrepot  between  the  western  states  and  the  Atlantic ;  has  a  ship- 
yard, iron  foundries,  etc.  It  is  170  miles  from  New  York, 
at  the  most  E.  point  of  L.  Erie  and  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  canaL 
Next  to  New  York,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  State. 
The  town  has  huge  granaries  where  the  corii  for  the  European  mar- 
ket is  stoi^ed,  oh  beittg  tirought  from  the  Vessels  of  the  lakes  to  the 
canal  barges,  to  be  towed  by  the  Hudson  river  to  New  York.  The 
distance  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  by  rail,  is  538  miles.  Bockester,  with 
flour-mills,  is  on  the  S.  of  L.  Ontario.  It  has  a  university.  Syracuse 
(43,000),  is  a  railway  centre  in  the  W.  of  the  state,  with  great  com- 
mercial activity,  [Mtrticularly  in  salt  manufacture  from  its  brine-springs. 
irtica  (28,804)  is  an  important  town  near  the  centre  of  the  state. 
OsweKO  (20,910),  on  the  E.  of  L.  Ontario,  is  an  active  port,  connected 
with  Syracuse  by  rail.  Ponghkeapaie  (20,000)  is  75  miles  N.  from 
New  York.  Anlmni  (17,225),  on  the  railway  W.  of  Syracuse,  has 
improving  trade,  a  Presbyterian  College  and  carpet  making.  Slmlra 
i(15,863)  ism  town  of  very  recent  date;  and  of  Cohoes  (15,357;*  the 
name  may  be  said.  Plattsbiirg  (8,000)  is  a  port  on  Lake  CSiamplain. 
Bini^hampton  (12,692)  is  a  railway  centre  in  the  S.  of  the  state. 
Oeneva  <7^000)  is  a  handsome  town^  fldmectady  (11,026)  is  a  mod- 
ern town  y>n  the  Erie  canal.  Hndson  (8,000),  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  is  a  place  of  transit  trade.  Bmm  (11,000)  is  N.R  of 
fiyracose,  on  the  railway.  Ogdeasbuzgli  (10,076)  is  on  the  St.  Law- 
fence,  and  has  trade  by  the  river.  Saratoga  is  a  fashionable  watering- 
|ilaceu    Here  General  Bnrgoyne  soireadered  to  the  Americana,  1777. 

New  Jersey,  forming  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  its  mouth,  has  many  fine  watering-places  on  the  coast. 
The  sluface  is  generally  iSat,  with  a  few  hilk  in  the  N* 
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Trenton  (9,000)  was  the  scene  ol  one  o!  Washingion's  Tictormi 
OTerthe  Britiah,  1776. 

Newark  (106,000),  a  mnch  larger  town,  is  the  commercial  eajntaL 
Atlantic  City,  on  the  coast,  is  mnch  resorted  to  fpr  sea-bathiDg.* 
Princeton  has  a  college.  Jerser  Cltj  (82,046)  is  nearly  opposite 
Brooklyn,  and  partakes  of  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  New  York. 
Borltngton  (6,000).  is  a  neat  town  on  the  Delaware.  Fateraoa 
(33,600)  is  a  good  town,  with  manofactnres  ot  cotton,  machinery, 
and  paper.  BUsaheth  (20,833)  is  of  modem  growth.  New  Bmnswidk 
(12,000)  is  much  engaged  in  trade  by  the  canals.  HoMken  (20,297) 
is  an  important  town.  Onnden  is  opposite  Philadelphii^  of  which  it 
is  really  a  snbnrb. 

Pezinsylvailia'f'  is  an  exceedingly  beantifhl  and  fruitfii) 
province,  S.W.  of  New  York;  touches  Li^e  Erie  towards 
the  N.  W.,  and  the  month  of  the  Delaware  on  the  S.£. ;  ha9 
a  mountainous  surface,  the  AUeghanies  traversing  it  in  a 
broad  band.  It  is  very  rich  in  minerals.  The  £.,  however, 
watered  by  the  Susquehanna  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Do- 
laware,  is  fiat  and  uninteresting.  In  other  places  the  land- 
scape is  beautiful.  Its  coal  fields  are,  perhfips,  the  most 
extensive  in  the  world,  and  its  iron  mines  rank  next  to 
those  of  England. 

FbUadelxiliia  (674,000),  nntU  Ap.  1800  th^  capital  of  the  Union, 
stands  near  the  Delaware,  is  handsomely  built  and  beaotifnlly  lai4 
out  with  broad  streets  ;  has  a  statne  oi  Penn,  its  foander  j^  and  still 
retains  the  mint  of  the  Republic.  It  is  next  to  New  York  in  popular 
tiOQ.  It  was  entered  by  the  British  after  the  battle  of  Princeton,  1777* 

Harrlsbnrg  (23,104),  the  state  capital,  is  on  the  Susquehanna,  at 
an  important  railway  centre.  PLttsbvg  (86»00O),  called  the  "Bir- 
mingham" of  America,  stands  at  the  junction  of  tiie  Alleghany  with  the 
Ohio.  Here  the  machinery  for  the  Mississippi  steaipiers  is  principally 
made.  Allei^iany  (53,180),  a  Uttle  N.W.  of  Pittsburg,  is  one  of  thfi 
most  improving  towns  in  the  state,  paranton  (35,092)  is  a  town  with 
active  trade.  Beaming  (33,930)  is  an  important  railway  centre.  WU- 
liamiport  (16,030),  on  the  Susquehanna,  is  a  flourishing  town. 
Lancaster  (21,295),  Bria  (19,646),  and  llto«Da  (10,690),  are  modem 
and  fast-improving  towns, 

*  Here  is  the  well-known  itfount  Vernon  hotel,  with  8,000  deeping  rooma. 
t  OU-welle  are  nuaierti^  and  valnsVle  in  this  itate. 
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l>elaware,  the  second  smallest  state,  extends  in  a  nar- 
row strip  along  Delaware  Bay.  It  is  beat  known  as  a  grain 
juid  fruit-growing  ^tate. 

DOTvr  (S,000),  the  capititil,  is  a  smaU  town. 

WUmlngton  (3.1,000)  is  a  veiy  important  and  substantially  built 
(own  at  the  coofluenoeof  the  Brandy- wine  and  Christiana  oreek.  Its 
(manufactures  include  woollens,  cottons,  steam  engines,  and  mill  ma- 
chinery. Here  a  battle  was  fought^  in  17^,  between  Washington 
And  Lord  Howe. 

Maryland,*  with  a  ^ery  irregular  shape,  curves  round 
Chesapeake  Bay ;  and  is  separated  from  Virginia  by  the 
Potomac.  It  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  produces  mjich  tobacca 

Annapolis^t  the  capital,  is  an  unimportant  |»lace. 

Baltimore  (267,254),  the  fourth  city  of  the  Union,  a  great  flour  mart, 
is  the  great  port  for  the  shipment  of  tobacco.  It  is  handsomely  built 
4>n  the  Patapsco,  fourteen  miles  from  Obesaiieake  bay.  It  contains 
a  statue  of  Washington,'  and  an  obelisk  to  commemorate  the  nnsnc- 
iOessful  attae^  of  the  Britibh  on  the  ^ity^  1814;,  on  which  the  names  of 
the  defenders  who  fell  are  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold.  Frederick 
iCitF  (7,000)  is  about  60  miles  N.  W.  from  Annapolis. 

Virginia^  is  low  towards  the  coast,  and  much  broken  by 
inlets ;  hut  it  is  in  many  places  marshy^  and  unhealthy  in 
summer.  Towards  the  W.  the  surface  is  more  elevated,  well, 
wooded,  and  rich  in  miaerals,  particularly  in  iron  and  coal* 
This  is  the  best  state  in  the  Union  for  tobacco  cultivation ; 
3nd  its  oyster  fisheries  are  important  $ud  valuable.  The 
Pot&mac^  which  reeeives  the  Shenandoah  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  a  spot  well-known  in  the  recent  lamentable  civil 
war,  flows  chiefly  along  the  northern  border  o{  the  state. 
The  Bappahannock,  the  York,  and  the  James,  also  water 
Itbis  state^     Mai^e^  wheals  and  tobacco,  and,  to  a  less  ex- 


*  So  named  in  honour  of  Qaeen  Henrietta  KarU. 

t  So  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  In  wlioae  reign  it  became  the  capital. 

i  The  oldeft  ecate  in  the  Union  It  wa^  given  tu  S^  Walter  Kaleigh  by  Qoeea 
glfabeth,  in  whose  honour  the  sute  waa  named.  Ac  the  time  of  tiie  civil  war, 
We»tern  Virginia,  capital  Wheeling,  went  for  the  N.,  and  Et^turn  \  irginia  for  the 
B.  They  have  not  as  yet  been  amalKamated,  ind,  consequently,  are  by  some  con>- 
■dered  a§  dlal^t  ttasef.  aii4  described  «eoordlngly. 
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tent,  com  and  flax,  are  the  chief  products.     OTster-beds 
along  the  coast  extend  over  a  million  of  acred, 

Blchinond  (51,038)  on  the  James,  about  100  miles  from  its  month, 
has  fine  public  buildings.  It  suffered  very  severely  in  tlie  late  civil 
war,  being  the  Confedefate  capital.  It  was  taken  after  a  three 
years*  siege  by  General  Grant,  1865. 

Norfolk  (19,229),  a  naval  station,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  James. 
It  was  severely  injured  in  the  war.  Fortsmoutli  (10,492)  has  a  good 
harbour,  a  navy-yard,  and  a  military  academy.  Ftederldcilraif^,  half- 
way between  Richmond  and  Washington,  was  the  scene  of  severe  fight- 
ing. Petentrarg  (18,950).  was  the  scene  of  an  attack,  and  dreadful 
repulse  of  the  Northerns.  Wheeling  (19,284i)>  the  capital  of  western 
Yirgiuia,  stands  oti  the  Ohio^  and  has  much  trade.  Harper's  Ferry,  on 
the  Potomac,  amidst  the  finest  scenery  in  all  America,  is  60  miles 
above  Washington  :  often  crtissed  and  recrossed  by  the  combatants 
in  the  late  war.  Alexandria  (13.570),  a  watering-place,  is  the  seat  of 
flour,  maize,  and  tobacco  trade.  Odorgetown  (11,384)  is  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Washington,  and  partly  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

North  Oarolina,  lying  S.  of  Virgiuia^  TTitii  a  low 
swampy  plain  60  miles  broad  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
Blue  Eidge  mountains,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  5,500 
feet,  on  the  west,  is  a  productive  State,  cotton,  rice,  and 
indigo  being  raised  in  the  K,  (an  unhealthy  district,)  and 
wheat,  maize,  and  tobacco  in  the  W.,  or  elevated  region,  a 
salubrious  district^  Though  many  rivers  run  into  the  AtlaD| 
tic,  yet  no  good  harbours  are  found,  bars  and  sandbanks 
rendering  navigation  along  the  coast  dangerous.  Mitchell's 
Peak  rises  above  6,000  feet.   Some  gold  and  iron  are  found. 

Raleigh  (6,000)  is  a  thriving  town,  not  far  from  the  river  Nense^ 
It  has  a  fine  State-house  of  granite. 

FayettevlUe  (6,000),  on  Cape  Fear  river,  is  a  busy  town,  with  aa 
armoury.  Beanlbrt,  with  a  good  harbour,  is  the  only  port  on  the  coast. 
WUmlsgton  (13,446),  standing  40  miles  np  Cape  Fear  river,  with 
powder-mills,  is  the  must  conimereial  t(»wH  in  the  state,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  bhtckade-running  during  the  recent  war.  New- 
hem  (5,000),  on  the  Neuse,  has  increasing  commerce,  and  a  pleasant 
situation. 

South  OarQlina»  a  little  smaller  than  Ireland,  has 
physical  features  resembling  N.  Carolina,  but  better  hart 
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bours :  the  seiarcoast  is  bordered  with  islands.  The  flat 
or  eastern  district  is  80  miles  broad,  and  greatly  covered 
with  forests  ;  further  inland  is  the  sandhill  region,  60  miles 
in  width  ;  and  still  further  inland  the  highland  district,  with 
a  fine  belt  of  table-land,  a  precipitous  descent  on  the 
E»,  and  a  gradual  acclivity  to  the  mountains  on  the  W. 
Table  Mountain  rises  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Cotton* 
and  rice  form  the  staple  productions,  both  being  largely  ex- 
ported to  England.  The  principal  riVers  are  the  Santee^ 
Cooper^  Ashlepf  and  the  Savannah,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary. 

Columbia  (9,000),  the  capital,  has  wide  streets,  and  many  handsome 
public  buildings. 

ClUulei&ton  (48,95G),  tbe  most  commercial  town  of  tbe  E.  States, 
south  of  the  Potomac*,  stands  oil  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  rivers 
Ashley  and  Cooper,  is  well-built,  and  much  healthier  than  the  sur- 
rounding country,  but  was  greatly  injured  in  the  recent  war. 

Gteorgia,t  just  as  large  as  England  and  Wales,  and 
producing  abundance  of  rice,  and  the  best  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacco,  is  exceedingly  swampy,  containing  numbers 
of  alligators  and  snakes.  Its  coast  for  four  or  five  miles 
inland  is  a  salt  marsh ;  a  chain  of  islands  which  yield 
the  best  cotton,  border  it;  its  surface  gradually  rises 
towards  the  W.,  until  the  Blue  Eidge  mountains  attain  an 
elevation  of  1,500  feet,  beyond  which  a  very  fertile  country, 
of  diversified  surface,  exists.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron  have 
been  found,  but  cotton  and  rice  form  the  staple  products. 

HiUedgevUle  (5,000)  is  in  a  rich  cotton-growing  country.  Oconee 
is  a  small  thriving  town,  and  Athens  is  the  seat  of  the  state  university. 
Savaxmah  (28,235),  advantageously  situated  for  commerce  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  a  bank  60  feet  above  the  water ;  hag 
spacious  and  regular  streets,  handsome  public  buildings  io  the 
midst  of  groves  of  trees ;  and,  since  the  draining  of  the  contiguous 

_  •  American  cotton  U  of  two  kinds— the  Upland,  and  the  Long  Stapi§,  or  Sea  lifand; 
the  latter,  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  long  and  eilky.  Is  of  a  rery  superior  quaUty,  and  is 
largely  produced  in  the  inlands  which  fringe  the  shore  of  this  state. 

t  Foresu  abound  in  this  state,  as  well  aa  in  the  Carolinaa,  whieh  not  only  yield 
timber,  hut  pitch,  tar,  and  torpenUue, 
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flwftinps,  is  decidedly  a  healthy  city.  Most  of  the  eonunetee  of  th« 
state  passes  through  it.  This  town  was  captared  by  Sherman,  1865. 
AvS^uta  (15,389},  also  on  the  Savannah,  at  the  head  of  its  steanu 
tK>at  navigation,  is  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  interior, 
And  is  connected  with  Hamburg  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by 
A  bridge.  Macon  (10,810)  had  only  a  cabin  in  1822,  bnt  now,  on 
Account  of  its  extensive  and  increasing  cotton  trade,  is  an  important 
town.  Colmnb|Ui  stands  on  the  Chattahoochee,  430  miles  from  the 
the  sea;  is  a  modem  town,  largely  engaged  in  ei^porting  cottoUp 
It  has  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements.  Atlanta  (21,789) 
was  burnt  by  Sherman  in  the  late  war.  It  is  an  important  railway 
4sentre.  Barlen,  also  an  improving  town,  has  trade  in  lumber  and 
cotton ;  and  8t  Mary's,  with  a  deep  and  copmiodious  harbour,  is  on 
the  river  of  this  iMune. 

Floridai*  a  long  peninsula,  separated  from  Georgia 
hj  the  river  St.  Mary,  is  almost  as  large  as  EngUnd  and 
Wales,  with,  generally  speaking,  a  level  surface,  intersected 
by  numerous  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  terminating  in 
sharp  rocks,  in  Cape  Sable,  beyond  a  marshy  district.  Timr 
ber  LB  a  valuable  product  of  this  state ;  sugar  and  lice  are 
largely  raised,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  reared.  The 
i^limate,  during  the  three  hottest  months,  is  eztremelj 
unhealthy.     Oranges,  dates,  and  figs  flourish. 

Tallahansee,  containing  the  state  senate  house,  and  many  splendid 
pablic  buildingiB,  is  the  capital  of  the  state. 

Key-West,  a  naval  station  on  Thompson's  Island,  has  a  good  har- 
bour. It  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico.  St.  Augus? 
tlne,  the  oldest  town  in  the  States,  has  some  buildings  in  the  Spanish 
style  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  orange  groves.  Jacksonville,  on  the  St. 
John's,  is  a  flourishing  commercial  depdt.  Fensac9la»  an  important 
naval  station,  is  on  a  bay  of  same  name. 

Alabama  lies  further  W. ;  has  a  low  southern  dis- 
trict 60  miles  wide,  covered  with  pine  trees,  cypress,  etc. ; 
is  hilly  in  the  centre,  and  somewhat  mountainous  in  the 

*  This  name  formerly  inclnded  a  mach  larger  territory,  extending  as  far  W.  as  the 
MiMiasippl.  The  *'  Florida  Keys,"  a  range  of  islands  on  the  south  and  south-east 
coast,  between  which  and  the  mainland  runs  a  navigable  channel,  are  said  to  have 
1»een  formed  by  the  Galf  Stream,  which  here  sends  currents  towards  the  shore,  «*^"^ 
**  eddies,*'  a  great  obstrucUun  to  navigation. 
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north — the  great  Alleghany  chain  terminating  in  the  N.E. ; 
extensive  forests  abound ;  fertile  valleys  border  the  rivers, 
;9,nd  extensive  prairies,  clothed  with  herbage,  but  without 
timber,  are  also  found  in  this  state.  Eice  and  sugar  are 
largely  produced  near  the  gulf;  marble,  coal,  and  iron  are 
found  in  theceatre,  and  gold  in  the  north. 

Montgomery  (10,588),  on  the  Alabama,  exports  ootton. 

Mobile  (32.034),  the  ddpot  for  this  state,  and  part  of  Georgia  and 
Mississippi,  stands  on  a  dry  and  elevated  spot,  has  a  good  harbour  and 
}B  largely  engaged  in  the  export  of  cotton.  Here  the  northern  fleet 
was  defeated  in  1864. 

Wetumpka*  (8iOOO)  ha«  important  mineral  waters.  Tn8caloo8a» 
}n  the  centre  of  the  state,  is  a  great  resort  of  steamboats ;  has  % 
nniversity,  and  some  good  pubUc  buildings.  )Plorenoe,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee, is  a  thriving  place.  * 

Mississippi^f  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  river  of  the  same 
pame,  is,  in  the  S.,  for  100  piiles  inland,  a  champaign  coun-f 
try,  covered  with  a  pine  forest,  interspersed  with  marshes.^ 
Further  N.  the  surface  is  more  elevated,  with  a  more  agree- 
able aspect,  a  very  productive  soil,  cotton  being  the  staple 
product.  Th0  olive  and  fig  Nourish  in  the  S.  of  the 
state,  and  the  apple  in  the  hills. 

Jaokaon,  the  capital  of  the  state,  stan4s  on  the  Pearl  river,  in  $ 
nice  situation,  and  has  the  state  pi^blic  buildings.  Natdies  (8,000)^ 
jbhe  most  important  to'^n  in  the  state,  stands  on  the  river  300 
^niles  above  New  Orleans;  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  consisting  of  warehouses,  boarding-houses  for 
boatmen,  etc. ;  the  other,  standmg  on  a  bank  300  feet  high,  the 
iresidence  of  the  chief  citis^ns,  has  wide  streets,  ornamented  with 
groves  of  orange  and  other  trees.  Large  vessels  come  up  to  the 
^wn ;  but  its  river  and  inland  trade  is  much  in  excess  of  that 
with  foreign  countries.  It  ships  much  ootton.  Vidkabnrg  (12,443), 
106  miles  more  N.,  ia  picturesquely  situated  on  several  eminenoei, 

*  *<  Cut  out  of  the  forest  '*  in  1882,  had  6,000  inhabitants  in  1862. 

t  Two  tribes  of  Indians,  the  Choctaws  and  Chlckasaws,  inhabited  thii  state  until 
about  the  year  18dO. 

t  1  he  Yasoo  swamp  runs  north  of  the  river  of  same  name,  for  17ft  miles,  and  50  ia 
breadth,  cm utlning  7,000  square  miles;  is  sometimes  orerflowed  by  the  Mississippi, 
when  it  appears  a  vast  marine  forest.  The  head  branch  of  the  Yazoo,  called  the  Cold 
Water  Kiver,  communicates  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  **  bayou  **  or  creek  called  tht 
TazooFao. 
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around  wliich  several  plantations  flourish.    It  exports  much  cotton ; 
and  was  a  great  stronghold  of  the  Confederates  in  the  late  war. 

Louisiana,*  having  a  long  sea-board  on  the  gulf,  lies  W. 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  E.  of  the  Sabine  river.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  consist  of  one  continuous  plain  ;  vast 
prairies  are  found  here,  over  which  herds  of  deer  and  buffa- 
loes roam ;  and  the  periodical  overflow  of  the  great  river 
is  kept  off  the  plantations  by  a  kind  of  embankment  called 
a  levee.  Cotton  and  sugar  form  the  principal  productions, 
immense  quantities  of  both  being  grown.  The  Red  river^ 
running  through  the  state  in  a  S.E.  direction^  joins  the 
Mississippi  midway  between  Natchez  and  Baton  Eouge. 

New  Orleans  (191,418),  the  third  commercial  town  in  the  country,  is 
the  chief  shipping  port  for  the  immense  tract  drained  by  the  Mississippi. 
It  stands  100  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  low,  damp  position  ;  but  its  streets 
are  wide^  and  well  laid  out ;  and  though  many  of  its  inhabitants  were^ 
annually  swept  off  by  the  yellow  fever,  yet  it  is  now  healthy.  Opposite 
the  city  the  river  is  about  half-a-mile  wide,  and  150  feet  deep.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  are  annually 
exported,  besides  flour,  coffee,  and  other  articles.  Amongst  its  public 
buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  State  House,  the  Custom  House, 
Exchange,  the  Mint,  the  Catholic  Cathedral  (an  imposing  building 
with  four  towers),  the  Ursuline  Convent,  the  College  of  Orleans, 
several  hospitals,  theatres,  etc.     In  1862  it  was  taken  by  the  Federals. 

Baton  Bouge,  by  the  river  130  miles  from  New  Orleans,  with  an 
arsenal,  has  many  houses  erected  in  the  French  and  Spanish  styles. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence  20  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  has  lately 
become  a  great  shipping  port  Alexandria  stands  on  the  Red  river, 
100  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton  district. 

Texas  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  producing  much  cotton  ot 
the  very  best  quality.  Texas  has  mountains  on  the  N.  fron* 
tier,  which  are  covered  with  snow  many  months  in  the  yeart 
It  slopes  from  the  N.W.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Sugar  and 
cereals  are  largely  produced.  Peaches,  cayenne  pepper, 
and  vanilla  are  much  grown.  This  state  is  rich  in  minerals. 

*  Its  inhabttanto  were  principally  Frencli  and  Spanish  eolonitts,  now  merged  with 
immigrants  from  other  states. 
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The  productions  find  their  way  to  Canada,  New  York,  New 
Orleans,  etc.  It  is  drained  by  many  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Austin  (4,000),  on  the  Colorado,  is  only  known  as  the  capital 
Houston,  on  the  Buffalo,  is  more  important  OalTeston  (13,818)  is 
the  principal  port.  San  Antonio  (1S^,256),  S.W.  from  Austin,  is  a 
growing  town. 

Arkansas,*  so  nan^ed  from  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
by  which  it  is  watered,  is  forest  and  prairie  land,  flat,  hilly, 
and  mountainous,  as  it  recedes  from  the  Mississippi.  In 
many  places  the  soil  exhibits  extreme  sterility.  Timber  is 
a  staple  product.  Minerals  are  greatly  exported,  Indian 
corn  and  cotton  are  the  other  staple  products,  but  fruits 
of  all  kinds  are  abundant. 

little  Bock  (6,000),  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Arl^ansas,  300  miles 
from  the  Mississippi,  on  a  high  rocky  cliff:  hence  its  name,  which  was 
at  first  given  in  jest.    A  railroad  connects  it  with  Memphis, 

Van  Buren  (35,000)  is  a  commercial  town  in  the  W.  BatesviUe  is 
on  an  affluent  of  the  White  river,  Helena,  Napoleon,  and  Columbia, 
on  the  Mississippi,  are  the  next  most  important  places  in  the  state. 

Tennessee,  further  S.,  lies  W.  of  N.  Carolina,  and  is 
drained  by  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  which  wind 
through  it,  and  the  Mississippi,  which  touches  it  on  the  W. ; 
the  district  between  the  two  last-named  rivers  being  an  un- 
dulating plain.  In  the  middle  the  state  is  hilly,  and  in  the 
E.  mountainous.  The  soil  is  various — on  the  mountains 
barren,  in  the  valleys  fertile,  and  in  the  western  plain  a  rich 
mould  of  extraordinary  productiveness.  Cotton  and  to- 
bacco are  produced  in  great  abundance,  saltpetre  is  ex- 
ported, and  also  cattle  fron^  the  E.  Iron,  gold,  coal,  and  salt 
are  the  chief  minerals. 

Nashville  (25,865),  the  capital,  on  the  Cumberland,  is  a  well  built 

town,  with  a  university,  many  fine  public  buildings,  and  active  trade. 

Clarksvllle,  farther  down  the  river,  is  a  thriving  little  town. 

*  It  was  only  in  1819  it  became  a  separate  territory.    Wild  turkeys  ore  found  in 
the  woods  in  great  flocks. 
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knozTUto,  oh  the  HalsUm  riter,  is  deoliniog.    XemplilB  (40,226), 
becoming  of  great  commercial  importance,  stands  on  the  MississippL 

Kentucky  lies  W.  of  Virginia  and  N.  of  Tennessee, 
and  has  the  Ohio  liyer  on  the  N.  for  637  miles,  and 
Cumberland  mountain  on  the  S.E.  The  surface  is  very 
varied — mountainous  on  the  E.,  hilly  near  the  Ohio,  and 
having  many  nice  valleys  interspersed.  This  state  rests 
Upon  a  bed  of  limestone  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface  ; 
and  several  caves  are  found.  The  crops  are  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  maize.    Salt  springs  are  numerous  in  this  state. 

Lexington  (14,801),  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  rich  district,  is  a  remarkably  neat-built  town,  and  has  cotton  and 
woollen  factories. 

Ftankfort,  the  capital,  picturesquely  built  on  the  Kentucky,  amidst 
bold  scenery,  has  a  capitol  of  white  marble.  Lonisrllle  (100,753),  a 
well  built  town,  the  centre  of  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  state, 
is  reached  by  large  boats,  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  is  extensively 
engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Near  it  is  the  mammoth  cave. 
llaysVUle,  on  the  Ohio,  is  a  trade  centre.  Newport  (15,087),  and 
Covington  (24»505)i  opposite  to  Cincinnati,  are  rising  towns  of  modern 
growth. 

Ohio,  an  enterprising  and  populous  state,*  lies  S.  of  Lake 
Erie  and  W.  of  Pennsylvania ;  is  level  in  the  N.  and  centre, 
but  hilly  in  the  E.  and  S.E.,  with  great  tracts  of  meadow 
land  along  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers.  Kich  iron  and  coal 
mines  are  found  in  the  K 

dndnnatl  (216,239),  on  both  banks  of  ;the  Ohio,  with  streetsf  run- 
ning in  regular  parallel  Unes,  has  been  called  "  Queen  of  the  West,'' 
and  is  a  great  conunercial  emporium.  Among  its  establishments  of 
industry  are  ''brass  and  iron  foundries,  cotton  mills,  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  saw  and  flour  milk,  chemical  works,  etc.,"  and  above 
3,000  steam-boats  arrive  here  annually.  The  manufacture  and  export 
of  household  furniture  are  important  sources  of  employment. 

*  The  Ohio  Candl^  from  Portsmouth  on  the  Scioto  to  the  Muakingnm  rirer,  thence 
to  lake  Eiie,  a  distance  of  810  miles;  and  the  Miami  Canal,  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
Wabash,  and  thence  to  the  Erie  Canal,  together  with  the  PenmylvatUa  Canal,  85 
miles  long,  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  enterprise  of  the  stato* 

t  Seren  of  these  are  M  feet  wide  and  132  yards  apart. 
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d^ttfmtnfo  (31,274),  the  capital  of  Ohio,  stands  pleas^tly  on  the' 
Scioto,  is  regularly  built,  with  a  square  in  the  centre,  around  which 
many  of  the  piublic  buildings  are  erected.     It  is  near  the  centre  of 
the  state.    FortsniQiith  (10,592),  already  mentioned,  is  in  an  im- 
portant position  for  commerce,  and  haef  many  manufactories  of  iron,^ 
nails,  etc.      ZaaeBvUle  (10,011),  with  a  water  communication  with 
New   York  and  New  Orleans,   has    flour,  paper,  and  saw  mills. 
BamUton  (11,081),  and  Acrbki  (10,006),  are  towns  built  within  the' 
last  few  years.     Cleyeland  (92,829),  a  most  important  port  on  Lake 
Erie,  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  canal,  ha<r 
a  splendid  harbour,  secure  and  easy  of  access.     Toledo  (31,584),  in* 
the  ^.W.,  is  an  important  railway  centre.    Boron,  further  W.,  is 
the  centre  of  an  industrial  district,  and  Noi-folk,  in  a  highly  fertile 
country,   has  some  manufactures.     Dasrton  (30,473)  has  im2x>rtant 
cotton  and  iron  factories,  with  machinery  works. 

Portlaad,  a  busy  and  growing  port,  has  a  good  harbour.    Sandusky 
(13,000)  is  a  rising  port  on  Lake  Erie. 

Michigan  is  a  large  peninsula,  washed  by  the  lake  of  the 
same  name  and  by  Lake  Huron,  together  with  a  district  on 
the  N.W.  The  stttface  is  flat  except  m  the  N.  peninsula^ 
where  some  mountains  rise  nearly  2,000  feet,  with  a  rocky 
coast.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  rirers,  which  flow  inta 
the  lakes,  and  is  a  flat  country,  with  a  central  table-land  of 
a  slight  elevation,  with  sand  hills  in  many  places  along  the 
coast.  Wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley^  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  crops.  It  has  a  mild  and  temperate  climate. 
Here  are  found  very  productive  copper  mines. 

Detroit  (79,577),  on  a)  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  from  Lake 
St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie,  has  an  admirahle  situation  for  commercial  pur- 
poses on  the  Canadian  frontier.  More  than  twenty  steam-hoats  ply 
hetween  this  town  and  Chicago  and  Buffi&Io.  Jackson  (11,447) 
is  an  important  town.    Lanaing  is  a  small  and  unimportant  place. 

Indiana,  lying  S.  of  Michigan  and  Lake  Michigan,  W, 
of  Ohio,  and  for  360  miles  separated  from  Kentucky  by  the 
Ohio  river,  is  in  some  places  hilly,  though  no  mountains  exist* 
This  is  a  great  agricultural  state,  exporting  beef,  pork,  cattle, 
horses,  swine^  corn^  tobacco^  etc.  Its  co£d  beds  are  very  ex- 
tensive. 
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Indiaaapollfl  (48,244)  stands  on  a  plain  near  the  Wliite  Biyer, 
which  drains  the  centre  of  the  state  ;  has  spacious  streets  and  hand- 
some public  buildings.  Lawrencelmrgi  on  the  Ohio,  carries  on  ex- 
tensive trade*  but  its  low  situation  renders  innndations  frequentb 
Kadlson  (10,709),  about  60  miles  further  down  the  river,  has  a  good 
trade.  New  Albany  (15,396)  is  the  largest  town  in  Indiana,  next  to 
the  capital  y<«i?<g^'n^  on  the  lake,  has  an  unsafe  harbour,  the  lake 
shore  being  skirted  with  bare  lofty  sandhills. 

Illinois,  a  fertile  and  improving  state,  lies  W.  of  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana.  Two-thirds  of  the  state  are  bounded  by 
the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers,  Grenerally  speak* 
ing,  the  S.  and  middle  of  the  state  are  level,  and  the  N.W. 
hilly.  Much  of  the  state  is  hilly.  Its  grand  prairie 
is  150  miles  long,  and  10  miles  wide.  Maize  is  the  staple 
crop,  but  wheat  and  rye  are  largely  grown.  Thousands  of 
hogs  and  cattle  are  reared  and  exported.  Coal  and  most  of 
the  useful  minerals  are  found.  In  the  N.W.  lead  is  found 
in  immense  quantities. 

Sprlngfteld  (17,400),  the  capital,  is  an  important  railway  centre; 

Qhlcago  (298,977)i  on  lake  Michigan,  is  now  a  flourishiiig  port,  with 
an  artificial  harbnnr  ;  has  magnificent  public  buildings.  This  town 
was  founded  in  1833,  and  has  doubled  its  population  every  four  or 
five  years.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  great  railway  system  of  the  W., 
ten  or  twelve  lines  converging  to  it— the  greatest  grain  depdt  in  the 
world,  the  greatest  hog  market,  and  one  of  the  greatest  timber 
marts.  It  has  an  immense  stock-yard,  and  several  pork-packing 
houses,  where,  in  the  busy  season,  4,000  pigs  are  daily  killed.  In 
1871,  at  least  12,000  houses  were  burned;  and  immense  sums  were 
subscribed  everywhere  for  the  inhabitants.  Altoil  (7000)  is  a  western 
depot  on  the  Mississippi,  with  fast  increasing  trade  in  agricultural 
produce. 

Peoria  (22,849)  is  also  an  important  railway  centre.  Aurora  (11, 162), 
in  theN.E.,  partakes,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  great  industry  of 
Chicago.  NauYOO,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  the  former  abode  of  the 
Mormons.  Galena  (9,000)  is  an  important  railway  centre.  Here  are 
rich  and  productive  lead  mines. 

Wisconsin,  stretching  from  the  Missouri  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan, is  a  vast  table-land ;  but  in  some  places  a  swampy 
marsh.    The  climate  is  severe  in  winter;  and  extensive 
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pine  and  oak  forests  exist.    Lead  is  abondanty  and  iron  ore 
is  found  near  Lake  Michigan. 

Madison  City  (6,000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  Rock  river.  Milwaukee 
(71,440),  on  Lake  Michigan,  has  extensive  trade  in  grain,  bricks, 
provisions,  and  metallic  ores.  Oshkosk  (10,633)  is  in  an  important 
agricultural  district. 

Missouri,  the  fifth  state  of  the  Union  in  size,  and  nearly 
equally  divided  by  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  in  the  W. 
generally  uniform,  with  gentle  slopes  and  broad  valleys, 
admirably  adapted  for  farming  purposes ;  and  in  the  S.W. 
has  the  most  extensive  bed  of  lead  in  the  world.  In  the  S.K 
minerals  are  abundant.  In  the  N.  timber  and  prairie  land* 
abound,  well  watered  with  numerous  streams :  an  undulating 
and  very  salubrious  region.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
nearly  two  millions  of  acres  are  submerged  during  a  part  of 
the  year.  Iron  ore  is  ve.ry  abundant.  Iron  Mountain,  which 
is  220  feet  high,  covers  500  acres,  and  is  almost  exclusively 
of  this  ore,  besides  several  other  hills.  Next  in  abundance 
ranks  lead;  and  copper  is  found  in  sufficient  quantities.  In- 
deed almost  every  metal  is  found  in  this  state.  Turpentine, 
resin,  and  tar,  can  be  easily  manufactured  from  the  sap  of 
the  yellow  pines ;  grapes  flourish  in  the  centre  and  south  of 
the  state. 

JefilBrson  City  (3,500)  has  the  State  house  and  several  good  schools. 
Kansas  City  (32,260)  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Missouri  is  an  impor- 
tant town.  St.  Joseph  ( 19,565)  in  the  N.  W.  is  on  the  Missouri.  Han- 
nibal (10,125),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  a  new  town.  St.  Lonist 
(310,864),  a  great  railway  centre,  is  an  important  commercial  sta- 
tion on  the  Mississippi,  about  twenty  miles  below  its  confluence  with 
the  Missouri.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  university,  a  museum,  and 
a  cathedral.  It  is  one  of  the  most  favourably  situated  cities  in 
America  for  general  commerce.  In  1804,  it  was  a  mere  village ;  and 
in  1813  the  first  brick  house  was  erected. 

*  These  prairies,  in  this  state,  are  as  large  as  Ireland. 

t  It  was  founded  in  1764.  It  made  no  progress  under  the  French  and  Spanish.  It 
is  centrally  sitiiated,  about  1,800  miles  from  New  York  by  water,  and  1,200  miles 
from  Kew  Orleans, 
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lowa^  about  200  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  220  miles  ] 

broad,  is  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota,  E.  by  the  Mississippi,  S. 
by  the  Missouri,  and  W.  by  Nebraska.  It  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  Missouri,  but  became  a  state  in  1846.  Its 
prairies  offer  great  advantages  for  sheep-farming  and  cattle- 
rearing,  by  affording  an  inexhaustible  pasturage.  Cereals 
grow  luxuriantly;  hogs  are  innumerable ;  Minerals  (particu- 
larly lead)  are  very  abundant,  and  include  iron  and  coal ; 
manufactures  are  chiefly  of  articles  wanted  for  home  consump- 
tion, as  coarse  woollens,  ploughs,  thrashing-machines,  etc. 

Iowa  City  it  a  small  town  in  the  E.  on  the  Iowa  river. 

Davenport  (20,031),  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  commercial  capital  of 
the  State.  BorUngton  (H930)  is  farther  S.  on  the  same  river. 
Dnbnque  (4,000)  exports  lead.  Keokok  (12,706)  is  also  on  the  great 
river.  Des  Koines  (12,035)  is  rather  centrally  situated,  and  has  good 
trade  by  rail  Waterloo  is  a  mining  town.  CknuLdl  Blnffii  (11,020), 
on  the  Missouri,  nearly  opposite  Omaha,  has  rising  trade. 

OaJifomia,*  lying  between  the  parallels  of  32°  20'  and 
42°  N.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  114«  20'  and  124«  25' 
W.,  is  S.  of  Oregon,  W.  of  Nevada  and  Arizona,  with  a 
length  of  830,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  230  miles. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country  is  determined  by  the 
two  mountain  ranges — the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  Coast 
range,  which,  with  the  proximity  to  the  great  Pacific  ocean, 
give  somewhat  peculiar  features  to  the  climate — ^being  tem- 
perate near  the  coast,  hot  and  dry  east  of  the  Sierra,  and  cold 
on  the  summits.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich,  affording 
excellent  pasturage ;  and  north  of  39®  are  extensive  pine, 
cedar,  and  oak  forests.  Wheat,  barley,  hops,  hemp, 
flax,  etc.,  are  produced  in  abundance,  particularly  around 
San  Francisco  bay.  The  wet  season  is  most  intense  in 
November.    Grapes,  from  which  delicious  wines  are  made, 

*  The  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  which  still  belongs  to  Mexico,  was  discorered 
in  1634-6,  by  Cortes,  and  Upper  California,  by  Cabrillo,  in  1642.  The  coast  was 
▼isited  by  Drake  in  1676.  At  the  peace  of  1848,  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, thin  country  was  ceded  to  the  former,  just  about  the  time  of  the  gold  discovery, 
'  which  led  to  i»uch  a  rush  of  immigrants  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  1860  it 
became  a  state. 
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are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  wann  valleys,  and  the  silk 
crop  is  increasing ;  but  the  most  important  production  is 
gold,  of  which  there  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustive  supply. 
Silver,  quicksilver,  and  other  minerals  are  also  found ;  but 
this  state  is  gradually  becoming  more  agricultural. 

Sacramento  City  (16,283),  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the  capital. 
It  is  the  miners'  depot  for  an  extensive  district. 

San  FkunclBOO*  (149,473),  a  flourishing  port  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  has  extensive  commerce.  Benida  (7,000),  an  improving  port, 
has  a  naval  arsenaL  Stockton  (10,066)  is  the  chief  town  from  which 
the  southern  miners  are  supplied  with  necessaries.  Oakland  (10,500) 
is  a  town  of  modem  growth. 

Oregon,  S.  of  Washington  and  N.  of  California,  in- 
cluded Washington  until  1853,  and  became  a  state  in  1859. 
It  is  a  splendid  timber  district,  and  is  considered  the  best 
wheat-growing  country  in  America.  The  temperature  is 
rather  cool,  but  in  the  S.  tobacco  grows.  Wool  is  largely 
exported ;  and  rich  gold  mines  have  been  found  in  the  E. ; 
coal  and  iron  are  also  found.  The  Colrmibia,  with  a  course 
of  1,200  miles,  forms  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
boundary  between  Oregon  and  Washington.  Its  most  im- 
portant tributary  is  the  Willamette,  which  rises  in  the  Cas- 
cade range,  and  is  200  miles  in  length ;  both  rivers  have 
magnificent  scenery  along  their  course. 

Salem,  the  capital,  is  on  the  latter  river ;  and  Oregon  City  is  50 
miles  lower  down.    Portland,  a  trade  centre,  is  on  the  same  river. 

Minnesota  *  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Minnesota 
river,  is  bounded  N.  by  the  British  Possessions,  E.  by  Lake 
Superior,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Mississippi  river,  W.  by  Dacota, 
and  S.  by  Iowa.  It  occupies  the  central  part  of  North 
America,  **  being  midway  between   Hudson's  bay  and  the 

*  The  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  is  practically  confirmed  by  the  piereinK 
of  the  Sierra  Mevada,  in  order  to  bring  water  for  the  city  from  Lake  Tahoe,  100  miles 
distant. 

t  In  the  Sioux  tongae,  the  "  sky-tinted  '*  or  »*  muddy  'water."  It  was  taken  pos- 
teasion  of  by  the  French,  1680 ;  ceded  to  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1703 ;  has  belonged 
to  the  United  States  since  1783,  by  which  it  was  organised  as  a  territory,  1849,  and 
admitted  as  a  state,  1864. 
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gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,"  with 
an  undulating  surface,  and  **  drift  hills  in  the  north,''  rising 
from  100  to  600  feet  in  height.  This  is  already  a  great 
agricultural  country;  wheat,  for  which  this  state  is  pro- 
eminent,  being  the  principal  cereal  crop ;  meadow-grass  is 
very  abundant.  Sheep  farming  is  a  profitable  employment, 
in  which  many  are  engaged.  Minerals  are  abundant ;  cop- 
per, iron,  coal,  and  granite  have  been  found.  Timber  is 
plentiful  and  valuable ;  and  wild  animals  are  numerous. 

Saint  Paul  (20,080),  at  the  head  of  the  permanent  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  a  fast-improving  town,  and  the  chief  commercial  depdt 
of  the  state.  Saint  Anthony  (7,000),  nine  mUes  above  St.  Paul,  com- 
mands a  splendid  view  of  the  falls  from  which  it  derived  its  name. 
It  has  great  lumber  and  fiour  trade.  MlnneapoUs  (12,066),  pleasantly 
built  on  a  high  rolling  prairie,  is  connected  with  St.  Anthony  by  an 
excellent  bridge.  Winona,  the  second  town  in  the  state,  considered 
its  southern  capital,  stands  on  the  Mississippi,  100  miles  from  St. 
Paul  by  rail ;  and  is  the  centre  of  an  increasing  trade.  StUlwater, 
on  the  St.  Croix,  is  a  lumber  centre.  Arroka,  on  E.um  river,  has 
trade  in  making  barrels.  Lake  City  (4,000),  on  Lake  Pepin,  and  Port- 
land, on  Lake  Superior,  are  improving  towns. 

Kansas,  extending  from  37°  to  40°  N.  latitude,  and 
"  from  the  state  line  of  Missouri  600  miles  westward,"  rises 
from  the  deep  valleys  of  the  streams  by  steps  or  terraces, 
which  culminate  in  undulating  uplands,  on  whose  sides 
flourish  luxuriant  forests,  with  picturesque  scenery.  The 
soil  is  uniformly  a  rich  loam;  the  atmosphere  clear  and  pure, 
and  often  a  month  elapses  without  a  shower.  Its  soil  is  the 
deepest  and  richest  in  the  world.  Goal  and  iron  are  abun- 
dant.   The  usual  cereal  crops  are  cultivated. 

Topeka,  the  state  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Leavenworth  (17,873), 
on  the  Missouri's  left  bank,  is  a  great  railroad  and  steam-boat  trade- 
centre.  Lawrence  (7,000),  a  flourishing  city  on  the  Kansas,  has 
considerable  trade.     Lecompton  is  also  on  the  Kansas  river. 

Nebraska,  a  fine  agricultural  country,  lies  between 
Kansas  on  the  S.,  the  Missouri  on  the  E.,  Dacota  on  the 
N.,  and  Wyoming  W.     It  was  made  a  territory  in  1854. 
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Its  surface  is  a  "gently  rolling  prairie;"  its  atmosphere  is 
pure  and  clear,  and  rain  falls  in  sufficient  quantity  to  irri- 
gate its  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
tobacco.  Coal  and  iron  have  been  found  50  miles  W.  of 
the  Missouri.  The  Platte  river  runs  through  the  centre 
from  W.  to  E. 

Omalia  (16,083),  the  capital,  occupies  a  central  and  commanding 
position  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  a  railway  centre  with  an  increasing 
trade.    Neln^aska  is  a  fine  growing  town  on  the  same  river. 

Nevada,  a  young  and  flourishing  territory,  very  rich 
in  minerals,  forms  the  western  side  Of  the  great  basin  in- 
closed by  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  E.  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  W.,  its  valleys  averaging  5,000  feet  in 
height.  It  includes  some  mountain  peaks  rising  1 1,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  on  S.  and  W.  by  California,  and  E.  by  Utah.  This 
country  is  very  unfavourable  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  is 
very  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  silver.  Several  large 
lakes  are  in  the  W. 

Oareon  City,  the  capital  of  this  territory,  is  a  rapidly  improving 
town  on  the  borders  of  California.  Virginia  City  (10,000),  the 
commercial  capital,  with  rich  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity,  standi 
6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  quickly  extending.  It  is  bmlt  on 
the  Carson  river.  Austin  (5,000),  the  second  town,  is  on  the  Reese 
river.     Lancaster  and  CentresviUe  are  on  the  railway. 

Washington,  situated  in  the  extreme  N.W.,  border- 
ing upon  the  British  possessions  and  the  Pacific,  was  only 
organized  in  1 853.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern 
and  western,  by  the  Cascade  mountains,  which  have  here  an 
elevation  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet,  resisting  the  onward 
march  of  the  settlers  westward.  The  western  division,  about 
one-third  of  the  whole,  has  some  fertile  prairies  and  an 
average  amount  of  timber,  with  a  mild  climate,  and  a  wet 
and  dry  season.  The  eastern  division,  sparsely  inhabited,  is 
mostly  prairie  country,  with  warmer  summers,  more  produc- 
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tive  valleys,  and  table-lands  suited  for  grazing.  It  pro- 
duces the  usual  cereals,  and  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  coal, 
lead,  etc.  Fuget  Sound,  on  the  W.,  is  a  great  lumbering  dis- 
trict, and  abounds  with  valuable  fish. 

Olympla  (2,000),  the  capital,  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  riyer 
into  the  sooncL 
The  other  towns  are  VaneouveTf  WaUa  Walla,  New  York,  etc. 

Dacota,  lying  W.  of  Minnesota,  is  traversed  by  the 
river  Missouri.  It  is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  its  plains  are  crowded  with  herds  of  buffaloes  and  other 
wild  animals.  The  useful  minerals  are  found  here  in  good 
deposits. 

Taagton,  in  the  S.,  is  the  best  known  town.  Mandan  is  asmalltown. 

Idaho,*  with  a  very  diversified  surface,  is  bounded  N. 

by  British  America,  E.  by  Montana  and  Wyoming,  S.  hj 

Utah,  and  W.  by  Washington  and  Oregon.     The  climate  is 

very  various.    This  territory  is  well-known  on  account  of 

its  gold  mines,  which  are  rich  and  valuable,  and  dispersed 

in  every  direction :    many  of  them  are  stiU  unexplored. 

Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  industry  of  the  state. 

Boise,  the  capital,  stands  on  a  level  plain  on  a  river  <^  the  same  nante^ 
thirty  miles  S.W.  of  Idaho  City,  also  a  small  place. 

Montana  is  a  territory  rich  in  minerals,  agricultural 
produce,  and  timber,  with  pasture  lands  oS  unsurpassed 
magnificence :  much  of  it  is  still  unoccupied  by  the  husband- 
man. The  Bitter  Boot  range  is  in  this  territory ;  and  tho 
Rocky  mountains  run  through  the  W.  from  N.  to  S.  Of 
the  rivers,  the  Yellow  Stone,  Milk,  and  Missouri  are  the  most 
important. 

Virginia  (5,000),  Diamond,  Helena  City^  in  the  Kocky  moantains, 
and  Fori  Alexander  on  the  Yellow  Stone  river,  are  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  territory 

Oolorado,  generally  speaking  lying  between  the  par- 

*  An  IndUui  w(Hrd  mesning  '*  the  gem  of  the  xBoantafa.** 
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allels  of  37**  and  41**  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  102°  and  lOO"*  W.  longitude,  has  the  great  Rocky  moun- 
tain range  running  from  north  to  south  through  the  centre, 
and  covering  two-thirds  of  the  surface,  leaving  vast  plains 
on  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  These  mountains  are 
almost  treeless,  with  an  uninviting  aspect,  and  the  plains 
almost  barren ;  the  climate  varies  with  the  elevation,  being 
delightful  in  the  east.  The  snow  does  not  fall  in  severe 
storms,  but  tends  to  saturate  the  rich  grass  which  is  parched 
by  the  scorching  sun  of  July  and  August.  Its  gold  mines 
are  rich  and  productive,  and  have  been  worked  since  1859. 
Iron  ore  and  coal  exist  in  small,  and  silver  and  lead  in 
large  quantities.  About  forty  miles  from  Denver  there  are 
rich  silver  mines,  now  very  productive. 

Denver  (8,000),  the  capitftl,  stands  thirteen  miles  from  the  Rocky 
mountains,  is  a  great  central  station  between  the  Mississippi  and  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  great  commercial  depdt.  It  is 
connected  by  rail  with  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 

Central,  Oolden,  Colorado,  and  Canon  cities,  are  the  other  towns  ; 
the  first  having  become  very  important  since  the  silver  mines  have 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Utah,  *  bounded  N.  by  Idaho,  K  by  Colorado,  S.  by  Arizona, 
and  W.  by  Nevada,  has  been  the  seat  of  the  Mormonst  since 
1847 ;  is  mountainous,  and  is  noted  for  the  luxuriance  and 
abundance  of  its  fruits.  The  climate  is  invigorating.  The 
productions  include  cotton,  in  the  south,  and,  further  north, 
oats,  barley,  etc    The  grape  thrives  well. 

Oreat  Salt  Xake  City  (27,000),  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful cities  in  all  America,  with  spacious  streets  running  east  and  west 
at  right  angles,  each  128  feet  wide,  bordered  on  either  side  by  shady 
trees  ;  and  streams  of  water  are^constantly  flowing.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rocky  hills,  and  has  an  extensive  trade.  Camp  Douglas  is  a 
military  station,  whose  guns  command  the  city.  Filmere  City  ranks 
neact  in  importance  to  the  capitaL 

*  So  called  from  lU  Indian  settlers,  the  Tuts — **  moantain-dwellers.** 
t  The  Mormons  are  a  peaceful,  industrious  people,  whose  reli^oas  teaets  are  re- 
pugnant to  most  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
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Arizona^*  whose  mineral  wealth  was  early  known  to  the 
Mexicans,  is  bounded  N.  by  Nevada  and  Utah,  E.  by  New 
Mexico,  S,  by  Texas,  and  W.  by  California,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Colorado.  It  is  watered  by  many  clear 
streams  teeming  with  troat  and  other  fish,  has  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  timber,  and  produces  immense  quantities 
of  grain,  and  a  great  number  of  cattle.  Eich  mines  of  gold, 
nlyer,  and  copper  are  worked.  The  climate  is  salubrious, 
with  very  little  snow  or  frost,  and  a  rainy  season  from 
June  to  September.  Cotton,  com,  tobacco,  peaches,  and 
vegetables,  thrive  well 

Fxescott,  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  a  valuable  mining  district  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  is  built  of  wood,  and  is  inhabited  by  immi- 
grants from  California  and  Colorado  ;  amidst  pine-dad  mountains^ 
sabject  to  frequent  heavy  rains,  it  is  like  a  New  England  city. 

Tucson,  wit^  a  large  Spanish  population,  is  an  improving  town. 

New  Mexico,  t  lying  S.  of  Utah  and  Colorado,  and 
N.  of  Texas,  is  traversed  by  stupendous  mountain  chains- 
towards  the  E.,  with  occasional  gaps  or  passes,  with  the  river 
Colorado  running  more  to  the  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
great  range.  East  of  the  mountains  the  valleys  and  slopes 
are  very  productive,  and  well  adapted  for  sugar  cultivation. 
Co  the  west  are  immense  plains  with  small  villages  inter^ 
spersed,  mostly  inhabited  by  half-breeds  and  Mexican  settlers. 
The  winters  are  exceedingly  mild;  and  luxuriant  orchards 
are  found  along  the  Colorado.  Gold  is  found  in  Placei^ 
mountain,  near  Santa  Fe,  in  rich  veins,  and  in  other  places  i 
silver  in  Organ  mountain  ;  copper  and  iron  abundantly, 
about  60  miles  W.  of  Santa  Fe,  and  other  places.  Good 
wheat  is  raised ;  maize,  vines,  and  peaches  thrive  well  in 
the  south.  The  great  staple  of  the  country  consists  of  red 
and  green  pepper. 

♦  In  the  original  Arizuma,  which  is  nsually  taken  as  equiralent  to  "  silver-bear- 
ing.** This  territory  was  infested  until  lately  by  a  fierce  tribe  of  Indians,  called 
Apaches. 

t  L'ntll  1846,  this  was  a  prorince  of  Mexico ;  and  by  a  peace  between  that  conntry 
•nd  the  United  SUten,  it  was  given  over  to  the  latter,  1848,  and  colonized  1860.  It 
HM  named  (1870)  Lincoln,  after  the  president  who  was  assassinated.  > 
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Santa  Fe  (8,500),  on  an  arid  plain,  has  considerable  caravan  trade. 
It  is  in  a  picturesque  district  among  the  mountains. 

Wyoming,  to  the  S.W.,  is  mountainous  on  the  W.,  but 
also  contains  many  widq,  fertile  valleys,  very  productive. 
Its  gold  mines  are  rich. 

AlaiSka,"^  until  very  lately  "  Eussian  America,"  and  in 
reality  a  continuation  of  Siberia,  lies  in  the  extreme  W., 
bordering  upon  Behring's  straits ;  is  a  wild  and  desolate  re- 
gion, but  imperfectly  explored,  with  an  inhospitable  climate, 
moderated  to  a  small  degree  by  the  Pacific  winds.  The 
river  Yukon  waters  a  great  forest  district  in  the  interior. 
Bears  and  deer  are  found  in  great  numbers. 

Bitka^  the  most  rainy  place  in  the  world,  though  far  north,  hat 
not  a  very  serere  winter.     It  has  good  salmon  fisheries. 

Indian  Territory  is  a  district  set  apart  for  the  Indian 
tribes.     It  lies  N.  of  Texas,  and  is  becoming  civilized. 
Fort  Washita  is  on  the  Washita  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Red  river. 

Oolumbia  (district  of),  containing  the  metropolis  of 

the  United  States,  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  near 

its  mouth. 

Washington  (109,199),  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  a  bean* 
tiful  city,  intersected  by  shaded  avenues,  named  after  the  various 
states.  The  capital  or  parliament-house  is  a  magnificent  building. 
See  Oeorgetovm,  

Monntains. — The  mountains  of  the  United  States  have  already  been 
fully  described. 

Bivers. — The  Hudson,  remarkable  for  magnificent  scenery,  is  navi- 
gable for  117  miles,  up  to  Hudson,  and  for  smaller  vessels,  to  Troy,  50 
miles  farther  up  the  stream.  It  is  of  great  commercial  importance^ 
and  contains  many  fine  towns  on  its  banks.  The  Ckmnecticat  tra- 
verses a  rich  valley,  and  enters  Long  Island  sound.  The  Delaware 
separates  Pennsylvania  from  New  Jersey.  The  Bnsquehanna  rises  in 
Lake  Otsego,  and  flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Potomac  forms 
the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  enters  Chesapeake 

*■  Numbers  of  Katoih  Indians,  whose  castom  Is  to  bum  their  dead,  abound  in  tbia 
region,  which  is  now  about  to  be  made  a  penal  colony  for  the  United  States. 
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bay  after  a  course  of  350  miles.  The  James  is  navigable  to  Ricb- 
mond.  The  BaTannah  is  navigable  for  boats  up  to  Augusta,  130  miles. 
It  forms  the  boundary  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
Trinity,  Braaos,  and  Colorado,  all  run  parallel  to  each  other  through 
Texas.  The  Sic  Grande  del  Korte  rises  in  Colorado,  flows  through  a 
nice  valley  in  New  Mexico,  and  forming  for  several  hundred  miles  the 
boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be- 
low Matamoras.  The  Colorado  drains  a  very  large  district,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Columbia  or  Oregon  rises  iu  the  Rocky 
mountains,  first  turns  S.  through  Washington,  then  flows  W.,  re- 
ceives the  Snake  river ;  now  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  Oregoni  rushes 
through  the  mountainous  country  with  great  force,  and,  at  Pacific 
City,  iialls  into  the  sea.  Its  course,  though  not  yet  thoroughly  ex*> 
plored,  is  about  1,200  miles. 
Lakes. — The  most  important  lakes  have  been  described. 

Education. — ^This  great  country  has  made  the  most 
ample  and  liberal  provision  for  the  education  of  its  inhabi- 
tants in  every  state  of  the  Union. 

"  The  iTnited  States'  Commissioner  of  Education  gives,  in  his 
last  annual  report,  some  statistics  of  'illiteracy'  in  this  country, 
as  shown  by  its  census  of  1870.  It  is  stated  that  among  the  popula- 
tion ten  years  old  and  upwards,  5,660,074  were  found  to  be  illiterate. 
Classed  according  to  their  nativity,  4,882,210  were  natives,  and 
777,864  of  foreign  birth.  According  to  residence,  there  were  4,189,972 
illiterates  in  the  Southern  States,  1,356,102  in  the  Northern,  and 
114,000  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  According  to  colour, 
nearly  2,900,000  were  whites,  and  above  2,700,000  were  persons  of 
colour.  According  to  age,  about  3,600,000  were  adults,  of  whom 
nearly  2,500,000  were  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  2,000  were 
minors — that  is  to  say,  between  10  and  21  years  of  age — and  1,700,000 
of  these  were  in  the  Southern  States.  According  to  sex,  there  were 
2,600,000  males,  and  3,000,000  females.  A  table  of  ratios  of  illiteracy 
IB  given,  showing  that  in  proportion  to^the  population  of  the  three  divi" 
sions — Northern,  Pacific,  andSouthem— the  illiteracy  of  the  Northern 
is  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  that 
of  the  Southern  ;  that  the  native  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  division 
is  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  Southern  ;  that  the  white  illiter> 
acy  of  the  Northern  is  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  Southern ;  and 
the  coloured  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  is  about  l-48th  part  of  that  in 
the  Southern ;  and  that  in  the  Southern  division  the  adult  male  illiter- 
acy is  nearly  four  and  one-half  times,  and  the  total  minor  illiteracy 
more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  Northern  division.    It  is 
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stated  that,   upon  an  average,  in  every  10,000  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  8,711  whites,  1,266  coloured,  16  Chinese, 
and  7  Indians.'* 

Population* — ^The  American   census  shows  that  the 

whites  number  33,586,989 ;  the  blacks  4,880,000.     There 

are  23,731  Indians,  and  63,254  Chinese  (the  latter  are 

chiefly  in  California).     Of  the  total  population  (38,555,983) 

5,566,466  are  foreigners,  principally  Germans  and  Irish. 

The  Indians  enumerated  are  exclusive  of  about  142  tribes, 

or  288,716   persons  of  the  wandering  <' red-skins,"  and  the 

estimated  75,000  Indians  of  Alaska. 

American  Railway 8.  — The  characteristic  feature  of  the  American 
railway  system  is  the  immense  length  of  its  several  lines,  particularly 
the  great  line  connecting  Kew  York  with  Sacramento.  Taking  Chi- 
cago (the  greatest  of  the  railway  centres),  we  have,  on  the  great 
western  line,  Iowa  city,  Omaha,  Cheyenne  (Denver,  on  a  hranch), 
Benton,  Ogden,  and  Sacramento.  Proceeding  from  Chicago,  E.,  by  the 
Grand  Trunk,  we  meet  Michigan,  Buffalo,  Jackson  Detroit,  Sarnia, 
London,  Toronto,  Kingston,  Prescott,  Montreal,  Kichmond  (another 
railway  centre).  From  Chicago,  a  main  line  runs  £.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  New  Orleans.  In  fact,  all  the  important  towns  in  the  nor- 
thern, and  most  of  those  in  the  southern  states,  are  connected  by 
railways.    Several  lines  converge  at  New  York. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture  is  the  most  important  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  and  the  quantity  of  land  under 
cultivation  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased  \  and  the  sys- 
tem of  tillage  is  now  as  good  as  any  in  use  in  the  Old  World. 
Indeed  most  of  the  towns  in  the  western  states  owe 
their  rapid  development  to  agricultural  industry. 

Wheat  is  very  largely  raised,  Illinois  heing  perhaps  the  host  state  for 
this  crop.  Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  raised  in  every  state  of  the  union, and 
affords  an  unfailing  crop,  producing  food  for  man  and  heast.  Barley^ 
oats,  rye,  and^x  are  also  much  grown.  Cotton  is  largely  grown  in  at 
least  eight  of  the  Southern  states.  Sugar  is  principally  cultivated  in 
Louisiana  and  the  adjacent  districts.  Hops,  with  New  York  as  their 
chief  centre,  are  raised  in  almost  every  state ;  and  potatoes  are  as 
widely  distributed.  Wine  is  now  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Ca- 
lifornia, Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  Tobacco,  though  cultivated  every, 
where^  has  its  chief  seat  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.   Rict 
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u  principally  produced  in  South  Carolina  and  Oeorgia.  Fruit  is 
largely  raised,  and  extensively  used  in  confectionery.  Bay  and  jhu* 
turage  cover  much  of  every  state. 

MantL&Ctures. — Many  of  the  manufactures  can  only 
be  said  to  be  in  their  infancy ;  yet,  this  great  country  has 
the  credit  of  exhibiting  unusual  inventive  genius  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  new  machines,  and  other  articles  previously  un- 
known. 

The  Iron  manufacture  is  very  important,  its  principal  seat  being 
Pittsburg,  where  every  kind  of  locomotive  engine  and  machinery  is 
produced.  Indeed,  the  staie  of  Pennsylvania  produces  three-fourths 
of  all  the  iron,  the  rest  being  found  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. Cotton  is  manufactured  mostly  in  the  New  England  states, 
with  Massachusetts  as  centre,  where,  also,  the  woollens  have  their 
chief  seat.  Leather  is  produced  to  the  greatest  extent  in  New  Yorki 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  where  the  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  is  enormous.  Timber,  in  felling, 
sawing,  and  making  into  furniture,  etc.,  is  a  remunerative  industry. 
In  the  production  of  books,  Boston  stands  first.  Salt  refining,  brew, 
ing,  and  distilling,  gives  extensive  employment. 

Petroleum* — This  oil,  so  greatly  in  use  at  present,  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  states,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  It  is  found  in  springs 
among  the  coal  beds ;  and  these  places  are  called  oil  wells,  and  are 
often  500  or  600  feet  in  depth. 
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Mexico  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  States,  on 

the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Central  America, 

on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific.    Its  length  is  1,800  miles,  and 

its  breadth  1,250  miles  in  the  K,  and  70  at  the  isthmus  of 

Tehuantepec.     The  coast  line  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 

about  1,600  miles,  and  on  the  Pacific  4,200. 

Much  of  the  surface  consists  of  an  elevated  plateau,  supported  by 
two  mountain  chains,  one  on  the  £.,  near  the  Gulf,  the  other  on  the  W., 
near  the  Pacific.  Some  mountain  peaks  rise  in  this  plateau  to  17»000 
feet.     The  surface  has  been  divided  into  three  districts :  (1)  the  ''  hot 

*  From  iMira,  a  rock,  and  okum,  oil. 
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lands,**  a  narrow  belt  on  each  coast,  reaching  up  the  mountain  sides 
about  3,000  feet;  (2)  the  '* temperate  lands,"  embracing  elevations 
from  3,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  including  the  central  plateau ;  (3)  the 
**cold  lands,"  which  comprise  the  high  mountains,  some  of  which 
reach  above  the  snow  line. 

In  consequence  of  the  internal  disputes,  quarrels,  and  civil  wars, 
this  country  is  in  a  very  backward  state,  and  every  industry  is  in  a 
languishing  condition. 

Mexico  is  divided  into  fifty  departments,  most  of  which 
are  the  same  name  as  their  capital  towns. 


TOWNS. 

Mezlco  (200,000)  is  a  splendid  city,  st-anding  on  a  table-land  7,468 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  vale  between  hills.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  the  houses,  though  only  one  story,  well  built,  and  greatly  orna- 
mented in  front.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  brought  in  from  the  country 
in  great  quanties  for  sale.  There  is  little  appearance  of  industry — 
gambling,  smoking,  and  intrigue  being  the  most  attractive  pursuits. 

The  second  largest  town,  Fuebla  (75,000),  is  also  on  a  table-land  of 
the  same  elevation.  It  is  well  buUt,  has  wide  streets,  and  handsome 
squares.  Its  trade  is  pretty  extensive,  particularly  in  glass,  soap,  and 
earthenware.  It  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  French  in  1863, 
and  by  the  United  States  in  1847.  It  is  between  the  capital  and  Vera 
Cruz  (10,000),  noted  as  the  abode  of  pestilence.  It  is  a  port  on  the 
Gulf,  in  a  marshy  situation.  Guadalajara  (70,000),  on  the  Santiago, 
has  trade  in  earthenware  and  leather-work.  Guanajuato  (60,000)  has 
important  and  prolific  silver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Queretaro 
(48,000),  N.  of  the  capital,  with  woollen  manufactures,  was  the  scene 
of  the  betrayal,  by  Lopez,  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  shot 
here,  1867.  Ban  Lnls  (40,000) ,  N.  of  the  capital,  among  the  mountains, 
is  in  an  important  mining  district.  Matamoras  (40,000),  on  the  Kio 
Grande,  near  its  mouth,  is  an  active  port, which  was  much  resorted  to 
during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  1862-6.  CoUma  (30,000), 
almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Indians,  is  an  active  port  on  the 
Pacific.  (Oazaca  25, 000)  is  in  a  delightful  valley.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
and  many  factories  of  sugar,  cotton,  perfumery,  etc.  Zacatecas 
(25,000)  is  a  mining  City,  260  miles  N.  W.  from  Mexico.  Morelia 
(23,000)  enjoys  a  delicious  climate.    It  has  a  cathedral. 

Durango  (22,000)  is  a  handsome  cathedral  city,  with  some  manu- 
factures :  near  are  gold,  silver,  and  iron  mines.  Mazatlan,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  a  neat  town,  with  some  trade. 
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Xal&pa  or  Jalapa  (10,000)  ia  50  miles  N.W.  from  Vera  Cruz,  gave  its 
name  to  a  well-known  drag  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tamploo 
(7,000),  on  the  E.  coast,  has  active  trade.  Acapuloo  (5,000),  on  a 
splendid  harbour  on  the  £.  coast,  exports  indigo,  silver,  cochineal, 
and  skins ;  however,  with  very  little  trade.  Merlda  (40,000)  lies  25 
miles  inland.  It  is  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  and  has  for  its  port  SizctL 
Oampeachy  (15,000)  is  95  miles  to  the  S.W. ;  it  is  situated  on  the  bay 
of  the  same  name.  It  exports  cotton,  cigars,  wax,  and  logwood. 
Cannen,  on  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy,  is  a  free  port. 


Mountains. — ^The  mountain  system  is  very  peculiar, 
most  of  the  mountains  rise  from  the  table-land  as  from  a 
base.  In  the  S.  they  rise  little  higher  than  the  table-land ; 
but  in  the  N.  three  ranges  are  distinguished — one  of  which 
enters  the  United  States,  and  is  continued  in  the  Rocky 
mountains  proper.  Sierra  Madre  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
in  minerals  of  any  mountain  in  the  world. 

Popocatepetl,  "  mountain  of  smoke,"  is  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Mexican  mountain  system.  About  12, 000  feet  up  its  sides  it  is  covered 
with  plantations.  It  is  an  active  volcano,  S.  of  the  capital,  and  rises 
to  17,700  feet  Colima  is  also  an  active  volcano  near  the  Pacific. 
JorullOf  in  1759,  rose  from  a  level  with  the  plain  to  4,400  feet ;  and 
seven  years  before  the  bed  of  the  Del  Norte  became  dry  for  150  miles 
among  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Orizaba 
(17,400),  near  the  town  of  the  same  name,  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

BiTdTB. — The  Rio  Or<uiideioTm&  the  boundary  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States.  The  Santiago  rises  in  the  table-land  near 
Mexico  city,  passes  through  lake  Ghapala,  and  enters  the  Pacific. 
The  Colima^  Balsas^  and  Tehuantepec  flow  into  the  Pacific.  The 
rivers  of  Mexico  have  many  rapids,  and  are  in  general  unsuitable 
for  navigation. 

FroductionB. — Mexico  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  countries  in 
the  world  in  minerals  ;  but  the  inhabitants  have  neglected  the  more 
useful  minerals  for  the  precious  metals.  Tobacco,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  cocoa,  pepper,  drugs,  maize,  with  oranges,  lemons,  mahogany, 
and  india-rubber  are  the  chief  productions.  Maize  is  the  chief  article 
of  food.    Dye-woods  are  found  in  many  places. 

^niwaiw — Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  grizzly  bear,  bison,  tapir, 
jaguar,  wolf,  lynx-cat,  monkey,  alligator,  rattlesnake,  with  parrots, 
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and  many  other  birds  of  brilliant  plnmage.    Sheep,  horses,  and  moles 
are  exported.     Cochineal  insects  are  carefully  preserved. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  is  made  up  of  (1)  Creoles  or  Whites, 
about  300,000,  who  are  the  chief  landed  proprietors,  or  aristocracy ; 
(2)  those  who  are  descended  from  the  ancient  Spaniards,  chiefly 
small  landowners,  lawyers,  or  belong  to  the  army  or  civil  service, 
about  800,000  ;  (3)  the  Indians,  about  5,000,000,  who  are  in  a  state  of 
abject  misery  and  serfdom;  (4)  the  Mestizos*  or  mixed  races,  consist* 
ing  of  many  classes,  about  1,500,000  ;  (5)  the  Europeans,  consisting 
of  Spanish,  French,  and  Germans.  Some  savage  tribes  of  the  Indians 
still  rove  about  on  the  mountains,  and  plunder  whoever  they  can. 

Education. — Education  is  backward,  though  of  late  improving. 
There  is  a  university  at  Mexico ;  and  the  Church,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  Catholic,  is  under  an  archbishop  and  eleven  bishops.  A 
school  of  mining  and  a  medical  school  have  lately  been  opened  ;  bat 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  government  renders  all  attempts  at  improve- 
ment slow  and  unprofitable. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Central  America  extends  from  8°  to  18**  N.  latitude,  and 
from  84°  to  94°  W.  longitude.  It  includes  five  republics 
and  a  territory,  which  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 


states. 

Area. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

1  Guatemala,   - 

2  San  Salvador, 
8  Honduras,     - 
4  Nicaragua,    - 
6  Costa  Bica,   - 

Ballze, 

40,781 
7,355 
47,095 
58,173 
21,495 
14,500 

1,180,000 
600,000 
350,000 
400,000 
135,000 
25,635 

New  Guatemala. 

San  Salvador. 

Comayagua,  on  the  Humuya. 

Managua. 

San  Jos^,  in  the  centre. 

Balize,  on  the  E.  coast. 

This  district  connects  Mexico  with  S.  America,  and  includes  the 
isthmus  of  Panama.  Its  length  is  about  1,400  miles,  and  its  breadth 
varies  from  30  to  300  miles. 


Ouatemalay  in  the  N.,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea.    It 


*  These  eonsist  of  tambos*  or  the  children  of  an  Indian  and  a  negro;  mulattoet^  or 
the  issue  of  a  white  and  a  negress ;  terzerotw,  or  the  issue  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto 
female ;  quadroons^  or  the  iasae  of  a  tergenm  and  a  white,  and  bo  on. 
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contains   a  plateau  6,000  feet  high ;   produces  a  great 

quantity  of  cochineal ;   and  contains  the  ruins  of  many 

ancient  edifices.    The  president  is  elected  for  life. 

Vow  anatemala  (40,000)  is  120  milea  from  the  Atlantic,  and  50 
from  the  Pacific  It  ia  4,372  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  a  well-built 
city  with  a  oniversity,  and  houses  of  only  one  story.  The  inhabitants 
•are  skilful  in  embroidery,  mnslin,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactures.  Old 
Onatemala*  only  12  miles  distant,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1773.  Two  volcanoes  are  near  it,  both  rising  nearly  14,000 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Son   Salvador  lies  along  the    Pacific;  though  the 

smallest  state,  it  has  the  greatest  population  in  proportionto 

its  size.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  mountainous.    It  produces 

the  famous  balsam  of  Peru.     The  president  is  elected  for 

six  years. 

San  Salvador  (10,000),  the  capital,  is  some  miles  from  the  Pacifia 
Oojutapeque  is  the  only  other  inland  town.  There  are  three  seaports  : 
AicaJutla,Llbertad,  and  La  Union. 


Honduras  lies  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.    It  has  splendid 

forests  of  mahogany  and  other  woods.     Its  president  is 

elected  for  four  years.    Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  Great 

Britain. 

CQmayagna  (8,000),  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  was  formerly  much 
more  important.  Omoa,  the  chief  port,  is  said  to  be  the  hottest 
place  in  the  world.  Tmilllo  is  also  a  port  in  this  state.  Here  the 
filibusterer,  Walker,  was  shot,  1860. 


Nicaragua,  the  most  thickly  wooded  district  of  Central 
America,  has  an  extensive  coast-line  on  both  seas.  It  con- 
tains the  large  lake  of  the  same  name,  drained  into  the 
Atlantic  by  the  River  San  Juan.  It  is  hilly,  and  very 
thinly  populated. 

Managua,  the  capital,  is  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name.  Leon,  on  the 
coast,  was  the  former  capital.  Oreytown,  on  the  coast,  has  an  excel- 
lent  harbour.  Blewflelds  is  a  badly-built  town.  It  was,  until  lately, 
the  residence  of  an  Indian  king  under  the  protection  of  Britain. 
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Costa  Rica  also  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  and  is  naturally 

divided  by  a  range  of  mountains  into  the  basin  of  the  Pacific 

and  that  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.    It  has  coal  and  valuable 

woods ;  coffee  is  the  staple  export.  It  has  some  gold  mines. 

The  President  is  elected  for  3  years. 

Ban  Jose,  in  the  mountain  region,  is  subject  to  volcanic  action. 
CartaffO  is  njearly  in  ruins.    Panta  Arenas  is  tiie  chief  port. 


Balize,  Belize,  or  British  Honduras,  lying  S.  R  of 

Yucatan,  and  N.  E.  of  Guatemala,  extends  about  150  miles 

inland.    It  is  a  dependency  of  Jamaica.  It  has  very  valuable 

forests  of  mahogany  and  logwood. 

BellM  is  a  town  entirely  built  of  wood,  and  has  the  chief  trade  of 
the  country.  

Mountains. — ^The  mountains  are  here  more  of  the  table-land  form. 
The  plateaux  consist  of  that  of  Ouatemala  (4,000  feet),  Honduras 
(4,000  feet),  and  Costa  Rica  (2,000  feet).  Some  of  the  mountain  peaks 
rise  to  a  considerable  height — the  volcanoes  in  Guatemala  13,000  feet, 
Irasu  in  the  S.  1 1,000  feet,  and  Ptco^tonco,  a^so  in  the  S.  11,000  feet. 

Siyen. — ^The  San  Juan^  which  is,  on  account  of  rapids,  unfavour- 
able to  navigation,  runs  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  Rio  Dulce  flows 
into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

Lakes. — Nicaragua^  Managtui,  QoJfo  Dtdce,  saidPeten,  with  many 
smaller  ones. 

In]iatiltant8.-^These  consist  of  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  by 
whom  the  country  was  conquered,  1524,  and  the  mixed  race,  the 
offspring  of  the  Europeans  and  Indians.  Revolutions  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 
The  West  Indies  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  islands 
extending  from  Florida  to  the  coast  of  S.  America,  in  a 
S.K  direction.  They  consist  of  three  groups — the  Greater 
Antilles,  consisting  of  the  four  largest  islands  in  the  centre 
of  the  group ;  the  Lesser  Antilles,  which  are  divided  into 
the  Virgin,  or  JV.  CarMees,  Windimrdy  or  S,  Caribhees,  and  the 
LeewcMrdf  or  Venezuelan  coast  islands ;  and  the  Bahamas, 

S.K  of  Florida. 

30 
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THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  GIVES  A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF 

THESE  islands:— 


Island. 

A 

Population. 

First  Occnpied  bj 

Chief  Town. 

5,124 
6,400 

36,000 
441,433 

Spain  A:  Eng.  1629 
Spain,  1510,       j 

Nassau.* 

Spanish  Town.* 
Kingston. 

Caymans,  . 

* 

^9 

Vlzgln  Isles, 

144 

6,051 

Dutch,  1648,     . 

Koadtown.* 

Angnina,  . 

Barlmda,  . 

25 

2,500 

England,  1640,  . 

St.  Clirlstoplier, 

76 

1,700 

Do.,        1632, . 

Basse-tenre. 

Nevis, 

20 

12,000 

Do.,        1625, . 

Gharlestowu. 

108 

35,000 

Do.,        1632, . 

St.  John-* 

Montserrat, 

54 

7,650 

Plymouth. 

Dominica, 

288 

25,000 

French,  1610,    . 

Roseau. 

St.  Lucia,  . 

300 

29,000 

EnAUsh,  1638,  . 

Castries. 

St.  Vincent, 

130 

30,000 

French,  1719,    . 

Kingstown.   ^ 

BarlMuloes, 

166 

163,000 

EngliRh,  1625,  . 

Bri<^etown,* 

Grenadines,     \ 
Grenada,  .      > 

138 

36,000 

French,  1650,    . 

St.  George. 

TolMi^o,     . 

99 

16,300 

Dutch,  1632,     . 

Scarborough. 

Trlnidaid;  . 

2000 

95,000 

Spain,  1535,      . 

Port  of  Spain. 

SPANISH  ISI28. 

Cul)a,        .      ) 
Finos,              > 

( 

Havannah. 

49,094 

1,396,530 

Spain,  1511,      -J 

Trinidad. 

( 

Cuba,  Matanzas. 

Puerto  Rico, 

4,013 

583,308 

Do.,    1509,       . 

SanJoandeP.R. 

FRENCH  ISLES. 

St.  Martin  (N.pt.) 

30 

6,366 

France,  1635,    . 

Desirade,  .       \ 

• 

Guadaloupe,     ( 
MarieQalante,  | 

635 

151,000 

Do.,          ^ 

Basse-terre, 
Point-a-Pitre. 

Les  Salutes,     ) 

Martinique, 

181 

139,000 

Do.,          1 

Fort  Royal^ 
Saint  Pierre. 

DUTCH  ISUB3. 

St.  Martin  (S.pt.) 

(See  above.) 

Saba, 

15 

1,617 

Spain,  1643,       . 

St.  Eustatius,   . 

190 

2,000 

Do., 

Buen  Ayre, 

82 

2,300 

Do., 

Cura9ao,  . 

171 

20,000 

Do.,         1 

Waiemstad, 
Cura9ao. 

Oruba, 

67 

1,500  1 

Do., 

•  One  of  the  fire  British  GoTemmentt, 
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Island. 


DANISH  ISLES. 
8t.  Jolm, 
St.  Thoxnas, 
Santa  Cms, 


L..    i 

nas,     > 


SWEDISH  ISLE. 
St.  Bartholomew, 

VENEZUELAN. 
Margarita,  \ 
Tortoga,  .       > 

INDEPENDENT. 
Hayti,  or  St.) 
Domingo,     > 


Ar«a. 

Population. 

154 

44,000 

74 

23,000 

16 

3,000 

380 

32,000 

28,000 

717,000 

First  Occupied  by 


Danes,  1717,   ( 

Do.,  1671,   t 

Dutch,  1643,   . 


French,  1635,  . 


Spaniards,  1493 


Chief  Town. 


St.  John. 
St.  Thomas.* 
Christianstad. 


Gnstavia. 


Port-au-Prince, 
St.  Domingo. 


THE  BAHAMAS. 

The  Bahamas  all  belong  to  Great  Britain.  They  con- 
sist of  Ch-eat  Bahama,  Andros,  New  Providence,  San  Salvador 
(on  which  Columbus  first  landed),  Long  Island,  etc.  They 
produce  some  cotton,  sponges,  etc. 

Nassau  (7,000)  is  the  capital  (on  New  Providence).     It  has  a  good 
harbour. 

THE  GREATER  ANTILLES. 

Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands,  is  700  miles 
long,  and  130  broad;  has  among  its  inhabitants  about 
900,000  whites  and  mulattoes,  and  600,000  negro  slaves  and 
Chinese  coolies.  It  is  rich  in  minerals  and  vegetables.  The 
Sierra  del  Cohre  (7,200  ft.)  furnish  one-sixth  of  the  cop- 
per produced  in  the  whole  world.  Coal  abounds,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  are  covered  with  mahogany  and  other  tim- 
ber. About  2,500,000  acres  only  are  cultivated,  teeming  with 
maize,  yams,  potatoes,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
indigo  ;  sugar  and  tobacco  being  the  staples.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  active  and  energetic.    Slavery  prevails,  but  free 


*  Hie  central  packet  station  for  the  whole  islands. 
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labonr  by  the  coolies  is  gaining  mncli  popularity.  The  Ame- 
ricans are  the  principal  manufacturers,  except  cigar  makers. 
The  shopkeepers  are  mostly  Germans. 

HaTaimalL  (200,000)  stands  on  the  N.  coaslandhas  a  good  harbour. 
Its  cathedral  is  the  chief  public  bmlding.  Here  lie  the  remains  of 
Oolambns.  MateTinn  (35,000),  about  50  miles  to  the  K,  is  a  rising 
seaport  Santiago  (37,000)  is  the  principal  port  in  the  S.E.  Pnerto 
Principe  (30,OuO)  is  a  pretty  good  town  in  the  interior. 

Jamaica^  the  most  valuable  of  the  West  Indian  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  Empire,  is  situated  80  miles  south  of 
Cuba,  and  about  100  west  of  St.  Domingo,  has  a  length  of 
150  miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of  40,  with  a  population, 
of  whom  at  the  last  census  all,  except  14,000,  were  Blacks. 
A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Bltie  Mountains 
(7,000  feet),  traverses  the  entire  island  from  E.  k>  W.,  and 
sends  out  to  the  coast  rippling  streams,  none  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  Black  River  on  the  S.W.,  is  navigable. 

That  portion  of  the  island  north  of  the  mountains,  has  the  most 
imposing  scenery ;  green  slopes  rise  from  the  shore  ;  tier  after  tier  of 
hills  clad  with  delightful  tropical  vegetation,  and  still  higher,  with 
that  of  more  temperate  climes,  tower  in  succession  nntil  they  finally 
blend  with  the  great  range.  Between  the  hills  are  fertile  valleys,  in- 
terspersed with  brawling  streams  or  noiseless  rivers  meandering 
towards  the  sea.  On  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountains  the 
descent  is  more  rapid,  more  rugged,  but  much  less  picturesque.  The 
climate  of  the  island,  except  in  the  elevated  regions,  is  excessively 
hot ;  the  sugar-cane,  maize,  rice,  yams,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  culti- 
vated;  the  forests  produce  excellent  timber,  including  mahogany;  vege- 
tables are  also  numerous,  and  no  part  of  the  New  World  yields  more 
excellent  fruits.  Homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  abound  ;  and 
its  rivers  and  seas  produce  many  varieties  of  excellent  fish.  Sugar 
and  rum  are  the  two  principal  industrial  commodities  exported, 
though  lately  the  production  of  the  former  has  much  declined.  The 
government  of  the  island,  which  meets  in  Spanish  Town,  the  political 
capital,  consists  of  a  governor  and  council,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  people,  many  members  of  which 
are  coloured.  Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494  ;  in 
1655,  it  was  taken  by  Admirals  Penn  and  Venables;  in  1834  the 
slaves  were  emancipated ;  in  1831  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  oc- 
curred, many  plantations  were  burned,  and  with  difficulty  they  were 
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overpowered  by  the  governor,  Lord  Belmore ;  in  1815  the  isbmd  was 
visited  by  a  great  deluge,  hundreds  of  houses  having  been  washed 
away ;  in  1795,  and  1745,  and  1866,  insurrections  also  broke  out. 

Puerto  Bico  belongs  to  Spain.  It  is  a  beautiful  island 
with  a  diversified  surface. 

8an  Juan  (30,000),  the  capital,  is  on  the  N.  ooast.  It  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  well  fortified. 

San  Domingo,*  Hispaniola,  or  Hayti,  is  about 

360  miles  long.  It  is  the  most  fertile  island  in  the  West 
Indies.  Its  surface  consists  of  ranges  of  mountains,  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  high,  but  attaining  in  Mount  Cibao,  near 
the  centre  of  the  island,  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  The 
coast  has  many  good  harbours.  The  climate  is-  unhealthy 
to  Europeans.    The  forests  are  valuable. 

Port  Republican  (20,000)  has  considerable  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  Jamaica.    It  has  some  good  pubUc  buildings. 

8anDoml2igo  (15,000)  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  in  America, 
having  been  founded  by  Columbus,  1504.  Santiago  (12,000)  is  a  port 
on  the  N.  coast. 

LESSER  ANTILLES. 

The  Virgin  Islands  have  exports  of  sugar,  molasses, 
rum,  and  copper  ore.  They  are  Anagada,  Tortola,  and 
Virgin  Gk)rda. 

Tortola  is  the  capital  of  the  English  Isles,  and  Ghrlstianstadt 
(8,000)  of  the  Danish.  St.  Thomas  has  postal  communication  with 
Havannah,  Demarara,  Nicaragua,  and  Jamaica. 

The  Leeward  Islands  are  Antigua,  Anguilla,  St. 
Christopher,  Barbuda,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  and  Dominica. 

The  largest  towns  are  Gostavla  (10,000),  Foint-tl-ntre  (10,000), 
Basse  Torre  (in  Guadeloupe,  6,000),  and  Basse  Tene  (in  St.  Chris- 
topher, 6,000). 

The  Windward  Islands  are  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  St. 
Lucia,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  the  Grenadines. 

*  It  consists  of  two  republics— the  Haitian  in  the  W.,  and  the  Dominican  in  the 
E.,  the  capital  of  the  one  being  Purt-aa-Frince,  or  Fort  Kepublieao,  and  of  the  other 
San  Domingo. 
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* 

The  largest  towns  are  Port  of  Spain  (12,000),  Bridgetown  (20,000% 
Kingston  (on  St  Vincent,  5,000),  and  St.  George  (5,000). 

The  following  are  properly  the  Venezuelan  Isles : — Mar- 
Unique,  Cura^,  Bum  Ayre,  and  Oruba. 

The  Turk  Isles,  now  belonging  to  Britain,  are  S.  of  the  Bahamas. 


Productions,  eta — ^The  most  important  productions  of  the  West 
Indies  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  allspice,  cotton,  tobacco,  citron,  yam, 
|>epper,  indigo,  jalap,  ginger,  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs.  The  Birds 
are  of  great  variety,  and  exhibit  beautiful  plumage.  The  i)roduction8 
are  of  much  less  importance  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  negroes 
being  too  slothful  to  engage  actively  in  labour.  The  Jdinercds,  par- 
ticularly copper,  are  very  valuable.  Lead,  silver,  coal,  tin,  and  iron, 
are  also  found. 

Education  is  very  backward  among  these  islands.  Most  of  the 
wealthy  classes  send  home  their  children  to  be  educated  in  Europe:. 
A  good  system  of  primary  education  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
Trinidad,  with  promising  prospects. 


The  Bermudas,  an  important  naval  station,  consist  of 
above  400  islets  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  They  enjoy  a 
perpetual  spring,  but  are  subject  to  hurricanes. 

Hamilton,  the  capital,  is  on  Long  Island,  the  largest  of  the  groupw 
St.  George  is  on  the  island  of  the  same  name. 


SOUTH   AMERICA. 


South  America  extends  from  1 1°  20'  to  55°  58'  S.  latitude, 
and  from  35°  to  81J°  E.  longitude.  Its  length  from  Cape 
Gallinas  to  Cape  Froward,  on  the  straits  of  Magellan,  is 
about  4,500  miles ;  and  its  breadth  from  Cape  Branco,  its 
most  eastern,  to  Cape  Parina,  its  most  western  point,  3,000 
miles;  under  the  equator  is  2,100  j  and  at  Buenos  Ay  res 
900  miles. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 
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STATES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

states. 

Goyernment. 

Area. 

Population. 

Capitals. 

1  Brasll,    - 

Empire, 

8,230,000 

11,780,000 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

2  Colombia, 

Republic, 

614,000 

2,794,473 

Bogota. 

3  Peru, 

Republic, 

510,100 

2,500,000 

Lima. 

-  <01lll1,      - 
jPatagonia,     - 

Republic, 
Colony, 

132,609 ) 
356,000  \ 

2,084,945 

(Santiago. 
(Port  Julian 

0  BoUvla,   - 

Republic, 

665,000 

1,987,350 

Chuquisaca. 

e  Venesnelay 

Republic, 

368,220 

1,565,000 

Caracas. 

7  La  Plata, 

Republic, 

542,800 

1,465,000 

BuenosAyres. 

8  Paraguay, 

Republic, 

89,259 

1,337,440 

Asuncion. 

9  Equador,!- 

Republic, 

285,350 

1,040,370 

Quito. 

10  Uruguay, - 

Republic, 
Colony, 

71,737 

240,965 

Monte  Video. 

11  British  Guiana, 

76,000 

155,026 

Georgetown. 

12  Duteh       do. 

Colony, 

58,800 

110,118 

Paramaribo. 

13  French     do. 

Colony, 

35,080 

24,432 

Cayenne. 

14  Falkland  Isles, 

Br,  Colony. 

7,600 

692 

Stanley. 

Bays,  etc. — Commencing  at  the  isthmus,  and  going 
eastward  round  the  coast,  are,  Darieriy  FeneziLehf  Paria,  gulfs ; 
Santos  or  BaJtia,  Arvna^  bays ;  gulfs  of  San  Maiias  and  SL 
George,  On  the  Pacific  coast,  Guayaquil,  Penas,  Trinidad, 
gulfs. 

Islands. — ^The  Venezuelan  coast-range,  Joannes  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  Falkland  hies.  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  Staten  isles  in  the  S. ;  Chiloe,  Galapagos,  Chincha,  Juan- 
Fernandez,  Felix,  Wellington,  Hanover,  Queen  Adelaide,  and 
many  other  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Straits,  etc. — Magellan,  and  Le  Maire,  on  the  S. 

Oapes- — On  the  W.  coast,  St,  Francisco,  Point  St.  Helena, 
Blanco,  Ahuja  (point),  Froward;  the  most  S.^oint,  Horn, 
which  is  4,000  feet  high ;  on  the  E.,  Blanco,  Corrientes,  San 
Antonio,  St.  Maria,  Frio,  Branco,  and  St.  Boque  ;  on  the  N., 
Cape  Do  Norte,  and  Point  GvMinas. 

Mountains. — ^The  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  running  from 
N.  to  S.,  the  Parimd,  in  Venezuela,  the  Tumucuraque,  S.  of 
Guiana,  the  Cordillera  Grande  and  Fermetha,  with  many 
other  mountain  chains,  in  Brazil. 
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The  Andes  may  be .  traced  from  the  islands  in  the  S.  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  They  are  composed  of  a  series  of  chains 
of  mountains,  more  or  less  parallel,  inclosing  vast  elevated  plains  or 
table-lands,  and  of  several  great  groups,  like  knots  or  articulations,  at 
distant  intervals.     Their  entire  length  is  about  4,500  miles. 

In  PatagomOj  they  extend  about  970  miles,  with  an  average  eleva- 
tion of  3,000  feet,  and  coming  close  to  the  sea  south  of  the  parallel  of  40^ 
S.  latitude.  The  highest  peaks  are  YanteUa^  an  active  volcano  (8,030 
feet),  and  Mount  Darwin,  on  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  (G,S00 
feet). 

In  Cluli,  they  have  a  length  of  1,200  miles ;  some  of  their  summits 
supposed  to  rise  to  17,000  feet.  An  important  pass  enables  travellers 
to  cross  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  crossing  the  mountains  at 
an  elevation  of  12,700  feet  On  the  E.  side  of  the  range,  between  33^ 
and  24°  S.  latitude,  two  chains,  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  advancing 
into  the  E.  plains,  and  the  Sierra  de  Salta,  form  buttresses,  as  it 
were,  to  the  main  chain.  The  mountain  is  more  steep  on  the  K  than 
on  the  W.  side.  Aconcagua,  the  highest  peak  in  the  New  World 
C23,910  ft.),  is  32°  38'  South. 

In  Peru,  the  Andes  extend  for  about  1,250  miles,  separating  into 
two  branches  near  Potosi  called  the  E.  and  W.  Cordilleras  of  Bolivia, 
which  enclose  a  vast  plateau,*  and  reunite  after  350  miles.  The  E.  • 
branch  contains  lUmani  (24,350  ft),  near  La  Paz ;  Sorata  (25,250  ft). 
A  lateral  branch,  called  Oochabamba,  runs  E.,  and  forms,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  watershed  between  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata.  K.  of  the 
plateau  a  vast  assemblage  of  mountains  exists,  covering  an  area  three 
times  as  large  as  Switzerland,  out  of  which  a  second  separation  of  the 
range  takes  place,  enclosing  a  second  table-land,  11,000  feet  high, 
terminating  in  the  group  of  Pasco,  N.  of  which  the  Andes  separate 
into  three  distinct  ranges,  which  re-unite  at  the  group  of  Loxa. 

In  Colombia,  the  Loxa  group  goes  N.  in  two  chains,  which  en- 
close  the  valley  of  Quen9a,  and  on  re-uniting  form  the  plateau  of 
Assuay,  15,500  feet  high,  N.  of  which  two  ranges  are  again  discerni- 
ble ;  the  E.  containing  Chimborazo  (21,424ft.)  and  FZmiza (17,386 ft.), 
and  the  W.  Cotopaxi  (18,875  ft).  A  little  S.  of  the  Quito  table-land 
they  re-unite,  and  bordering  this  plateau  are  Antisana  (19,126  ft)  and 
(7a^am&e  to  the  £.,  Pinchincha  (I5,924iit.)  And  CotochacJie  (16,428  ft) 
to  the  W.,  with  many  other  lofty  peaks,  all  large  volcanoes.  Fur> 
ther  N.  they  bend  more  E.,  and  in  New  Granada  run  in  three  chain^ 
some  peaks  rising  above  the  snow  line. 

*  This  table-land,  which  contains  Lake  Titicaca,  is  12,700  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
has  an  area  about  as  large  as  Ireland. 
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No  part  of  the  world  is  so  subject  to  earthquakes  as  the  Andes. 
In  many  places  accurate  surveys  of  the  range  have  not  yet  been 
taken.    The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Andes  is  very  important. 

The  Rivers  are  the  Magdalena  in  Colombia ;  the  Orinoco 
iu  Venezuela;  the  Essequibo  in  Guiana;  the  Amazon  and 
San  Francisco  in  Brazil ;  the  La  Plata  and  Negro  in  La  Plata. 

The  Uairdalena  rises  in  a  mountain  lake  in  the  Andes,  and  after  a 
course  of  900  miles,  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  Honda,  540  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Cauca  is  its 
chief  tributary. 

The  Orinoco  rises  in  the  Parime  mountains,  which  divide  Venezuela 
from  Brazil,  and  after  a  short  course  through  a  mountainous  district, 
emerges  into  the  great  llanos  or  level  plains.  After  a  course  of  1,800 
miles  it  discharges  by  several  mouths  into  the  Atlantic.  Like  most 
large  rivers  whose  lower  course  is  level,  it  forms  a  delta;  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  semi- volcanic  island  of  Trinidad.  The 
course  of  the  Orinoco  is  slow  and  sluggish,  and  so  level  is  the  basin  of 
this  river  that  a  wind  contrary  to  the  main  stream,  or  a  rise  in  the 
Orinoco,  reverses  the  course  of  some  of  the  tributary  streams.  This 
river,  during  the  rainy  season,  overflows  its  banks  and  inundates  the 
surrounding  country.  The  cattle  which  roam  in  countless  herds  over 
the  plains  are,  during  this  season,  driven  to  the  heights  for  shelter. 
Aiter  the  rainy  season  the  inundation  subsides,  the  river  resumes  its 
original  course,  and  rich  vegetation  springs  up,  quickened  into  matu- 
rity by  the  powerful  heat  of  the  tropics.  The  river  abounds  in  alliga- 
tors, and  in  the  small  tributary  streams  are  gymnoti  or  electrical  eels, 
which  have  the  wonderful  power  of  conveying  an  electric  shock  to 
animals  almost  sufficient  to  cause  death.  The  Orinoco  is  25  miles 
wide  at  the  mouth,  and  conveys  an  immense  body  of  water  to  the 
ocean.    Its  delta  is  nicely  wooded. 

The  Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  rises  amid  the  snow 
and  glaciers  of  the  Andes,  and  after  receiving  the  tributary  waters, 
which  drain  a  million  and  a-half  square  miles,  rolls  its  vast  volume 
into  the  Atlantic  4,000  miles  from  its  source.  Issuing  a  considerable 
river  from  the  icy  and  majestic  Andes,  it  flows  for  a  long  distance 
xmder  the  shadow  of  those  lofty  peaks  capped  with  eternal  snow. 
Its  upper  course  is  singularly  grand  and  impressive :  through  moun- 
tain  gorges  of  prodigious  depth  and  surpassing  beauty  it  dashes  in 
wild  fury.  Nothing  breaks  the  stillness  save  the  echoes  of  its  falls 
reverberating  along  the  craggy  clifls,  until  they  are  lost  amid  the 
eternal  solitudes.    It  winds  through  the  immense  savannahs  or  silvas 
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of  South  America,  collecting  waters  at  every  step,  and  all  unite  to 
swell  the  mighty  volume.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the  Hio  Negro 
on  the  N.,  the  Madeira  and  Tapajos  on  the  S.  These  rivers,  in  any 
of  the  other  continents,  would  not  be  tributaries,  but  vast  main  arte- 
ries, penetrating  leagues  into  the  interior,  draining  large  tracts  of 
country,  and  having  distinct  physical  features  of  their  own.  But 
here  they  are  merely  the  units  of  a  great  system,  showing  the  vast^ 
ness  of  the  Creator's  works  in  conception  and  execution.  After  its 
junction  with  the  Bio  Negro  it  continues  its  lazy  flow  for  a  distance 
of  315  leagues  before  reaching  the  sea.  Its  course  is  now  through 
primeval  forests  of  almost  endless  extent,  where  the  stillness  of 
nature  reigns,  adorned  by  every  species  of  vegetation,  from  the  tiny 
plant  to  the  colossal  tree.  The  breadth  of  the  river  in  the  plains  is 
from  two  to  three  miles,  which  increases  towards  its  mouth,  where  it 
reaches  the  extent  of  fifty  miles.  It  flows  into  the  sea  in  a  vast  estu- 
ary, its  current  being  felt  in  the  Atlantic  300  miles  from  the  land.  A 
great  struggle  ensues  daily  at  the  mouth  between  the  river  and  the 
tide.  A  high  ridge  of  surf  and  foam  is  formed  by  the  opposing  waters, 
and  even  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  seem  shaken  by  the  collision ; 
fishermen,  boatmen,  and  alligators  withdraw  trembling  from  the  shock. 
At  spring-tides  these  collisions  are  still  more  boisterous  ;  the  waves 
run  mountains  high,  the  surf  boils  in  angry  foam,  and  large  rocks  are 
oast  up  on  the  beach,  torn  from  thb  surrounding  coast  by  the  force  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  awful  roar  warns  the  mariner  that  his  frail  bark 
cannot  be  trusted  in  proximity  to  such  collisions  of  nature.  The 
island  of  Joannes  and  some  small  ones  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  Amazon  is  navigable  to  nearly  the  base  of  the  Andes ; 
the  Xingv  flows  into  its  estuary. 

The  La  Plata  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  rivers.  It  is  formed 
by  the  united  waters  of  the  Paraguay^  Parana,  and  Uruguay,  which, 
collectively,  are  navigable  for  several  thousands  of  miles.  These 
three  rivers  rise  in  the  mountain  ranges  of  BraziL  The  Paraguay  is 
the  longest  of  the  three,  and  in  its  lower  course,  at  periods,  inundates 
the  country,  forming  the  lake  or  swamp  Xarayes.  The  largest  afflu- 
ents of  the  Paraguay  are  the  Pilcomayo  and  Verm^o.  After  a  course 
of  1,000  miles,  the  Parana  joins  the  Paraguay  at  Corrientes.  The  river 
is  now  known  as  the  Paranaj  and  its  breadth  varies  from  one  and 
a-half  to  two  miles.  This  increases,  until  at  last  it  expands  into  a 
noble  estuary,  and  at  Buenos  Ayres  its  breadth  equals  29  miles. 
Opposite  Buenos  Ayres  it  receives  the  Uruguay,  a  large  tributary, 
800  miles  in  length.  These  three  rivers  now  form  a  great  estuary 
130  miles  broad,  on  which  ships  may  sail  without  seeing  land.  tThe 
basin  which  the  La  Plata  drains  is  above  1,000,000  square  miles  in 
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extent,  and  the  volume  of  water  it  conveys  to  the  sea  is  only  sorpassed 
by  that  of  the  Amazon. 
The  chief  ports  are  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video. 


BRAZIL. 

The  empire  of  Brazil*  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, Guiana,  and  Venezuela,  on  the  W.  by  Equador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  La  Plata,  on  the  S.  by  Uruguay  and 
La  Plata,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic. 

It  extends  from  5°  10'  K  latitude,  to  34°  32'  S.— about 
2,414  miles— and  J)etween34°4r  and  72^  W.  longitude.  Its 
Atlantic  coast-line  is  about  3,700  miles.  It  contains  20  pro- 
vinces— 16  along  the  coast,  and  4  inland.  No  country  in 
the  world  possesses  so  many  large  rivers.  Its  forests,  con- 
sisting of  beautiful  and  valuable  woods,  cover  large  districts. 
The  surface  rises  towards  the  interior  by  gentle  gradations  to 
4,000  or  5,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  valleys  produce 
sugar,  coffee,  etc.  The  minerals  are  also  valuable,  and  in- 
clude gold,  diamonds,  silver,  and  iron. 

Bio  de  Janeiro  (250,000),  "  the  city  of  palaces,"  is  the  largest  and 
most  commercial  town  in  South  America.  It  is  usually  called  Bio, 
and  is  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  entered  by  a  nar- 
row strait,  and  completely  land-locked.  Its  streets  and  squares  are 
V  ell  laid  out,  and  its  cathedral,  college,  exchange,  and  Ubrary  are 
excellent  buildings,  in  the  European  style.  Its  export  trade  includes 
coffee,  sugar,  rum,  hides,  timber,  rice,  tapioco,  and  tobacccf 

Bahia  or  San  Salvador  (120,000)  is  the  next  most  important  port. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  upper,  inhabited  by  the  wealthy, 
and  the  lower,  skirting  the  shore  for  about  four  miles.  Pemambnoo 
(50,000)  includes  Recife,  or  the  **  Reef,*'  the  chief  seat  of  foreign 
commerce ;  8i*  ArUonio,  on  an  island,  with  many  good  shops ;  and  Boa 
Vista,  inland.  This  town  exports  cotton,  hides,  and  sugar.  Maran- 
hao  (36,000)  is  on  an  island  off  the  N.  coast     It  is  a  pleasant  well- 

*  It  was  discoyeredby  the  Portuguese  in  1500,  to  whom  it  belonged  until  1808,  when 
the  royal  family  took  refuge  in  it,  having  been  driven  front  their  own  country  by  the 
French,  founded  the  kingdom  of  Brazil,  which,  in  1822,  became  an  independent  em- 
pire under  a  Portuguese  prince.  Its  inhabitants  include  1,400,000  slaves.  There  axe 
also  600,000  Indians. 

fJiio  de  Janeiro  means  ** river  of  January:"  6aAta-'bay,  rico— rich,  «<Ua— a 
town,  etc 
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built  town,  with  active  trade.  Its  rainfall  is  said  to  be  280  inehes. 
Alcantara,  to  the  W.,  on  the  mainland,  is  a  growing  port.  Ouro 
Preto  or  VUla  Rica  (15,000)  is  200  miles  N.W.  from  the  capital 
There  are  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Uarlana  (6,000),  in  the 
interior,  is  on  a  plateau  3,000  feet  high.  Farabyba  (16,000),  on  the 
K  coast,  has  a  cathedral,  several  churches,  and  a  college.  It  has 
a  military  arsenaL 


COLOMBIA,  OR  NEW  GRANADA. 

New  GraJiada  lies  in  the  ^.W.  of  South  America.  It 
embraces  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest 
Spanish  colonies.  Near  the  Pacific  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, but  in  the  W.  it  consists  of  plains.  Several  peaks 
of  the  Andes  rise  above  18,000  feet.  Between  two  of 
the  mountain  chains  is  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena.  The 
plains  on  the  E.  exhibit,  in  the  rainy  reason,  luxuriant  pas- 
tures, but  in  the  dry,  resemble  parched  deserts.  On  these 
plains  immense  herds  of  horses,  mules,  and  homed  cattle 
are  reared ;  and  from  the  forests,  dye-woods  and  bark  are 
obtained.  Emeralds,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  sulphur, 
are  the  chief  mineral  treasures ;  and  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  rice,  the  chief  crops. 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  (45,000),  on  a  plateau  of  the  Andes,  is  nearly 
9,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  has  a  university  and  maoy  fine 
churches.    The  climate  is  almost  a  perpetual  spring. 

Panama  (10,000),  the  terminus  of  the  railway  across  the  isthmus,  is 
a  well  built  city,  on  a  good  harbour.  Asplnwall  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  railway.  Cartagena  or  Carthagena  (16,000)  is  the  chief  naval 
arsenal  of  the  state.  In  1741  it  was  attacked  by  tiie  British.  Santa 
Uarta  (10,000)  is  a  decUoing  town  on  the  coast  Tnnja  (10,000), 
once  the  capital  of  an  Indian  state,  has  some  coarse  woollen  manu* 
factures.  Fopayan  (20,000)  is  a  large  town  with  a  delightful  climate. 
Here,  in  1819,  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  Bolivar. 


PERU. 

Peru  lies  on  the  Pacific,  S.   of  Equador,  and  N.  of 
Bolivia,  extending  almost  1,500  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
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about  570  from  E.  to  W.  By  the  Andes  the  surface  is 
divided  into  an  arid  belt,  about  50  miles  broad,  between 
the  mountain  and  the  ocean;  a  lofty  plateau,  12,000  feet 
high,  containing  lakes  and  morasses,  but  beautiful  scenery 
at  lower  levels ;  and  extensive  plains  on  the  K,  watered  by 
streams  which  join  the  Amazon.  The  latter  is  fertile.  In 
the  mountain  region  are  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in 
the  world ;  lead  is  also  found. 

The  Chinca  Isles  are  very  valuable  on  account  of  their 
guano. 

Lima  (160,000)  is  a  rapidly  improving  town,  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
partly  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  entered  by  gates.  Though  the 
streets  are  narrow,  there  are  many  line  squares,  and  good  public 
buildings.  It  has  the  oldest  university  in  America,  with  a  library  of 
20,000  volumes.  The  inhabitants  are  intelligent  and  gay,  but  much 
given  to  gambling. 

Callao  (20,000),  its  port,  has  extensive  trade  in  bark,  skins,  silver 
and  copper  ores,  wool,  soap,  and  sugar.  Fasco  (16,000)  is  about  140 
miles  N.E.,  and  10,800  feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
mining  district.  Puno  (20,000),  on  L.  Titicaca,  is  the  highest  town 
in  Peru.  It  is  12,870  feet  above  sea  level.  Cnzco  (44,000)  was  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Incas.*  It  is  11,380  feet  above  sea  level ;  and 
has  manufactures  of  embroidery,  cotton,  and  woollens.  Arequlpa 
(.30,000)  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes,  f  Truzillo  and  Arlca  are 
important  ports. 


OHILI  or  CHILE. 

This  country  consists  of  a  long  narrow  territory,  enclosed 
from  the  rest  of  S.  America  by  the  Andes.  Its  climate  is 
salubrious,  and  the  soil  in  general  fertile.  Earthquakes  are 
frequent ;  mineral  wealth  is  unbounded — copper  and  silver 

*  Founded,  according  to  tradition^  in  1043.  When  Pizarrotook  it,  in  1584,  he  was  snr^ 
prised  at  its  magnificence.  It  contained  a  richly  adorned  temple  of  the  sun;  and 
showed  many  traces  of  ciyilization. 

t  The  following  relates  to  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  1868  '.—"Iquiqttej  noted  for 
its  salt  works,  was,  by  this  earthquake,  made  one  mass  of  ruins.  Arequipa^  the 
third  city,  was  totally  ruined,  10,000  people  having  been  killed;  Puno  and  Cerro 
de  Pa»co^  the  former  with  20,000  inhabitants,  both  stood  on  silyer  mines,  which, 
opening  into  wide  caves,  literally  swallowed  these  cities.  CutCQ  has  not  a  standing 
house,  and  most  of  its  people  were  killed.** 
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being  the  most  important.  In  the  centre  grain  is  largely 
grown,  but  in  the  N.,  where  rain  seldom  falls,  the  surface  i$ 
sterile.  In  the  S.  timber  is  also  an  important  product.  A 
colony  on  the  straits  of  Magellan,  Punta  Arenas,  with 
about  170  inhabitants,  belongs  to  Chili. 

Joan  Femaodei  is  a  dependency  300  miles  distant.  Lobsters  are 
in  immense  numbers  on  the  island.  Our  readers  will  reooUect  the 
Ristorj  of  Alexander  Selkirk  (Bobinson  Crusoe),  who  was  cast  on 
this  island. 

Saatla^o  (80,000)  is  on  a  delightfol  plain,  studded  with  acacia  trees, 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  A  fearful  catastrophe  occurred  in  its 
cathedral  on  the  8th  December,  1863 —the  sacred  edifice  was  burnt 
down  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  2,000  of  the  congregation  perished. 

ValxwraiBO  (75,000),  **The  valley  of  Paradise,"  is  connected  with 
the  capital  (of  which  it  is  the  port)  by  a  railway.  It  is  a  flourishing 
seat  of  trade.  A  railway  runs  to  San  Felipe,  the  capita!  of  a  produc- 
tive province.  On  the  S.  coast  are  Concepdon  and  Valdivia,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  earthquakes.  Calderais  a  town  of  modem  growth. 
It  is  a  stopping  place  of  steamers,  and  has  a^  good  railway  station. 
Copiapo,  in  the  N.,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  mining  district ;  and  50  miles 
S.  is  ChanardUo,  a  silver  mining  town,  in  the  hands  of  a  British  com- 
pany. A  railway  connects  it  with  Caldera,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
world,  being  4,470  feet  high. 


PATAGONIA. 

Patagonia  includes  the  whole  S.  part  of  America.  It  is 
a  barren  region  (with  many  lakes  and  morasses),  bereft  of 
agriculture  and  civilization.  The  Andes  here  are  densely 
clothed  with  timber,  and  rise  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet. 
Several  Indian  tribes,  tall  and  agile,  rove  about.  They  are  the 
only  inhabitants  in  the  country,  the  sovereignty  of  which  is 
claimed  both  by  Chili  and  La  Plata.  The  islands  on  the  S. 
are  exposed  to  great  tempests.  Seals  and  birds  are  plentiful 
among  them.  Terra  del  Fudgo,  "  the  land  of  fire,"  is  moun- 
tainous and  well  wooded.  The  inhospitable  climate  renders 
settlements  for  colonization  almost  impossible.  At  Fort  San 
Julian  and  BaJiia  Nueva  are  small  settlements. 
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BOLIVIA.* 

I 

Bolivia  has  a  limited  coast-line  between  Peru  and  Chili. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  population  are  Indians.  The 
Andes  occupy  much  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  S., 
while  in  the  N.E.  are  forest-clad  plains,  watered  by  the 
affluents  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata.  Much  of  this 
country  is  still  imperfectly  known.   • 

draqulBaca  (24,000)  has  a  handsome  cathedraL  It  standi  on  a 
plateau  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Madeira  and  Para- 
guay rivers. 

La  Fas  (40,000),  on  the  plateau  S.  of  L.  Titicaca,  is  a  commercial 
seat  of  trade  with  Pera.  Cochaliajuba  (40,000)  is  another  important 
town.  FotOBl  (23,000)  is  in  the  silver  mining  district,  and  of  less 
importance  than  formerly.  Santa  Cruz  (10,000) ;  Tar^a  (10,000). 
Omro  Beni  and  Coblja,  the  only  ports,  are  next  in  importance. 


VENEZUELA.t 

This  republic  extends  from  New  Granada  along  the  coast 
of  the  Carribean  Sea  to  Guiana,  a  distance  of  1,600  miles, 
with  the  empire  of  Brazil  on  the  S.  and  Colombia  on  the 
W«  The  Orinoco,  which  traverses  it  from  west  to  east,  is 
the  principal  river,  and  the  Parime  mountains  run  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  borders  of  Brazil.  The  Andes  enter 
it  on  the  north-west,  and  are  continued  in  a  coast  range  of 
much  less  elevation.  Lake  Maracaybo,  with  a  bar  at  its 
entrance,  has  an  area  of  7,800  square  miles.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  are  covered  with  Llanos^  on  which 
millions  of  cattle  are  bred — the  staple  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  forests  yield  valuable  woods ;  and  coffee,  maize,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  indigo  are  exported. 

*  It  was  formerly  called  Upper  Peru ;  but  on  becoming  a  republic,  in  1826,  it 
aasumed  its  present  name  in  honour  of  General  Bolivar,  who  so  greatly  contributed 
to  the  independence  of  the  country. 

t  When  the  first  European  explorers  entered  the  gulf  N.  of  L.  Maracaybo,  they 
percelTed  the  inhabitants  living  in  pile  dwellings,  which  reminding  them  of  Venice, 
they  called  the  country  Veneeaela,  *<  the  little  Venice.'* 
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Oaracaa  (50,000)  is  about  aizteen  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  with  Xa 
Ouayra  as  its  port. 

KaxacaytK)  (20,000),  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  has  active  com- 
meroe.  Valencia  (16,000)  has  also  important  trade.  Onmaao  (7»000> 
is  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement.  Baroelona  (10,000)  is  extremely 
unhealthy.  Oabello  is  a  good  port  Varlnaa  produces  tobacco. 
Ciudad  Bolivar  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco. 


LA  PLATA,  or  the  ARGENTINE  REPUBLia 

This  country  is  bounded  by  the  Andes,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic,  with  Patagonia  on  the  S.  The  coast-line,  though 
long,  has  few  harbours.  The  surface  of  the  country  descends 
from  the  Andes  on  the  W. ;  vast  plains,  including  three- 
fourths  of  the  country,  most  of  which  are  called  pampas, 
which  are  devoid  of  trees,  but  supporting  on  their  luxuriant 
grass  immense  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep,  give  good  grain 
crops.     The  chief  exports  are  hides,  horns,  and  bones. 

Bnenos  Ayres  (180,000),  the  chief  city,  is  a  good  commercial  town 
on  the  S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  ex- 
port for  the  republic,  and  of  intercourse  with  Europe.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1806,  and  attacked  by  them  in  the  following  year. 

Bosario  (30,000),  on  the  Parana,  has  great  trade  with  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Santa  Fe  (16,000),  also  on  the  Parana,  has  considerable 
trade.  Uendoza  (20,000)  is  on  the  road  to  the  Andes.  Tucmnaa 
(10,000)  is  the  capital  of  the  most  fertile  province.  Santiago,  San 
Luis,  and  JuJuy,  are  also  worthy  of  note.  Some  railways  have  lately 
been  opened. 


PARAGUAY. 

This  is  an  inland  country,  lying  between  the  Paraguay 
and  Parana  rivers,  with  the  rivers  Blanco  and  Monice  on  the 
N.  A  range  of  hills  runs  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  the  only  inland 
state  in  South  America.  The  surface  is  covered  with 
forests.  The  climate  is  hot ;  and  the  products  are  Para- 
guay tea  (from  the  leaf  of  an  evergreen),  sugar,  coffee,  sar- 
saparilla,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  Indians  are  a  majority 
of  the  population. 
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Asuncion  (10,000),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paragnay,  has  a  cathe- 
dral and  some  trade. 
ViUarica,  in  the  interior,  has  trade  in  dye-woods. 


ECUADOR. 

Ecuador,  so  named  from  its  position  under  the  equator, 
has  the  volcanic  Galapagos  Isles*  as  a  dependency,  600  miles 
out  in  the  Pacific.  The  Andes  run  N.  and  S.  in  two 
parallel  ranges,  and  rising  into  many  magnificent  volcanoes. 
The  desert  plains  between  these  high  mountains  are  named 
paramos.  The  climate  varies  very  much.  The  only  river 
is  the  Guayaquil,  navigable  40  miles  £rom  its  mouth ;  ex- 
cellent barks  are  exported. 

Qnlto  (75,000),  almost  under  the  equator,  is  9,600  feet  above  sea- 
level,  and  enjoys  perpetual  spring. 

Ouasraquil  (20,000),  lying  low  on  the  coast,  is  the  principal  port, 
Cuenfia  (20,000),  in  the  S.,  is  a  good  town.  Loza  has  trade  with 
Peru. 


URUGUAY. 
Uruguay  or  Banda  Oriental  occupies  the  N.  bank 

of  the  La  Plata,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  river  of  the 
same  name.  The  interior  consists  of  undulating  table-lands, 
well  adapted  for  pasturage ;  and  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
constitute  the  chief  wealth.  In  the  low  grounds,  near  the 
sea,  lice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  fruits,  are  produced. 

Honte  Video  (40,000)  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  La  Plata  estuary.  In 
the  summer  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  extreme  heat  and  scarcity  of 
water.  Storms  are  frequent.  The  exports  consist  of  hides,  wool, 
taUow,  jerked  beef,  bones,  guano,  and  seal  skins. 

La  Colonia,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres,  was  taken  by  the  British  and 
French  fleets,  1845. 

*  So  named  from  the  larae  land  tortoises  irbich  ftbound  here,  the  word  meaning 
**  islands  of  land-turtles."  They  consist  of  ten  large,  and  sereral  small  isles,  risited 
fey  whalers,  hut  without  any  settled  residents. 

31 
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GUIANA. 
Guiana  ties  N.  of  Brazil,  and  extends  from  1*  to  9*"  2(K  N. 
latitude— about  560  miles;  and  from  50°  40^  to  61*  W.  lon- 
gitude— about  710  miles.  It  is  divided  into  Britisky  Dutch, 
and  French.  It  is  low  and  level  towards  the  sea,  but  rises 
in  the  interior,  by  a  succession  of  table-lands,  to  the  moun- 
tain range,  which  separates  it  from  Brazil.  The  heat, 
though  tropical,  is  not  so  extreme  as  might  be  expected, 
being  modified  by  the  trade-winds,  sea-breezes,  and  rainy 
season.  There  are  two  rainy  seasons  near  the  coast,  but 
only  one  in  the  interior. 


BBITIEH  CHJIAHA.* 

British  Ghliaiia,  in  the  W.,  is  divided  into  Berhke^ 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  The  cultivation  is  confined  to  the 
coast,  sugar  and  rum  being  the  chief  articles  produced. 
Timber  is  largely  exported. 

Oeorfetowii  (25,00^0  is  la  a  low  and  nnhealthy  position  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Demeraia  liver.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  fashion,  inter- 
sected by  many  canals :  about  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  are  people 
of  colour.  New  Amsterdam  (3,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Berbice, 
is  a  thririDg  town. 


DUTCH  aUIANA  OF  SUBINAM. 

This  territory  has  many  Jews  among  its  population.     It 
produces  sugar,  co£fee,  cotton,  and  indigo. 

Paramaribo  (20,000),  on  the  Surinam,  is  well  built,  with  good 
streets,  having  avenues  of  orange,  lemon,  and  tamarind. trees  along 
their  sides.    Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  blacks  and  coolies. 


FRENCH  aUIANA. 

French  Guiana,  or  Cayenne,  lying  further  E.,  partakes 
of  similar  productions  with  similar  physical  features. 

*  This  territory  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  1580.  It  was  taken  in  1796  by  General 
Whyte.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  bat  in  180& 
again  taken  by  the  British,  with  whom  it  was  left  at  the  peace  of  ]81i. 
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Cayenne  (5,000),  on  a  small  isle,  in  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  is  noted  for  its  pungent  pepper.  It  also  exports  cloves 
and  maize. 


The  Falkland  Islands  are  in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  300  milea 
N.E.  from  Terra  del  Fuego.  They  are  healthy,  though  high  winds 
prevail ;  grain  ripens  in  sheltered  nooks  only ;  potatoes,  turnips,  &;c., 
are  excellent ;  trout  abound  in  the  rivers,  and  other  fish  in  the  har- 
bours :  an  industrious  well-to-do  colony.    Stanley  is  the  capital. 


OCEANIA. 

Oceania,  a  name  introduced  by  French  geographers^ 
includes  the  following: — Malaysia,  or  the  Ekstem  or 
Indian  archipelago;  Australasia,  Micronesia,  and 
Polynesia,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

MALAYSIA. 

Malaysia,  called  the  Indian  or  Asiatic  archipelago, 
includes  the  Sunda  isles,  the  Borneo  group,  Celebes,  the 
Moltuxas,  the  Sooloo  isles,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  Sunda  Isles  include  Sumatra,  Java,  Surribawa,  Timor, 
Sandalwood,  etc. 

Sumatra,  the  most  western  of  the  Sunda  islands,  lies  S.  of  Malacca} 
is  1,040  miles  long,  and  266  broad,  with  an  area  of  168,000  sqr.  miles, 
and  a  population  of  seven  millions.  The  Barisan  mountains,  which 
have  lofty  volcanic  cones  rising  from  six  to  ten  thousand  feet,  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  island,  and  parallel  to  them  there  is  another  chain. 
Its  rivers  wind  slowly  through  alluvial  plains  covered  with  dense 
jungle,  towards  the  E.  There  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  being 
Sing  Karrah  or  Semaway.  Large  marshes  abound,  which  give  rise 
to  fevers ;  but  the  climate  is  pretty  good.  Fruits  are  abundant. 
Animals  and  productions  are  the  same  as  those  of  Borneo.  The 
independent  portion  of  the  island,  Acfieen,  produces  much  pepper. 
Bice-culture  and  coffee-growing  are  the  chief  industries. 

Padang  (10,000)  is  a  Dutch  settlement,  with  active  trade.  Ben- 
eoolen  (12,000)  is  another  settlement,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race. 
Palembang  (250,000),  formerly  a  native  kingdom,  is  now  an  important 
Dutch  settlement. 
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Java  alinoet  all  belongs  to  Hollan<L  It  is  628  miles  long,  and  bam 
40  to  130  broad,  with  an  area  of  abont  50,000  aqnaie  miles,  and  a 
population  of  ten  millions.  The  country  near  the  S.  coast  is  hilly,  a/id 
several  yolcanic  moontain  peaks  rise  in  the  interior  to  10,000  or 
11,000  feet  in  height.  The  coast  on  the  N.  is  fringed  with  small 
islands,  llie  year  is  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  rice,  wheat,  arrow-root,  sugar,  ginger,  cotton,  and  coffee 
are  raised.     The  ujtas  tree  flourishes  in  the  woods. 

Batavla  (150,000)  is  an  important  commercial  city,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  tropical  trees.  Its  inhabitants  include  traders  from  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  No  town  in  the  East  Indies  has  so  ex- 
tensive commerce.  Cheribon  (11,000)  has  trade  in  indigo,  coffee,  teak 
wood,  eta  Bamsrang  (22,000)  is  a  fortified  seaport,  in  which  are  many 
Chinese.  It  exports  pepper,  rice,  and  coffee.  Surabaya  or  Souzabaya 
(80,000)  has  flourishing  trade,  a  naval  arsenal,  and  a  cannon  foundry. 
In  the  interior  are  several  native  states  under  Dutch  protection. 


Snmhawa  is  an  island  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  creeks.  Its 
native  states  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch.  On  the  N. 
coast  Blma  has  a  good  harbour. 


Timor  has  a  delightful  climate,  and  is  well  wooded. 
Sandalwood  has  a  fertile  interior.    It  is  100  miles  long  and  30 
broad. 


The  Borneo  group  include  Borneo,  Labuan,  Natuna,  and 
Anambas. 

Borneo,  nearly  equally  divided  by  the  equator,  is  about  800  miles 
long  and  700  broad,  and  has  an  area  of  300,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  2^  millions.  Its  coasts  are  low  and  marshy ;  its  inte- 
rior is  unexplored.  Two  mountain  chains  run  nearly  parallel  from  N.£. 
to  S.W.  Several  large  rivers  water  the  N.  and  W.  The  river  Ba- 
tang-lopar  falls  iuto  the  Chinese  Sea;,  the  Borneo  and  the  Morotaba  or 
Sarawak  in  the  north ;  and  Pembaan  and  Mendawa  on  the  south. 
The  only  known  lake  is  the  Kini  Balu,  near  the  mountain  (the  highest 
in  Borneo,  13,698  feet)  of  the  same  name.  The  climate  on  the  low 
grounds  is  uuhealthy ;  vegetation  luxuriant — ^including  teak,  gutta- 
percha tree,  ebony,  dye-woods,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  rice,  grain,  ginger, 
cotton,  and  bamboo.  Its  animals  are  numerous — tigers,  elephants, 
deer,  apes,  etc. :  birds  include  eagles,  parrots,  peacocks,  swallows.  Ex- 
cellent coal  is  found;  also  gold,  iron,  tin,  zinc,  and  diamonds.     The 
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inhabitants,  consisting  of  several  races,  are  generally  cniel  and  wild, 
and  subsist  by  hunting  and  fishing.  A  great  number  of  Chinese  are 
in  Borneo,  and  form  an  extensive  colony.  Most  of  Borneo  is  subject 
to  the  Dutch. 

The  British  have  Sarawak,  in  which  valuable  silver  mines  have  been 
lately  discovered,  and  the  Isle  of  Labuan. 

Labnan  was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo,  1847.  It  is 
chiefly  noted  for  its  excellent  coal  mines.  It  is  about  six  miles  distant 
from  the  mainland,  27  miles  in  circuit,  and  of  a  triangular  shape, 
with  a  population  of  1,250,  of  whom  40  are  Europeans.  It  is  a  naval 
station. 

Banca  is  a  small  island,  well  known  on  account  of  its  tin  mines. 


Katnna  Isles  are  a  small  group,  the  largest  of  which  is  Great  Na- 
tuna.  The  Anambas  are  a  well  wooded  group,  150  miles  N.E.  from 
Singapore. 

Celebes  is  about  700  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  150 
miles,  and  a  population  of  two  millions.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
The  chief  products  are  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  yams,  sago,  and  sugar. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  rising  in  Mount  Lampoo  Batfing  to  7,000  feet. 
Many  forests  and  grassy  plains,  with  rivers  and  lakes,  are  numerous. 
From  one  of  its  trees  the  famous  Macassar  oil  is  obtained.  Diamonds, 
gold,  iron,  and  salt,  are  found.  The  Dutch  exercise  supremacy  over 
the  island. 


The  Moluccas  lie  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 

They  consist  of  GUolo,  Ceram,  Amhoyna^  BoorOy  Banday  and 

many  others. 

They  have  a  mountainous  surface,  some  peaks  rising  to  8,000  feet, 
a  fertile  soil,  products  including  nutmegs,  cloves,  spices,  fruits,  and 
woods.  OUolo  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded.  Ceram  is  also 
mountainous,  with  a  fertile  soil,  with  immense  forests  of  sago-palm, 
which  yield  abundance  of  starch.  Amboyna  produces  abundance  of 
cloves— nearly  one  million  pounds  annually.  The  clove-tree  rises  to 
40  feet  high,  and  resembles  a  pear-tree.  Booro  has  great  quantities 
of  rice  and  fruit.  It  is  very  mountainous.  The  Banda  or  NvAmeg 
IdeSj  of  volcanic  origin,  produce  abundance  of  spices. 


The  Sooloo  Isles  are  under  a  Sultan.  They  consist  of  60  isles :  the 
climate  is  hot;  the  products  are  rice,  cinnamon,  and  fruits.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  200,000.    The  Sanguir  group  consists  of  50  islets. 
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The  Philippine  Isles  belong  to  Spain.  They  consist  of 
Luzoriy  Mindanao,  Palawan,  Samar,  Mindoro,  etc. ;  popula- 
tion six  millions. 

This  is  a  gronp  of  1,200  isles  and  islets,  with  a  ragged  surface,  nice 
scenery,  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Several  volcanoes  exist.  The  pro- 
ducts are  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  cocoa,  sago,  cinnamon,  with 
mineral  wealth,  consisting  of  coal,  gold-dust,  pepper,  rattans,  amber, 
marble,  brimstone,  etc. 

ypnin*.  (150,000),  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  is  the  capital.  It  has  ex- 
tensive and  increasing  trade  with  all  the  great  commercial  countries^ 
exporting  sugar,  cigars,  indigo,  rice,  rum,  etc.  Sftlangan,  on  Min- 
danao, is  the  residence  of  a  sultan. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Australasia  embraces  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Guinea^ 
New  Zealand,  with  several  smaller  islands. 


AUSTRALIA.* 

Australia,  though  strictly  speaking  an  island,  yet  from 

its  vast  magnitude,  containing  an  area  of  2|  millions  of 

square  miles,  is  usually  described  under  the  term  ''  Island 

Continent."    It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  10°  45'  and 

39°  5'  South  latitude;  and  the  meridians  of  112°  20'  and 

153°  30'  East  longitude.    Its  length  from  Cape  York  in  the 

N.  to  Wilson  Promontory  in  the  S.  is  1,960  miles ;  and  its 

breadth  between  Cape  Byron  and  Steep  Point  about  2,400 

miles.     Its  coast  line  is  about  8,000  miles  in  length. 

The  seasons  in  Australia  are  the  opposite  to  onrs :  the  winter  con- 
sists of  June,  July,  and  August ;  the  summer,  of  December,  January, 
and  February.  The  natural  phenomena  are  strikingly  difiFerent  from 
those  to  which  we  are  accustomed :  their  N.  wind  is  hot,  their  S.  cold. 

*  Sereral  Dutch  and  other  narigators  explored  portions  of  the  eoast  of  this  vast 
inland  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cooke  (1770),  who  assigned  the  names  Botany- 
Bay  (from  the  exuherance  of  the  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood).  New  South  Wales, 
Moreton  Bay,  etc  In  1800  Grant,  and  in  1802,  Flinders,  sunreyed  most  of  the  re- 
maining coast.  Of  the  interior  very  little  is  yec  accurately  known.  Burke  and  Wills 
crossed  from  Melbourne  to  the  Gulf  of  Caipentaria,  1861,  and  McKiniey,  1862. 
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The  leaves  of  the  tree8»  instead  of  extending  horizontally,  are  verti- 
cal ;  the  native  flowers  are  without  odour  ;  the  bees  without  sting ; 
and  birds  without  song.  The  owl  hoots  by  day ;  the  cuckoo  cries  by 
night ;  the  swans  are  black,  the  eagles  white,  the  crabs  blue,  and  the 
trees  shed  their  bark  instead  of  their  leaves. 

Qxilfe,  Bays,  Straits,  etc. — On  the  E.  Jervis,  Botany, 
Trial,  Shoal,  Moreton,  Harvey,  Keppel,  Halifax,  Trinity,  and 
Princess  Charlotte  bays,  with  several  other  inlets.  On  the 
N.,  the  Gvlf  of  Carpentaria  (which  penetrates  400  miles  be- 
tween York  peninsula  and  North  Australia),  Melville,  Am- 
hem,  and  Castlereagh  bays,  Clarence  and  Dundas  straits, 
with  Van  Diemen  gulf  between  Melville  island  and  the  main- 
land, SiSX'^Apsley  strait  between  the  same  island  and  Bathurst. 
On  the  W.,  Cambiidge,  Admiralty,  d^n^  Exmouth  gulfs  ;  Col- 
lier, Shark,  and  Geographe  bays.  On  the  S.,  Spencer  gulf, 
Blackstairs  Passage,  and  Port  Philip. 

Capes* — On  the  E.,  Howe,  Byron,  Sandy,  Tribulation, 
and  Melville  ;  on  the  N.,  York,  Amhem,  Wilherforce,  and  Van 
Diemen ;  on  the  N.  W.,  Leveque  and  N.  TV.  capes.  On  the 
W.,  Cuvier  and  Leeumn ;  on  the  S.,  Chatham, .  Pasley, 
Bauer,  Catastrophe,  Spencer,  Nelson,  Otway,  and  Wilson, 

Mountains. — The  most  important  are  the  following : — 
the  Grampians,  Pyrenees,  the  Australian  Alps,  Wanderer 
Eange,  Blue  Mountains,  Liverpool  Range,  Arbuthnot,  and 
Nundawar  ranges  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales ;  Mit- 
chell, King,  and  Nicholson  mounts,  with  Denham,  Peak,  Clarke, 
Johnston,  and  Fletcher  ranges,  in  Queensland.  Flinders,  Gam- 
ier, and  Stuart  ranges  in  S.  Australia.  Victoria,  Herschd, 
Darling,  and  Capricorn  ranges  in  West  Australia.  JSlles- 
mere  and  Sugarloaf  ranges  in  North  Australia. 

Lakes. — Alexandrina,  Torrens,  Eyre,  Frome,  Gairdner, 
and  Gregory,  in  New  South  Wales ;  with  Austin,  Moore, 
and  Lefroy,  in  West  Australia. 

*  The  Cfreat  Barrier  Reef  extends  on  the  N.E.  coast,  to  which  it  rans  parallel 
through  16''  from  opposite  Keppel  Bay  to  opposite  Cape  York  and  Torres  Strait 
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BfTvrt. — ^The  liTera  of  Australia  are  few,  and  most  of  those  which 
are  aa  yet  known  are  short,  shallow,  and  i^less  for  navigation,  hav* 
iog  their  sonrces  chiefly  in  coast  chains.  The  only  one  which  deaerres 
particular  mention  is  the  Murrajf,  having  its  head  waters  in  the 
mountains  of  the  eastern  coast  mountain  chain,  and  flowing  trans- 
versely across  the  continent.  The  drainage  of  this  continent  is  very 
meagre,  and  the  water  supply  insufficient,  although  this  is,  in  aome 
measure,  counteracted  by  pools,  ponds,  and  small  lakes,  some  of  them, 
however,  salt,  others  brackish,  and  a  few  fresh.  The  scarcity  of  water 
is  often  a  source  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety  to  stock-holders,  and  will 
tend  to  impede  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  grazing  and  agricul- 
tural industries. 

The  Murray^  with  its  tributaries,  the  DarUng,  the  Laehlan,  and 
the  Murrumbidgee,  drains  the  most  extensive  and  best  known  dis- 
trict. It  rises  in  the  Australian  Alps,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  enters  South  Australia,  and  after  a 
very  winding  course,  enters  Encounter  Bay.  The  Darling  is  formed 
of  several  streams  from  the  mountains  iu  the  S.E.  of  Queensland,  and 
flows  through  New  South  Wales  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  winding 
course.  The  Mumimbidgee  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Laefdafit 
which  it  joins  about  150  miles  before  their  united  waters  flow  into  the 
Murray. 

The  following  are  the  divisions  of  Australia  : — 


Colonj. 

Ares. 

Population. 

Capitalii. 

New  South  Wales    - 
West  Australia 
South  Australia*    - 

▼ictoria 

Qneenslaad 

300,437 

80,000 

906,784 

86,408 

560,000 

27,000 

502,000 

20,000 

186,000 

729,000 

115,000 

102,000 

Sydney,  on  Port  Jackson. 
Perth,  on  the  Swan  river. 
Adelaide,  on  St    Vincent 

gulf. 
Melbourne,  on  the  Yarra 

Yarra. 
Brisbane,  on  the  Brisbane 

river. 
Hobart  Town,  on  the  Der- 

weut. 

Total  population,  with  70,000  natives,  1,725,000, 

New  South  Wales  lies  in  the  S.E.    The  colony 
originated  in  a  penal  settlement  made  here  in  1788.    It  is 


*  Induding  Nortb  Australia,  Alexandra,  and  Stuart  Land. 
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rich  in  agricultural  produce  and  all  kinds  of  stock,  particu- 
larly sheep.  Large  forests,  interspersed  with  brushwood 
thickets,  are  in  the  interior.  The  highlands  are  penetrated 
by  deep  valleys.  Eain  falls  in  torrents,  but  at  very  irregu- 
lar intervals  j  and,  in  the  dry  season,  when  the  brush-wood 
catches  fire,  the  flames  often  spread  with  dangerous  rapidity. 

Sydney  (100,000),  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  finest  harbonrs  in  the 
world,  is  an  elegant  commercial  town,  with  well-paved  streets. 
George-street  is  a  beautiful  thoroughfare,  extending  two  miles.  This 
city  has  a  university  and  many  good  schools.  Its  manufactures  are 
important,  its  climate  delightful,  and  trade  fast  increasing. 

Paramatta  (5,000),  15  miles  N.W.,  is  the  oldest  town  in  Australia. 
It  has  an  observatory,  is  a  railway  centre,  and  still  retains  the  mint. 
Near  it  are  salt-works,  and  copper-smelting  furnaces.  Maltland  and 
Newcastle,  both  on  the  Hunter  river,  have  coal-mines  in  their  vicinity. 
Bathnrst  is  the  chief  town  in  the  gold  region  of  this  colony.  Liverpool 
is  an  improving  town. 

West  Australia,  formerly  called  the  Swan  River  Set- 
tlement, is  of  much  less  importance  than  any  of  the  other 
divisions,  although  largest  in  area.  The  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  penal  settlement  has  contributed  to  prevent  immi- 
gration. It  has  some  valuable  timber  of  most  extraordinary 
durability.    Copper  and  lead  ores  are  plentiful. 

Fertb,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Swan  river,  is  a  small  town.  Ftee- 
mantle  is  its  port,  and  contains  the  penal  settlement.  Albany  has  a 
good  harbour ;  the  mail  steamers  touch  at  it. 

South  Australia  contains  a  large  district  of  lakes, 
sandy  soil,  saline  mudlakes,  and  shrubbery.  It  has  two  great 
inlets — one,  the  gulf  of  St.  Vincent,  a  deep  and  protected 
harbour.  At  its  mouth  is  Kangaroo  island,  so  named  from 
the  number  of  these  animals  found  on  it.  Spencer  gulf  is 
the  second  opening*  The  surface,  though  not  mountainous, 
is  gently  undulating.  Timber  is  plentiful ;  water  is  scarce 
in  the  summer ;  the  Murray  is  the  only  river  of  importance. 
For  about  nine  months  in  the  year  the  climate  is  very  mild. 
The  summer  heat  is  the  only  unpleasant  time.  Snow  is 
unknown  in  this  colony.    Pasturage  is  the  chief  industry  ; 
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but  wheat  is  largely  grown.  Wool  is  exported  in  immense 
quantities.  Fruits  are  abundant,  and  grapes  are  now  care- 
fully cultivated.  Copper,  lead,  and  tin  are  found ;  the  first 
being  the  most  important. 

North  AustraJia,  with  Falmerston  as  its  capital,  lies 
in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  island. 

Adelaide  (25,000)  is  a  fine  town,  with  laige  exports  of  wool  and 
copper. 

Port  Adelaide  (12,000),  its  port,  has  a  good  harbour. 

Kapnnda  is  a  large  town,  with  agricultural  and  mining  industries. 
Kadlna  is  a  mining  town. 

Victoria,*  one-fourth  of  whose  inhabitants  are  engaged 
in  mining,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Great  Britain ;  produces 
numbers  of  valuable  diamonds ;  has  a  climate  resembling 
that  of  Southern  Europe,  frost  being  rare,  and  snow  never 
falling  except  on  the  table-lands  and  mountains.  Excellent 
crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  raised, 
and  the  vineyards  give  an  abundance  of  good  wine. 

Melbourne  (125,000)  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  situated  eight 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra  Yarra.  The  rapid  growth  of  this 
town  is  best  explained  by  stating  it  was  in  1837  a  mere  collection  of 
huts,  and  in  1846  had  only  11,000  inhabitants.  It  has  several  fine 
parks  and  squares,  and  good  public  buildings.  It  is  the  life  and  centre 
of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  St.  KUda  and  Brighton  are  watering-places 
for  its  inhabitants.  WilUamstown,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  its 
port.  Oeelong  (25,000)  is  on  an  inlet  of  Port  Philip,  forty  miles  from 
Melbourne.  It  has  immense  wool-stores.  Ballarat  (25,000)  is  an 
imix)rtant  town  which  rose  near  the  gold-diggings. 

Castlemaine  and  Sandhurst  are  both  mining  towns. 

Queensland,  which  formerly  belonged  to  N.  S.  Wales, 
became  a  separate  colony  in  December,  1859.  Its  area  is 
four  times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  its  produc- 
tions include  those  of  tropical  and  temperate  climates.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  cotton  culture ;  but  sheep-farming  is 
the  prevailing  industry.     In  many  places  gold,  silver,  cop- 

*  Of  the  population,  10  per  cent,  are  receiving  instruction ;  10  per  cent,  are  en- 
gaged in  trade;  and  10  per  cent  are  artisans  and  mechanics. 
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per,  and  coal  mines  are  worked :  timber  is  abundant ;  borses 
are  so  numerous,  that  a  "  squatter  "  has  several  hundreds ; 
and  cattle  are  so  plentiful,  that  they  are  only  valued  for 
their  hides  and  tallovr.     Sugar  is  largely  produced. 

Brisbane  is  in  an  important  district,  both  agricultural,  mining,  and 
pastoral. 

Ipswldi  is  higher  up  the  Brisbane  river ;  and  Cleveland,  near  its 
mouth,  is  the  resort  of  fine  turtles. 

Tasmania,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Bass  strait, 
(140  miles  wide)  is  about  five-sixths  the  size  of  Scotland.  It 
has  a  splendid  climate,  and  produces  immense  quantities  of 
the  very  best  wool.  Wheat  and  oats  can  be  grown  for  seve- 
ral years  without  manuring.  Timber  and  cabinet  woods 
are  also  very  valuable.  Copper,  coal,  and  iron  are  the  chief 
minerals.  The  whale  fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Hobart  Town  (25,000),  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  some 
finely  wooded  hills.  It  contains  flour-mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  etc, 
and  extensive  foreign  trade. 

Lannceston  (10,000),  on  the  Tamar,  has  trade  with  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide.    Port  Dalrsrmple  and  Georgetown  are  improving  places. 


Railways. — A  railway  connects  Melbourne  with  Greelong  and  Bal- 
larat ;  and  a  N.  line  connects  it  with  Gastlemaine,  Sandhurst,  and 
Meama  on  the  frontier  of  the  province.  Sydney  is  connected  with 
Picton,  Penrith,  and  Windsor  by  rail.  A  line  runs  from  Newcastle 
on  the  coast  through  Maitland  to  Biddell.  In  Tasmania  a  railway  is 
in  progress  connecting  Hobart  Town  with  Launceston,  a  distance  of 
125  miles. 


New  Guinea  still  belongs  to  the  natives.  It  is  a  very 
large  island,  but  very  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans. 
The  chief  productions  are  nutmegs,  tortoise-shell,  and  edible 
birds'  nests.  Gold  has  been  found ;  and  this  island  is  the 
native  place  of  the  Bird  of  Parage. 
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New  Zealand*  consists  of  three  islands,  extending 
from  N.  to  S.  in  a  kind  of  carve,  the  two  northern  being 
separated  by  Cook  strait,  a  fine  deep  channel,  150  miles 
long  and  50  broad ;  and  the  middle  being  separated  from 
the  southern  by  Foveauz  strait. 

North  Island  is  about  500  miles  long,  varying  in 
breadth  from  5  to  300  miles,  and  containing  26  millions  of 
acres.  It  contains  several  lakes — Taupo,  in  Auckland,  being 
the  largest,  and  Wairarapa,  in  the  S.,  next  in  size.  Several 
chains  of  mountains  run  from  N.  to  S.,  the  most  important 
peaks  being  Mount  Egmoniy  an  extinct  volcano  (8,270  ft.), 
Mount  Tongarin  (6,200  ft.),  Bvapepu  (9,195  ft.),  the  highest 
peak  in  the  island.  The  bays  are  Plenty  and  Hawkey  with 
several  smaller  ones. 

Middle  Island  has  a  length  of  550  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  1 10  miles,  and  contains  38  millions  of  acres.  It 
has  several  fine  lakes,  fTanaka,  Hawea,  Anan,  and  Wakatvpu, 
The  Southern  Alps  run  from  N.  to  S.,  on  which  is  Mount 
Cook  (13,200  ft.) ;  a  little  more  S.  Eamslaw  (10,000  feet), 
and  Mount  Franklin  in  the  N.  (10,000  feet).  The  largest 
bays  are  Tasnum^  or  Blirid  bay,  and  Pegasus  bay. 

Stewart  Isle  contains  one  million  of  acres.  Its  sur- 
face is  hilly. 

Climate  and  Froduotlozis. — The  climate  very  much  resembles  that 
o!  the  British  Isles,  with  seasons  the  very  opposite  to  ours,  and  more 
violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  than  we  have  in  this  country  ;  but 
Mrith  the  same  crops  and  fruits.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
North  Island  is  57°,  of  the  middle,  52°.  The  North  Island  yields 
splendid  timber  from  its  eictensive  forests. 

Wellington  is  the  capital  of  the  entire  colony. 

*  It  was  discovered  by  C&ptain  Cooke,  1769  (bat  had  been  "sighted  and  named"  by 
the  Dutch  navigator,  Tasmaii,  1642),  who  held  frequent  interviews  with  the  natives. 
In  1814,  the  niiasionaries  first  arrived,  and  soon  after,  some  settlers  from  New  Hol- 
land. In  1840  it  was  formed  into  a  colony,  and  settlements  purchased  from  the 
natives  near  Wellington  and  Nelson  ;  and  in  1846  the  Scotch  settlement  of  Otago 
wa!<  planted. 

The  bulk  of  the  aboriginal  population,  from  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate and  fertility  of  the  soil,  are  foimd  in  the  Northern  Island,  living  in  small  vil- 
lages by  rough  farming  and  fishing,  the  potato  being  their  chief  article  of  food. 
Their  society  is  patriarchal,  but  the  majority  of  the  youthful  inhabitants  wear  Bri- 
tish clothing,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  (inform  to  English  habits.  The  Maories^  as  they 
are  called,  are  an  intelligent  and  wanike  race,  susceptible  of  great  improvem«it  in 
the  arts  of  civilization. 
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Islands. 


New  Ulster,  or 
North  Island, 


New  MimBter,  or 
Middle  Island, 

New  Leinster,  or 
Stewart  Isle 


Provinces. 


Auckland, 

New  Taranaki, 

Wellington, 

Hawke  Bay, 

Nelson, 

Canterbury, 

Otago, 


Chief  Towns. 


\ 


8  Marlborough, 
9 


^o  Southland* 


Auckland,  on  the  Thames. 
New  Plymouth,  onW.  coast. 
Wellington,  on  Port  Nicholson 
Napier,  on  Hawke*8  Bay. 
Nelson,  on  Tasman  Bay. 
Christ  Church,  near  Pegasus  B. 
Dunedin,  on  Port  Otago. 
Bleinheim,  near  Cloudy  Bay. 

Invercargill,  on  S.  coast. 


Minerals. — Coal  is  f ound^  in  both  islands  ;  gold,  iron,  and  copper, 
near  Auckland,  and  in  other  places.  Tin,  lead,  marble,  alum,  and 
sulphur,  are  also  found. 

Fish  are  numerous  in  the  seas  and  rivers ;  but  no  reptiles  exist. 

The  exports  and  imports  exceed  in  value  (1869)  nine  millions  ster- 
ling— the  former  being  gold,  wool,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  flax ;  and 
the  latter,  manufactured  goods. 

The  population  in  1870  was— North  Isle,  96,856 ;  Middle  Isle, 
159,178,  aad  Chatham  Isles,  133 ;  total,  256,167,  together  with  the  na- 
tives, who  number  about  38,000. 

The  three  principal  ports  are  : — Auckland,  Dunedin,  and  LytUeUm, 
Skovtland,  the  chief  town  on  the  Thames  gold  fields,  was  a  waste  a 
few  years  ago. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  are,  in  North  Island,  Waikato  andWairarapa ; 
in  Middle  Island,  Dillon,  Molyneux,  and  Waidu, 

The  Auckland  and  Norfolk  Isles.— See  p.  218. 


MICRONESIA. 

Micronesia  consists  of  several  groups  of  small  islands 
in  the  N.  Pacific,  extending  from  the  equator  to  28°  N. 
latitude.  These  include  the  Ladrone^  or  Marianne  isles,  the 
Caroline,  Pelew,  Bonin,  Marshall,  and  Sandwich  isles. 

The  Ladrones  consist  of  a  cluster  of  seventeen  isles,  with  a  fertile 
soil,  which  yields  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice.    They  were  discovered  by 


*  MoBt  of  this  proYince  is  on  the  mainland  of  Middle  Island.    It  inelodes  Stewart 
Isle  on  the  south. 
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MageUan,  1521,  and  named  Ladrones  ("  robbers  **)  on  account  of  the 
thievish  propensities  of  the  natives.  The  Carolines  and  Pdewgeonps 
are  all  of  coral  formation,  except  the  Tap  group,  which  is  moon- 
tainoos.  The  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Ladrones,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  good  sailors.  BoruniB  a  group  frequen- 
ted by  European  whalers.  MarthaU  consists  of  low  coral  islets.  The 
Baodwlch  iBles,  the  largest  of  which  is  Owhyhee,  are  best  known  to 
Europeans.  The  climate  is  mild;  surface  rugged ;  productions  tropical 
and  valuable  ;  and  the  domestic  animals,  including  horses,  cattle, 
goats,  and  swine,  are  numerous.  In  1819  the  king  publicly  embraced 
Christianity  ;  and  the  natives,  a  docile  race,  have  since  made  great 
advancement  in  civilization.  Honolulu,  the  capital,  is  now  a  great 
place  of  call  for  ships.  It  was  on  Owhyhee  that  Captain  Cooke  was 
killed  1779.  This  island  contains  iAie  mountains.  Mowna  Kea 
,  (13,953  ft)  and  Mouma  Lea  (13,760  ft.),  once  active  volcanoes.  The 
influence  of  the  United  States  is  paramount :  many  Americans  reside 
here. 


POLYNESIA. 

Polynesia  consists  of  innumerable  islands,  bearing  great 
similarity  in  climate  and  productions,  and  inhabited  by  a 
race  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, are  idolaters.  All  these  islands,  even  those  with 
high  mountains,  were  once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Many 
of  them  are  of  coral  formation.  Among  the  most  important 
groups  are  the  Fiji*  Friendly  or  Tonga,  Society,  Low,  Mar- 
quesas, etc.,  etc. 

The  Fiji  or  Feejee  Islands  are  well  wooded,  and  some  of  them  have 
mountains  rising  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level  The  soil  is  productive, 
and  climate  agreeable  ;  sugar,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  bread-fruit  being 
raised.  The  population  is  about  140,000,  among  whom  are  several 
Englishmen. 

*  The  Fiji  Isles  htLxe  recentlf  attracted  much  attention,  and  have  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  British  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  an  imputation,  widely 
spread,  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  slavery  has  been  practised  here— several  of  the 
natives  having  been  enticed  to  work  on  the  cotton  fields  of  Queensland  and  not 
allowed  to  return.  In  retaliation  many  Europeans,  including  Bishop  Patteson,  wei-e 
lately  murdered  on  the  isles,  and  the  whole  subject  is  at  present  undergoing  in- 
vestigation. 
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The  Friendly  Isles*  have  a  laxnriant  vegetation.  The  population 
is  about  20,000,  one-fourth  of  whom  have,  of  late  years,  become  pro- 
fessing Christians. 

The  Society  Isles  are  remarkable  for  magnificent  scenery  and  rich 
products.  The  inhabitants  are  greatly  improved  since  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans. 

Tahiti,  OtaTteHxty  the  largest  island,  has  been  justly  named,  "the 
gem  of  the  Pacific."  In  the  interior  a  mountain  peak  is  11,000  feet 
high.     The  French  claim  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  these  islands. 

In  the  Low,  or  DangeroiLS  archipelago,  PUcairrCs  isle  is  interesting 
as  the  refuge  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  1789. 

The  Marquesas  consist  of  13  islands,  mountainous  and  hilly  in  the 
interior.  They  produce  sugar,  cotton,  bamboos,  cocoa-nuts,  etc.  The 
people  are  all  tall  and  comely.    These  isles  belong  to  France. 

*  Tbongh  named  by  Captain  Cook  on  account  of  tbe  kindly  disposition  of  th«  in- 
habitants, they  have  since  turned  out,  notwithstanding  their  comely  features  and 
bravery,  to  be  treacherous  and  vindictiye. 


Note. — ^The  extreme  climate  of  the  Antarctic  regions 
has  prevented  their  exploration.  Among  the  places  visited 
are : — Graham's  Landj  Louis  Philippe  Land,  South  Victoria, 
South  Shetlands,  South  Orkneys,  and  the  Balleny  isles. 
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Aalborg,  313 
Aar,  r.  235 
Aarau,  235 
Aarhuns,  313 
'  Aljerdeen,  149 
Abergele,  205 
Abbey  leix,  182 
Abergavenny,  103 
Alierystwith,  121 
Abbey  ville,  225,  246 
Abbotsford,  205 
Abingdon,  96 
Abo,  323 
Abyssinia,  399 
Abyssinian  mto.,  391 
Acajutla,  456 
Acapulco,  454 
Acheen,  475 
AchiUM^,  199 
Aconcagua  mi,  464 
Acre,  348 
Acron,  439 
Adal,  399 
Adalia  ^.,  456 
Adare,  205 
Adda  r.,  271 
Adelaide,  481 
Aden,  351 
Aden,  g.  of,  351 
Adige  r.,  271 
Admiralty  id, 
Adour  r.,  246 
Adria,  267 
Adriatic  «ea,  271 
Adriauople,  276 
Afghanistan,  356 
Africa,  390 
Agdass,  397 
Agincourt,  225 


Agly,  241 
Agen,  289 
Agra,  361 
Agram,  281 
^gean  «ea»  276 
Ahmedabad,  364 
Ahmednuggor,  365 
Ain,  235 
Aidin,  342 
Airdrie,  156 
Aire  r.,  131 
Airgau,  330 
Aisne,  224 
Aix,  242 

Aix-la-ChapeUe,  294 
Ajaccio,  2^ 
Ajmeer,  337 
Akabahy.,  337 
Akyab,  376 
Allahabad,  360 
Alabama,  434 
Alais.  238 
Aland  %sl.y  324 
Alaska,  449 

Albacete,  253 

Albania,  277 

Albano  I.  96 

Albany  (i7.  5'.),  428 

Albert  Nyanza  ^e, 
392 

Albi,  238 

Alcala,  255 

Alcantara,  467 

Alcoy,  253 

AlderneyMZ.,  124 

Aldershot,  205 

Alengon,  228 

Aleppo,  347 

Alessanc^ria,  264 


Aleutian  w2.,  410 
Alexandria,  436 
Alexandria,  397 
Alexandrina  Z.,  479 
Alemtejo,  261 
Alleghany,  430 
Alleghany  Tnte.,  411 
Allen,  197 
AUenheads,  79 
Allevard,  237 
Allier,  233 
Alicante,  253 
Aljezireh,  346 
Alford,  205 
Alfreton,  205 
Algarve,  262 
Algeria,  394 
Algesiras,  254 
Algiers,  394 
Algoa  6.,  Ill 
Alloa,  135 
AUerr.,  67 
AlmaghDagh,  346 
Almaden,  257 
Almanza,  253 
Almora.  361 
Alner.,  130 
Alnwick,  79 
Alost,  365 
Alps,  mU.y  51 
Alpes  (Haute),  237 
Alpes  Maritimes,  243 
Alsace,  302 
Altai  m^.,  339 
Altenburg,  297 
Alton,  440 

Altona,  295  _J 

Altoona,  430 
Altorf,  330 
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Agen,  239 
Agram,  286 
Aluta  r.,  280 
Amarapara,  371 
Amber,  68 
Amhara,  399 
Amazon  r.,  465 
Amboyna  isl.,  477 
America,  408 
America,  British,  411 
America,  Central,  455 
America,  Danish,  415 
America,  South,  463 
American  race,  51 
Amersham,  205 
Amiens,  224 
Amirante  isL,  407 
Amlwch,  120 
Amoo  r^  839 
Amour  r.,  839 
Amoy,  380 
Amsterdam,  309 
Anatolia,  341 
Ancona,  267 
Andalusia,  268 
Andaman  ial,, 
Andes  nUs,,  464 
Andorre,  57 
Angara  r. 
Angers,  230 
AngleseaisZ.,  119 
Angola,  402 
Angora,  343 
Angouleme,  231 
Angoumois,  221 
Angra,  406  ^ 

Anguilla  isL,  458 
Anhalt,297 
Anjou,  230 
Ankobar,  111 
Animals,  50 
Apnam,  378 
Annan,  160 
Annandale,  159 
Annapolis,  11 
Annapolis,  431 
Annesley  6.,  400 
Annobon  i«2.,  345 
Annonay,  237 
Antananarivo,  407 
Antibes,  243 


Antioosti  isL,  418 
Antigua  isL,  458 
Anti-Libanus  mts.  349 
Antilles,  Greater,  459 
Antilles,  Lesser,  461 
Antioch,  347 
Anti-Tauris,  349 
Antaim,  172 
Antwerp,  306 
Apalachian  mts.,  411 
Appenine  mts.,  63 
Appenzell,  331 
Appleby,  81 
Aquila,  269 
Arabia,  350 
Arabian  sea,  337 
Aracan,  376 
Aragon,  251 
Ai&isea,  222 
Aranjuez,  111 
Ararat  mt,,  349 
Arasr.,  Ill 

Aravulli,371 
Arbroatii,  151 
Ardmore,  205 
Arcadia,  274 
Archangel,  323 
Archipelago,  57 
Arcot,367 
Arctic  Ocean 
Ard^che,  237 
Ardennes,  226 
Ardennes  mts.,  244 
Ardnamurchan,  143 
Ardrossan,  155 
Arequipa,  469 
Arezzo,  268 
Argos,  272 
Ar^le,  153 
An^ge,  241 
Arizona,  448 
Arkansas,  437 
Arkansas  r,,  413 
Arklow,  180 
Aries,  242 
Arlon,  306 
Armagh,  174 
Armenia,  315 
Amhem,  311 
Amo  r.,  271 
Aroka,  444 


Arpino,  269 
Arran,  150 
Arran  isl,  170 
Arras,  225 
Artois,  220 
Ascension,  407 
Ashantee,  401 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 

109. 
Ashton,  87 
Asia,  336 
Asia  Minor,  341 
Asiatic  Bussia,  385 
Asinora  i,  271 
Askeaton,  186 
Aspinwall,  468 
Assam,  376 
Assaye,  363 
Assen,  311 
Assiniboine,  423 
Assouan,  398 
Assungion, 
Astorga,  262 
Astrabad,  354 
Astrachan,  327 
Asturias,  250 
Asturias  ttUs,,  257 
Atak,  862 
Athabasca  I,  415 
Athens,  273 
Athens,  433 
Atidone,  183 
Athy,  181 
Atlanta,  434 
Atlas  mts.,  891 
Atlantic,  20 
Attah,401 
Attica,  274 
Attock,  862 
Aube,  226 
Auburn,  429 
Auch,240 
Auckland,  484 
Auckland  u2.)  218 
Aude,  239 
Augsburg,  300 
Augusta,  426 
Augusta,  434 
Aurillac,  234 
Aurora,  440 
lAttningabafl,  359 
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AuBsa,  399 
Austin,  437,  445 
Anatralaai*,  477 
AnatraliA,  478 
^lutraluui  mts.,  474 
Anstria,  281 
Autun,  235 
Anvei^e  mts.,  244 
Auxerre,  236 
Ava,  377 

Avalanche,  an,  884 
Aveyron,  239 
Avignon,  242 
Avoca,  179 
Avonr.,  102 
Avon  r.,  131 
Awe,  I,  165 
Aylesbury,  113 
Ayr,  155 
Azerbijan,  353 
Azores  w.,  406 
Azov,  sea,  59 

Baba,  c.  338 
Bab-el-Mandeb«&,  338 
Babylon,  345 
Badajos,  254 
Baden-Baden,  301 
Baden.  Grand  D.,  301 
Baffin*s  h.,  409 
Bagdad,  346 
Bagnalstown,  181 
Bahamas  is.,  458 
Bahar,  360 
Bahia,467 
Bahrein  isl,  350 
Bahr-el-Tour,  350 
Baikal  I,  388 
Bailieborough,  175 
Baktehghan  /.,  355 
Baku,  386 
Bala,  120 
Bala  L,  133 
Balaclava,  326 
Balaton  I,  69 
Balbriggan,  179 
Balearic  is.,  256 
Balfroosh,  353 
Balize,  457 
Balkan  mts.,  62 
Balkash  L,  388 


Balkh,385 
Ballina.  189 
Ballinasloe,  189 
Ballymote,  190 
Ballyshannou,  171 
Baltic  sea,  58 
Baltic  Provinces,  319 
Baltimore,  431 ;  206 
Bamaluka,  278 
Bamean  Pass,  356 
Banbridge,  174 
Banbury,  114 
Banca,  476 
Band,  359 
Banda  Oriental,  478 
Bandon  r.,  195 
Bandon,  185 
Banff,  249 
Bangalore,  869 

Bangkok,  377 

Bangor.  119.  174 

Bank's  Land.  409 

Bann  r.,  196 

Bantry.  185 

Baramula,  370 

Barbadoes  isl. ,  458 

Barbuda  isl. ,  458 

Barca,  396 

Barcelona,  252 

Barcol,  388 

Bari,  269 

Barking,  91 

Barlett^  269 

Barmouth,  120 

B|imaul,  386 

mrnsley,  85 

Barnstable,  99 

Baroche,  366 

Baroda,  366 

Barrow  r.  195 

Barrow  st.  410 

Basingstoke,  98 

Basle,  330 

Basque  Provinces,  249 

Basse-terre,  458 

Bass  St,  482 
Bassora,  346 
Bastia,  244 
Batavia,  475 
Batesville,  437 
Bath,  101 


Bathurst,  400 
Bathurst,  480 
Batley,  85 
Baton  Rouge,  436 
Batoum,  344 
Bavaria,  299 
Bay  Is. 
Bayazid,  345 
Bayonne,  241 
Bazeilles,  226 
Beachy  Bead,  206 
Beam,  222 
Beaufort.  404 
Beaufort,  432 
iBeaamaris,  120 
Beaupreau,  230 
Beauvais,  224 
Bedford,  115 
Behar,  360 
Behring  St.  338 
Beira,  261 
Bejapore 
Belfast,  172 
Belfast  L.  198 
Belfort,  242 
Belgium,  304 

Belgrade,  278 

BeUe  Isle  /.,«46 

Belie  Isle,  St. 

Bellinzona,  334 

Beloches 

Beloochistan,  355 

Belper,  112 

Belturbet,  175 

BelviUe,  418 

Benares,  360 

Bencoolen,  475 

Bender,  326 

Bengal,  363 

Bengazi,  396 

Bengiiela,  402 

Benicia,  443 

Benin,  401 

Benin,  Bight  of  391 

Berar,  362 

Berbera,  403 

Berbex,  399 

Berbice,  473 

Berezov,  386 

Bergamo,  266 

Bergen,  316 
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Bergen-op-zoom,  811 
Berkshire.  96 
Berlin,  291 
Bermudas,  462 
Bermudas,  458,  409 
Berne,  332 
Berri,  221 
Bervie,  150 
Berwick,  79 
Berwickshire,  158 
Besancon,  236 
Betiiany,  348 
Bethlehem,  348 
Beveland  Is. 
B«wdley,  107 
Bexley,  401 
Beypoor,  368 
Beyrout,  347 
Bhawalpore,  359 
Bhooj,  366 
Bhopal,  363 
Bhotan,  370 
Bhurtpore,  364 
Biafra,  Bight,  401 
Bideford,  100 
Biggleswade,  115 
BilUo,  251 
Bilston,  105 
Binghampton,  429 
Bir,  182 
Birkenhead,  89 
Birmah,  376 
Birmingham,  108 
Biscay  B.  249 
Bisley,  102 
Bissao,  401 
Bitlis,  349 
Bizerta,  395 
Blackburn,  87 
Black  Forest,  303 
Blackrock,  179 
Black  Sea,  59 
Blackwater  R.  381 
Blenheim,  300 
Blessington,  180 
Blewfields,  456 
Bloemfontien,  405 
Blois,  232 
Blue  Mts,  411 
Bog  of  Allen,  182 
Bognor,  94 


Bogota,  Santa  F6  de 
Bohemia,  284 
Bohmer-Wald  (ifto.) 

302 
Boise,  446 
Bois-le-dnc,  311 
Bojador  (7. 
Bokhara,  385 
Bolan  Pass,  366 
Bolar-Tagh  MU.  338 
Bolivia,  410 
Bologna,  267 
Bolsena  L. 
Bolton,  87 
Bombay,  364 
Bona,  395 
Bonaire,  312 
Bonifacio  St.  60 
Bordeaux,  240 
Bore,  32 
Borneo,  476 
Borneo  /.  476 
Bomholm  /.  313 
Bomou,  402 
Borodino,  323 
Borodino,  323 
Bosnia,  277 
Bosna-Serai,  277 
Bosphorus  at.,  276 
Boston,  110 
Boston,  427 
Botany  B.,  375 
Bothnia,  g.,  60 
Bouches-du-Bhone, 

242 
Boulogne,  225 
Bourbon  /.  407 
Bourges,  233 
Boyce,  191 
Boyne  i?.,  194 
Brabant,  N.  311 
Brabant,  S.  306 
Bradford,  84 
Bradford,  97 
Braga,  261 
Braganza,  261 
Brahmapootra  R.  372 
Brahoes,  356 
Braintree,  186 
Bramnni,  372 
Brandenburg,  291 


Brantford  418 
Bray,  180 
Brazil,  467 
Brechin,  151 
Brecknock,  122 
Brecon,  122 
Bremen,  296 
Bremerwalden,  298 
Brenta,  r.,  271 
Brentford,  117 
Brescia,  266 
Breslau,  291 
Brest,  229 
Bridgenorth,  105 
Bridgeport,  428 
Bridgetown,  458 
Bridgewater,  101 
BridHngton,  85 
Brienz/.  334 
Brighton,  94,  482 
Brindisi,  269 
Brisbane,  480 
Bristol,  102 
Bristol  Channel,  1,36 
British  Columbia,  422 
British  America,  416 
British  India,  358 
British  Possessions, 

217 
Brittany,  220 
Bronte,  270 
Brockville,  419 
Bromley,  117 
Bromsgrove,  107 
Brooklyn,  429 
Bruges,  305 
Bninn,  284 
Brunswick,  297 
Brusa,  342 
Brussels,  306 
Bunker^s  Hill,  427 
Butterworth,  405 
BuchanNess,  143 
Buckingham,  112 
Buda,  285 
Buen  Ayre  /  458 
Buenos  Ayres,  475 
Buffalo,  429 
Bug  r. ,  327 
BuUth,  123 
Bukarest,  279 
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Bakovina,  285 
Bundelcund,  868 
Bulgaria,  278 
Bondoran,  198 
Bungay,  90 
Bargos,  251 
Barliogton,  427 
Barlington,  430 
Burlington,  442 
Burm^  376 
Burntisland,  152 
Burrow  Head, 
Burslem,  106 
Burton,  106 
Bunr,  87 
Buiuiire,  354 
Bute,  154 

Bytown,  or  Ottawa, 
418 

GabeUo,  471 
Cabes,  395 
Cabool,356 
Cadiz,  254 
Caen,  228 
Caffraria,  405 
CagUari,  271 
Ciw^  397 
Caithness,  147 
Calais,  225 
Calamatta 
Calcutta,  359 
Caldera,  470 
CaUcut,  368 
CaUfomia,  442 
Callao,  469 
Calm  Belt,  36 
Calpee,  361 
Calvados,  228 
Cambay  g.,  366 
Cambodia,  377 
Cambodia  r.,  33 
Cambrian  mto.,  127 
Cambridge,  115 
Cambridge,  427 
Cambridge  g.,  475 
Camden,  430 
Campan,  241 
Camp  Douglas,  447 
Campagna,  263 
Campeachy,  454 


Canada,  417 
Canara,  368 
Canary  w.  406 
Candahar,  356 
Candia,  279 
Cantal,  284 
Canterbury,  484 
Cantire,  MvM  of,  144 
Canton,  381 
Cape  Breton  «.  420 
Cape  Clear  i,  169 
Cape  Coast  Castle 
Cape  Colony,  403 
Cape  Fear  r. 
Cape  Sant^,  419 
Cape  Verd  w.  406 
Cape  Town,  404 
Caprera  i.,  271 
Capricorn,  2 
Capua,  269 
Cardiff,  122 
Cardigan,  120 
Cariboo,  422 
Caribbean  Sea,  409 
Carinthia,  283 
Carlisle,  80 
Carlow,  181 
Carlscrona,  315 
Carlsruhe,  307 
Carmarthen,  121 
Carmel  mty  348 
Carmen  t.,  454 
Carnarvon,  109 
Camatic,  366 
Carnic  Alps,  61 
Camiola,  283 
Caroline  U, 
Carolina  N.,  432 
Carolina  S.  432 
Carpathian  mto.  62 
Carpentaria  g,,  479 
Carrara 
Caracas,  471 
Carrick-on  -Shannon 
Carson  City,  445 
Cartagena,  253 
Casale,  264 
Cartago 

Cascade  mta.,  411 
Cashgar,  384 
Cashmere,  361 


Caspian  8ta,  852 
Castellon,  253 
Castilian  nUs,,  257 
Castlebar,  190 
Castletown,  123 
Castries,  458 
Catalonia,  252 
Catania,  270 
Cattaro,  286 
Cattegat»  The,  359 
Cauca  r.,  465 
Caucasia,  386 
Caucasus  mta.  363 
Cauvery  r.  372 
Cavan,  174 
CaviUa,  276 
Cawnpore,  360 
Cayenne,  474 
Cayman  U,  458 
Celebes  i,  477 
Centresville,  445 
Central      America, 

455 
Cephalonia  /.  273 
Ceram  %, 
Cerigo  i  274 
Cettigie,  377 
Ceuta,  394 
C^vennes  rata,  229 
Ceylon  i  373 
Chagos  %8. 
Chalons,  226 
Chamb^ry,  243 
Chamouni,  243 
Champagne,  243 
Champlain  I.  415 
Chandemagore,  371 
Chang-chow,  381 
mai,378 


Channel  is,,  123 
Chapala  L,  415 
Charente,  246 
Charleston,  433 
Charlestown,  458 
Charlottetown,  421 
Charleroi,  306 
Charleville.226 
Chatham,  418 
Chelmsford,  90 
Chemnitz,  296 
Cheuab  r.,  340 
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Cher,  233 
Cherbourg,  228 
Cherwell.  K.  90 
Chesapeake  6.  409 
Cheshire,  88 
Chester,  88 
Cheviot  hills,  175 
Chiavari,  265 
Chicago,  440 
Chicacole,  368 
Chichester,  94 
Chiem,  313 
Chilka  L.,  372 
Chili,  469 
ChUtem  hilU,  127 
Chimborazo  mts.,  464 
Ching-Kiang,  380 
Chinese  Empire,  375 
Chinese  Sea,  337 
Chinon,  332 
Chippewayan  mt.  411 
Choczim,  326 
Choo-Kiang  r. 
Chorley,  89 
Christiania,  346 
Christiansand,  316 
Christianstad,  459 
Chrifltchurch,  95 
Chuquisaca,  470 
Chur,  330 
ChurchiU  r.  423 
Cincinnati,  439 
Circars,  368. 
Circassians,  51 
Cirencester,  103 
Ciudad  Real,  255 
Ciudad  Vittoria.  225 
CivitaVecchia,270 
Clackmannan,  153 
Clairvaux,  227 
Clare,  187 
ClarksviUe,  437 
Clermont,  224 
Clermont-Ferrand, 

234 
Cleveland,  439 
Clew  B.  127 
Climate,  42 
Clones,  175 
Clonmel,  187 
Clouds,  39 


Clyde,  frith,  164 
Clyde  r.  164 
Coast  district,  285 
Coalbrookdale,  104 
Coast  Itange,  411 
Coblentz,  294 
Coburg-Gotha,  297 
Cochabamba,  464 
Cochin,  369 
Cochin-China,  378 
Cockermouth,  80 
Cosnac,  231 
Cohabamba,  470 
Coimbatore,  .368 
Coimbra,  262 
Coire,  330 
Colchester,  90 
Coldstream,  143 
Coleraine,  172 
Colesberg,  404 
Colima,453 
Colombia,  468 
Cologne,  294 
Colorado,  446 
Colorado  R.,  450 
Columbia,  437 
Columbia,  449 
Columbia,  433 
Columbia,  British,  422 
Columbia,  District, 

449 

Columbia  r.,  450 
Columbus,  439 
Colviller.,412 
Colochache,  464 
Comayagua,  456 
Como,  266 
Como  L.  69 
Comoro  Is,  407 
Compi6^De,  224 
Concepcion 
Concord,  427 
Cone,  233 
Congo,  402 
Congo  E,  393 
Connaught,  188 
Connecticut,  428 
Connemara,  189 
Constance,  338 
Constance  I.  69 
Constantine,  395 


Constantinople,  276 
Constadt,  301 
Continenty  a,  18 
Conway,  119 
Coorg,  368 
Cookstown,  176 
Cootehill,  175 
Cook's  St,  483 
Copeland  i.  190 
Copenhagen,  313 
Copiapo,  470 
Coquimbo 
Conlova,  254 
Corea,  382 
Corea  St.,  838 
Corfu  /.  273 
C(^nth,  273 
Cork,  183 
Cork  Harbour,  199 
Cornwall,  100 
Correze,  233 
Corrib  l„  197 
Corrientes 
Corsica.  244 
Corte,  245 
Corunna,  250 
Cos,  344 
Cossacs,  329 
Costa  Rica,  457 
Cote  d»Or,  235 
Cotes-du-Nord,  229 
Cotochache,  464 
Cotopaxi  nU,  464 
Cotswold,  127 
Cotswold  Range,  127 
CouncU  Bluffs,  442     ' 
Courland,  819 
Courtray,  305 
Coventry,  108 
Covington,  43 
Cowes,  96 
Cracow,  295 
Cradock,  404 
Crayon,  250 
Crefeld,  294 
Cremona,  266 
Cremnitz,  385 
Cressy,  295 
Crete  %.,  279 
Creuse,  233 
Crewe,  8S 
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Crieff,  152 
Cricklade,  98 
Crimea,  The,  325 
Croatia,  286,  278 
Cromarty,  148 
Cronstadt,  286 
Croydon*  91 
Cuba  /.  459 
Cuenca,  255 
CuUen,  149 
Cumana,  471 
Cumberland,  79 
Cumberland  /.  409 
Cumbrian  MU,  127 
Cupar,  152 
Curacao,  459 
CuriBche-Haff,  308 
Cutch,  355-6 
Cuttack,  360 
Cuzco,  469 
Cyclades,  274 
CycUmeSy  35 
Cyprus  1.  344 
Czemowitz,  285 

Dacca,  359 
Dacota,  446 
Dasot.,  821 
Dahomey,  401 
Dahl  r.,  817 
Dalkeith,  157 
Dalmatia,  286 
Damascus,  647 
Damaun,  871 
Damavend,  371 
Damietta,  398 
Dan,  179 

Danish  America,  415 
Danube  r.,  65 
Danubian  Principali- 
ties, 278 
Dantzic,  291 
Danemora,  316 
Dartmouth,  100 
Dartmoor,  99 
Darlington,  81 
Dardanelles,  59 
Darien  g.,  409 
Darien,  434 
Darling,  479 
Darmstadt,  301 


Daupbind,  221 
Davis's  iS^.,  410 
Davenport,  442 
Dax,  250 
Dayton,  439 
Dead  Sea,  349 
Deal,  63 
Debreczin,  286 
Deccan,  357 
Deer.,  133,  164 
Deer//.,  423 
Delaware,  431 
Delaware  r.,  403 
Delhi,  360 
Dembea  L,  39 
Demerara,  474 
Denbigh,  118 
Dender  r, 
Denmark,  812 
Denver,  447 
Dendermonde,  305 
Deptford,  93 
Derby,  111 
Derg  1, 171 
Derwent  river,  132 
Derwentwater  Z/.,  134 
Derr,  399 
Dernah,  396 
Desirade,  457 
Dessau 

Des  Moines,  842 
Desertas,  406 
Detmold 
Detroit,  439 
Dettingen,  300 
Deux-Sevres 
Deventer,  311 
Devonian  Mts.  157 
Devonshire,  98 
Dew,  39 
Dewsbury,  85 
Devizes,  97 
Devonport,  99 
Dhar,  363 
Diarbekir,  341 
Dibong,  872 
Dieppe,  227 
Dieu  i.,  247 
Difference  in  Time,  11 
Digne,  242 
Digoin,  235 


Dijon,  236 
Dinant,  306 
Dingle,  186    . 
Dingwall,  148 
Diss,  89 
Din,  871 
Dneiper  r.  64 
Dniester  r.  64 
Dolgelly,  120 
Dole,  236 
Dominion  of  Calladl^ 

317. 
Dominica  id.  458 
Don  r.  64,  164 
Donegal,  171 
Donegol,  398 
Donaghadee,  185 
Doncaster,  85 
Donetz  r.  64 
Dorchester,  99 
Dordogne,  239 
Dornoch,  118 
Dorsetshire,  98 
Dorking,  91 
Dorpat,  322 
Dore,  234 
Doubs,  236 
Douglas,  113 
Douror.,258 
Douay,  226 
Douay,  226 
Dover  93,  431 
Doveran  r.,  164 
Dovre-Field  mti.  262 
Drammen,  217 
Draken-berg  mtf. 
Drave  r.,  65 
Dragugnan,  242 
Dresden,  296 
Drenx,  232 
Drenthe,  311 
Dro^heda,  177 
Droitwich,  107 
Drome,  237 
Dublin,  175 
Dublin  6ay,  191 
Dubuque,  442 
Dudley,  107 
Dumblane,  152 
Dumfries,  159 
Dumbarton,  153 
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Dunbar,  209 
Dunmanway,  186 
Dundalk,  177 
Dundalk  hay^  198 
Dundee,  151 
Dunfermline,  152 
Dungeness,  76 
Dunkeld,  152 
Dunse,  158 
Dunstable,  115 
Dungannon,  176 
Dungarvan,  115 
Dunnet  M.,  144 
Dunenburg,  284 
Dunkirk,  225 
Dunleer,  111 
Dunedin,  484 
Durance  r.  66,  287 
Durango,  453 
Durazzo,  277 
D'Urban,  405 
Ihirham,  80 
Durrenstein^  282 
Dusseldorf,  284 
Dvina  N.  68,  69 
Dyle  7*.,  805 
Dysart,  152 
Dzoungaria,  317 

Earn  2. 165 
Eastern  8m,  337 
Eaux-Chandos,  241 
Ebenzee,  282 
Ebro  r.  166 
Ecliptic,  3 
Ecuador,  478 
Edenderry,  193 
Edinburgh,  85 
Eddystone,  99 
Edd,  400 
B.  Flanders,  305 
Egmont  ifnL,  484 
Egypt,  367 
Ehrenbreitstein,  294 
Eisleben,  293 
Eizenerz,  282 
EkatermSlay.  326^ 
Ekaterinburg,  366 
Elba  UL  268 
Elberf eld,  294 
Elbe  r.  67 


Elbeuf,  227 
Elburz  m«.,  354 
Elche,  233 
Electricity,  47 
El^  149 
ElHedjaz 
Elizabeth,  436 
Elizabeth,  430 
Elmira,  429 
Ehnina  isL  403 
Elsinore,  313 
Ely,  116 
Emden,  295 
Emilia,  267 
Ems,  297 
Enare,  69 
Enfield,  117 
England,  75 
English  Channel,  136 
Ennis,  187 
Enniskillen,  175 
Enniscorthy,  180 
Enos,  280 

Entre-Douroe-Minho 
Epping,  191 
Epsom,  91 
Erbil,  347 
E.  Retford,  41 
Erekei,  313 
Erie  I.  415 
Erivan,  381 
Erivan  I  381 
Erlangen  ,  300 
Erlau,  286 
Erne  L,  175,  196 
Erz-Gebirge  mto.  62 
Erzeroum,  845 
Escurial,  255 
Esk  r.,  164 
Esling,  282 
Essek,  286 
EssequibO)  474 
Essex,  90 
Esthonia,  319 
Estremadura,  254 
Errigal^  mU^  171 
Ethiopians,  51 
Etna,  mU  270 
Eton,  113 
EuboeaM^.,  274 
Euphrates  r.,  34d 


Eure,  227 
Eure-et-Loire,  232 
Europe,  19,  67 
Evauz,  233 
Evora,  261 
Evreux,  228 
Exe  r.,  182 
Exeter,  99 
Exmouth,  99 
Eylau,  291 

Fair  Head,  169 
Falaise,  228 
Falkirk,  158 
Falkland  m.,  474 
FaU  River,  428 
Falmouth,  100 
Falster  mZ.,  813 
Falun,  315 
Faroe  ial,  314 
Famham,  91 
Fars,  353 
Farsistan,  353 
FayetteviUe,  432 
Feejeeitf.,  486 
Fermanagh,  175 
Fermoy,  186 
Fernando  Pow;.,  891 
Ferrara,  267 
Ferrol,  250 
Ferukkabad,  360 
Fez,  395 
Fezzan,  396 
Fifeshire,  252 
Fihnore,  447 
Findhornr.,  163 
Finisterre,  249 
Finister-Aarhom,  334 
Finisterre  c.  228 
Finland  g.  323 
Flamborough  htad,  82 
FUnders,  305,  220 
Fleetwood,  87 
Flensburg,  250 
Fleurus,  306 
Flinders  Range,  479 
Flint,  118 
Florence,  268 
Florence,  435 
Florida,  434 
Flushing,  310 
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FoggU,  264 
Foix,241 
Formigny,  228 
Form  of  the  Earth,  3 
Fontalnebleau,  224 
Fontarabia,  251 
Fontenoy,  306 
Foo-choo,  360 
Foolahs,  400 
Forbach,  302 
Forfar,  160 
Forges,  227 
Formentera  ial.,  256 
Formosa  isl^  382 
Forres,  149 
Fort  Churchill,  95 
Fort  (xeorge,  422 
Fort  William,  210 
Forth  r.,  163 
Fortrose,  148 
Fort  York,  421 
Fossils,  24 
Foung-Yang,  381 
Foyle  I  171 
Foyle  r.,  171 
Foveaax  8t.  484 
France,  219 
Franche-Gomte,  221 
Frankfort,  292,  298, 

436 
Frauenfeld,  330 
Frazer  r^  412 
Fredericia 
Frederick  City,  431 
Fredericksburg,  432 
Frederiokton,  419 
Frederickshaab,  99 
Frederickshald,  317 
Freiburg,  296 
Freemantle,  481 
Freetown  400 
Fretival,  232 
Freyburg,  332 
Friedland,  291 
Friendly  w.,  487 
Frieshind,  311 
Fri8cheHa£E;303 
Frome,  101 
Fuldar.,67 
Fnnchal,406 
Fundy  &.,  409 


Fnnen  £»2.,  313 
Further  India,  375 

Gaeta,  269 
Gainsborough,  110 
Galatz,  269 
Galapagos  m. 
Galata,  276 
Galashiels,  159 
Galena,  440 
GaHcia,  249 
Galiez,  285 
Galilee,  sea,  349 
GalUpoli,  276 
Galloway,  mull,  143 
Galtee  mt8.,  190 
Galle,  373 
Galyeston,  437 
Galway,  188 
Gambia  r.,  400 
Gangam,  368 
Ganges  n,  238,  239 
Gap,  237 
Garda  lakcj  69 
Gard,238 
Gariepr.,  239 
Garonne  r.,  66 
Gascony,  239 
Gasie,  246 
Gastein,  283 
Gateshead,  81 
Gauritz  r. 
Gave  r.,  246 
Gaya,  360 
Gaza,  348 
Geelong,  482 
Gefle,  315 
Geneva,  223 
Geneva,  129 
Geneva  laJ:e,  68 
Genii  r. 
Genoa,  265 
Geosraphe  b. 
Geology,  23 
Georgetown,  376 ' 
Georgetown,  404 
Georgetown,  432 
Georgia,  433 
Georgia  UL,  433 
Gera 
Germany,  288 


Gerona,252 
Gers,  240 
Ghadames,  396 
Ghauts  mts.,  371 
Ghenneh,  398 
Ghent,  305 
Ghergong,  74 
Ghuznee,  357 
Ghilan,  350 
Ghizeh,  398 
Ghizni 

Giants'  Causeway,  136 
Gibraltar,  260 
Gien,  233' 
Giessen,  298 
Gijo%  250 
Gildford,  174 
Gille,  315 
Gilolo  wZ.,  476 
Girgeh,  398 
Gironde,  240 
Glaciers,  334 
Glamorgan,  111 
Glarus,  331 
Glai^w,  156 
Glogau,  292 
Glommen  r.,  317 
Glossop,  112 
Gloucester,  102 
Gluckstadt,  295 
Gnesen,  291 
Goa  id,,  371 
Godavery,  372 
Godhavn,  416 
Goerlitz,  293 
Gogmacog  hUU^  127 
Golconda,  363 
Gold  Coast,  401 
Gombroom,  354 
Gomul,  358 
Gondar,  399 
Good  Hope,  c.  392 
Goodwin  Sands,  32 
Googerat,  366 
Goole,  95 
Goratty,  376 
Goree  isl.,  401 
Gorlitz,  285 
Gosport,  124 
Goteborg,  401 
Gothland,  315,  317 
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Gottenbarg,  315 
Gottingen,  295 
Gozo  isl.  212 
Graham  Land,  115 
Graham's  Town,  404 
Grampian  mts,,  151 
Granada,  254 
Granard,  183 
Grand  Sien,  229 
Granville,  228 
Grantham,  110 
Granson,  333 
Gras8e,243 
Gratz,  282 
Gravelotte,  302 
Gravesend,  92 
Gray,  236 

Great  Bahama  isl.  409 
Great  Bear  L  415 
Great  Belt,  60 
Great  Britain,  73 
Great  Eigher,  334 
Great  Fish  r.,  428 
Great  Marlow,  113 
Great  Russia,  322 
Great  Salt  I  415 
Great  Salt  L.  City,  447 
Great  Slave  I.  415 
Greece,  272 
Greenland,  415 
Greenlaw,  158 
Greenock,  154 
Greenwich,  92 
Grenada  iel,,  459 
Grenadines  is.  459 
Grenoble,  237 
Gretna  Green,  171 
Greytown,  456 
Griefswald,  292 
Grimsby,  110 
Grimsel,  384 
Grisons,  330 
Grodno,  324 
Groningen,  311 
Gnadalaviar  r.,  253 
Guadalaxara 
Guadalajara,  453 
Guadalquivir  r.,  258 
Guadeloupe  isl.,  458 
Guadiana  r.,  258 
Goanazoato,  453 


Guarda,  261 
Guardafui  c,  392 
Guatemala,  455 
Guayaquil,  473 
Guelderland,  311 
Guelph,  419 
Gueret,  233 
Guernsey,  124 
Guiana,  474 
Guief ,  386 
Guienne,  222 
Gnioowar's  Ter.,  364 
Guildford,  91 
Guinea,  Lower,  401 
Guinegate,  225 
Gujerat,  866 
Gulf  Stream,  29 
Gulfof  Finland,  328 
Gulla,  403 
Gundava,  355 
Guriev,  386 
Gustavia,  459 
Gwalior,  364 

Haarlem,  309 
Haddington,  157 
Hadramaut,  350 
Haamus,  62 
Hague,  309 
Hainan,  m2.,  882 
Hainault,  305 
Hakodadi,  389 
Haleb,  347 
Halifax,  84,  429 
Halle,  293 
Ham,  225 
Hamadan,  353 
Hamar,  316 
Hamburg,  298 
Hamilton,  439 
Hamilton,  156 
Hamilton,  418 
Hamm,  303 
Hanmierfest,  817 
Hamoon  r.,  356 
Hampshire,  94 
Hampton,  117 
Hamus,  62 
Hang-chew,  882 
Hanfey,  106 
HannilMJ,441 


Hanover,  295,  427 
Haparanda,  315 
Hardanger/r.,  817 
Hardmatten,  l^e,  400 
Harlech,  120 
Harmattan,  35 
Harper's  Ferry,  432 
Harrisburg,  430 
Harrogate,  85 
Harrow,  117 
Hartford,  428 
Hartlepool,  81 
Harwich,  91 
Harz  mts,,  295 
Hasselt,  307 
Hastings,  94 
Havannah,  459 
Havel  r.,  67 
Haverfordwest,  121 
Havre,  227 
Hawick,  159 
Hawke  b,,  484 
Hay,  123 
HaytiM;.,461 
Heam,  124 
Hebrides  is.  147 
Hebron,  348 
Hechingen,  294 
Hedjaz,  350 
Heidelbergh,  301,  804 
Heilbron,  300 
Hekla  mt.j  814 
Helena,  437 
Helensburg,  153 
Holder,  310 
Heligoland  isl,  217 
Helmund  r.,  356 
Helsinefora,  322 
HelvelTyn  mt. 
Henley,  113 
Herat,  353 
Herault,  238 
Hereford,  104 
Hermanstadt,  286 
Hermopolis,  274 
Hemosand,  315 
Hertford,  112 
Herzegovina,  277 
Hesse,  298 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  298 
Hexham,  211 
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Heytesbury,  210 
Hielmar  I, 

High  Wycombe,  138 
HiQah,  346 
HiUs,  22 
Hillsborongh,  171 
Himalaya,  339 
Hinckley,  118 
Hindoo-EooBh     mts., 

888 
Hindostan,  357 
Hoang-Ho  r.,  881 
Hobart  Town,  488 
Hoboken,  430 
Hohenlinden,  300 
Hohenzollem,  294 
Holar,  314 
Holdemess,  82 
Holland,  308 
Holstein,  295 
Holyhead,  120 
Holywell,  128 
Homburg,  295 
Horns,  347 
Honan,  381 
Honduras,  456 
Honduras,  British  457 
Honflenr,  228 
Hong-Kong  w2.,  882 
Honiton,  100 
Honolulu,  486 
Hooffhiy  r.,  869 
Hook  ?iead,  199 
Horeb  mt.,  867 
Horizon,  2 
Hottentots,  404 
Houston,  437 
Howth  head,  179 
Huddersfield,  84 
Hudson,  429 
Hudson's  8tr, 
Hudson's  6.,  420 
Hudson  r.,  449 
Hu^,  378 
Hull,  83 
Humber  r.,  181 
Hungary,  285 
Hunter  r.,  481 
Huntingdon,  114,  115 
Hurdwar,  360 
Huron  lake,  415 


Huron,  439 
Hurricane,  a,  35 
Hurrur,  403 
Huy,  307 
Hydra,  274 
Hyeres  iai,  247 
Hythe,  98 

Iceland  m2.,  814 
Idaho,  446 
lie  de  France,  223 
Ilfracombe,  100 
Hi,  r.  388 
III  r.  302 

Ille  et  Vilaine,  229 
Illinois,  440 
Illinois  r.  414 
Illyrian  coast,  285 
Ilmen,  7(> 
India,  74 
Indiana,  439 
Indianapolis,  448 
Indian  ocean,  20 
Indian  ter.,  449 
Indre,  233 
Indre  et  Loire,  232 
Indus  r.  340 
Indore,  363 
Inhambane,  403 
Inkerman,  326     - 
Inn  r.,  287 
Innspruck,  283 
Inverary,  150 
Inverness,  148,  149 
Ionian  is,,  273 
Iowa,  442 
Iowa  city,  442 
Iowa  r.  442 
Ipswich,  90 
Irak-Adjemi,  352 
Irak-Arabi,  846 
Iran,  352 
Ireland,  169 
Irish  sea,  59 
Irkutsk,  387 
Irrawaddy  r.,  378 
Irtish  r.,  388 
Irvine,  155 
Irvinestown,  175 
Irwellr.,  133 
Isar  r.,  303 


Ischia  isl,  269 
Iserlohn,  293 
Isere,  236 
Isis  r.,  118 
Iskenderoon,  g.,  347 
Islay  ial.,  147 
Isle  of  France,  219 
Islamabad,  370 
Ismail,  279 
Isothermal  lines,  43 
Ispahan,  353 
Issik-Konl,  lake, 
Italy,  263 
Itasca,  L,  413 
Iviza  isl.,  256 

Jacksonville,  434 
Jackson,  439 
Jackson.  435 
Jafifoa,  373 
Jaffa,  348 
Jahde,  294 
Jaloofs,  400 
Jamaica  isl.,  460 
James  6.,  409 
James  r.,  450 
Jamestown,  407 
Janina,  277      * 
Jantra,  280 
Japan,  388 
Japanese  sea,  887 
Jarnac,  231 
Jassy,  279 
Java  w2.,  470 
Jeba,401 
Jedburgh.  159 
Jeddo,  389 
Jefferson  city,  441 
Jelalabad,  356 
Jemappes,  306 
Jena,  297 
Jenneh,  402 
Jersey  isl.,  430         \ 
Jerusalem,  347 
Jethou,  124 
Jhanse,363 
Jhalawan,  355 
Jhelumr.,  840 
Jiddah,  351 
Jockmock,  316 
Johnkoping,  315 
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JoUba  r. ,  893 
Jordan  r.,  346,  426 
Juan  Fernandez  ish 

470 
Jucar  r.,  258 
Jungfrau,  334 
Juggemaat,  360 
Jumna  r.,  840 
Jura,  236 
Jura  mta.f  61 
Jutland,  313 
Juyjuy,  472 

Kabool,  356 
Kaffa,  328 
Kaffraria,  405 
Kairwan,  895 
Kaisariyeh,  311 
Kaluga,  323 
Kama  r.,  64 
Kalmar,  315 
Kamos,  287 
Kamtschatka,  387 
Kamtschatka,  sea  off 

888 
Kandalaska,  58 
Kandy,  878 
Kangaroo  id.,  480 
Kano,  402 
Kansas,  441 
Karoon  r. ,  354 
Kan,  345 
Kashan,  353 
Kastamouni,  343 
Katrine,  L,  165 
Kazan,  326 
Keady,  174 
Keeper  mto.,  193 
Kehl,  301 
Kelat,  355 
Kells,  178 
Kelso,  159 
Kendal,  81 
Kent,  92 
Kentucky,  438 
Kenneh,  398 
Kenilworth,  108 
Keokuk,  442 
Kermanshah,  351 
Kerry,  186 
Kertch,  326 


Kerkhah,  354 
Keswick,  80 
Kettering,  114 
Key- West,  434 
Keys,  409 
Kharput,  345 
Khatmandoo,  370 
Khandeish,  365 
Khartoom,  398 
Kherson,  326 
Khiva,  385 
Khokan,  385 
Khorassan,  354 
Khuzistan,  858 
Kiakhta,  387 
Kidderminster,  107 
Kidwelly,  171 
Kier,  324 
Kiel,  295 

Killieshandra,  175 
Killamey,  186 
Killaloe,  187 
KUdare.  181 
Kilkenny,  180 
Kilmarnock,  155 
Kincardine,  150 
King-ki-tao,  383 
Kong's  county,  182 
Kingston,  91 
Kingstown,  179 
Kingston,  418 
King-te-Chiang,  381 
Kintore,  150 
Kingscourt,  175 
Kinsale,  186 
Kinross,  153 
Kirin-oola,  383 
Kirjath-Arba,  348 
Kirghiz  Steppes,  886 
Kurkcudbright,  160 
Kirkwall,  146 
Kistna  r.,  372 
Kishenan*  326 
KiusiuitfZ.,  386 
Kizil  Irmak  r.  849 
Kizil  Ozan  r.,  283 
Kizil-Aras,  354 
Kizliar,  327 
Klagenfurt,  288 
Klausenburg,  286 
Knaresborough,  85 


Knockmiledown  193 
KnoxvUle,  438 
Kobnor,  384 
Kobbe,  402 
Kodavendikiar,  342 
Koelin  mta.,  62 
Kohi.Baba,  356 
Kola,  323 
Komom,  285 
Konka,  40^ 
Konigsberg,  291 
Kong  mt8.y  401 
Konieh,  343 
Kordofan.  398 
Kos  ial,  344 
Kostroma,  323 
Krasnoiarsk,  386 
Kraals,  405 
Kreutz,  303 
Kuen-lnn  mts,,  881 
Kuku-Nor  I, 
Kur  r.,  387 
Kurdistan,  345 
Kurile  isL,  889 
Kurrachee,  366 
Kurds,  355 
Kurskh,  323 
Kuma,  349 
Kuldja,  387 
Kutayah,  342 

Laaland  Ul,  313 
Labrador,  421 
Labuan  isl,  476 
Laccadive  isL,  374 
Lachlan  r.,  479 
Ladoga  I,  69,  272 
Ladrone  isl,,  485 
Lagoona,  26 
La  Ouayra,  472 
La  Granja,  251 
Lagos,  400 
La  Hogue,  228 
Lahore,  862 
Lake  City,  444 
Lake  of   the  Woods, 

415 
La  Mianch,  228 
Lampeter,  121 
Lammermnir  fiUU,  161 
Langres,  227 
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Lanark,  155 

Lancashire,  85 
Lancaster,  86 
Lancaster  sound,  410 
Landan,  390 
Lander,  158 
Landes,  240 
Land's  End,  c,  76 
Langeland  w/.,  313 
Languedoc,  221 
Lansing,  439 
Laos,  378 
Laon,  224 
La  Paz,  471 
Lapland,  318 
La  Plata,  472 
La  Plata  r.,  466 
La  Puebla,  453 
Laplanders,  328 
Lar,  354 
La  Eochelle,  231 
Larios,  355 
Laristan,  353 
Latakia,348 
La  Union,  456 
Laurenceburg,  440 
Laurvig,  317 
Lauenburg,  365 
Laanceston,  100,  483 
Lausanne,  233 
Laval,  231 
Lawrence,  427 
Lawrence,  444 
Laybach,  282 
Laytown,  178 
Lear.,  132 
LeadhiUs,  155 
Leamington,  108 
Leavenworth,  444 
Lecompton,  444 
Ledbury,  104 
Lee  r.,  195 
Leeds,  83 
Leek,  106 
Leeuwarden,  311 
Leeuwin  c,  479 
Leeward  i,  461 
Leghorn,  268 
Legnago,  267 
Leicester,  108,  109 
Leinster,  176 


Leipsic,  296 
Leitb,  157 
Leitrim,  180 
Le  Mans,  231 
Lemberg,  284 
Lena  r..  388 
Leominster,  109 
Leon,  255,456 
Lepanto,  272 
Le  Pay,  237 
Lerins,  247 
Lerwick,  146 
Lerida,  252 
Lesbos  isl.  345 
Leak,  333 
Lenkerbad,  333 
Levant  Sea,  341 
Leven  I.,  166 
Lewiston,  426 
Lewes,  94 
Lexington,  438 
Leyden,  309 
Lhassa,  384 
Liakhov  isl,,  338 
Libanus  mte.,  349 
Liberia,  401 
Libertad,  456 
Lichtenstein,  301 
Lichfield,  106 
liege,  306 
Liestan,  330 
LiflFord,  171 
Liffey  r.,  195 
Lille,  225 
Lima,  469 
Limbure,  306 
Limerick,  186 
Limoges,  254 
Limousin,  221 
Lincoln,  109 
Linkoping,  315 
Linlithgow,  156 
Linnhe  /.,  66 
Linze,  282 
Lionnais,  221 
Lipari  isl.  270 
Lippe-Detmold,  298 
Lisbon,  261 
Lismore,  185 
Lissa,  286 
Little  Rock,  437 


Little  Rnssia,  324 
livadia,  272 
Liverpool,  86 
Liverpool  Range  mis, 

480 
lissoe,  306 
Llandies,  121 
Llanidloes,  120 
Llandofi^  122 
Llandovg,  121 
Llobregat,  258 
Loango,  4^2 
Loch£aiii,  166 
Lochy  ^ 
Lodi,266 
Lofoden  t.,  66 
Loire,  234 
Loire  et  Cher,  232 
Loire-Infeiieure,  229 
Loire  r.  66 
Loiret,  232 
Lokeren,  305 
Lombaidy,  265 
Lomond  I.,  165 
London,  116 
London,  418* 
Londonderry,  171 
Long  isl,  429 
Longford,  183 
Longitude,  13 
Lons,  236 
Loo  Choo  isL,  389 
L'Orient,  229 
Lorraine,  302 
Lot,  241 

Lot  and  Garonne,  239 
Louisburg,  420 
Louisiana,  436 
Louisville,  438 
Louth,  110, 177 
Loughborough,  105 
Lough  Allen,  197 

Derg,  197 

Foyle,  198 

Neagh,  196 

Louvain,  306 
Louviers,  228 
Low  is.,  487 
Lowell,  427 
Lower  Austria,  282 
Lower  Calif  ornia,  442 
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Lower  Guinea,  84 
Lowestoft,  90 
Lowtherstown,  175 
Lowther  Hills,  161 
Lozere,  238 
Lubeck,  298 
Lucca,  268 
Lucan,  195 
Lucerne,  231 
Lucerne,  lake  68 
Lucknow,  361 
Ludlow,  105 
Lugano,  lake  69,  330 
Lulea,  316 
Lund,  315 
Lundy,  m2.,  76 
Lupata  mis.,  391 
Lurgan,  174 
Luristan,  354 
Lus,  355 
Luton,  115 
Luxemburg,  311 
Luzon  ial.,  478 
Lym  Fiord,  313 
Lyndhurst,  79 
Lynn,  427 
Lynne  Regis,  98 
Lyonnais,  221 
Lyons,  235 
Lyons,  g.  of,  235 

Maas  r.,  812 
Macao,  381 
Mackenzie  r.,  423 
Macon,  235 
Macroom,  195 
Madagascar  ial,  406 
Madeira  isL  405 
Madeira  r.,  466 
Madison,  447 
Madras,  367 
Madrid,  225 
MsBlstrom,  318 
Maestricht,  810 
Maghera,  172 
Magillicuddy   Reeks, 

193 
Magadoxo,  403 
Magdala,  68 
Magdala,  399 
Magdalena  r.  465 


Magdeburg,  293 
Mageroe  isL 
Maggiore  L  69 
Magynos,  288 
Mahanuddy  r.  372 
Mah^,  871 
Mahon,  256 
Maidstone,  92 
Mainland,  146 
Maine,  220 

Maine  and  Loire,  230 
Maine r.,  489 
Maitland,  480 
Majorca  isl.  256 
Malabar,  368 
Malacca,  326 
Malaga,  254 
Malahide,  179 
Malar  L,  69 
Malay,  377 
Malaysia,  475 
Malays,  51 
Maldive  id.  374 
Malines,  306 
Malin  Head,  69 
MaUow,  186 
Malmo,  315 
Malplaquut,  226 
Malta  ial.  272 
Malton,  85,  91 
Malvern,  107 
Man,  51 
Man  i8L  123 
Manaar  g.,  378 
Managua^  456 
Managua  I, 
Manche,  228 
'Manchester,  86 
Mancbooria,  383 
Mandal^k, 
Mandalay,  377 
Mandari,  446 
Mandingoes,  401 
Maner  l„  303 
Manfoulah, 
Manfredonia,  g,  of,  15 
Mangalore,  368 
Manilla,  477 
Manissa,  341 
Mannheim,  301 
Manor  Hamilton,  190 


Manresa,  252 
Mantua,  267 
Manzanares,  r.,  249 
Map  of  the  World,  17 
Maracaybo,  471 
Maranliao,  467 
Maranon  r. ,  466 
Maravi  L 
Marches,  267 
Marengo,  265 
Margarita  isl,  145 
Margate,  92 
Margha,  353 
Marienburg,  291 
Mariner's  comp.,  47 
Marianne  isl.,-  485 
Marie    Galante   isl, 

458. 
Maritza  r.,  276 
Marlborough,  484 
Marmora  itf/.,  275 
Marmora  sea,  275 
Mame,  226 
Mame  r.,  246 
Marosa,  287 
Marquesas  is.,  477 
Marsala,  276 
Marseilles,  242 
Marshall  is.,  486 
Martaban  g.,  888 
Martinique  isl,  458 
Marviedro,  253 
Maryborough,  182 
Maryland,  431 
Maryport,  52 
Marysville,  438 
Mascara,  395 
Massachusetts,  427 
Massovah,  399 
Masulipatam,  368 
Matamoras,  453 
Matanzas,  460 
Matara,  252 
Mathematical  Qeog.,  1 
Matlock,  112 
Matowla,  406 
Matrieh,  398 
Matterhorn,  334 
Mauritius,  isl,  407 
Mayence,  298 
Mayenne,  251 
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Maykiangr.  76 
Maynooth,  186 
Mayo,  190 
Masamet,  238 
Mazanderan,  353 
Mazatlan,  453 
Meander,  r. 
Meanee,  366 
Meath,  178 
Meaux,  224 
Meoca,  351 
Mechlin,  306 
Mecklenburg-Schwe- 

rin,  297 
Mecklenbarg-Streliiz, 

297 
Medeah,  395 
Medina,  351 
Mediterranean  nea,  59 
Medway  r.,  182 
Meenit,  361 
Meinam  r. ,  377* 
Meisseo,  296 
Mekran,  355 
Melbourne,  483 
MeUnda,  403 
Melton  Mowbray,  109 
Melun,  224 
Melville,  i.  409  (ii) 
Memel,  291 
Memel  r.,  68 
Memphis,  438 
Mende,  238 
Mendip  HiUs,  101 
Meodocino  c.  110 
Mendoza, 
Mentone,  243 
Mequinez,  393 
Merida,  255.  454 
Merioneth,  120 
Meroe,  898 
Meron,  363 
Mersey  r.,  133 
Mery,  227 
Mesched,  354 
Mesopotamia,  345 
Messina,  270 
Metz,  302 
Meurthe,  220 
Meuse,  302 
Mexico,  452 


I  Mexico,  g,  of,  409 
Mezen,  244 
Mezieres,  226 
Miako,  888 
Miana,  853 
Michigan,  440 
Michigan,  439 
Michigan  2.  415 
Michoacan,  100 
Middleburg, 
Middlesborough,  84 
Middlesex,  116 
Midhurst,  94  * 
Milan,  265 
Milianah,  395 
Military  Frontier 
Milford,  121 
MiUedgeviUe,  433 
Milnthorpe,  81 
Milwaukie,  441 
Minch,  the,  144 
Mincio  r.*  68 
Mindanao  isL,  ^TJ 
Mindello,  406 
Minden,  293 
Mineapolis,  444 
Minhor.,258 
Minnesota,  443 
Minorca  t.  256 
Minsk.  324 
Miosen  L 
Miquelon  i.,  415 
Miremont,  239 
Mirzapore,  869 
Mississippi  r.  413 
Mississippi,  435 
Missolonglu,  273 
Missouri  r,  441 
Missouri.  414 
Mittau,  322 
Mizen  Head,  c. 
Moate,  183 
Mobile,  435 
MobiUe,  324 
Mocha,  351 
Modena,  267 
Mogody,  395 
Mogador,  394 
Moldau  r.,  284 
Moldavia,  278 
Molucca^  iff.,  477 


Monaco,  243 
Monaghan,  175 
Monasterevan,  195 
Mondego  262 
Monghyr,  859 
Mongolia,  383 
Mongolian,  51 
Monmouth,  103  - 
Monrovia,  40 1 
Mona,  306 
Monsoons,  38 
Montana, 
Montargris,  23S 
Montauban,  239 
Mont  Blanc,  244 
Montbrison,  284 
Mont  Genis,  244 
Mont  de  Marsan,  240 
Montehobo,  377 
Monte  Junto  rrUs. 
Monte  Negro, 
Monte  Video,  103 
Montgomery  (  Wales), 

128 
Montgomery,  435 
Montpellier,  238 
Montpelier,  427 
Montreal,  419,  239 
Montrose,  151 
Montserrat  i  458 
Monza,  266 
Mooltan,  63 
Moon,  mts.  of  the,  84 
Moorshedebad,  359 
Morava  r.  46 
Moravia,  40 
Moravia,  28 
Moray,  47 
Moray  Firth,  144 
Morbihan,  259 
Morea,  273 
Morecambe  b,,  186 
Morelia,  453 
Moreton  Bay,  479 
Morgarten,  336 
Morlaix,,  229 
Morley,  405 
Morocco,  398 
Moscow,  822 
Moselle  r.,  802 
Moskva  r.,  392 
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Mostaganem,  395 
Mostar,  297 
Mosul,  840 
Motions  of  Earth,  4 
Mottojama  mto. 
Moukden,  383 
Moulins,  238 
Moulmein,  376 
Mountains,  21 
Mount  Brandon,  173 
Mount  Leinster,  192 
Mountmellick,  182 
Mount  Nephin,  192 
Mountrath,  182 
Mount's  &.,  100 
Moume  mta,  192 
Mourzouk,  396 
Mowna  Lea,  486 
Mowna  Kea,  486 
Mozambique,  403 
Mozambique  chan. 
MuaUtcb,  342 
Mulhacen,  257 
Mulhouse,  302 
Mullingar,  183 
MuUm/.,  147 
Mulluvia,  393 
Munich,  293 
Munster,  184 
Munster,  293 
Murcia,  249 
Muritz  I.  308 
Murray  r.,  480 
Murrumbidgee  r.,  480 
Muscat,  361 
Musselburgh,  157 
Mysore,  369 
Mytilene,  345 

Naas,  181 
Nablous,  342 
I^advoo,  443 
Nagasaki,  389 
Nagpore,  362 
Nain,  422 
Nairn,  149 
Namur,  306 
Nancy,  243 
Nankin,  380 
Nan-Kiang,  380 
Nangebaog,  381 


Nantes,  230 
Naples,  269 
Napoleon,  437 
Napoli-de-Romania, 

273 
Napol-Vendu,  230 
Narbonne,  239 
Narva,  322 
Nashville,  437 
Nassau,  458 
Natal  404 
Natchez,  435 
Nauplia,  273 
Navan,  178 
Navarino,  273 
Navarre,  252 
Naze,  The.  76 
Neagh,  2.,  196 
Neath,  122 
Nebraska,  445 
Neckar  r.,  801 
Nedjed,  350 
Negro  c,  406 
Negropont  isl.,  272 
Neilgherry  Mts,,  371 
Neisse,  303 
Nelson,  484 
Nenagh,  187 
Nepaul,  370 
Nertchinsk,  387 
Nercudda  r.  372 
Ness  L  166 
Netherlands,  808 
Neufchatel,  362 
Neusutz,  286 
Neusiedler.See,';€2 
Neu-Strelitz, 
Neva,  r.,  327 
Nevada,  445 
Nevers,  238 
Nevis,  w.,  458 
New  Albany,  440 
N.  Amsterdam,  475 
Newark,  427 
New  Bedford,  427 
Newbridge,  181 
N.  Brunswick,  419 

—  Britain,  i».,  107 

—  Brunswick,  430 

—  Castile,  255 
Newcastle,  79,  106 


Newcastle-under- 

Lyne,  106 
New  Dongola,  399 
New  Forest,  94 
Newfoundland,  422 

—  Granada,  468 

—  Guatemala,  456 

—  Guinea,  484 

—  Galloway,  160 

—  Hampshire,  426 

—  Haven,  428 
New  Haven,  94 

—  Jersey,  429 

—  Leinster  is.,  484 
Newmarket,  116 

—  Mexico,  448 

—  Munster  t.  484 

—  Orleans,  436 
Newport  QEng.),  96 
Newport,  428 
Newport  (Mayo),  189 
New  Providence,  438 
Newry,  174 

^  South  Wales,  480 
New  Strelitz,  297 
New  Taranaki,  484 
Newtown,  120 
Newtownards,  174 

—  Ulster  w.,  484 

—  York,  428 

—  Westminster,  422 

—  Zealand,  483 
Niagara,  418 
Nicaragua,  456, 
Nicaria  w., 
Nice,  243 
Nicobariff.,  374 
Nicosia,  344 
Niemen  r., 
Nieuport,  305 
Nieuveldt  mts,, 
Nievre,  238 
Niger  r.,  393 
Nigritia,  402 
Nijni  Novgorod,  822 
NUe  Countries,  392 
Nile  r.,  392 
Nimeguen,  811 
Nineveh,  346 
Ning-po,  380 
Niphon  id,,  888 
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Nismes'  238 
Nithr.,  169 
Nivernais,  221 
Nogent,  227 
Noirmoutier  itL,  37 
Kola,  269 
Nord,  223 
Nordland,  816 
Nore  r.,  195 
Norfolk,  89 
Norfolk,  432 
Norfolk  M^,  216 
None  Alps,  €1 
Norkopping,  315 
Normandie,  220 
Norrland,  314 
Northampton,  428 
Northampton,  114 
N.  America,  408 
N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  82. 
North  Berwick,  158 
N.  Channel,  169 
N.  Esk,  164 
N.  Foreland  c,  61 
N.  Germany,  289 
N.  Holland,  309 
N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
N.  Sea.  59 

ShieldB,  79 

OVne,  163 

Northumoerland,  78 
North  W.  Provinces, 

860 
Northwich,  89 
Norway,  316 
Norwich,  89 
Norwich,  428 
Nossi-B^  isl,f 
Nottingham,  110 
Noutron,  239 
Nova  Scotia,  420 
Nova  Zembla,  828 
Novgorod,  320 
Novi,  265 
Nubia,  398 
Nueva  Leon, 
Nuremburg,  800 
Nyanza  l.,B9l 
Nyassa  L,  891 

Oakham,  110 


Oakland,  443 
Oasis,  896 
Oaxaoa,  453 
Oaygen,  33 
Oban,  154 
Obi  g.,  888 
Obi  r.,  388 
Ocean,  26 
Oceania,  475 
Ochill  Hills,  162 
Ochrida^, 
Ocker  r., 
Oconee,  433 
Odensee,  313 
Oden-W^ald,  ntfe.,  303 
Oder  r.,67 
Odessa,  826 
Oesel  t., 
Offenbach,  001 
Ogdensbox^  429 
OgUo,  271. 
Ohio,  438 
Ohio,  r.,  224 
Oise,  224 
Oka,  r. 

Okhotsk  sea,  387 
Ohuid,t.,  317 
Old  CastUe,  251 
Oldpastle,  178 
Oldenburg,  297 
Oldham,  88 
016ron,  is.,  231 
Olmutz,  284 
Obiey,  110 
Olonetz,  323 
Olympia,  446 
Omagh,  176 
Omaha,  445 
Oman,  350 
Oman,  g. ,  350 
Omoa,  456 
Omsk,  387 
Onega,  (i)— (ii)— (iii) 
Onega,  /.,  68 
Ontario,  L,   (i) — (ii) 

414,  415,  418 
Ophir,  wite.,  110 
Oporto,  262 
Orange,  242 
Orthez,  241 
Orty,  268 


Orebio,  317 
Oran,  895 
Orange,  r.  393 
Orange,  State,  405 
Oranto,  (i) — (ii) 
Oraxi,  mto.,  80 
Oregon,  (i),  443— (ii) 
Orenburg,  327 
Off  a,  345 
Orihuela,  253 
Orinoco,  r.,  465 
Orissa,  869 
Oristano,  271 
Orkney,  ial.  145 
Orleanaia,  221 
Orleans,  232 
Ormus,  isl.,  (i) — (ii 
Ome,  228 
Orontes,  r.,  846 
Orsana,  287 
Oshawa,  418 
Oshkoshi  441 
Ostend,  806 
Ostia,  270 
Oswestry,  104 
Oswego,  429 
Oswestiy,  104 
Otago,  484 
Otaheite  i^/.,  487 
Ottawa,  418 
Oude,  361 

Over-Elakkee  it/.,  808 
Over-Yssel,  811 
Oviedo,  250 
Owhyhee,  id.,  487 
Oxford,  118 
Oxygen,  33 
Ozark,  mta.,  412 . 

Pacific  Ocean,  20 
Padua,  267 
Pains  wick,  102 
Paisley,  154 
Palembang,  475 
Palencia,  261 
Palermo,  270 
Palk'sft,,  373 
Pahna,  256 
Palos,  264 
Paltee  I.,  884 
Pampas,  16 
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Pampelana,  252 
Panama,  468 
Pangerangon  nUt., 

110 
Papal  States,  269 
Papua  isL 
Paraguay,  472 
Paramaribo,  474 
Parahyba,  468 
Paramatta,  481 
Parana  (i),  466 
Parim^  mia.,  460 
Paris,  227 
Paro  Ul,  274 
Parotryba,  467 
Parsonstown,  182 
Pasco,  469 
Pas  de  Calais,  225 
Patagonia,  470 
Patay,  283 
Paterson,  430 
Patmos  isl.f  345 
Patna,  360 
Patras,  273 
Patterson,  430 
Pau,  241 
Pavia,  266 
PaxoM2.,266 
Peace  r.,  423 
Pe-cheli,  379 
Peebles,  158 
Peel,  123 
Pegu,  876 

Peiho  r.,  381 

Peipus  Z.,  69 

Pekin,380 

Pelemier,  251 

Pelew  is^  485 

Pella,  406 

Pembroke,  121 

Pembina,  421 

Penang  t.,  376 

Pennine  mts.,  127 

Pennsylyania,  430 

Penrhyn,  213 

Penritii,80 

Pensacola^  434 

Pentland  Firth,  145 

Pentland  Hills,  157 

Penza,  327 

Penzance,  100 


Peoria,  440 
Peran,  244 
Perigueux,  239 
Perim  isL,  351 
Perim,  361 
Perm,  326 
Pemambuco,  467 
Perouse,  838 
Perpignan,  241 
Persia,  352 
Persian  g.,  838 
Perth,  151 
Peru,  468 
Perugia,  268 
Peschiera,  267 
Peshawur,  366 
Pesth,  285 
Petchorar.,  327 
Peterborough,  114 
Peterhead,  150 
Petersburg,  432 
Peterwardein,  287 
Petropaulovski,  887 
Phalsburg,  302 
PhUadelphia,  430 
Philippine  is.,  478 
Philippeville,  396 
Philipstown,  188 
Piacenza,  267 
Picardy,  220 
Piedmont,  264 
Pietermaritzburg,  406 
Pilsen,  284 
Pinos ««/.,  458 
Pisa,  268 
Pitea,  316 
Pittsburg,  430 
Plains,  22,  68 
Plants,  49 
Plassy,  369 
Platten-See  l,  69 
Plattsburg,  429 
Plauen,  808 
Plinlimmon,  127 
Plymouth,  99 
Po  r.,  66 

Point  de  Galle,  373 
Pointe-^-Pitre,  468 
Poitiers,  230     . 
Poitou,  220 
Poland,  826 


Polotsk,  324 
Policastro  g,, 
Pollockshaws,  164 
Polots,  354 
Polynesia,  486 
Pomerania,  299 
Pomona,  146 
Pondicherry,  371 
Pontarlier,  236 
Pontevedra,  250 
Pontus,  103 
Pontypool,  103 
Poiitypool,  68 
Poole,  98 
Pooniih,  365 
Popayan,  468 
Popocatapetlmt.,  464 
Port-au-Prince,  458 

Elizabeth,  404 

Hudson, 


—      ^ 

Portadown,  174 
Portarlington,  182 
Port  Glasgow,  154 
Port  Hope,  418 
Portland,  439,  443 
Portlaw,  186 
Portmahon.  266 
Porto  Santo,  406 
Port  Patrick,  160 
Port  Philip,  479 

St.  Julian,  470 

Said,  397 

St.  Louis,  401 


Portsea,  149 
Portsmouth,  489 
Portree,  167 
Port  Eepublican,  458 
Portugal,  261 
Port  Victoria,  407 

of    Spain,  468 

Praya,  406 


Posen,  291 
Potomac  r.,  412 
Potosi,  470 
Potsdam,  292 
Potschefstrom,  404 
Potteries,  106 
Poughkeepsie,  429 
Poyang-hou,  382 
Pra^^  284 
PnurieSy  15 

33 
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Fk«gel  r.,  303 
Presbniig,  286 
Pre80ofctk86 
Prasootfe,  448 
Presteign,  128 
Preston,  87 
Prince  Edward  «.,  4C9 
Prince  of  Wales  t.,  376 
Pripet»  6i 
Privas,  287 
Prome,  376 
ProTence,  222 
Providence,  428 
Pnusia,290 
Puebia,  La,  453 
Puerto  Rico,  458 
Pnltava,  324 
Pultowa,  322 
Pultnak,  325 
Punjab,  362 
Puno,  469 
Putlena,  292 
Pnyde  Saucy,  244 
Puy-de-Dome,  234 
Pyrenees  mte.,  62 

(B)  241 

(H)240 

Quadrilateral,  the,  267 
Quang-tnng,  379 
Quang-se,  379 
Quantock  hiUs,  127 
Quatre  bras,  306 
Quebec,  418 
Quebec  Province,  418 
Queen  Charlotte's  409 
Queen's  county,  182 
Queensland,  482 
Queenstown,  185 
Qaeretaro,  ^3 
Quiberon  b,,  229 
Quickjock,  316 
Quillimane,  403 
QuUon,  369 
Quimper,  229 
Quito,  473 
Quorran,  393 

Baab  r.,  286 
Rabat,  394 
Radnor,  123 


Ea;;usa^  286 
EUjpootana^  859 
Raleigh,  432 
RamiSies,  306 
Ramsgate,  92 
Rangoon,  376 
Ra^^llo,  265 
Raphoe,  171 
Rathgar,  179 
RathUnw^.,  198 
Rathmines,  173 
Ratisbon,  300 
Raveer.,  340 
Ravenna,  267 
Reading,  430 
Reddit^  107 
Red  River  Set,  420 
Red  r.,  231 
Red««a,  337 
R4Mt,  96 
Refraction,  34 
Reggio,  267 
Re^te,  91 
Reikianik,  314 
Renfrew,  164 
Rennes,  229 
Resht,  253 
Rethel,226 
Reuss,  252 
Reuss,  254 
Revel,  322 
Rheims,  226 
Rhine  Prov.,  293 
Rhine  r.,  66 
Rhode  isly  428 
Rhodes,  344 
Rhodez,  239 
Rhone,  235 
Rhone  r.,  65 
Rhyl,  214 
Ribble  r.,  91 
Richmond,  432 
Riesen-Gebirge 
Riga,  322 
Riga^.,  321 
Rimini,  267 
Ripon,  84 
Rio  Colorado  r.,  450 

—  de  la  Plata  r.  466 

—  Grande  del  Norte 

r.,  450 


Rio  Grande,  400 

—  Janeiro,  467 

—  Negro  r, 
Riom,  234 
Rishill,  174 
Rivers,  lengths  of, 
Roadtown,  458 
Roanne,  235 
Rochdale,  87 
Rochefort,  231 
Rochelle,  231 
Rochester,  93,  429 
Rocks,  23 
Rocky  mto.,  410 
Rocroy,  226 
Rocroy,  226 
RoerkUde,  313 
Rokelle  r.,  400 
Romagna,  44 
Romans,  237 
Rome,  267,  429 
Romney,  93 
Ronne,  213 
Roras,  317 
Roscommon,  190 
Rosetta,  398 
Ross,  148 
Rostock,  297 
Rostor,  326 
Roscrea,  187 
Rothsay,  154 
Rotterdam,  85 
Rouen,  227 
Roumania,  278 
Roumelia,  275 
RouBsillon,  222 
Roxburgh,  159 
Rudoldstadt,  297 
Rugen  uZ.,  303 
Rugby,  108 
Rum  isl,  147 
Rupert's  Land,  420 
Russia,  318 
Rustchuk,  65 
Ruthin,  119 
Rutland,  110 
Ryde^  96 

Saale  r.,  67 
Sackatoo,  402 
Sacramento  City^  443 
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Sacramento  r.,  412 
Saddleworth,  84 
SaghaHeni^;.,  338 
Saguenay  r.,  423 
Sahara,  396 
Said,  397 
Saigong,  378 
Saima,  90 
Salagha,  401 
Salamanca,  256 
Salamis,274 
Salem,  443 
Salerno  g.^  27 
Salf ord,  86 
Salines,  844 
Salins,  236 
Salisbury,  97 
Saloniki,  276 
Saltcoats,  155 
Salt  Lake  City,  447 
Saluen  r.,  378 
Salzburg,  283 
Samara,  327 
Samarang,  476 
Samarcand,  385 
Samos  xaL  313, 
Sampal,  370 
San  Antonio,  437 

—  Cristobal  L 

—  Cloud,  223 

—  Domingo,  461 

—  Felipe   de   Ben- 

guela 

—  Francisco,  443 

—  Francisco  r.,  412 

—  Jos^,  455 

—  Juan,  460 

—  Juan    de  Puerto 

Eico,  460 

—  Juan  r.,  457 

—  Lucar,  254 

—  Luis    de    Potosi, 

453 

—  Marino,  273 

—  Matias  gr.,  463 

—  Salvador,  466 

—  Salvador,  402 
Sana,  351 
Sandusky,  439 
Sandwich  w.,  486 
Sangar«f.,  338 


Sanguar,  477 

Sanserre,  233 

Santa  Cruz,  356 

Santa  Cruz  id. 

Santa  Fe,  472 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
468 

Santa  Maura  ial. 

Santander,  251 

Santander  r.,  412 

Santarem,  261 

Santee  r.,  412 

Santiago,  406,  469 

Santiago  r.,  454 

Santiago  i,  406 

Saone  and  Loire,  235 

Saone,  236 

Saragossa,  252 

Saratoga^  429 

Saratov,  327 

Sarawak,  476 

Sarawan,  355 

Saree,  353 

Sarepta,  327 

Sardinia,  270 

Sardinia  t^^.,  270 

Sargasso  sea^  30 

SarkM^.,  124 
Saskachen,  423 
Sassari,  271 
Sarthe,  231 
Sattara,  365 
Saumur,  230 
Sautpooram.,  171 
Savannah,  433 
Save  r.,  287 
Savoie,  243 
Savona,  265 
Savoy,  248 
Saxe-Altenburg,  297 
Saxe-Coburg-C^tha, 

297 
Saxe-Meiningen,  297 
Saxe-Weimar,  297 
Saxmundham,  87 
Saxony,  293 
Saxony,  Prussian,  296 
Scranton,  430 
Scilly  ia.,  125 
Scinde,  366 
Scio  uL.,  341 


Scotland,  143 
Scutari,  342 
Scutari,  277 
Scandinavia,  314 
Scarborough,  85 
Scarborough,  458 
Scawfell  mUf  79 
Schweriner^.,  303 
Schafifhausen,  330 
Schonbrunn,  282 
Schnectady,  429 
Schafthausen,  830 
Scham,  347 
Schaumburg  -  Lippe, 

298 
Scheldt  r.,  807 
Schleswig  -  Holstein, 

295 
Schwarzburg  -  Sond., 
247 

(Schwarzburg  -  Bud., 

I     297 

Schwarz  -  wald  mta.^ 
Schwerin,  297 

Schwitz,  831 

Scinde,  366 

Sea,  27 

Sea  breezes,  38 

Seasons,  4 

Sebastopol,  326 

Sebu,  393 

Sedan,  226 

Sego,  402 

Segovia,  251 

Seme,  223 

Seine  r.,  66 

Seine-Inferieure,  227 

Seine-et-Mame,  224 

Seine-et-Oise,  2^3 

Seistan,  356 

Selkirk,  159 

Selsey  Bill,  76 

Selwood,  129 

Semlin,  287 

Sens,  236 

Sena,  403 

Senegal  r.,  393 

Senegambia,  400 

Sennaar,  398 

Sonne  r.,  306 

Serampore,  359 
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Seranne,  226 
Sereth  n,  65 
Serinagur,  370 
Seiingapatam,  369 
Serra  de  Estrella  mt8,, 

267 
Servia,  278 
Setubal,  262 
Sevre,  223 
Seyern,  183 
Seville,  254 
Sevres,  230 
Sewestan,  356 
Seychelles  is^  407 
Sezanne,  226 
Shaftesbury,  78 
Shanganny,  403 
Shanghae,  380 
Shannon  n,  196 
Shark  &.,  479 
Shat-el-Arabr.,349 
Sheemess,  92 
Sheffield,  84 
Shendi,  399 
Sheppey  is^  92 
Sherki,  345 
Sherwood,  111 
Shetland  is.,  92 
Shields,  79 
Shiraz,  364 
Shoa,  399 
Shoeburyness,  76 
Shrewsbury,  104 
Shropshire,  104 
Shumla,  278 
Shuster,  354 
Siam,  377 
Siberia,  385 
Sicily  M?.,  270 
Sidon,  348 
Sienna,  268 
Sierra,  257 
Sierra  Blanco,  412 
Sierra  Leone,  400 
Sierra  Madre  m^.,  412 
Sierra  Nevada  mts.^  257 
Sierra  de  Morena,  257 
Sierra  de  Toledo,  257 
Sigmaringen,  294 
Si-gnan,  381 
Si-hou,  382 


Sikok  U., 
SUesia,  284 
Silistria,  278 
Siljan,  317 
Siliwater,  444 
Simbirsk,  317 
Simon's  Town,  404 
Simoom,  35 
Simferopol,  326 
Sinai  mt,  351 
Singapore  i«.,  376> 
Sion,  333 
Siout,  398 
Sitka,  249 
Siwah,  398 
Skalwit,  314 
Skaw  c,  60 
Skerries,  179 
Skibbereen,  186 
Skye  isl.,  147 
Slaney  r.,  195 
Slave  I.,  415 
Slaves,  380 
Sleat  sounds  144 
Slieve  Donard,  192 
Slieve  -  Bloom  mts,, 

193 
Sligo,  190 
Slyne  head,  169 
Smolensk,  823 
Smyrna,  342 
Snafell,  123 
Snowdon  mt.,  127 
Society  «.,  487 
Socotra  is.,  407 
Sof  ala,  403 
Soissons,  224 
Solenre^  332 
Solent,  the,  76 
Solferino,  266 
Somersetshire,  101 
Somme,  224 
Somme  r.,  248 
Sooloo  is.,  477 
Sophia,  278 
Sorata  mt., 
Soudan,  402 
Sound,  the. 
South  America,  463 
Southampton,  95 

—    Carolina,  432 


Sonih  Esk,  164    • 

—    Holland,  808 
Southland,  484 
South  Russia,  325 
S.  Shields,  81 
Sow  r.,  105 
Spain»249 
Spalatro,  286 
Spalding,  110 
Spanish  Town,  458 
Spencer^.,  497 
Speyer, 
Spezzia,  265 
Spires,  300 
Spinting,  303 
Spithead,  76 
Spitzbergen,  328 
Splugen,  330 
Spree  r.,  891 
Springfield,  428,  440 
Springs,  24 
Squillace,^.,  60 
St.  Abbs  head,  143 
St.  Albans,  112 

—  Andrews,  67 

—  Anthony,  444 

—  Asaph,  118 

—  Aubian,  124 

—  Augustine,  434 

—  Austell,  101 

—  Bartholomew     t., 

459 

—  Bees  heady  76 

—  Bride's  6.,  76 

—  Christopher  i.,  458 

—  Claude,  236 

—  David's  h^ad,  76 

—  Denis,  223 

—  Dominigo  isl.,  461 

—  Esprit,  241 

—  Eustatius  isl,  458 

—  Gall,  330 

—  George,  106 

—  George,  462 

—  Geudens,  238 

—  Girons,  241 

—  Helen's,  12 

—  Helena  M^.,  407 

—  HeHer,  124 

—  John,  419  ■ 

—  John  isl.,  459 
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St.  John  r.,  426 

—  Joseph,  441 

—  Lawrepce  g,,  409 

—  Lawrence  r.,  413 
-^  Louis,  401,  441 

—  Louis   de   Potosi, 

100 

—  Lucia  isL,  458 

—  Low,  228 

—  Malo,  229 

—  Martin  isL,  458 

—  Mary,  126 
-^  Michael,  406 

—  Neots,  115 

—  Omer,  225 

—  Paul,  444 

—  Paul  de  Loanda^ 

402 

—  Petersburg,  321 

—  Pierre,  224 

—  Pierre,  106 

—  Pierre  isL 

—  Quentin,  224 

—  Sebastian,  251 

—  Thomas  isl.,  458 

—  Valery,  225 

—  Vincent  g.,  481 

—  Vincent  isl,  458 
Stafford,  105 
Staines,  117 
Stanovoi7»to.,  888 
Stavanger,  317 
Stavropol,  327 
Stayer,  282 
Stekin  r.,  423 
Stellenbosch,  404 
Stelvio,  287 
Steppes,  827 
Stettin,  292 
Stettiner-Haff,  303 
Stewart ».,  483 
Stirling,  153 
Stockholm,  816 
Stockport,  88 
Stockton,  81 
Stoke,  106 
Stonehenge,  95 
Stonehaven,  150 
Stormness,  146 
Stomoway,  147 
Stourbridge,  107 , 


Stourr.,  131 
Strabane,  176 
Straits  Settlements, 

376 
Stralsund,  292 
Struma  r.,-  280 
Strangford^.,  198 
Strasburg,  302 
Stratford,  108 
Stromsoe,  314 
Stroud,  102 
Struma  r.,  289 
Stuttgart,  300 
Styria,  282 
Sudbury,  90 
Sudeticmfe.,  87 
Suez,  398 
Suez  Canal,  337 
Suirr.,  195 
Suffolk,  89 
Suliman  mts.^  856 
Sumatra  i,  475 
Sumbawa  i«.,  475 
Sunda  «.,  475 
Sunderland,  81 
Sundwall,  315 
Superior  I.,  415 
Susquehanna  r.,  449 
Surat,  366 
Surrey,  91 
Susa,  265 
Sussex,  92 
Sutherland,  110 
Sutlej  n,  840 
Swale  r.,  181 
Swan  r.,  481 
Swansea,  122 
Sweaborg,  823 
Sweden,  314 
SwiUy  L, 
Swindon,  97 
Swir  r.  69. 
Switzerland,  329 
Swords,  179 
Syra,  274 
Syracuse,  429,  270 
Sydney, 
Syria,  846 
Sylt,  303 

Table  m&,  404 


Table  5.,  404 
Tabriz,  858 
Tagus  r.,  66 
Tahiti  m.,  487 
Tain,  148 
Taitong,  381 
Talavera,  255 
Tale-SapZ.,  377 
Tallahassee, 
Tamarr.,  138,483 
Tamatave,  407 
Tamaulipas,  100 
Tampico,  454 
Tamworth,  106 
Tananarivo,  407 
Tanderagee,  174 
Tanganrog,  326 
Tanganyika  I.,  891 
Tangiers,  394 
Tanjore,  367 
Taurus,  mts.,  354 
Tapajos  r.,  466 
Tapteer.,872 
Tapura-Karaja  I,, 
Taranto,  269 
Taranto^.,60 
Tarbes.  241 
Tarifa,  254 
Tarija,  470 
Tarn,  238 

Tarn  et  Garonne,  239 
Tarragona,  252 
Tartary  g„  388 
Tartary  Indep. 
Tashkend,  885 
Tasmania  is. ,  482 
Tassissudon,  370 
Taunton,  101 
Tawe  r.,  132 
Tay,  163 
Tchad  I.,  391 
Tchemowitz, 
Tees  r.,  131 
Teheran,  352 
Tehuantepec,  452 
Tein-Tsin,  380 
Temesvar,  286 
Templemore,  187 
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I.  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  ARITHMETIC. 

BY  R.  JOHNSTON. 

SUITED  FOB  USE  IN  NA.TIONAL  AND  OTHEB  SOHOOLS. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  have  recently  plcuxd 
{his  treatise  on  their  list  of  books  for  iise  in  the  Natiowd  Schools, 

**  We  have  carefully  looked  over  this  little  volume,  and  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  clearness  with  which  the  rules  are  explained.  .  .  .  Thus, 
while  it  will  serve  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  school-book,  for  candidates 
f  er  the  Civil  Service  it  is  beyond  question  the  very  best  work  on  its  sub- 
ject." — London  Beview. 

"Mr.  Johnston's  'Civil  Service  Arithmetic'  is  an  excellent  treatise, 
containing  a  dear  statement  of  rules,  a  large  number  of  well-worked 
examples,  and  a  fair  collection  of  que^ons  taken  from  the  papers  set  to 
candidates  for  situations  in  the  India  OfOice,  War  Office,  Admiralty,  Post 
Office,  Customs,  Excise,  Audit  Office,  and  Education  Office,  Downing- 
street.  Every  student  who  is  preparing  for  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions will  derive  advantage  from  working  questions  actually  given  to  can- 
didates.  Answers  to  the  questions  are  furnished  by  the  Author  at  the 
end  of  his  book.  We  reconmiend  this  unpretending  little  treatise  to  the 
notice  of  teachers." — National  Societies  Monthly  Paper, 


New  and  Sevised  Edition,  Price  4a, 

II.    KEY  TO   THE   CIVIL   SERVICE    ARITHMETIC. 

Containing  Concise  Solutions  of  all  the  Difficult  Questions,  and  made 

comformable  to  the  latest  edition  of  the  work. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Edtication  in  Ireland  have  recently  placed 
this  treatise  on  their  list  of  hooks  for  use  in  the  Natioivdl  Schools, 


Third  Edition,  Price  Is. 

III.    CIVIL    SERVICE   TOTS. 
Similar  to  those  given  at  Examinations.     With  Answers* 

These  are  used  by  almost  all  candidates  for  Civil  Service  appointments  ; 
lor  it  has  been  established  by  experience  that,  however  quick  and  intel- 


ii.  New  and  Improved  Editions  by  the  Satne  Author, 

ligent  a  candidate  may  be,  he  is  invariably  unable  to  do  the  "  Tots  "  cor- 
rectly at  the  examination,  unless  he  has  had  pre^ously  considerable  {prac- 
tice in  this  exercise. 


New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time,  Price  ds.  6d. 

IV.    CIVIL   SERVICE    GUIDE. 

Containing  full  particulars  of  every  Government  Office  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  New  Regulations  as  to  Open  Competitions, 
Entrance  Salaries,  and  recent  Examination  Papers  on  every  subject  in 
which  candidates  are  tested.  The  edition  for  1872  contains  specimens  of 
Copying,  and  Questions  given  at  the  Open  Competitions,  &c.,  &c. 


Sstracts  firom  Critical  Notices. 


it 


A  complete  and  compedious  Dictionary  to  the  Civil  Service.  Th» 
title  is  amply  developed  in  the  work,  and  every  particular  required  by 
intending  candidates  is  furnished  in  the  most  explicit  form."  EdiLcatvmoii 
Beporter. 

"  The  design  of  the  book  is  so  good,  that  the  author  will  confer  aa 
essential  service  on  the  rising  youth  of  the  coimtry  if  he  can  perfect  and 
carry  it  out." — Athenoeum, 

"  It  is  the  latest,  as  well  as  the  best,  and  most  complete  work  of  the 
kind.  •  .  .  The  vast  amount  of  information  brought  into  such 
moderate  dimensions,  its  simple  arrangement,  the  general  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  indeed,  the  nature  of  the  whole  compilation,  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation," — Civil  Service  Gazette, 

"  The  friends  of  young  men  who  wish  to  get  an  opening  for  them  in  the 
Civil  Service,  will  find  most  serviceable  the  collection  of  information  as  to 
the  appointments  im  each  department — Economist, 

^  It  appears  that  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  the  first  to  tabularize  the 
various  public  offices,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  reader  at  a  glance  the  pre- 
sent position  of  a  candidate  who  enters  any  of  them,  and,  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  events,  what  will  be  his  future  prospects."— PmJZw? 
Opinion, 

"A  useful  little  publication,  and  contains  much  information  respectmg 


New  and  Improved  Editions  by  the  Same  Author,        iii. 

government  ofOices^  and  mode  of  obtaining  nominations^  salaries,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  all  who  are  in  search  of  employment  in  the 
Civil  Service." — Observer, 
"  A  handy  and  compendious  Civil  Service  Guide." — Daily  News. 


Second  Edition,  Price  3s.  6d. 

V.    THE    CIVIL   SERVICE    PRECIS. 
With  full  instructions  as  to  Ini>exing  and  Fbecis  Writing,  and  Ten 
Specimens  of  Examination  Papers,  three  of  which  were  set  at  Examina- 
tions of  1869. 


Extracts  firom  Critical  Notices^ 

"Skill  in  summarising  correspondence  is  a  high  recommendation  to 
heads  of  departments,  and  can  be  best  acquired  by  a  careful  perusal  of 
such  rules  and  instructions  as  are  given  in  Mr.  Johnston's  compilation." — 
Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

"  It  is  only  by  Practice  that  the  art  of  making  a  good  Prdcis  can  be 
acquired.  Mr.  Johnston  has  brought  together  a  considerable  omount  of 
material  for  practice,  and  given  a  great  variety  of  examples,  so  that  by 
the  instructions  accompanying  them  anybody  should  be  able  to  master 
the  art  in  a  few  weeks." — EducaZimaZ  Times. 

"  Mr.  Johnston's  mode  of  instruction  appears  perfectly  lucid  and  satis- 
factory,  and  his  numerous  exercises  afford  every  instance  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle."— -BirTTitngfAam  Gazette, 

"We  commend  tMs  little  book  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  staff  officer  in 
ax][uiring  a  habit  of  terse  condensation  of  the  voluminous  reports  and 
pen-work  which  are  no  mean  part  of  the  weapoi^s  of  an  army.  One  word 
for  ourselves  :  when,  by  this  recommendation,  any  officer  shall  have  brought 
himself  to  condense  valuable  military  information,  tersely  and  succinctly, 
let  him  send  specimens  of  his  work  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  Bboai> 
Abbow." — Broad  Arrow,  5th  Augiist,  1871. 


Fowrth  Edition,  Enlarged,  120  pp..  Price  Is. 

VI.   THE    CIVIL   SERVICE    SPELLING-BOOK. 

Containing  all  words  likely  to  be  misspelled,  together  with  specimens  of 

Dictation  and  Sets  of  ^Orthographical  Exercises'  recently  given  at 

Competitive  Examinations. 

This  Edition  contains  specimens  of  Copying  used  at  Examinations  for 
Writerships  and  other  Offices. 


iv.         New  and  Improved  Editions  by  the  Same  Author, 

- 

"  In  the  present  Edition  the  dictation  lessons  have  been  increased  in 
number,  and  arranged  on  a  progressive  plan  suited  to  the  attainments  of 
every  learner,  an  improvement  which  adds  to  the  completeness  and 
utility  of  this  deservedly  popular  Manual''— ^ttco^umaZ  Times. 


Now  Beady y  Price  Is.  6d, 
VII.    A   GUIDE   TO   CANDIDATES    FOR   THE    EXCISE. 

With  Examination  Papers  of  June,  1871,  Specimens  of  Essays,  and 
giving  directions  to  intending  Competitors. 

This  little  treatise  gives  hints  to  the  student  en  every  subject  of  the 
Excise  programme,  and  shows  him  the  best  method  of  preparing  for  his 
examination  when  he  has  not  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

At  the  first  two  Open  Competitions  for  the  Excise^  Mr.  Johnston's  Pupils 
obtained  20  Places,  or  one-seventh  of  all  the  vacant  appointments  offered 
for  competition  on  those  occasions. 


Just  Beady,  12mo.  Crovmy  Price  3s.  6d. 
VIII.   ENGLISH    COMPOSITION    AND    ESSAY-WRITING. 
With  numerous  Specimens  of  Essays  of  successful  Candidates,  which 
are  intended  to  enable  the  Candidate  to  see  what  proficiency  is  fairly 
expected  from  him  in  this  important  subject. 


Now  Beady,  Price  Is.  6d. 

IX.   THE    COMPETITIVE    BRITISH    GEOGRAPHY. 
With  Specimens  of  Examination  Papers,  and  Populations  by  the 

Census  of  1871. 


Nea/rly  Beady,  Price  5s. 
X.   THE    COMPETITIVE    GEOGRAPHY- 
Being  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  the  Geography  of  the  whole  World. 
NoTB. — On  referring  to  the  Civil  Service  Reports  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  in  two  instances  have  the  Examiners  hitherto  given  full  marks  in 
Geography.    Both  instances  were  to  Mr.  Johnston's  students. 


London  :— LONGMANS,  GEEEN,  &  CO. 
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